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PREFACE. 


The  rapid  progress  of  Britain  in  her  internal  resources  and 
external  relations  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  documents  inserted 
under  each  Series  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Annals. 
Wherever  we  turn  our  attention,  there  we  find  marks  of 
advance  and  improvement.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  detailed  in  the  '^  Annual  Statement,''  now  amounts 
to  the  goodly  sum  of  300,000,000/.  per  annum,  being  double 
the  amount  of  the  trade  of  France,  and  three  times  as  much  as 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  "Statistical 
Abstract"  is  itself  a  miniature  exhibition  of  the  unparalleled 
increase  of  the  country  in  population,  agriculture,  finance,  &c.; 
and  it  is  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and 
of  Inland  Bevenue  that  we  find  the  best  evidences  of  the 
economical  condition  of  the  people,  by  the  productiveness  of 
the  taxes,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  such  taxes  are  collected. 
Much  as  has  been  written  on  the  National  Debt,  the  document 
inserted,  containing  the  most  authentic  facts  relating  to  the 
early  formation  of  this  enormous  burden,  and  the  exact  sums 
the  National  Debt  has  attained  at  the  commencement  and  end 
of  the  great  European  wars,  cannot  fail  to  be  valued.  Under 
this  first  Series,  "  Finance,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,"  there 
will  be  found  also  the  Beport  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commis- 
sioners, remarkable  for  the  elaborate  draft  report  prepared  by 

Lord  Overstone,  with  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  in  favour 
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and  against  the  decimal  system.  Whatever  plan  he  adopted,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  it  shall  be  decimal  in  all  its  parts,  and 
that  it  shall  embrace  the  entire  decimalization  of  our  weights, 
measures,  and  coins. 

Under  Series  B,  "  Diplomacy  and  War,"  we  have  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  best  Means  of  Manning  the  Navy, 
with  an  examination  of  the  methods  now  contemplated  by  law  in 
cases  of  emergency — such  as  an  embargo  prohibiting  merchant 
vessels  from  going  to  sea,  a  bounty  inviting  seamen  to  enter  her 
Majesty's  Service,  and  a  proclamation  requiring  the  services  of 
seafaring  men.  The  Commissioners  have  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  a  marine  reserve  force  of  adult  seamen  selected  from 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  of  boys  properly  trained  for  the 
service.  The  position  of  our  military  and  naval  defences  in 
each  year,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  past,  is  shown 
by  a  return  of  the  number  of  seamen  borne  in  our  Navy,  and 
number  of  offers  and  men  in  the  Army  Service,  the  number 
of  ships  composing  our  Navy  in  their  respective  classes,  and 
the  amount  voted  in  each  year  for  both  Services. 

A  Correspondence  of  some  interest  has  taken  place  with  the 
United  States  of  America  respecting  the  right  of  search,  a  right 
usually  exercised  in  time  of  war  only,  but  resorted  to  by  the 
blockading  squadron  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
in  consequence  of  the  fraudulent  adoption  of  the  American 
flag  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  that  trade.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  remonstrated  against  the 
exercise  of  such  a  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace ;  and  whilst 
they  expressed  themselves  ready  to  use  all  proper  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  they  asserted  their  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  just  immunities  of  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  ocean.  An  agreement  was  finally  arrived 
at  on  the  subject  in  common  with  France,  and  instructions  were 
given  accordingly  to  the  cruisers  of  the  two  countries.  Two 
Treaties  of  importance  are  inserted  under  this  Series,  the  one 
relating  to  the  Organization  of  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia 
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and  WaUachia,  by  which  their  independent  position  was  firmly 
established,  and  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Bussia,  which  provides  for  the  perfect  recipro- 
city  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two  countries. 

Public  attention  has  for  some  time  past  been  earnestly  directed 
to  the  progress  of  the  great  national  struggle  still  pending  in 
Italy.  Long  had  public  discontent  and  disaffection  been  suU 
lenly  indulged  in  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
Peninsula;  and  the  foreign  bayonets,  so  frequently  invoked  by 
the  petty  despotic  Dukes  and  Sovereigns  of  the  several  States 
into  which  Italy  was  divided,  in  vain  tried  to  extinguish  that  flame 
of  nationality  and  freedom  which  burned  brightly  in  the  breasts 
of  24,000,000  of  people.  Some  evidences  of  the  subjection  to 
which  such  States  had  fallen  under  the  late  dynasties  are  afforded 
in  this  Volume  by  the  Treaties  concluded  by  them  with  Austria 
firom  1815  to  1858. 

Under  Series  C,  "Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education,**  the 
most  important  document  is  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  and  the  Financial  Statement,  involving 
an  expenditure  of  nigh  1,000,000/.  a  year,  are  preoeded^by  a  report 
commenting  on  the  working  of  the  system  of  grants  in  aid.  A 
Royal  Commission  has  since  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  National  Education,  but  their  report  has  not  yet  been  made 
known.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  is  satisfactorily 
advancing  in  its  Geological  Survey,  in  its  School  of  Mines,  in  its 
Museums  and  its  Schools  of  Art. 

Our  Inland  Communications  and  Maritime  Intercourse,  as 
exhibited  in  the  documents  under  Series  D,  "Railways,  Ship- 
ping, and  Postal  Communications,''  are  yearly  acquiring  a 
greater  development.  Not  less  than  9)500  miles  of  Railways 
are  now  opened  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  capital  invested 
in  the  construction  of  them  amounting  to  325,000,000/.  And 
upwards  of  100,000  ships,  of  20,000,000  tons,  are  engaged  in 
the   British   Trade,   the   tonnage   of  vessels  belonging  to   the 
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United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  amounting  also  to  upwards  of 
5,500,000  tons.  With  such  an  enormous  navigation,  we  may 
well  expect  the  annual  loss  of  life  and  property  from  casualties 
at  sea  to  he  very  great.  The  losses  on  our  coast  alone  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  1,500,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  Return 
of  Wrecks  for  1858  showed  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  ships 
wrecked  and  lives  lost,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  mercantile  marine. 
Hence  the  pressing  need  of  Harbours  of  Befuge ;  and  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  complete  the  inquiry,  already  com- 
menced by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
recommended  various  sites  for  the  construction  of  the  same,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  upwards  of  2,000,000/.  The  shipowners  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  addressed  Her  Majesty,  lamenting 
that  the  shipping  interest  is  plunged  into  a  ruinous  state  of 
depression,  and  that  foreign  shipping  is  taking  a  yearly  in- 
creasing portion  of  the  British  Trade,  and  praying  her  to 
exercise  the  powers  vested  in  her  by  the  Navigation  Act,  by 
issuing  Orders  in  Council,  placing  the  ships  of  non-reciprocating 
countries  on,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  footing  in  British 
ports  as  that  in  which  British  ships  are  placed  in  the  ports  of 
such  countries.  The  Board  of  Trade,  however,  to  whom  such 
address  was  referred,  did  not  recommend  a  compliance  with  the 
request,  on  the  ground  that  the  depression  in  the  Shipping 
Trade  arose  from  a  temporary  check  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  that  even  if  we  did  exclude  the  non-reciprocating 
countries  from  the  benefit  of  our  free  navigation,  no  practical 
advantage  would  be  derived  by  it,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
extent  to  which  the  shipping  of  these  countries  are  engaged  in 
the  indirect  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  most  complete  accounts  are  now  published  respecting  the 
administration  of  our  laws,  and  upon  crimes  and  criminals. 
Hitherto  the  Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders  were  confined  to  some 
particulars  regarding  the  persons  committed  or  bailed  for  trial  to 
Quarter  Sessions.  The  Judicial  Statistics,  inserted  under  Series  E, 
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"  Law,  Justice,  and  Crime,"  include  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons brought  before  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  summarily 
tried.  An  important  addition  has  also  been  made  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  number  and  kinds  of  crimes  reported  to  the  police  to 
have  been  committed,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  consider  the 
means  of  repression  and  the  efficiency  of  the  police  in  the  pursuit 
of  crimes.  The  Statistics  of  the  Civil  Courts  will  aflFord  the  best 
means  for  asoertaining  the  working  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  Some  remark- 
able illustrations  of  the  state  of  morals  in  this  country  will  be 
found  under  this  Series  in  the  number  of  persons  known  to 
belong  to  the  criminal  classes,  in  the  number  of  persons  taken 
into  the  police  offices  for  protection  in  a  state  of  drunkenness, 
and  in  the  large  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  new  Court 
of  Divorce  in  England.  To  these  returns  the  attention  of  our 
moralists  should  be  earnestly  directed.  The  Report  on  the  Costs 
of  Prosecution  opens  up  the  grave  question  how  far  we  are 
encouraging  the  commission  of  crime  by  rendering  the  prose- 
cution of  it  both  expensive  and  difficult. 

Series  F,  ^*  British  India  and  Colonies,"  contains  the  valuable 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  European  Colonization 
and  Settlement  in  India,  especially  in  the  hill  districts  and 
healthier  climates  of  that  country.  The  information  there 
afforded  on  the  production  of  India,  on  the  state  of  Christianity, 
on  the  administration  of  justice,  on  roads,  &c.,  is  well  worthy 
of  careful  perusal.  Numerous  other  documents  respecting  India 
and  other  colonies  are  also  included,  and  the  report  on  the 
present  state  of  our  Colonial  Possessions  furnishes  the  pro- 
gressive advance  of  such  colonies  in  Population,  Finance,  and 
Commerce. 

The  reports  of  the  Registrars  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  Marriages  in  Ireland,  inserted 
under  Series  G,  "Population,  Municipal  and  Parliamentary," 
continue  to   give  the  most  detailed  information  respecting  the 
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State  of  the  population.  Whilst,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years, 
in  England  and  Wales,  1  in  61  of  the  people  married  annually, 
1  in  45  died  annually,  and  one  child  was  bom  alive,  annually, 
to  every  thirty  persons  living, — ^in  1858,  these  proportions  became 
1  in  61,  1  in  46,  and  1  in  29;  thus  showing  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  people  were  prosperous  and  healthy  during  the  year. 

Under  Series  H,  "Health,  Enclosures,  fee.,**  the  reports  on  the 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics  and  their  property  in  England, 
on  Lunacy  in  Scotland,  and  on  Lunatics  in  Workhouses,  are 
deserving  special  attention.  Great  and  inconceivable  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics.. 

The  facility  afforded  by  the  Annals,  for  the  dissemination 
of  such  varied  and  solid  information,  will,  we  trust,  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, commend  the  Work  to  public  acceptance,  and  secure  for 
it  an  extensive  circulation. 

LEONE  LETI; 

10,  Farraf'a  BuilditigB,  Temple^ 
Ockiber^  1860. 
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SESSION  1859.— 22  &  23  VICTORIA 


Series  D. 

RAILWAY,  SHIPPING,  AND  POSTAL  COMMUNICATION. 


RAILWAYS. 

Report  of  the  Lords  of  ike  Committee  of  Privy  *  Council  for  Trade  and 
Foreign  Plantations  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Department  relating  to  Rail- 
ways for  the  Year  1859.     By  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.E. 

Railwat  Acts. 

The  number  of  railway  bills  which  came  before  Parliament  in  the  session 
of  1858  amounted  to  1 13^  and  the  length  of  new  line  proposed  to  be  autho- 
rized amounted  to  698  miles.  But  of  these  bills  only  73  were  passed ; 
and  the  total  length  of  line  actually  authorized  was  328  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
6,834,705Z.  Of  the  73  acts  passed  in  1858,  40  had  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  works.  The  length  of  new  line  authorized  by  these  40  acts 
was  as  follows,  viz.:  174  miles  in  England  and  Wales,  73  miles  in 
Scotland,  and  about  81  miles  in  Ireland. 

Development  of  Railway  Communication. 

The  total  length  of  line  authorized  by  Paiiiament,  down  to  the  end  of 
1858,  amounted  to  15,659  miles;  but  oFthis,  1,610  miles  have  been  aban- 
doned by  subsequent  local  Acts,  or  by  warrants  under  the  authority  of  a 
general  Act  passed  in  1847,  and  consequently  there  remain  14,049  miles, 
for  which  the  parliamentary  powers  which  were  obtained  have  not  been 
repealed :  of  these,  9,506  miles  were  open  at  the  end  of  1858,  and  4,543 
miles,  which  have  received  the  authority  of  Parliament,  remain  to  be 
opened.  Of  the  total  length  of  line  authorized  by  Parliament  to  the 
31st  December,  1858, 10,106  miles  were  for  England  and  Wales,  1,880  miles 
for  Scotland,  and  2,063  for  Ireland..  Of  the  4,543  miles  for  which  parlia- 
mentary powers  have  been  obtained,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  opened, 
the  powers  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  completion  of 
SERIES  D.  B  [l] 
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the  works  have  expired  in  the  case  of  2,473  miles.  Upon  300  miles  out  of 
the  2,070  miles,  for  the  construction  of  which  parliamentary  powers  exist, 
the  powers  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  have  been  allowed  to 
expire  without  having  been  exercised ;  and  this  increases,  therefore,  the 
number  of  miles,  which  it  is  not  probable  will  ever  be  made,  to  2,773 
miles. 

The  total  amount  of  money  authorized  to  be  raised  by  railway  com- 
panies by  shares  and  on  loan,  to  the  end  of  1858,  was  392,682,755?.,  of 
which  325,375,507/.  had  been  raised,  leaving  67,307,248?.  to  be  raised. 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  this  sum  appertains  to 
the  portions  of  railway  for  which  tne  parliamentary  powers  have  expired. 

Of  the  9,542  miles  opei\  for  traffic  on  the  31st  December,  1858,  in- 
cluding 36  miles  of  private  railway,  there  were  6,352  on  the  narrow  gauge, 
749  miles  on  the  broad  gauge,  261  on  the  mixed  gauge,  and  1,180  on  the 
Irish  gauge.  The  length  of  new  lines  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year 
1858  amounted  to  426  miles,  and  of  these  372  miles  were  laid  with  only 
one  line  of  rails. 

The  length  of  new  line  reported  to  be  in  course  of  construction  on  the 
30th  June,  1858,  was  880  miles;  of  these  about  219  miles  were  opened 
before  the  31st  December,  1858.  The  number  of  persons  employed  on 
the  30th  June  upon  the  railways  in  course  of  construction  amounted  to 
38,546,  being,  on  the  average  43*79  \>er  mile.  The  length  of  line  open  for 
traffjp  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  30th  June,  1858,  was  9,323  miles, 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  thereon  amounted  to  109,329  persons, 
or  11*72  per  mile, 

Financial  Position  of  Railways. 

Money  invested  in  Railways. — The  total  amount  of  money  raised  for  the 
construction  of  railways  on  the  31st  December,  1858,  amounted  to 
325,375,507/.,  which  represents  an  expenditure  of  34,243t  per  mile  of 
railway  open.  The  lines  in  course  of  construction  amount  in  length  to 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  length  completed  and  in  covrse  of  construe^ 
ft'on,  and  some  portion  of  this  cost  per  mile  belongs  to  those  lines.  Of  the 
expenditure  for  construction,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  on  an  average,  about 
-  6  per  cent  has  been  for  parliamentary  and  legal  expenses,  18  per  cent  for 
land  and  compensation,  66  per  cent,  for  works,  and  10  per  cent  for  rolling 
stock.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  the  cost  of  railwavs  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  averaged  34,243Z.  per  mile,  viz.,  38,779/.  in  fengland, 
27,532/.  in  Scotland^  and  15,061/.  in  Ireland,  the  average  cost  of  lines  of 
railway,  for  which  Acts  have  been  obtained  since  1848,  and  which  are  now 
opened  for  traffic,  has  amounted  to  10,500t  per  mile;  viz.,  12,600/.  per 
mile  in  England,  8,700/.  per  mile  in  Scotland,  and  6,600/.  per  mile  in 
Ireland.  Of  the  total  amount  of  money  raised,  81,683,179?.  has  been 
raised  by  loans,  6 1, 854,547 1 -by  preference  shares,  and  the  remainder,  viz.,' 
181,837,781/,,  by  ordinary  share  capital. 

The  proportion  which  the  receipts  upon  railways  have  borne  to  the 
capital  raised  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as  follows : — The  capital 
paid  up  on  the  31st  December,  1858,  was,  ordinary,  181,837,781/.;  pre- 
ference, 61,854,547/::  total,  243,692,328/.  The  loans  on  the  31st  De- 
cember amounted  to  81,683,179/.,  giving  a  total  raised  by  shares  and  loans 
of  325,375,507/.      The  average  interest  on  preference  shares  was  4-84, 
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amonniing  to  2,993,7602. ;  and  on  loans,  4*48,  amounting  to  3,659,4062. ; 
making  a  total  amount  of  interest  on  preference  shares  and  loans  of 
6,653,166/.  The  gross  receipts  amounted  to  23,956,7492.;  and  the 
amount  available  for  dividend,  after  deducting  the  working  expenses  and 
the  interest  on  preference  shares  and  loans,  5,564,7762.,  giving  an  average 
dividend  on  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  share  capital  invested  on  railways 
of  3-06. 

The  percentage  proportion  which  the  preference  and  loan  capital  have 
borne  to  the  ordinary  share  capital,  and  the  percentage  which  the  net 
receipts  bear  to  the  money  invested,  as  compared  with  the  average  rate  of 
dividend  on  the  ordinary  share  capital,  are  shown  in  the  following  fable :— 


Per-cenUge  Proportion. 

Per-centaK6  of 
Gross  Receipu 
lefts  working 
Expenses  to 
toUl  Amount 
of  Capital  and 
Loan, 

Ayerage  Inter- 
est on  Prefer- 
ence, Capital 
and  Loan. 

Tbab. 

Ordi- 

naty 

Capital. 

Preference  Cupiul  &  Loan. 

Total. 

ATorage  Kate 
of  Dividend 

Prefer- 
ence. 

Loan. 

Total. 

on  the  ordinary 
Share  Capital. 

1849 

69 

9 

22 

31 

100 

2*83 

4*94 

1-88 

1850 

68 

14 

23 

37 

100 

3-02 

600 

1-83 

1851 

63 

14 

23 

37 

100 

3*32 

4*79 

2-44 

1852 

62 

14 

24 

38 

100 

3-27 

4-63 

2-40 

1853 

61 

15 

24 

39 

100 

3-63 

4-50 

3-05 

1854 

58 

17 

25 

42 

100 

3-88 

4-58 

3-39 

1855 

57 

18 

25 

43 

100 

3-76 

4-60 

312 

1856 

57 

18 

25 

43 

100 

3-97 

4-71 

3-40 

1857 

67 

18 

25 

43 

100 

4-06 

4-67 

3*60 

1858 

56 

19 

25 

44 

100 

3-75 

4*63 

3*06 

•  The  preferential  and  loan  capital  invested  in  railwavs  is  44  per  cent  of 
the  whole  capital,  and  the  interest  which  has  to  be  paid  upon  the  preferen- 
tial and  loan  capital  averages  4*63  per  cent ;  and  although  the  net  receipts 
on  railways  give  an  average  interest  on  the  whole  capital  invested  of  3*75 
per  cent  the  preferential  and  loan  charges  reduce  the  interest  on  the  ordi- 
nary capital  to  3'06  per  cent  The  sum  of  10,218,249/.,  additional  capital, 
was  invested  in  railways  during  the  year.  This  is  an  addition  of  about 
3'2  per  cent  to  the  money  previously  raised,  which  was  not  all  invested  in 
new  lines  of  railway ;  for  almost  all  the  existing  lines  which  have  had  no 
recent  additions  to  their  length  have  continually  increased  their  capital.  It 
may,  however,  be  assumed,  that  so  long  as  the  proportion  of  the  net 
receipts  to  the  capital  expended  increases  in  each  year,  the  property  is  in  a 
sound  condition.  The  net  receipts,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  raised,  un- 
fortunately show  a  decrease  in  1858,  as  compared  with  1857.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  preferential  charges  in  England,  the  net  receipts  gave 
a  dividend  of  4*26  per  cent  in  1857,  and  4*03  per  cent  in  1858,  the  expen- 
diture per  mile  being  38,779Z. ;  in  Scotland  the  net  receipts  were  4*09  per 
cent  on  the  capital  in  1857,  and  3*95  per  cent  in  1858,  the  expenditure 
per  mile  being  27^5321. ;  and  in  Ireland  the  net  receipts  were  4*38  per  cent 
on  the  capital  in  1857,  and  4*22  in  1858,  the  expenditure  per  mile  being 
15,061/. 

Traffic. — 1.  Passenger  Traffic :  The  proportion  of  the  passenger  traffic 
to  the  whole  traffic  in  England  was  43  per  cent,  in  Scotland  36  per  cent, 
and  in  Ireland  57  per  cent  The  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  on 
railways  in  1858  amounted  to  139,193,699,  against  139,008,888  conveyed 
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in  1857  ;  the  number  conveyed  p^  mile  of  railway  open  being  14,944  in 
1858,  against  14,617  in  1857.  The  receipts  from  passengers  amounted  to 
10,376,3092.  in  1858,  against  10,592,7982.  in  1857;  the  receipts  per  mile 
being  l,112t  in  1858^  and  1,1912.  in  1857. 

The  average  receipt  per  passenger  of  each  class,  and  the  average  fare 
per  mile  of  passengers  of  eacn  class  were  as  follows : — 


■ -  ■       / 

First  Qass. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Claas. 

Average 
Fare. 

Receipts 
per  Mile. 

Average 
Fare. 

Receipts 
per  Mile. 

Average 
Fare. 

Receipts 
perMUe. 

Scotland  |  HH  *       ' 

d. 

211 
2*16 
1-97 
170 
1-72 
1-82 

£ 

379 
376 
151 
192 
150 
151 

d. 

1-43 
1-48 
1-61 
1-51 
1-31 
136 

£ 

471 
451 
177 
134 
245 
219 

•87 
•88 
•77 
•88 
•82 
•80 

£ 

350 
422 
328 
363 
259 
211 

The  following  are  the  receipts  per  mile  of  the  several  classes : — 


First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Total  Passenger 
Receipts  per  Mile. 

1849      .... 
1858       .... 

£ 
.345 
322 

£ 
454 
379 

£ 

326 
386 

£ 
1,125 
1,112 

Whilst  the  first  class  has  decreased  7  per  cent,  and  the  second  class  16 
per  cent.,  the  third-class  receipts  per  mile  have  increased  18  per  cent 

A  comparison  of  the  receipts  per  mile  for  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland, 
gives  the  following  results : — 


First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

406 

618 

351 

375 

451 

422 

149 

196 

331 

192 

134 

36^ 

150 

273 

255 

151 

219 

211 

In  England 
In  Scotland 
In  Ireland 


2.  Goods  Traffic:  The  receipts  from  goods,  cattle,  minerals,  parcels,  &c, 
in  1858,  amounted  to  13,580,440/.,  against  13,581,812i  in  1857;  which 
represents  1,4582.  per  mile  in  1858,  compared  with  1,5242.  per  mile  in 
1857.  The  total  receipts  from  goods,  cattle,  minerals,  parcels,  &c.,  may  be 
divided  as  follows,  viz.:  7,711,3502.  was  for  the  conveyance  of  25,593,996 
tons  of  merchandise,  4,046,0612,  was  for  the  conveyance  of  48,396,501  tons 
of  minerals,  501,398i,  for  the  conveyance  of  11,206,110  heads  of  live 
stock,  and  1,321,6312.  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels,  &c.  Although  there 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  in  the  receipts  for  goods,  minerals, 
live  stock,  &c,  in  1858  over  1857,  the  stagnation  in  trade  caused  by  the 
panic  had  a  perceptible  effect  upon  the  receipts  of  the  year  ended  31st  De- 
cember, 1858;  in  this  year  there  was  a  diminution  of  70,3932.  in  the 
receipts  on  account  of  general  merchandise  as  compared  with  the  receipts 
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of  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1857;  this  occurred  entirely  in  England 
and  Scotland.  The  traffic  in  live  stock  also  showed  a  decrease  of  22,350/. 
in  England  and  lft97L  in  Scotland,  which  was  reduced  in  the  general  total 
to  15,9602.  by  an  increase  of  7,487/.  in  Ireland.  The  total  receipts  from 
all  sources  of  traffic  have  amounted  in  England  and  Wales  to  20,244,095/., 
or  2,939/.  per  mile,  in  1858,  against  20,527,748/.,  or  3,105/.  per  mile,  in 
1857;  in  Scotland  to  2,536,933/.,  or  1,949/.  per  mile,  in  1858,  against 
2,501^78/.,  or  2,040/.  per  mile,  in  1857;  and  in  Ireland  to  1,175,721/.,  or 
1,041/.  per  mile,  in  1858,  against  1,145,384/.,  or  1,076/,  per  mile,  in  1857. 
The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources  of  traffic  for  the  whole  kingdom 
having  been  23,956,749/.,  or  2,572/.  per  mile,  in  1868,  against  24,174,610/., 
or  2,715/.  per  mile,  in  1857. 

The  number  of  vehicles  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  this  traffic  was 
as  follows: — 5,445  engines,  12,942  passenger-carriages,  1,750  horse-boxes, 
1,415  carriage-trucks,  61,547  goocfc-waggons,  89,829  mineral  and  other 
waggons,  and  8,374  waggons  for  conveyance  of  live  stock. 

iVorldng  Expenses,— u.  would  appear  that  the  average  working  expenses 
of  railway  companies,  per  mile  of  railway  open,  have  increased  in  England 
and  Wales  from  1,352/.  per  mile  in  1854  to  1,532/.  in  .1858 ;  but  that  they 
have  decreased  in  Scotland  from  961/.  in  1854  to  875/.  in  1858;  and  in 
Ireland  from  465/.  in  1854  to  451/.  in  1858.  The  proportion  which  the 
working  expenses  have  borne  to  the  receipts  has  been  50  per  cent  in 
England  and  Wales  as  compared  with  48  per  cent,  in  1857  ;  44  per  cent, 
in  Scotland  as  compared  with  44  per  cent,  in  1857 :  and  40  per  cent  in 
Ireland  as  compared  with  38  per  cent,  in  1857;  the  general  average  being 
49  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  as  compared  with  47  per  cent  m  1857. 
The  expenditure  smpears  to  be  divided  ,as  foljpws,  viz. :  maintenance  of 
way,  16  per  cent ;  locomotive  expenses,  including  repairs  of  rolling  stock, 
37  per  cent ;  traffic  charges,  27  per  cent ;  miscellaneous,  including  police 
and  watchmen,  compensation,  dbc.,  13  per  cent;  rates  and  government 
duty,  7  per  cent 

A  comparison  of  the  proportion  which  the  expenditure  bears  to  the 
receipts  per  mile,  and  per  train  per  mile,  on  each  railway  separately,  for 
the  years  1855,  1856,  1857,  and  1858,  shows  that  in  England  the  average 
receipts  per  train  mile  decreased  from  70"32cl  in  1857  to  64'44</.  in  1858, 
whilst  the  expenditure  per  train  mile  increased  from  32'88d  in  1857  to 
33-82dL  in  1858.  In  Scotland  the  receipts  per  train  mile  averaged  65*04(i 
in  1857  and  64'24(/l  in  1858,  and  the  expenditure  in  both  years  was 
28'32(i ;  whilst  in  Ireland  the  expenditure  per  train  mile  appears  to  have 
fluctuated  with  the  receipts,  the  receipts  per  train  mile  having  been  66'72ti 
in  1857  and  63'lc/.  in  1858,  and  the  expenditure  24-96c/.  in  1857  and 
26'3d  in  1858.  It  would  appear  from  these  general  results  that  the  ex- 
penditure on  English  railways  was  not  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
traffic  It  must  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  capacity  of  each  railway  for 
traffic  is  affected  by  local  circumstances,  both  as  regards  the  physical 
features  of  the  line  and  the  description  of  traffic  upon  it ;  these  circum- 
stances cannot  be  satisfactorily  estimated,  because  the  returns  forwarded  to 
this  department  by  the  railway  companies  include,  as  a  rule,  groups  of  lines 
and  branches,  varying  in  engineering  features  and  occupying  a  diversity  of 
districts. 

General  Results  of  the  Traffic. — ^The  number  of  passengers,  tons  of  goods 
and  minerals,  and  heads  of  Uve  stock  carried  in  the  years  1856,  1857,  and 
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1858  are  as  follow : — In  1858  there  were  139,193,699  passengers  as  com 
pared  with  139,008,888  in  1857  and  129,347,592  in  1856.  Of  goods  there 
were  conveyed  25,654,620  tons  in  1858,  against  25,027,927  tons  in  1857, 
and  23,823,930  tons  in  1856.  Of  minerals  47,469,676  tons  in  1858  against 
46,293,984  in  1857,  and  40,938,675  tons  in  1856,  and  of  live  stock 
11,326,006  in  1858,  against  11,047,160  in  1857,  and  10,450,625  in 
1856. 

The  receipts  were,  from  passengers,  11,697,904Z.  in  1858,  against 
11,888,218Z.  in  1857,  and  11,376,338  in  1856  ;  from  merchandise  7,711,386t 
in  1858,  against  7,781,743t  in  1857,  and  7,685,379t  in  1856.  From 
minerals  4,046,06U  in  1858,  against  3,987,29H.  in  1857, and  3,585,991i 
in  1856.  From  live  stock  501,398Z.  in  1858  against  517,358t  in  1^57,  and 
517,7862.  in  1856;  the  total  receipts  amounting  to  23,956,749Z.  in  1858, 
against  24,174,6102.  in  1857,  and  23,165,4942.  m  1856.  The  working 
expenses  amounted  to  11,738,8072.  in  1858,  against  11,362,5362.  in  1857, 
and  10,887,7832.  in  1856,  the  proportion  per  cent  of  the  working  expenses 
to  receipts  being  49  per  cent,  in  1858,  47  per  cent,  in  1857,  and  47  per 
cent  in  1856. 

In  England  the  miles  travelled  by  passenger  trains  per  mile  of  railway 
open  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  miles  travelled  by  goods  trains ;  in 
Scotland  the  miles  travelled  by  the  passenger  trains  were  as  three  to  four 
travelled  by  the  goods  trains ;  and  in  Ireland  the  miles  travelled  by  the 
passenger  ti'ains  were  as  three  to  one  travelled  by  the  goods  trains.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  average  receipt  per  passenger  is  17'78d.  in  England,  14'51d.  in 
Scotland,  and  18*66^.  in  Ireland.  It  requires  probably  thirteen  passengers, 
with  luggage,  to  make  up  a  ton ;  there  are,  however,  no  details  to  show  what 
the  expenses  for  attendance  upon  passengers  amount  to;  but  from  the  number 
of  vehicles  used  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  vehicles  to  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  is  as  follows,  viz. : — ^first  class,  1  vehicle 
to  5,575  passengers ;  second  class,  1  vehicle  to  10,579  passengers';  third 
class,  1  vehicle  to  19,816  passengers.  Total,  including  compo^te  and  other 
carriages,  1  vehicle  to  10,755  passengers.  The  receipts  for  goods,  minerals, 
and  cattle  have  averaged — 72d.  per  ton  for  goods,  20(2.  per  ton  for  minerals, 
and  llc2.  per  head  for  cattle,  sheep,  &c  TBs  includes  the  cost  of  loading 
and  unloading,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  transport  Considering  the  distance 
to  which  a  large  amount  of  the  goods  traffic  is  sent,  these  amoimts  show  a 
very  low  rate  per  mile ;  indeed  it  is  notorious  that  in  many  cases  the  rates 
received,  whilst  they  give  an  apparently  large  gross  receipt,  tell  seriously 

r'nst  the  expenditure  of  the  companies.  The  table  of  vehicles  given 
re  shows  that  there  exists  1  goods  waggon  for  every  415  tons  of  goods 
conveyed  during  the  year ;  and  1  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  live  stock 
for  1,338  head  of  live  stock  conveyed  during  the  year.  The  number  %f 
mineral  waggons  does  not  include  many  private  waggons  in  use,  and 
would  not  show  the  average  work  done  by  each  waggon. 

The  general  results  of  the  traffic  in  1858  exhibited  bv  the  above  figures 
are  undoubtedly  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  whilst  the  length  of  railway  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  by  above  400  miles,  the  receipts  were 
actually  less  in  1858  than  in  1857  by  217,8612,,  and  the  working  expenses 
averaged  49  per  cent  of  the  receipts  instead  of  47  per  cent,  as  was  the  case 
in  1857. 
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HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE. 


AcCEDENTgr. 


The  number  of  persons  who  suffered  from  accidents  on  railways  in  the 
years  1857  and  1858,  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  who  travelled, 
was  276  killed  and  566  wounded  in  1858,  against  236  killed  and  738 
wounded  in  1857,  the  proportion  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control,  being  '19  kuled  and  3*01  injured  in  1858, 
against  *18  killed,  and  4*53  injured  in  1857,  and  -07  killed  and  2*18  injured 
in  1856.  It  appears  that  1  passenger  in  5,353,603  has  been  killed,  and 
1  in  332,204  has  been  injui^ed  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control 
during  the  year  1858.  The  proportion  of  killed  and  injured  from  similar 
causes  to  the  number  who  travelled  was  1  in  312,794. 


HABBOUBS  OF  REFUGE. 


Sepori  of  the  Cammissianera  appointed  to  complete  the  Inquiry  on  the  Terms 
recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  tlie  Houee  of  Com-- 
mon$  in  1858. 

The  annual  loss  of  property  from  casualties  on  our  coast  has  been  esti- 
mated at  1,500,0002.  sterling,  whilst  the  average  loss  of  life  resulting  from 
them,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  from  1852  to  1857,  has  amounted  to 
that  of  780  persons  annually.  In  one  ^ear  alone  (1854)  no  fewer  than 
1,549  persons  perished  from  these  casualties,  and  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature was,  consequently,  directed  to  devise  means  to  mitigate  these  serious 
national  calamities.  The  main  object  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commcms  was  to  inquire  into  the  policy-  of  making  further  grants  of 
public  money,  for  the  construction  of  additional  harbours  of  refuge,  and 
much  valuable  information  was  added  to  that  which  had  been  previously 
before  the  country.  But  as  that  committee  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
the  sites  where  the  public  money  should  be  expended,  could  onlv  be  satis- 
factorily determined  by  a  Royal  Commission,  after  fall  investigation  on 
the  spot,  the  present  commission  has  been  constituted  to  complete  the 
inquiry. 

Before  entering  in  detail  upon  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  selected 
the  sites  for  the  harbours  we  are  about  to  propose,  we  shall  advert  briefly 
to  the  principles  that  have  guided  us  in  arriving  at  our  decisions.  We 
desire  to  do  so,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  establish  a  basis  for  carrying 
out  a  '*  national  policy"  on  this  subject,  the  steady  prosecution  of  which, 
in  our  opinion,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  produce  beneficial  results,  whatever 
limit  may  be  assigned  by  the  Legislature  to  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be 
annually  carried  into  execution.  The  harbours  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  prmcipallv  drawn  are  those  "  which  are  required  upon  such  parts  of 
the  coast  as,  being  much  frequented,  are  without  any  adequate  place  of 
safely  into  which  vessels  can  run  if  overtaken  by  storms."  In  bad  weather 
and  contrary  winds  it  is  doubtless  desirable  that  all  vessels,  and  especially 
that  class  by  which  the  coast  is  chiefly  frequented,  should  have  harbours  in 
which  they  can  take  shelter,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  risks  and  wear 
and  tear  incurred  by  keeping  the  sea,  and  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by 
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being  driven  back.  That  such  harbours  are  of  great  service  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  use,  in  that  respect,  made  of  the  harbours  of  Holyhead, 
Kingstown,  and  Portland,  in  which  200,  150,  and  110  vessels  respectively 
have  taken  refuge  at  one  time  during  the  last  few  weeks, — events  of  common 
occurrence, — and  therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tiiey  contribute  veir 
materially,  even  if  indirectly,  to  save  both  life  and  property.  But  it  is 
obvious  tnat  harbours  of  this  description,  however  great  may  be  their  utility, 
differ  very  widely,  in  character,  from  those  rejidered  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  life  by  the  entire  want  of  other  than  tidal  and  bar  harbours 
on  an  extensive  line  of  coast,  much  exposed  to  heavy  on-shore  gales,  and 
the  most  largely  frequented  by  the  class  of  shipping  least  capable,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  keeping  off  a  lee-shore ;  and  as  these  would  appear 
to  have  a  more  especial  claim  on  bur  attention,  we  shall  distinguish  them  by 
the  name  of  LIFE  harbours,  leaving  to  those  first  mentioned  that  of  Refuge 
harbours,  by  which  they  are  already  generally  known.  In  weather  such  as 
has  been  described,  ships  being  able  to  reacn  those  ports  only  which  are 
under  their  lee,  it  is  clear  that  on  any  line  of  coast  the  greater  the  number 
of  such  ports  the  greater  will  be  their  safety ;  and  the  conclusion  becomes 
inevitable,  that  the  best  system  to  adopt  is  the  improvement  of  the  existing 

e>rts,  if  they  are  in  sufficient  number,  and  if  such  a  course  is  practicable, 
ut  if  otherwise,  then  that  the  sites  for  life  harbours — of  which  facility  of 
access  and  sufficient  shelter  are  the  only  essential  requisites — must  be 
sought  at  that  spot  on  the  coast  which  is  most  generally  accessible  from 
every  part  of  it,  evidently  if  it  be  straight  at  its  central  point,  and  if  a  bay, 
at  its  nead.  The  annual  recurrence  of  a  large  loss  of  life,  by  stress  of 
weather,  on  any  line  of  coast  being  the  grounds  by  which  its  claims  to  the 
construction  of  a  life  harbour  should  be  tested,  we  have  been  guided  by  the 
casualties  that  have  occurred  in  those  districts  which  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry  between  the  years  1850-57 ;  and  from  local  informa- 
tion received  it  appears  an  average  has  been  obtained  of  the  annual  amoimt 
of  casualties,  which  is  not  over-estimated  as  respects  each  district,  and 
which  is  correct  as  respects  the  relative  proportion  occurring  at  the  several 
ports  situated  therein.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  stress  of  weather  is 
not  the  sole  occasion  of  their  occurrence,  and  therefore  that  a  considerable 
proportion  do  not  bear  on  the  question  of  life  harbours,  hence  the  need 
of  separating  the  number  arising  from  stress  of  weather. 

The  various  causes  to  which  tiie  casualties  occurring  on  the  coast  may  be 
attributed  are  detailed  in  a  table  which  is  taken  from  the  summary  of  the 
"  Board  of  Trade  Wreck  Register  "  for  the  year  1857 ;  and  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  drawing  attention  to  the  number  which  it  is  stated  have 
fotmdered  at  sea,  because  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  we  received,  especially 
as  respects  colliers,  points  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  vessels  are  sent  to  sea  in  a  state  more  or  less  unseaworthy. 
And  even  of  those  which  are  lost  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbours,  en- 
deavouring to  rtm  in  during  heavy  weather,  the  information  within  our 
reach  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  what  proportion  are  lost  from  want  of 
seamanship,  or  from  recklessness  in  running  for  a  harbour  under  circum- 
stances in  which  a  well-found  vessel  would  experience  comparatively  no 
danger  in  keeping  the  sea.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  the  public  money  is  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  life  harbours 
— and  every  allowance  being  made  for  those  casualties  which  we  have 
pointed  out  as  capable  of  prevention,  loss  of  life  and  property  amply  sufficient 
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remains  to  enlist  both  our  judgment  and  our  feelings  in  that  course— on  the 
othejr  hand  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  any  further  measures  can  be 
taken,  either  of  a  public  or  private  character,  to  insure  that  the  vessels  are 
seaworthy  in  their  hulls,  well  found  aloft,  sufficiently  manned,  not  over- 
loaded ;  and  that  in  no  case  want  of  seamanship,  of  sobriety,  of  vigilance, 
and  losses  apparently  fraudulent,  escape  without  adequate  investigation. 

Of  1,700  voyages  made  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years  by  vessels  in  the  employ 
of  a  Glasgow  firm,  largely  engaged  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  only 
thirteen  resulted  in  shipwreck,  and  of  these  thirteen  wrecks  not  one  occurred 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom, — a  fact  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  casualty  returns,  that  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  losses  occur  among  the  comparatively  inferior 
vessels  frequenting  the  coasts,  and  that  few  happen  amongst  the  generally 
superior  class  of  vessels  proceeding  foreign,  consequently  that  it  is  for  the 
former  life  harbours  are  chiefly  required.  Intimately  connected  with  losses 
at  sea,  and  well  worthy  therefore  of  every  additional  measure  which  can  be 
taken  for  its  improvement,  is  the  character  of  the  seaman  ;  placed  in  a  not 
very  favourable  point  of  view,  by  the  statement  that  the  same  firm  has  lost 
during  the  last  six  years  not  less  than  20,000i  by  desertion.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  which  have  been  made  both  by  legislation  and  private  bene- 
volence, it  is  unhappily  notorious  that  ships  proceeding  to  sea  are  too 
frequently  exposed  to  serious  delay  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  manned ; 
and  in  some  cases,  to  real  danger  from  the  state  of  intoxication  in  which  the 
men  are  sent  on  board.  The  defects  of  character  which,  with  too  much 
reason,  have  subjected  our  seamen  to  the  charge  of  deterioration,  have  been 
greatly  fostered,  if  not  originated  by  the  vicious  crimping  system  now  in 
course  of  gradual  abolition.  To  the  degree  of  cordial  and  combined 
support,  which  the  legislative  enaxitments  passed  for  this  purpose,  shall 
receive  from  the  shipowners  in  the  several  ports,  we  can  alone  look  for  its 
final  extinction.  Desertion,  and  most  of  the  other  evils  so  justly  complained 
of,  can  be  traced  to  causes  for  which  the  seamen  are  by  no  means  solely 
responsible,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  efforts  made  for 
their  amelioration  have  been  attended  with  marked  success.  To  measures 
of  this  description,  within  the  means  of  the  larger  pwners,  and  to  be  attained 
by  mutual  co-operation  amongst  the  less  wealthy,  rather  than  to  legislation, 
we  are  disposed  to  look  for  raising  the  moral  tone  of  our  seamen. 

In  addition  to  easy  access  and  sufficient  shelter,  facility  of  egress  on  the 
return  of  fine  weather,  of  obtaining  repairs  and  supplies,  security  from 
attack,  convenience  as  a  port  of  call,  and  for  the  collection  of  convoys, 
require  careful  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  refuge  harbour, 
the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  that  of  affording  assistance  to  the  passing 
trade.  It  will,  however,  be  found,  as  we  proceed,  that  these  characteristics 
of  a  reftige  harbour  in  some  cases  touch  the  question  of  saving  life  and  pro- 
perty so  closely  as  to  render  it  little,  if  at  all,  less  valuable  than  the  life 
harbour.  When  there  is  an  entire,  or  (in  consequence  of  their  compara- 
tively small  amount)  a  virtual  absence  of  local  interests  at  the  place  which 
we  select  for  the  site  of  a  harbour,  and  therefore  when  the  benefit  accruing 
from  its  construction  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  passing  trade,  we  shall 
consider  the  benefit  to  be  solely  national.  In  all  sucn  cases  it  is  clear  that 
the  expense  of  its  construction  must  be  defrayed  by  a  grant  solely  from  the 
public  funds ;  and  we  recommend  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be 
met  by  a  moderate  due  on  the  vessels  engaged  in  any  trade  which  may 
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be  conducted  in  it,  in  default  of  which,  by  an  annual  vote  for  the  purpose. 
Tlie  question,  whether  the  sums  arising  from  such  moderate  dues  in  these 
harbours  should  not  be  paid  into  a  common  fimd,  to  meet  their  ^neral 
expenses  of  maintenance,  cieserves  consideration,  as  in  this  mode  a  deficiency 
of  dues  for  the  purpose  in  some  harbours  might  be  met  by  a  surplus  in 
others.  Where  there  are  local  interests  of  considerable  amount  at  the 
place  we  select  for  the  site  of  a  harbour,  and  where,  therefore,  the  benefit 
accruing  from  its  construction  is  divided,  in  a  proportion  varying  according 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  between  the  passing  and  the  local  - 
trade,  we  shall  consider  that  benefit  to  be  partly  national  and  partly  local. 
In  all  such  cases,  we  recommend  that  the  expense  of  its  construction  shall  be 
defrayed  partly  by  a  grant,  and  partly  by  funds  raised  in  the  locality,  their 
respective  proportions  being  determined  by  that  of  the  respective  amount 
of  benefit  conferred  on  the  passing  and  local  trade.  The  expense  of  main- 
tenance in  this  case  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  harbour  dues,  but  not  to  go 
into  a  common  fund,  in  order  that  each  locality  may  have  the  advantage 
or  otherwise  accruing  from  its  own  trade.  Where  there  is  a  comparativdy 
small  amount  of  benefit  conferred  on  the  passing  trade,  and  the  local 
interests  are  very  large  at  a  port  preferring  claims  for  assistance,  and  there- 
fore the  benefit  accruing  to  the  passing  trade,  though  of  value  to  some 
extent,  is  little  more  than  incidental,  and  such  as  would  iii  all  probability, 
sooner  or  later,  be  obtained  from  the  wants  of  the  locality  rendering  the 
construction  of  a  harbour  imperative,  we  shall  consider  the  benefit  to  be 
purelv  local.  In  special  cases,  where  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  com- 
mercial community  of  the  locality  enable  them  to  offer  undoubted  security, 
yfe  shall  recommend  a  loan  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  harbour,  the 
proportionate  amount  of  which  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  refuge  derived 
by  the  passing  trade. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  various  harbours  we  are  about  to  recommend 
should  be  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  public  expense,  and  as  they 
are  national  undertakings,  we  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  member  of 
the  Commission  who  has  given  strong  evidence  before  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  contrary  effect,  further  of  opinion,  that 
as  they  are  national  undertakings,  a  passing  toll  should  not  be  levied  for 
their  erection  or  maintenance.  In  all  cases,  the  area  of  refuge  created  in- 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  should  be  placed 
under  direct  Government  control,  in  order  to  ensure  its  application  strictly 
to  that  purpose,  and  the  practice  at  present  foUowed  in  the  existing  reAige 
harbours,  of  not  levving  any  due  on  vessels  resorting  to  them  for  shelter 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to.     It  would  further  seem  expedient  that,  where 

Sracticable,  the  advantage  of  the  increased  value  of  the  land  in  the  imme- 
iate  vicinity,  consequent  upon  the  construction  of  these  harbours,  should 
be  secured  to  the  public.  At  the  greater  number  of  the  ports  we  visited, 
much  evidence  was  tendered  to  us  "  on  the  improvement  of  which  they  are 
capable,  as  bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  refuge  in  the  event  of  need 
by  passing  vessels ;"  and  in  several  cases  of  this  description,  claims  for  pecu- 
niary assistance  for  this  purpose  were  brought  before  us.  Where,  on  inves- 
tigation, these  claims  proved  to  be  grounded  upon  considerations,  whether  as 
respects  shipping  or  fisheries  purely  local,  the  question  resolved  itself  into 
one  bearing  on  general  harbour  improvement.  As  such,  it  did  not  fall  within 
our  inquiry;  though  the  suggestion  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  relative  to  loans  granted  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  the 
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loana  made  for  drainage  and  public  works,  may  very  possibly  afford  a 
means  of  meeting  sucn  claims  hereafter.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
observe  that,  justice  to  the  present  proprietors  of  the  harbour  debts  will 
probably,  in  most  cases,  preclude  the  Government  loan  being  made  a  prefe- 
rential debt  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  subject  of  loans  involves  various 
important  considerations,  we  have  treated  it  at  length,  and  under  a  distinct 
head,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report 

We  should  further  recommend,  that  in  no  case  should  assistance,  either  by 
grant  or  loan,  be  given  when  funds  raised  by  a  tax  upon  shipping  are  not 
expended  for  purely  shipping  purposes,  and  that  Government  supervision  as 
respects  the  execution  of  the  works,  and  the  due  application  of  the  funds  to 
their  intended  purposes,  should  be  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  Govern- 
ment aid.  It  must  be  evident,  that  a  careful  study  of  all  the  local  circum- 
stances, and  peculiarities,  in  each  case,  would  alone  justify  a  final  decision^ 
with  regard  to  the  exact  lines  and  the  precise  extent  of  the  works  to  be  under- 
taken, at  the  several  sites  which  we  shall  recommend  for  the  construction  of 
harbours.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  requisite  obser- 
vations would  occupy  a  considerable  time,  and  would  occasion  an  expense, 
justifiable  only  in  those  cases  in  which  our  recommendations  shall  be  finally 
confirmed.  While,  however,  the  character  and  cost  of  the  works  we  have 
decided  upon  are  open  to  the  revision  of  the  engineers  to  whom  their  con- 
struction may  eventually  be  confided,  we  think  it  well  to  remark,  that  the 
care  with  which  we  have  gone  into  both  these  questions,  has  been  sufficient 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  material  departure  from  our  conclusions  in 
either  case.  A  variety  of  plans  having  been  submitted  to  us,  all  more  or  less 
with  the  view  of  diminishmg  the  expense  of  breakwaters,  it  is  our  intention 
to  enter  into  this  subject,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overrated,  in  a 
JBupplementary  report  on  construction,  which  shall  follow  that  which  we  now 
submit,  as  soon  as  the  thorough  investigation  it  demands  shall  have  been 
completed ;  and  we  have  in  no  case  failed  very  carefully  to  consider  the 
principles  upon  which  they  have  been  proposed.  In  that  report  we  shall 
investigate  Uie  rate  of  progress  of  construction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  element 
which  seriously  affects  the  ultimate  cost  of  all  works  of  tliis  description, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be  found  expedient,  should  regulate  the  amount  of  the 
annual  grants  made  for  the  purpose.  In  it  we  shall  also  supply  plans  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  harbours  we  piropose  for  construction. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  submit  for  your 
Majesty's  consideration,  our  views  in  regard  to  the  different  districts  within 
the  limits  of  our  inquiry,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited  by  us. 

East  Coast  op  Scotland. 
The  traffic  on  this  coast  is  considerable.  Beside  the  coasting  trade,  and 
Davis  Strait  and  Greenland  fisherv,  there  is  a  lar^  foreign  trade  with  the 
Baltic  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  west  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  from  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
which  a  large  traffic  has  lately  risen  up  between  the  continental  ports  and 
the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  export  of  fish.  The  information 
within  our  reach  has  been  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  our  forming  a  very 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic,  but  we 
believe  we  shall  not  greatly  err  in  stating  those  which  pass  along  the  coast 
annually  at  10,000,  and  those  which  proceed  through  the  PentTand  Firth 
at  about  the  like  number.     In  the  configuration  of  the  land  between  the 
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Pentla^d  Firth  and  the  Farn  Islands  is  found  a  natural  division  of  the 
coast  into  two  districts  for  refuge  purposes,  that  to  the  north  comprising 
the  Moray  Firth,  and  that  to  the  south  the  coast  between  Rattray  Head  and 
the  Farn  Islands.  In  the  former,  Cromarty  Bay  supplies  an  excellent  life 
harbour,  in  the  position  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
placed  so  deep  in  the  bight,  and  lies  so  far  out  of  the  direct  track  of  vessels, 
that  it  is  practically  of  little  use  for  refiige  purposes  to  the  passing  trade. 
This  view  of  the  case  being  confirmed  by  the  returns,  which  show  an  entire 
absence  of  wrecks  arising  from  stress  of  weather  on  the  Caithness  coast, 
and  comparatively  few  on  its  southern  shore,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  wants  of  the  passing  trade,  as  respects  a  life  harbour,  are  adequately 
provided  for. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  in  shipping,  a  very  important  feature  on  this 
coast  is  the  herring  fishery,  which,  existing  along  the  whole  of  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  on  the  coast  of  Caithness, 
where  it  gathers  fishermen  from  all  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland, 
including  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  and  Shetland;  1,700  boats,  manned  by 
upwards  of  8,000  men,  having  been  employed  in  the  fishery  district  of 
Wick  during  the  past  year.  In  the  eighty  miles  of  coast  between  Cromarty 
and  the  Pentland  Firth,  there  is  not  a  single  harbour  that  these  boats  can 
enter  at  low  water,  nor,  if  loaded,  can  they  venture  near  them  until  half- 
tide.  Cromarty  is  too  far  distant  to  be  of  use ;  so  that  in  the  event  of 
a  North  Sea  gaJe  there  is  not  a  harbour  on  the  coast  they  can  run  for  during 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  but  they  are  exposed  to  the  same 
risk  of  life  and  of  property  as  they  were  in  the  disastrous  gale  of  the 
8th  August,  1848,  when,  in  the  short  space  of  four  hours,  thirty-seven  lives 
were  lost  in  Wick  Bay  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  British  Fishery  Society,  an  association  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  fisheries,  have  constructed  such 
harbours  as  their  means  would  permit,  at  Pulteney  Town,  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Wick,  but  these  harbom's  have  been  found  to  be  far  too 
limited  in  extent  for  the  great  number  of  boats  that  annually  congregate  in 
this  district  The  society  prepared  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
harbour ;  but  the  Admiralty  objected  to  the  design  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  fulfil  the  object  intended,  and  would  spoil  the  bay  for  any  larger 
work  which  might- be  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
fishery,  and  that  of  the  shipping  consequent  on  it ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  British  Fishery  Society  at  once  offered  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  funds  to  the  construction  of  a  more  extended  work. 

To  vessels  which,  having  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  are  ^ 
there  met  by  strong  westerly  winds,  or,  to  those  which,  having  made  their 
passage  through  from  the  westward,  are  met  by  strong  winds  from  the 
southward,  a  refuge  harbour  at  Wick,  especially  during  the  winter,  when 
the  days  are  short  and  the  weather  very  severe,  would  afford  most  useful 
shelter,  and  prove  a  great  boon;  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  confirmed 
by  the  use  made  of  Scrabster  Road,  at  the  other  entrance  of  the  firth,  for 
the  like  purposes.  As  it  would  likewise  enable  a  large  body  of  hardy  and 
industrious  fishermen  to  pursue  their  hazardous  calling  with  the  certainty 
of  a  life  harbour  under  their  lee  in  onshore  gales,  and  therefore,  in  com- 
parative safety,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  its  immediate  construc- 
tion. A  design  for  such  a  harbour  will  be  shown,  where  the  breakwaters 
are  drawn  so  as  to  enclose  the  whole  of  the  bay,  as  far  as  can  be  done 
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consistently  with  retaining  the  natural  shelter  of  the  north  and  south  heads. 
With  the  understanding  that  stone^  which  is  abundant  on  the  spot,  will  be 
obtained  free  of  charge,  ^we  are  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  such  breakwaters 
will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  250,000^  After  duly  considering  the  national 
and  the  local  benefit  which  will  accrue  from  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed harbour,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  equal 
m  amount,  and  therefore  submit  that  a  grant  not  exceeding  half  the  sum 
above  named  be  made  in  aid  of  its  construction,  on  condition  that  an  equal 
sum  is  raised  for  the  like  purpose  in  the  locality. 

The  large  loss  of  life  which  occurred  amongst  the  fishermen  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Moray  Firth,  in  November  1857,  having  turned  the  attention 
of  influential  parties,  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  the  necessity  of  a  life 
harbour  for  the  fishing-boats  at  that  point  of  the  coast  which  shall  be  found 
the  most  conducive  to  the  general  safety  of  the  men  employed  in  them ; 
and  as  this  projected  harbour,  though,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  local  character, 
will,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Wick,  render  the  measures  taken  for  the 
protection  of  life  in  this  district  very  complete,  we  recommend  that  assist- 
ance, by  way  of  loan,  to  the  extent  of  one  half  the  sum  required,  should  be 
granted,  in  aid  of  its  construction,  provided  it  should  prove  to  be  moderate 
in  amount,  and  adequate  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

In  the  district  comprised  between  Rattray  head  and  the  Fam  islands,  we 
find  to  the  south  ample  refuge  afforded  by  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  capable, 
however,  of  some  improvement  by  way  of  beacons  and  lights,  and  further 
north,  though  less  easy  of  access,  by  the  Tay.  In  the  former  there  is 
a  large  and  valuable  Ashing  trade ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 
of  Anstruther,  on  the  north  side  of  its  entrance,  was  brought  before  us  as  a 
measure  which  would  much  tend  to  its  security.  The  assistance  requisite 
was  stated  to  be  a  loan  of  18,000^,  secured  on  a  harbour  revenue  of  1,2002L 
per  annum,  in  order  to  complete  a  sum  of  30,0002.>equired  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  works.  We  gladly  draw  attention  to  this  case, 
though  we  did  not  enter  into  its  investigation,  considering  it  one  which 
might  more  properly  be  met  by  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board;  and  we,  therefore,  offer  no  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

Between  the  Tay  and  Peterhead  there  is  no  point  on  the  coast  which 
would  admit  of  the  construction  o£  a  life  harbour,  the  expense  of  which 
would  not  be  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  casualties  arising  firom  stress  of  w.eather  shown  by  the  returns, 
and  the  position  of  Peterhead  at  one  extreme  of  the  district  renders  it 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  With  respect  to  a  refuge  harbour,  however, 
the  case  is  entirely  different,  and  the  importance  of  Peterhead  in  this  point 
of  view  ^ill  appear  from  the  following  considerations: — Its  advanced 
position  at  the  most  prominent  headland  on  the  east  coast  of  Scodand 
constitutes  it  a  turning  point  to  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  fii^uenting 
the  Moray  and  Pentland  Firths;  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  wind-bound 
vessels,  and  is  a  favourite  port  of  call  for  orders,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
land-fall  and  point  of  departure  for  the  passing  trade ;  it  is  the  principal 
port  of  the  Scotch  whalers,  and  is  a  considerable  station  for  the  herring 
fishery  ;  it  presents  the  most  fitting'  point  for  the  collection  of  convoys,  and 
for  a  naval  station  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  a  breakwater  to  convert  the  South 
bay  of  Peterhead  into  a  moderate-sized  harbour  of  refuge  could  be  con- 
structed for  about  330,000^.,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  bar  and 
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the  abundance  of  ^anite  Ijiiig  close  at  hand ;  and  a  plan  will  be  given, 
showing  that  which  was  laid  before  ns,  and  one  which  we  are  disposed  to 
consider  more  suitable,  and  certainly  not  more  costly.  Under  these  favour- 
able circumstances,  combined  with  the  consideration  of  the  natural  facilities 
which  we  have  detailed,  we  recommend  the  enclosure  of  the  south  bay,  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  300,000i;  and  considering  the  proportion  which  the 
shipping  trading  to  the  port  will  bear  to  those  of  the  passing  trade  which 
will  resort  to  it  for  refuge  purposes,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  amounts  of 
national  and  local  benefit  conferred  will  be  fairly  represented  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  and  two-thirds  respectively.  We,  therefore,  submit  that 
a  grant  of  100,0002.  be  made  in  aid  of  the  proposed  harbour,  to  be  met  by 
a  sum  of  200,0002.  raised  in  the  locality,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
purpose. 

The  recommendation  we  have  made  with  respect  to  Peterhead  precludes 
the  possibility  of  our  advocating  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  at 
Fraserburgh,  which  is  immediately  in  its  vicinity;  Fraserburgh  is,  how- 
ever, well  calculated  for  a  refuge  harbour  for  that  limited  portion  of  the 
passing  trade  which  resorts  to  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  for  vessels  pro- 
ceeding to  the  southward,  prevented  by  bad  weather  from  getting  round 
Kinnaird  Head.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  visited  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Leith,  Glasgow,  Londonderry,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  Bridlington,  and  Hull, 
and  that  we  received  deputations  from  Lossiemouth,  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
and  Stonehaven.  Our  object  in  doing  so  was  to  obtain  evidence  relative  to  the 
general  ouestion  of  life  and  reftige  narbours  free  from  the  strong  partiality 
m  their  favour  not  imnaturally  evinced  at  those  places  at  which  their  con- 
struction had  been  the  subject  of  public  expectation.  At  many  of  these 
places  we  received  evidence  evincing  in  various  degrees  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise whict  tas  prompted  the  expenditure  of  suras  very  large  in  proportion 
to  their  revenues,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  convenience  of  the 
trade  by  which  they  are  frequented ;  and  from  several  of  them  we  received 
application  for  pecuniary  assistance  ta  complete  improvements  for  which 
the  local  funds  had  proved  insufficient,  grounded  on  the  extent  of  refiige 
which  would  in  consequence  be  obtained  for  the  passing  trade.  Every 
harbour  is  useful,  both  for  life  and  refuge  purposes,  to  the  extent  to  whicn 
it  possesses  those  capabilities  which  we  have  designated  as  essential,  and  its 
improvement  in  that  direction  must  pro  tanto  be  a  public  benefit,  and  must 
therefore  constitute  a  claim  for  assistance  from  the  public  funds.  But,  in 
the  cases  in  question,  no  object  of  this  kind  would  be  obtained  at  a  cost  in 
any  degree  commensurate  with  the  comparatively  small  exigencies  of  the 
district  shown  by  the  returns  of  casualties.  The  question,  therefore,  resolved 
itself  into  one  of  local  harbour  improvement,  into  the  investigation  of  which, 
being  beyond  our  province,  we*  did  not  enter,  and  on  which  therefore  we 
offer  no  opinion. 

NoBTH  AND  East  Coasts  of  Ireland. 

On  the  noiih  coast  of  Ireland  the  attention  of  the  Commission  was 
specially  drawn  to  the  Antrim  Skerries,  which  we  visited,  and  they  were 
carefully  surveyed  under  our  directions.  This  outlying  chain  of  islands 
forms  almost  a  natural  breakwater,  and,  by  filling  up  either  the  broad  or 
west  sound,  a  larse  harbour  could  readily  be  made ;  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  many  persons  nave  been  struck  by  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  site. 
The  existence,  however,  of  numerous  excellent  harbours  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  Antrim  Skerries^  and  the  small  amount  of  the  casualties  arising  from 
stress  of  weather  in  the  North  Channel,  as  shown  In  the  returns,  preclude 
the  necessity  of  constructing  a  harbour  at  that  place,  either  for  life  or  refiige 
purposes.  We  incline  to  i£e  belief  that,  as  doin^  so  would  necessitate  me 
shutting  up  of  the  Broad  Sound,  it  might  not  oe  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  parties  on  the  spot,  who  regarded  with  most  favour  the  pro- 
posal to  shut  up  the  West  Sound,-^an  arrangement  very  much  better 
adapted  to  render  the  harbour  serviceable  as  a  commercial  port.  We  are 
unable  to  recommend  a  grant  In  aid  of  such  a  project,  because.  In  our 
opinion,  the  value  of  the  roadstead  for  refuge  purposes  would  be  verv 
slightly  increased  bv  its  execution ;  but  should  the  parties  concerned  think 
proper  to  embark  m  this  latter  scheme,  we  submit  that  they  should  be 
assisted  by  a  loan  to  the  extent  of  half  the  sum  required,  provided  It  is 
moderate  In  amount,  and  adequate  to  its  Intended  object. 

Lough  Carllngford,  on  the  east  coast,  offers  a  spacious  natural  harbour 
in  the  very  position  that  a  life  harbour  In  this  district  would  be  desirable, 
namely.  In  the  track  of  Liverpool  vessels  bound  through  the  North  Channel, 
and  of  ships  from  the  Clyde  bound  south  through  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
approach,  however,  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  flat  on  which  there  is  a  depth 
only  of  twelve  feet  at  low  water  of  spring  tides.  A  personal  inspection 
having  satisfied  us  as  to  the  value  of  this  extensive  sneet  of  water,  and 
entibrely  concurring  In  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  uie  advantage  of  removing  at  any  moderate  cost  the 
obstruction  at  the  entrance,  we  have  instituted  a  special  investigation  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  engineer,  of  the  obstructions  requisite  to  be 
removed  to  ensure  a  channel  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  deep  at  low 
water  of  spring  tides,  and  600  feet  in  width* 

A  series  of  borings  being  essentially  necessary,  and  these  operations 
depending  entirely  on  the  favourable  conditions  of  smooth  water  and  fine 
weather,  we  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  received  a  report  and  estimate 
for  the  work ;  presuming,  however,  that  a  sum  of  50,0()()t  would  render 
this  h^bour  accessible,  at  all  times,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that 
pass  along  this  coast,  we  confidently  recommend  a  grant  to  that  amount, 
subject,  however,  to  such  revision  as  may  arise  &om  the  report  of  the 
engineer.  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  having  been  particularly 
invited  to  Ardglass,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Carlingford,  and  to  the 
Dublin  Skerries,  a  few  miles  to  the  soudi,  as  sites  for  a  refuge  harbour,  we 
visited  both  these  places,  though  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 
Ardglass  harbour  is  much  resorted  to  by  fishing  boats  during  the  season, 
and  would  be  rendered  far  more  useful  if  its  pier,  which  now  lies  in  ruins, 
were  reconstructed.  As  a  site  for  a^  national  harbour,  the  bay  is  far  too 
limited  in  extent,  nor  is  any  refuge  here  necessary  within  so  short  a  dis- 
tance of  Lough  CarllMford.  The  natural  features  of  a  projecting  point 
closely  adjoining  the  Dublin  Skerries  offer  some  facilities  for  forming  a 
breakwater  to  enclose  a  bav  now  open  to  the  northward,  and  It  is  possible 
that  a  harbour  fit  for  vessels  of  a  Lmited  draft  ihight  be  constructed  here 
at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost;  but  its  position,  about  halfway  between 
the  contemplated  harbour  of  Carlingford,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north, 
and  Kingstown,  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south,  renders  such  a  work 
unnecessary.  ^  ' 

We  regret  that  the  limited  depth  of  water  In  the  harbour  at  Wexford, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  engineering  problem  connected  with  the 
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improvement  of  its  entrance,  preclude  the  possibility  of  onr  recommending 
the  expenditure  of  pubh'c  money  for  that  purpose,  as  otherwise  it  would 
form  a  ^  valuable  life  harbour  for  a  limited  district  of  coast,  between 
Wicklow  Head  and  Camsore  Point,  now  unprovided  for.  We  are,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  a  light  vessel,  placed  near  the  south  entrance  of 
Ballygeary  Bay,  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  Wexford  South  Bay 
a  userul  refuge  for  the  niimerous  vessels  which  pass  along  this  part  of  the 
Irish  coast. 

Waterford  on  the  south  coast  has,  in  many  respects,  a  resemblance  to 
CarlingfonL  A  reference  to  the  chart  will  show  that  the  approach  is  free 
from  danger ;  there  is  a  bold  shore  and  a  clean  bottom ;  the  entrance  is 
wide,  and  the  harbour  offers  a  large  area  of  sheltered  anchorage  within. 
But,  as  at  Carlingford,  a  flat  having  only  thirteen  feet  over  it  obstructs 
the  entrance  at  low  water.  Several  borings  made  by  persons  locally  in- 
terested indicate  that  this  flat  consists  of  clay,  and  it  is,  therefore,  fair  to 
presume  that,  if  once  dredged  away,  the  scour  of  the  daily  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  would  keep  the  passage  clear.  Looking  at  the  many  advantages 
this  harbour  ofiers,  at  its  position  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Ireland,  and 
near  the  entrance  of  St.  George's  Channel,  we  concur  in  opinion  with  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that 
these  natural  advantages  should  be  turned  to  account,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  a  grant  to  be  laid  out  in  deepening  the  approach 
to  Waterford  harbour,  by  forming  a  channel  600  feet  wide  and  not  less 
than  twenty-one  feet  in  depth  at  low  water  spring  tide.  From  the  same  causes 
of  delay  as  at  Carlingford,  we  have  not  yet  received  the  report  and  esti- 
mate of  the  engineer  for  the  dredging  of  this  channel ;  our  recommendation 
is,  therefore,  at  present  confined  to  the  provisional  sum  of  o0,000i.  The 
conversion  of  Carlingford  into  a  refuge  harbour,  combined  with  the  existence 
of  that  at  Kingstown,  the  improvement  of  Waterford  for  purposes  of  refuge 
to  the  largest  ships,  and  the  excellent  natural  harbour  of  Cork,  will,  we 
anticipate,  form  ample  provision  for  shelter  in  those  two  districts  comprised 
between  Lough  Strangford  and  Wicklow,  and  between  Carnsore  Point  and 
the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale;  these,  we  believe,  will  tend  materially  to  dimi- 
nish the  casualties,  unhappily  too  frequent  amongst  the  numerous  shipping 
frequenting  the  Irish  Channel 

Bristol  Channel. 

The  trade  of  the  Bristol  Channel  comprises  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  ship- 
ping and  one-tenth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  entire  United  Kingdom,  and  its 
exportation  of  coal,  amounting  to  five  millions  of  tons,  is  daily  on  the 
increase.  Its  foreign  trade,  including  the  importation  of  copper  ore,  is  one 
of  very  considerable  value.  Wind-bound  vessels  accumulate  in  its  principal 
anchorages  in  large  numbers ;  at  the  Mumbles,  we  hear  of  300  vessels ;  in 
Penarth  Roads,  of  500  vessels;  off  Limdy  Island,  of  100  vessels;  and  in 
Whitesand  Bay  of  200  vessels.  The  consideration  of  the  refuge  question 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  leads  to  its  division  into  two  districts;  one,  the 
Bristol  Channel  Proper,  lying  to  the*  eastward  of  Lundy  Island,  the  other 
comprising  the  coast  from  Hartland  Point  to  the  Land's  End.  In  the 
former  of  these,  the  upper  part  of  the  Channel,  supplying  safe  anchorage 
throughout,  we  are  of  opinion  no  life  harbour  is  required, — a  view  of  the 
case  confirmed  by  the  returns,  which  show  no  wrecks  from  stress  of  weather 
above  the  Holms ;  but  it  is.  unquestionable  that  a  refuge  harbour  at  the 
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entrance  of  this  Channel  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  trade,  at  all 
the  ports  from  Cardiff  and  Bridgewater  upwards,  and  that  at  Lundy  Island 
is  to  be  found  a  site  in  every  respect  well  adapted  for  such  a  harbour, 
except  the  important  one  of  expense, — the  depth  of  water,  and  consequent 
cost  being  ^so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  recommending  it 
at  present 

To  the  general  trade  bound  to  the  westward,  and  unable  to  make  head 
against  heavy  contrary  winds,  a  harbour  at  Lundy  Island  would  afford 
shelter,  with  less  risk  than  oue  at  the  Mumbles,  and  with  much  less  loss  of 
distance  than  running  back  to  Penarth  or  King  Road.  To  it,  as  a  port  of 
departure  from  which  they  could  get  to  sea  with  the  first  favourable  slant 
of  wind,  the  larger  and  more  valuable  vessels  from  the  ports  above  named 
would  be  towed  down ;  and  the  smaller  vessels,  taking  advantage  of  the 
tide,  would  work  down  as  opportunities,  brief  but  favourable,  offered.  For 
the  collection  of  convoys,  and  for  a  naval  station  to  watch  the  Channel,  it 
is  well  suited.  Being  subject  to  no  violence  from  sea  to  the  eastward,  the 
breakwater  would  be  of  the  cheapest  description, — a  mere  rubble  mound, 
the  construction  of  which,  requiring  little  skilled  labour,  would  be  well 
adapted  for  the  employment  of  convicts,  for  the  safe  custody  of  whom  the 
island  would  afford  every  facility. 

But,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  depth  of  water  in  which  the  break- 
water must  be  necessarily  placed,  as  appears  on  the  plan  we  have  given,  is 
so  great  as  to  occasion  a  cost  of  construction  not  to  be  thought  of  untU 
those  harbours  which  are  of  more  urgent  necessity  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  practical  proofe  of  the  benefit  which  is  expected  to  accrue  firom 
them  shall  have  been  obtained;  or  unless  a  field  for  convict  labour  is 
required ;  and  for  these  objects  we  recommend  that  it  should  be  kept  in  view. 

The  character  and  value  of  the  trade  of  Swansea  is  evinced  by  the 
increase  of  its  foreign  trade  from  60,000  tons,  in  1851,  to  262,000  tons,  in 
1857 ;  and  of  its  total  tonnage  from  269,000  to  537,000  tons  in  the  same 
period.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  harbour  was  4,000L  in  1851 :  it  has 
now  reached  26,000L  Its  dock  accommodation,  now  only  1 1  acres,  will 
this  year  be  increased  to  33,  and  a  new  frontage,  available  for  trade,  two 
miles  in  extent,  will  be  obtained.  Its  annual  imports  of  silver  and  copper 
ore  exceed  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  value,  and  the  value  of  a  single  cargo 
has  been  known  to  amount  to  70,000L  This  large  and  increasing  trade  is 
exposed  to  serious  inconvenience  from  the  unsheltered  state  of  the  road- 
stead at  the  Mumbles,  which,  however,  is  not  of  a  character  to  occasion  loss 
of  life  or  property,  and  therefore  forms  no  ground  for  the  construction  of  a 
life  harbour.  Though  at  present  the  resort  of  a  large  number  of  vessels, 
from  want  of  a  better  place  of  reftige,  it  is  deficient  in  those  important 
essentials  of  a  refuge  harbour,  eligibility  of  site,  easy  access,  and  depth  of 
water.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  recommend  it  as  a  site  for  a  refuge 
harbour  for  the  general  trade  of  the  channel,  but,  very  deeply  impressed  by 
the  strong  evidence  brought  before  us  of  the  great  commercial  enterprise 
and  increasing  trade  at  Swansea,  and  in  the  conviction  that  a  harbour  at 
the  Mumbles  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  afford  refrige  to  the  general  trade, 
while  for  local  purposes  it  is  much  required, — we  recommend  that  any 
application  for  a  loan,  not  exceeding  one  half  the  amount  required  for  its 
conslTuction,  should  be  favourably  entertained. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Bristol  Channel  proper,  we  find  between 
Hartland  Point  and  the  Land's  End,  a  long  iron-bound  coast,  which  is  a 
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dead  lee  shore  during  the  heaviest  and  most  dangerous  gales,  where  no 
shelter  can  be  found,  except  at  Padstow,  which,  from  its  central  position, 
would  be  a  valuable  life  harbour  for  the  coasting  trade,  were  it  not  for  the 
peculiarly  dangerous  character  of  its  entrance  in  heavy  weather.  The 
returns,  however,  show  wrecks  from  stress  of  weather,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  amply  sufficient  in  number  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  a  harbour ; 
and  we  therefore  recommend  the  grant  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  40,000Z.  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  down  Stepper  Point.  The  extent  of  work  involved 
in  this  operation  has  been  ascertamed  by  a  special  examination  undertaken 
under  our  direction,  a  report  of  which  will  be  annexed.  By  its  execution, 
we  trust,  the  facility  of  access  to  the  harbour  in  bad  weather  will  be  so  in- 
creased, as  to  enable  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  passing  trade  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  to  the  full  extent  of  which  its  limited  capacity  will  admit. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  create  a  true  wind  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  instead  of  the  baffling  winds  which  now  prevail  in  heavy  north- 
westerly gales,  by  which  vessels  are  prevented  from  reaching  a  safe 
anchorage.  As,  however,  its  success  may  be  considered  not  entirely  free 
from  doubt,  we  recommend  that  the  expenditure  for  this  purpose  be  limited, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  20,000/L,  for  which  sum  the  otner  portion  of  the 
point  can  be  cut  down  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  test  the  value  of  the  whole 
operation  for  its  intended  puipose. 

The  magnitude  of  the  coastmg  trade  proceeding  round  the  Land's  End,  on 
voyages  to  and  from  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  and  the  Bristol  Channel, 
has  induced  us  to  recommend  the  construction  of  a  refrige  harbour  in 
St.  Ives  Bay.  St  Ives  is  contiguous  to  the  ^eat  highway  of  all  ships 
entering  or  leaving  either  the  English  or  Irish  as  well  as  the  Bristol 
Channd.  To  vessels  from  Liverpool  and  the  Irish  ports  bound  south- 
wards, disabled  and  in  distress,  a  harbour  at  that  place  would  prove  a 
valuable  asylum:  and  to  vessels  bound  either  up  or  down  the  Bristol 
Channel,  caught  with  a  north-west  gale  on  a  lee  shore,  as  is  often  the  case, 
St  Ives  woula  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  a  harbour  at  this  site  would 
prove  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
would  also  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  navigation  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
near  to  the  route  taken  by  vessels  from  France  and  Belgium,  and  from 
other  states,  not  actually  visiting  our  ports,  but  bound  northwards,  or  to  the 
western  hemisphere.  On  the"  supposition  that  only  one  harbour  of  reftige  is 
required  for  the  commerce  and  requirements  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ana  the 
Land's  End,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  claims  of  St  Ives  are  paramount  to 
all  others,  as  embracing  a  wider  scope  of  utility  to  the  general  navigation  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world,  and  that  such  a  harbour,  with  the  improve- 
ments we  have  recommended,  at  Padstow  will  amply  suffice  for  the  wants 
of  the  district  From  St  Ives  Head  to  Godrevy  Head  the  bay  is  about 
three  miles  in  extent,  with  a  depth  of  embayment  of  more  than  one  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  line  of  low-water  mark.  Although  vessels  using  the 
anchorage  are  exposed  to  danger  when  the  wind  changes  suddenly  round  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  it  appears  that  110  vessels  took  shelter  in  it  on 
the  27th  May,  1857,  of  which  thirty-three  got  into  the  harbour.  Had  the 
wind  backed  round  to  the  northward,  as  often  happens,  the  remainder  would 
have  been  exposed  to  very  great  danger.  On  the  30th  October,  1823,  the 
wind  being  at  N.N.E.,  the  wreck  of  fourteen  vessels  and  twelve  boats  took 
place,  the  crews  of  iiree  ships  and  all  the  boats  being  lost  In  1847  a 
report  on  St  Ives  Bay  was  made  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  every  informa- 
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tion  relative  to  it  is  ftilly  given :  from  this  it  appears  that  in  the  twenty-four 
years,  from  1823  to  1846,  and  on  a  line  of  coast  twelve  njiles  south-west  of 
St.  Ives,  and  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  it,  131  vessels,  besides  boats, 
were  wrecked,  involving  a  loss  of  200  lives  ;  giving  an  average  of  five  and 
a  half  wrecks  per  annum  during  the  whole  period ;  and  of  nine  wrecks  per 
annum  during  the  last  nine  years,  which  no  doubt  resulted  from  the  greatly 
increasing  traffic  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  time.  In  a  local  point  of 
view,  the  fisheries  are  entitled  to  consideration,  as  it  appears  there  are  400 
boats,  in  which  a  capital  of  150,000Z.  is  embarked,  belonging  to  the  port 

As,  however,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
this  harbour  arises  entirelv  irom  the  wants  of  the  valuable  passing  trade,  we 
consider  it  purely  national ;  and  as  such  we  submit  that  a  grant  not  exceed- 
ing 400,000t  should  be  made  for  the  purpose.  The  character  of  the  works 
which  we  have  recommended  will  be  found  to  possess  the  advantage  of 
affording  shelter  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  out, 
and  they  may  therefore  be  readily  extended,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable 
to  do  so. 

Isle  of  Man. 

The  central  position  of  this  island  in  the  Irish  Channel,  the  generally 
rocky  nature  of  its  shores,  combined  with  the  total  absence  of  deep-water 
harbours,  and  its  being  the  focus  of  a  large  herring  fishery — second  only  to 
that  on  the  Caithness  Coast — to  which  boats  resort  from  the  west  coast^  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  give  it  strong  claims  for  con- 
sideration. From  the  evidence  before  us,  wim  regard  to  its  situation,  as 
adapted  for  affording  shelter  to  the  large  passing  traffic,  as  well  as  from  an 
analysis  of  the  wreck  returns,  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  entertain  any 
of  the  larger  schemes  proposed  for  refuge  harbours  either  in  Douglas  or 
Ramsay  Bay ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  aid  to  a  limited  extent  will  be 
highly  beneficial  in  providing  shelter  not  only  for  the  passing  trade,  but 
also  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who,  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life,  are  now  exposed  to  considerable  risk,  from  being  imder  the 
necessity  of  embarking  and  landing  in  open  boats  at  its  chief  port  We 
may  ftirther  add,  that  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  ^eat  inconvenience 
and  loss  result  from  the  want  of  a  certain  communication  with  the  neigh- 
bouring commercial  ports  and  the  seat  of  Government,  arising  entirely  from 
deficient  harbour  accommodation. 

Douglas  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  trade  and  importance,  and  between 
this  port  and  Liverpool  lies  the  line  of  communication  for  passengers  and 
mails.  The  harbour  is  not  only  insufficient  in  extent,  but  is  exposed,  and 
often  dangerous.  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
construction  of  a  refuge  harbour  in  the  smaU  bay  outside  the  existing  port, 
sufficient  in  area  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  passing  trade — to  afibrd 
security  for  passenger  traffic  and  postal  communication,  and  to  give  the 
'  necessary  shelter  for  the  fishing-boats.  Taking  into  view  the  comparative 
amounts  of  national  and  local  benefit  which  will  be  conferred  by  meeting 
the  above  requirements,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  equal ;  and  as  it 
appears  that  a  harbour  for  these  purposes  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
100,0002.,  we  submit  that  a  grant  should  be  made  in  aid  of  its  construction 
to  the  extent  of  50,000t,  on  the  condition  that  the  other  half  is  provided  by 
the  public  funds  of  the  island.  Our  attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  the 
insufficient  shelter  for  the  fishings  fleet  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  the 
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island,  and  it  appears  in  evidence  that  the  aggregate  nnmber  of  boato  to  be 
provided  for  amounts  to  600  sail,  manned  by  4,200  hands,  with  an  addition 
of  2,000  employed  as  carriers  from  the  fishing  station  to  the  diflFerent 
markets. 

Peel,  the  chief  fishing  harbour,  is  inaccessible  to  the  boats  at  low  water, 
which  are  therefore  exposed  to  much  danger  in  an  on-shore  gale,  and  withal 
only  capable  of  containing  two- thirds  of  the  fleet ;  from  these  circumstances, 
and  the  frequent  overcrowded  state  of  the  harbour,  boats  are  often  pre- 
vented putting  to  sea  in  the  evening  when  the  weather  threatens ;  and  it  has 
been  stated,  that  in  this  manner  in  one  night  a  catch  of  fish  equal  in  value 
to  2,000Z.  has  been  lost  for  want  of  a  secure  shelter  to  run  for  in  case  of 
need.  We,  therefore,  recommend  the  carrying  out  a  pier  fi^m  the  Horse 
Rock,  at  the  Castle,  proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the  extent  of  500 
feet,  terminating  in  twenty  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  estimated  to 
cost  25,000Z.,  as  will  be  shown,  which  we  consider  will  effect  the  shelter  so 
much  wanted. 

With. respect  to  the  remaining  fishing  harbours,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  satisfactory  work  for  enlarged  shelter  can  be  constructed  at  Port  St. 
Mary,  which  is  also  a  small  tidal  port ;  but  as  Port  Erin  serves  as  an 
auxiliary  refuge  both  to  Peel  and  Port  St  Mary,  and  as  this  little  bay  is 
deep,  clean,  and  sheltered  on  three  sides,  we  recommend  the  construction  of 
a  pier  running  out  from  its  south  shore,  which  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  its  natural  advantages,  and  afford  good  shelter  to  a  large  number  of  boats. 
A  design  for  this  pier  shows  it  to  be  of  the  extent  of  500  feet,  and 
terminating  in  23  feet  at  low  water.  To  meet  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  works  at  Peel  and  Port  Erin,  in  both  cases  chiefly  of  local 
oenefit,  we  recommend  a  loan  of  15,000i.  for  each  place  on  condition 
that  in  each  case  an  additional  sum  of  10,0002.  shall  be  granted  from  the 
fiinds  of  the  island. 

North-east  Coast  of  England. 

The  district  now  under  consideration  extends  from  Flamborough  Head 
to  the  Fam  Islands,  and  includes  all  the  coal  ports  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
England.  The  traffic  on  its  shores  is  no  less  various  than  extensive,  con- 
sistmg  of  the  coal  trade,  both  home  and  foreign,  a  coasting  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  valuable  foreign  trade  with  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Of  acknowledged  importance  as  a  nursery  for  a  race  of  seamen 
excelled  by  none,  and  equalled  by  few,  the  activity  on  this  coast  is  evinced 
in  a  very  marked  manner  by  the  number  of  vessels  which  on  various  occa- 
sions have  been  known  to  seek  shelter  in  its  principal  ports,  and  in  those 
anchorages  to  which  they  resort  when  wind-bound. 

At  the  Tyne,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  Whitby,  we  hear  of  330,  200, 
300,  and  50  vessels  respectively  entering  in  one  day.  In  Bridlington  Bay 
and  under  Speeton  CUffs  we  hear  of  700  and  150  vessels  being  at  anchor,  and 
at  Yarmouth  Roads,  of  from  1,000  to  1,700,  the  larger  proportion  of  which, 
are  north  country  vessels.  To  this  is  to  be  added  a  large  passing  trade  to 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  of  Europe,  both  from  this  and  foreign  countries ; 
so  that  owing  to  circumstances  into  which  we  shall  enter  more  frilly  here- 
after, from  300  to  500  vessels  are  not  unfrequently  seen  at  one  time  from 
Flamborough  Head.  From  the  Fam  Islands  to  Whitby  Rock, — a  distance 
of  75  miles, — the  coast  curves  inwards  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  deepest 
point  of  embayment  being  found  towards  the  southern  extremity,  in  Tees 
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Bay.  From  Whitby  Rock  south  to  Flamborough  Head, — ^30  mfles, — ^the 
coast  may  be  considered  practically  as  straight.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this,  for  me  most  part  iron-bound,  and  in  on-shore  ^ales,  highly  dangerous 
coast,  for  many  hours  during  the  twenty-four,  no  belter  is  to  be  found  in 
its  various  ports,  the  entrances  to  all  of  which  are  barred  by  want  of  water. 
It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  casualties  in  this  district 
are  very  numerous,  and  that  they  are  rendered  pecuUarly  distressing  in 
character  by  the  loss  of  life  which  attends  them.  In  the  gale  of  the  4th 
January,  1854,  73  ships  of  the  approximate  value  of  54,0002.,  and  24  lives 
were  lost ;  and  in  that  of  the  4tn  January,  1857,  a  gale  far  more  fatal  to 
life,  65  ships  of  the  approximate  value  of  56,000/L,  and  85  lives  were  lost. 
Thus,  within  the  short  period  of  three  years  have  109  lives,  and  property 
at  a  low  estimate  110,000/.  in  value,  been  sacrificed  in  two  gales  only.  On 
the  amount  of  distress  which  such  calamities  must  have  occasioned  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  rivers  of  the  character  of  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees,  so  as  to  render  them  to  any  extent,  however  limited,  life 
harbours,  and  the  cost  of  the  works  proposed  for  that  purpose  at  Hendon  and 
at  Whitby,  forbids  our  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  existing  harbours 
to  effect  the  object  we  have  in  view.     But  were  this  not  so,  the  system  of 
improving  the  existing  harbours  would  in  no  degree  meet  the  wants  of  the 
loaded  vessels  bound  southward,  which,  having  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Flamborough  Head,  are  there  met  by  head  winds,  and  which,  after  in  vain 
struggling  against  them  for  days  are  not  unfirequently  compelled  by  heavy 
weather  to  bear  up  for  shelter,  to  obtain  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  run 
as  far  north  as  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  many  are  wrecked  along  the  coast,  or 
founder  at  sea  in  the  attempt  to  do  so.     The  lar^e  number  of  vessels  col- 
lected from  this  cause  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flamborough  Head  are 
further  increased  by  those  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  make  it  their  landfall 
and  point  of  departure  and  the  fleets  of  light  colliers  bound  to  the  north- 
ward; and  to  the  meeting  of  these  with  the  loaded  vessels  wind-bound  off 
the  Head,  may  be  attributed  the  frequent  casualties  arising  from  collisions 
in  its  neighbourhood, — an  evil  which,  it  is  obvious,  the  construction  of  har- 
bours to  the  noi*th  would  not  meet.     These  considerations  clearly  form  a 
very  strong  exceptional  case  to  the  general  principle  we  have  laid  down 
with  respect  to  life  and  reftige  harbours,  and  it  is  much  strengthened  by  the 
undoubted  fact  that,  from  the  casualties  which  befaU  these  loaded  vessels, 
by  far  the  largest  loss  of  life  proceeds.   To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  con- 
figuration of  the  coast  in  this  district  precludes  its  being  dealt  with  as  a 
whole^  and  that  the  portion  of  it  from  Whitby  Rock  southward,  with  the 
wind  to  the  northward  of  east,  would  derive  no  benefit  from  a  life  harbour 
in  Tees  Bay.     Of  the  Tyne  traffic,  which,  exceeding  that  of  the  Thames, 
nearly  equals  that  of  all  the  other  ports  in  the  district,  one-fifth  goes  to  the 
northward,  and  to  these  vessels  a  harbour  in  that  bay  would  evidently  be  of 
no  use.     After,  therefore,  a  careful  investigation  of  this  veir  difficult  ques- 
tion, we  have  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  improvement 
of  the  existing  ports  nor  the  construction  of  one  harbour  will  meet  its  exi- 
gencies. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  the  engineering  difficulties  which  at- 
tend the  construction  of  works  which  shall  maintain  the  entrance  of  a  tidal 
river  in  a  state  available  for  purposes  of  reftige,  nor  are  we  insensible  to 
the  inconveniences  which  may  possibly  arise  from  the  construction  of  a  life 
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harbour  in  front  of  a  large  commercial  port  But  from  the  public  spirit  of 
the  enterprising  commercial  communities  of  the  Tyne  and  Hartlepool,  we 
hope  to  derive  an  amount  of  assistance  which  will  outweigh  these  disadvan- 
tages, and  which  will  enable  us,  without  making  too  large  a  demand  on  the 
public  funds,  to  provide  an  amount  of  protection  for  life  in  this  district 
which  will  equal  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  of  those  who  have  for  so 
many  years  advocated  the  cause  of  the  seafaring  population.  We,  there- 
fore, very  earnestly  recommend  the  construction  of  life  harbours,  partly 
national  and  partly  local,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne  and  at  Hartlepool, 
and  of  a  national  refuge  harbour  at  Filey;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  show 
that,  in  following  this  course,  we  have  adopted  that  which  is  most  clearly 
indicated  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  casualties  occurring  in  the 
district,  as  also  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  trade 
in  respect  of  refuge.  In  order  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  review  in  some  detail  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  each  locality  that  we  have  selected  as  eligible  for  sites,  and  of 
that  portion  of  the  district  dependent  on  each  for  life  and  refuge  purposes ; 
and  m  doing  so  the  occasion  will  be  presented  to  us  of  taking  such  notice 
as  may  be  necessary  of  those  ports  situated  in  it  which  we  visited  but  have 
not  made  the  subject  of  our  recommendations. 

The  sections  of  the  district  for  this  purpose,  resulting  from  the  configu- 
ration of  the  coast  are,— -to  the  north,  from  Souter  roint  to  the  Farn 
Islands ;  to  the  south,  from  Whitby  Rock  to  Flamborough  Head ;  and  that 
central  portion  of  the  coast  containing  Tees  Bay,  which  intervenes  between 
them;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  amount  of  casualties  occurring  in  them 
respectively  are  nearly  equal, — those  which  take  place  at  Sunderland  being 
considered  exceptional,  a  point  we  shall  advert  to  more  fully  hereafter. 

In  the  section  first  named  the  position  of  the  Tyne,  at  its  extreme  instead 
of  its  central  point,  becomes  practically  advantageous  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  vessels  engaged  in  its  southern  traffic,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
Sunderland,  to  the  trade  of  which  in  south-easterly  gales  a  harbour  at  its 
entrance  will  afibrd  that  shelter  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  want  of 
water  at  their  own  port  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Whatever  the 
ultimate  result  may  prove  as  respects  the  laden  vessels  out  of  the  Tyne  and 
Wear,  when  good  refuge  shall  be  afiforded  to  them  at  Hartlepool  and  Filey, 
it  is  clear  that  the  same  inducements  as  at  present  will  continue  to  attract 
those  which  are  light  to  their  own  ports;  and  even  of  those  which  are  laden 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  heavy  south-easterly  gale  before  they  get  far 
to  the  southward  will  bring  the  greater  number  back  to  the  Tyne.  In 
south-easterly  gales  vessels  from  the  Tyne  proceeding  northwards  can  keep 
off  the  coast,  and  if  the  wind  backs  round  to  the  eastward,  the  offing  they 
have  obtained  will  enable  them  to  return  to  their  port.  In  north-easterly 
gales  these  vessels  have  the  Tyne  under  their  lee,  and  those  bound  to  the 
southward  will,  if  the  wind  draws  forward,  have  Hartlepool,  or  if  farther  on 
their  voyage,  Filey,  to  run  for.  Finally,  the  heaviest  losses  on  the  coast 
have  not  arisen  simply  from  the  severity  of  the  gales  in  which  they  have 
occurred,  but  from  an  untoward  combination  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  have  been  preceded,  or  accompanied,  such  as  sudden  shifts  of  wind,  low 
water  on  the  bar,  the  position  in  which  the  vessels  have  been  caught  at  the 
commencement  of  the  gale,  and  the  like.  To  meet  emergencies  of  this 
description,  it  is  evident  that  the  improvement  of  a  port  so  well  known,  and 
so  much  resorted  to  as  the  Tyne,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service. 
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Of  the  two  essentials  of  life  harbours^  easy  access  and  sufficient  shelter^ 
the  latter  by  means  of  extended  dock  accommodation,  which  will  clear  the 
river  of  shipping,  can  be  obtained  in  the  Tyne  to  whatever  extent  may 
prove  necessary ;  the  former  presents  a  question  of  more  difficulty,  involv- 
ing that  of  the  depth  of  water  which  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  at  the 
entrance  of  the  proposed  harbour.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  works  contemplated  for  this  purpose  is  such  as  to  bestow  on 
them  a  character  entirely  novel,  and,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  experi- 
mental, a  view  of  the  case  confirmed  by  the  caution  with  which  the  emi- 
nent engineer,  by  whom  they  have  been  planned,  spoke  as  to  the  degree  of 
success  which  he  expected  from  their  completion.  After  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  in  which  every  variety  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  it  is  very  faithfully  represented,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  depth  of  water  assured  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
by  this  improvement,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  cannot  fail  to  be  such 
as  will  eflfect  a  very  great  saving,  both  of  life  and  property,  amply  Sufficient 
to  justify  its  cost,  and,  therefore,  entailing  an  amount  of  responsibility  by 
its  rejection,  which  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  incur.  On  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  systematic  and  well-sustained  plan  of  river  improvement,  to 
obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the  works  at  its  entrance  all  are  agreed,  and  we, 
therefore,  shall  introduce  it  as  one  condition  of  the  grant,  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  recommend  in  aid  of  the  proposed  harbour. 

It  now  remains  only  to  deal  with  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  question, 
and  considering  the  very  large  proportion  which  the  shipping  trading  to 
the  ports  will  bear  to  those  of  the  passing  trade  which  will  resort  to  it  either 
for  life  or  refuge  purposes,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  amounts  of  national 
and  local  benefits  conferred  will  be  fairly  represented  by  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths  respectively.  We,  therefore,  submit  that  the 
sum  of  250,000/L  be  granted  in  aid  of  the  improvement  of  the  Tyne  to 
meet  a  sum  of  750,OOOZ.  raised  in  the  locality,  and  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  purpose.  Of  these  sums  200,000t  and  600,000t  respectively  to  be 
applied  to  the  completion  of  the  works  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne,  shown 
in  detail  on  the  plan,  and  the  remainder  in  the  improvement  of  the  river 
from  its  entrance  upwards :  commencing  by  dredging  a  channel  of  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  tnrough  the  bar  into  Shields  harbour. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Wear,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  have  drawn 
our  attention  to  the  spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  the  improvement  of 
their  port  has  been  conducted  under  engineering  difficulties  oi  no  ordinary 
charjicter,  involving  an  expenditmre  of  450,000Z.  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  during  the  last  sixteen  of  which  45,940Z.  have  been  spent  in 
dredging.  In  the  year  1688  the  water  on  the  bar  at  low-water  spring  tides 
was  one  foot;  in  1844,  about  five  feet;  and  in  1857,  three  feet  The 
shipping  in  the  Wear,  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  the  Tyne,  is 
on  the  mcrease,  and  tie  arrival  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  vessels  a  day 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  casualties  occurring  in  the  several  sections  of  the  district,  we  have  ex- 
cluded those  of  the  Wear  as  exceptional,  their  large  number  and  special 
character  requiring  that  they  should  be  separately  dealt  with.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  traffic,  the  loss  both  of  life  and  shipping,  though  less  than  that 
at  Hwilepool,  equals  that  of  the  Tyne.  Six-sevenths  of  that  loss  occurs 
amongst  shipping  belonging  to  the  port,  and  obviously  arises  in  the  main 
from  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  in  heavy  weather.     Will  good  refuge  at  the 
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Tyne  within  six  miles  to  the  north,  and  at  Hartlepool  within  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south,  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  great  evil  ?  After  a  very  carefid 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  are  of  opinion,  that, 
with  an  ordinary  exercise  of  skill  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
of  the  vessels,  it  will  do  so  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  question  of 
the  improvement  of  the  port  one  of  a  purely  local  character,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  treated  accordingly. 

We  are  fuUv  alive  to  the  commercial  advantage  which  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  harbours  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  Tyne  and  Hartle- 
pool over  the  ports  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  but  in  low  harbour  dues, 
resulting  from  a  judicious  abstinence  in  respect  to  harbour  improvements, 
is  to  be  found  a  very  powerful  countervailing  influence ;  and  in  aid  of  this 
view,  which  appears  to  have  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  river 
commissioners,  we  submit,  that  all  the  dues  levied  on  the  shipping  in  the 
Wear  should  be  placed  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  port ;  and  that  Sunderland  should  cease  to  be  a  "  creek  "  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Under  this  conviction,  we  cannot  advocate  the 
creation  of  either  of  the  exterior  harbours  proposed  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Wear ;  and  the  harbour  planned  for  Hendon  JBay  is  too  ineligible  in  point 
of  site,  and  too  costly  in  point  of  construction,  to  admit  of  our  entertaining 
the  idea  that  it  will  ever  oe  found  advisable  to  enter  on  its  erection. 

The  rapid  progress  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  ports  of  Old  and 
West  Hartlepool  have,  in  all  probability,  never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  this  country.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  the  construction  of 
docks,  warehouses,  building  yards,  and  all  the  other  appliances  of  a  first- 
class  port,  on  a  site  ofiering  but  little  natural  facility,  and  where  only  a 
small  fishing  village  existed.  Situated  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  whether 
regs^ed  as  that  formed  by  the  whole  district  or  its  central  section,  it  ofiers 
the  most  fitting  site  for  a  life  harbour  for  both.  The  casualties  in  its 
immediate  vicinitjr,  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  the  Tyne,  are  rela- 
tively to  its  traffic  double  in  number,  while  their  far  more  calamitous  cha- 
racter is  not  obscurely  indicated  by  the  average  loss  of  Ufe,  in  the  former 
case  being  twice,  and  in  the  latter  four  times,  that  at  the  Tyne.  At 
Redcar,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Tees  Bay,  is  a  site  for  a  life  harbour  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  at  Hartlepool,  and  possessing  a  greater  depth  of  water, 
and  in  some  respects  superior  facilities  for  construction.  But  Redcar,  a 
place  without  trade  or  great  commercial  interests,  can  contribute  nothing 
to  the  expense  of  a  harbour;  whereas,  from  Hartlepool,  a  flourishing  port 
of  daily  increasing  importance,  extent,  and  wealth,  large  assistance  is  to  be 
expected  in  return  for  the  local  advantages  it  will  derive  from  its  creation. 
Under  every  aspect,  therefore,  in  which  it  may  be  regarded,  the  expe- 
diency of  placing  the  life  harbour  for  this  district  at  HarUepool  is  so  strong 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recommend  its  construction ;  and  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  relative  amounts  of  national  and  local  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it,  being  of  opinion  that  they  are  equal,  we  submit,  that  a 
grant  not  exceeding  500,000L  should  be  made  in  aid  of  the  construction 
of  a  harbour,  partly  national  and  partly  local,  at  Hartlepool,  on  condition 
that  an  equal  amount  is  raised  in  the  locality  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
purpose. 

Looking  at  the  several  statements  and  opinions  which  have  come  before 
us  bearing  upon  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  open  or 
close  harbour  at  Hartlepool,  we  feel  considerable  difficulty  with  the  infer- 
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mation  at  present  at  our  disposal  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  protection  of 
this  bajj  which  we  could  reg^  as  final.  The  opinion  of  those  on  the  spot 
who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject,  diflfered  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  constrnctiqg  one  or  more  isolated  works  in  front  of  the  bay,  as 
compared  with  piers  starting  directly  from  the  shore.  Having  regard  to 
the  various  local  circumstances  which  require  special  observations,  and  a 
close  and  careful  study,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  determination  of  this 
point  should  be  arrived  at  mainly  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  any 
accumulation  which  might  cause  a  diminution  of  depth  over  the  sheltered 
anchorage.  We  shall  indicate  the  limits  within  which  we  recommend  the 
sheltering  works  at  Hartlepool  should  be  restricted,  preferring  this  course 
in  order  that  the  engineer  who  may  be  charged  with  the  work  shall  not  be 
fettered  by  any  design  which  might  now  be  framed,  since  we  could  not  do 
so  with  confidence  in  the  absence  of  much  necessary  information.  Before 
leaving  the  subject  we  would  beg  to  refer  to  the  report  of  Captain  Bedford, 
R.N.,  as  indicating  the  present  and  previous  state  of  the  bay,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  the  origin  of  the  changes  therein  mentioned  should  be  frilly 
investigated  before  the  prqcise  character  of  the  sheltering  works  be  finally 
determmed  upon. 

The  casualties  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tees,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
present  a  low  average  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  its  traffic  The 
vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic  will  find,  at  the  harbour  to  be  constructed  so 
immediately  in  its  vicinity  at  Hartlepool,  a  facUity  of  obtaining  shelter  in 
heavy  weather  which  should  go  far  to  remove  the  occasion  for  any  loss 
whatever,  if  the  masters  by  whom  they  are  commanded  exercise  a  reason- 
able amount  of  discretion  in  not  running  for  the  Tees  under  unsuitable 
circumstances,  although,  like  all  rivers,  the  Tees  is  capable  of  some 
improvement  by  judicious  and  steady  treatment ;  the  great  accumulation 
and  shifting  character  of  the  sand  at  its  entrance  present  obstacles  so  serious 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  expenditure  of  any  public  money 
for  the  purpose.  The  chief  grounds  on  which  we  found  the  necessity  of  a 
harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey  have  been  stated,  to  some  extent,  in  a  previous 
part  of  our  report,  and  will  not  require  much  further  elucidation. 

The  casualties  occurring  to  laden  vessels  exceed  considerably  those 
which  occur  to  the  light  vessels,  and  the  loss  of  life  resulting  from  them  is 
quadruple  in  amount.  When  stranded,  the  light  vessel  goes  high  upon 
the  beach,  and  the  people  are  saved;  the  laden  vessel  strikes  heavily  in 
deep  water,  not  unfrequently  goes  to  pieces  before  the  tide  falls,  and  the 
people  are  lost  At  sea,  the  laden  vessel,  running  badly,  ships  seas ;  or 
straining  heavily,  makes  water;  in  either  case  too  freauently  foundering, 
while  the  light  vessel  escapes  comparatively  unharmed.  Hence  it  is  no 
cause  for  surprise  that  the  seafaring  evidence  was  all  but  unanimous  in 
favour  of  refuge  being  required  very  much  mote  for  laden  than  light 
vessels.  The  accuracy  of  the  statements  as  to  the  large  assemblage  of 
vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Flamborough  Head,  under  the  special  circum- 
stances of  wind  and  weather  already  described,  was  no  less  strongly 
confirmed  bv  the  same  evidence.  The  preponderance  of  the  same  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  harbour  at  Filey,  as  that  which  would  prove  most  conducive 
to  the  saving  of  life,  was  also  very  clearly  evinced,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  This  evidence  being  that  of  thorough  seamen  and  highly  intelligent 
men,  the  greater  parts  of  whose  lives  had  been  passed  at  sea  on  the  coast, 
is  entitled  to  mucli  weight,  and  has  exercised  a  corresponding  influence  on 
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our  decision.  Upwards  of  5,000  men,  in  600  vessels,  are  engaged  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November  off  this  coast  in 
the  herring  fishery,  to  which  they  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  east  coast 
of  England  in  vessels  of  about  forty  tons  burden.  North  of  the  Humber 
these  vessels  have  no  place  to  run  for  except  Bridlington  and  Scarborough, 
both  bar-hai'bours,  and  inaccessible  for  a  considerable  number  of  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  Whitby  being  too  distant  from  the  fishing  grounds.  To 
these  men  the  proposed  harbour  at  Filey  would  be  of  much  sfervice,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  scene  of  their  employment.  For  convenience  as  a  port  of 
call,  and  for  the  collection  of  convoys,  for  security  from  attacks,  and  for  a 
naval  station,  every  advantage  would  be  afforded  by  the  position  of  Filey ; 
and  to  the  southern  section  of  the  district  it  would  form  a  valuable  Life 
harbour  in  on-shore  gales,  on  the  occurrence  of  which  the  large  fleets  of 
wind-bound  vessels,  which  commonly  anchor  under  Speeton  Cliffs,  are 
obliged  to  put  to  sea,  not  unfrequently  slipping  their  cables,  and  losing 
their  anchors  in  doing  so.  As  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  proposed 
harbour  will  be  conferred  solely  on  the  passing  trade,  it  will  be  purely 
national,  and  we  therefore  submit  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  800,000L  be 
granted  for  its  construction.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  site  is  one 
which,  in  point  of  facilities  for  construction,  is  unquestionably  superior  to 
any  other  on  the  coast,  and  that  it  will  admit  of  the  works  being  extended 
as  experience  may  prove  to  be  desirable,  a  corresponding  amount  of  shelter 
being  secured. 

At  Whitby  a  vast  scheme  was  brought  under  our  notice,  embracing 
three  breakwaters,  and  stated  to  comprise  all  the  requisites  for  a  grand 
national  harbour  of  refuge  ;  to  cost,  if  finished  in  its  entirety,  l,750,OOOZ. 
Little  expectation  could  have  been  entertained  that  a  scheme  of  such 
magnitude  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  commissioners,  and  as  ships  embayed 
to  the  north  could  not  reach  it,  and  those  which  could  weather  Whitby 
Rock  from  the  south  would  not  require  it,  its  utility  would  prove  merely 
local.  This  objection  applying  equally  to  two  smaller  schemes,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  them,  although,  in  other 
respects,  they  were  not  such  as  we  could  approve.  The  number  of 
casualties  at  Whitby  is  large,  and,  relatively  to  its  traffic,  is  in  excess  of 
that  of  any  other  port  on  the  coast,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  life.  This  evil  will  be  met  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
proposed  harbour  at  Filey,  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  and  that  of  Hartlepool, 
about  the  same  distance  to  the  north ;  and,  with  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
foresight  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels,  we  see  no, 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  greater  proportion  of  these  casualties  would  be 
avoided.  A  judicious  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  annually 
would  easily  secure  and  maintain  an  additional  depth  of  four  feet  of  water 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  the  passing  trade  have  a  right  to 
expect  this  accommodation  from  a  port  to  which  it  pays  5fi00l  annually 
for  the  reftige  it  is  supposed  to  afford. 

^  Of  Runswick  Bay,  which  wus  brought  under  our  notice  during  our 
sitting,  at  Whitby,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  area  of  deep  water  to  be 
obtained  is  much  too  small  to  warrant  the  expense  of  its  enclosure,  and 
that,  even  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  it  is  entirely  ineligible  in  point  of 

E)sition  for  the  proposed  purpose.     It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of 
ridlington,  which   place  we   visited,  though  without  the  limits  of  our 
inquiry,  for  the  reasons  we  have  previously  given ;  and,  in  respect  of  the 
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claims  advanced  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  in  that  .localitj>  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  is  littles  if  at  all,  required,  inasmuch  as 
ships  from  the  north  that  can  weather  Flamborough  Head  rarely  fail  to 
reach  the  Humber,  and  those  bound  north,  if  unable  to  get  round  the  head, 
can  find  excellent  shelter  in  the  bay  as  it  is,  for  which  purpose  it  is  largely 
resorted  to.  Various  plans  having  been  proposed  at  different  periods  for 
breakwaters  on  the  Smithick  Bank,  we  may  observe,  that  their  construction 
would  in  all  probability  be  attended  with  serious  difficulties,  and  that  the 
proportional  expense  of  construction  would  be  very  great  from  the  entire 
absence  of  material  in  the  immediate  locality.  The  deep-water  anchorage, 
which  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  bay,  would  be  but 
little,  if  at  all,  improved  in  point  of  shelter,  and  the  remainder  only  for  the 
period  between  half  tide  and  high  water,  when,  in  heavy  easterly  gales,  a 
considerable  sea  comes  in  over  the  bank.  Bridlington  receives  about  3,000i. 
annually  for  passing  tolls,  levied  for  the  like  purpose  as  those  at  Whitby. 
It  woul^  appear  well  worthv  of  consideration,  whether  the  shipping  of  this 
district,  which  pay  so  largely  for  harbour  accommodation  at  the  Tyne  and 
Hartlepool,  should  not  be  relieved  from  this  burden,  from  which  they 
receive  a  return  so  entirely  inadequate ;  due  regard  in  so  doing  being  had 
to  tlie  circumstance,  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  dues  are  mortgaged 
for  expenses  incurred  in  harbour  improvements  in  years  gone  by. 

Loans  to  promote  the  Constbuction  and  Improvement  op  Harbours. — 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  "  The  security  and  development  of  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  country,"  and  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests 
with  that  yiew  are  specially  represented  in  our  commission.  In  addition  to 
which  **  the  policy  of  seconding  local  efforts  for  harbour  improvements  by 
way  of  loan  "  is  very  strongly  urged — a  recommendation  which  we  found 
had  not  failed  to  attract  attention  at  the  various  ports  we  visited.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  only  performing  a  duty,  when  we  venture  to 
make  such  suggestions  as  may  assist  in  effecting  these  objects  with  the  least 
burden  to  the  country.  It  being  hopeless  to  anticipate  that  the  Legislature, 
however  well  disposed,  should  undertake  the  construction  of  suitable 
harbours  at  every  spot  where  they  might  be  needed,  the  best  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  seems  to  be,  first,  to  authorize  the  formation  of  such 
harbours  at  the  public  expense,  at  a  few  well-selected  spots  ;  and  then,  to 
assist  the  authorities  in  improving  local  harbours  by  means  of  loam,  with  a 
view  of  developing  their^  material  resources ;  the  aid  being  given  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  individual  energy,  or  voluntary  co-operation,  to  ac- 
complish the  great  objects  in  view ;  in  fact,  to  make  the  action  of  the 
government  contribute  to  aid  the  works  in  question.  These  principles  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  during  the  present  century  to  a  vast 
extent  in  promoting  the  erection  of  public  works,  and  in  encouraging  the 
fisheries ;  and  the  machinery  by  which  so  much  good  has  been  effected  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  in  existence,  and  may  be 
immediately  brought  into  effective  action  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
erection  or  improvement  of  local  harbours. 

The  Public  Works  Loan  Fund  Commission  had  its  origin  in  the  year 
1817,  at  a  period  of  unexampled  distress.  On  every  former  occasion  when 
grants  were  proposed  to  Parliament  for  any  local  purpose  a  special  com- 
mittee had  previously  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
case,  and  had  submitted  to  the  House  a  specific  plan  to  provide  for  it,  with 
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a  view  effectually  to  guard  against  any  misappropriation  of  the  public 
money.  A  Board  of  Works,  however,  having  been  organized  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  Government,  all  apprehensions  of  undue  influences  were 
done  away ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  have  proved  that  it  has  not  been  made  an  engine  for 
party  purposes.  When  constituted  as  a  board,  they  were  empowered 
to  receive  applications  from  any  persons  engaged  in,  or  desirous  of  carrying 
on,  works  of  a  public  nature,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries,  and  in 
considering  such  applications  from  parties  requiring  assistance,  the  Com* 
missioners  were  directed  to  consider  all  special  difficulties,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  securities.  During  the  interval  between  1817  and  1851 
it  would  appear,  by  a  return  made  to  Parliament,  that  the  estimated  profit 
arising  from  the  difference  between  three  per  cent  and  the  rates  paid 
by  the  borrowers  were  no  less  than  1,416,354L  12«.  3d.;  and  this  was 
irrespective  of  sums  advanced  under  compulsory  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  construction  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  other  undertakings,  a  sum  of 
l,275,380t  having  been  advanced  for  the  building  of  workhouses  in  Ireland. 

In  regard  to  harbours  and  docks,  the  total  amount  advanced  by  the 
Board  was  585,100t,  on  which,  an  interest  of  170,227i.  18«.  lOd.  was  paid. 
In  1851,  476,755i.  19«.  Id.  of  iiie  principal  had  been  repaid,  leaving  only 
108,344^.  0«.  5d  unliquidated.  The  efficacy  and  success  of  such  a  mode  of 
promoting  public  works  seem  here  to  be  established  beyond  controversy. 
But,  if  any  doubt  could  still  be  entertained  upon  the  subject,  the  experience 
of  the  Board  of  Works  in  Dublin  must  entirely  remove  it.  In  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  stated,  that 
among  the  remedial  measures  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  not 
one  created  less  difference  of  opinion,  or  was  more  universally  urged  by  all 
parties  and  persons  who  had  considered  the  subject,  than  that  of  encouraging 
the  execution  of  public  works.  The  success,  therefore,  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  board  in  Ireland  is  no  slight  inducement  to  follow  up  a 
similar  policy,  wherever  the  aid  of  the  state  may  be  required.  It  is  placed 
beyond  doubt,  that  much  benefit  may  be  effected  by  granting,  on  good 
security,  loans  for  works,  such  as  piers  and  harbours  of  ascertained  public 
utility,  where  the  work  to  be  performed  is  beyond  the  means  of  individuals 
and  of  local  associations. 

With  these  principles  in  view,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  numerous 
eligible  sites  for  haroours,  where  an  outlay  of  inconsiderable  amount,  com- 

J)ared  with  the  advantages  to  be  secured,  would,  render  them  safe  havens 
or  commercial  shipping.  In  many  of  these  there  is  no  prospect  of  sufficient 
pecuniary  profit  to  induce  an  outlay  by  individuals  or  companies.  Small 
sums  devoted  to  the  removal  of  natural  impediments,  while  promoting  local 
benefits,  would  afford  employment  and  encouragement  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  to  large  sections  of  the  community  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
The  low  rate  of  interest  which  prevailed  during  many  years  prior  to  1851 
somewhat  tended  to  check  the  active  operations  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  England,  and  as  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
was  appropriated  for  other  purposes,  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  were 
almost  brought  to  an  end.  The  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  the  nation, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Board,  overcame,  however,  the  difficulties 
interposed  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  frind.  The  most  eminent 
statesmen  have  unequivocally  borne  testimony  to  the  great  utility  of  such  a 
fund  in  aid  of  local  contributions;    indeed,  so  late  as  1856,  we  find  a  Public 
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Loan  Act  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  360^0002.  a  year  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  the  preamble  distinctly  recites  ^^  that  great  benefits 
have  been  derived  firom  the  advances  made  by  the  Board." 

We  have,  therefore,  the  highest  parliamentary  sanction  for  the  principle, 
that  a  fund  managed  by  a  competent  board  for  making  advances  for  public 
works  is  a  system  which  confers  great  benefit  upon  the  community.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  fair  subject  for  consideration  how  far  the  evidence 
brought  forward  justifies  an  application  of  this  system  to  promote  especially 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  harbours  and  piers  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain.  The  House  of  Commons  would  hesitate  to  confide  to 
any  branch  of  the  executive  government  the  exercise  of  the  powers  hitherto 

Possessed  by  the  Public  Works  Commissioners  in  the  advances  of  loans  for 
arboura  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  having  a  board,  which  should  act 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Board  of  Admir^ty,  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  whole  bearing  of  each  c^ise,  and  in  whose  judgment  the 
country  might  confide,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  necessary  authority 
might  be  safely  lodged  in  a  public  department  imder  the  direct  control  of 
Parliament  All  applications  for  loans  for  harbours  might,  accordingly,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  preliminary 
sanction,  concurrently  with  that  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  when  required, 
would  be  necessary.  The  sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  Board  we 
propose  to  establish  being  reported  to  the  Loan  Commissioners,  the  applica- 
tion would  be  finally  disposed  of  upon  the  principles  which  Parliament 
might  lay  down  for  tne  regulation  of  their  proceedings  ;  and  in  framing  an 
act  for  regulating  the  advance  of  loans  for  the  construction  of  harbours^  some 
departure  from  the  existing  system  would,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

There  are  many  tidal  and  other  harbours  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment situated  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  exclusive  of  those  to  which  we 
have  recommended  that  grants  be  made,  where  a  sum  of  money  expended 
in  deepening  or  in  improving  them  would  contribute  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  save  life  and  property.  In  fact,  the  improvements  of  existing 
harbours  would,  in  many  instances,  do  more  to  promote  these  objects  than 
the  expenditure  of  an  equal  sum  applied  to  only  one  harbour.  The  main  end 
should  be,  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the  locality,  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  object  in  view.  Some  machinery  analoj^ous  to  that  set  in  motion  by 
the  General  Inclosure  and  other  Acts,  would  enable  the  parties  interested 
in  the  projected  improvements  to  submit  their  plans  to  the  consideration  of 
the  board  in  London.  It  might  be  advantageously  stipulated  that  no  place 
should  receive  aid  for  any  public  work  unless  two-thirds  of  the  parties 
interested  gave  their  consent,  and  joined  in  a  memorial  for  an  advance  of 
money.  This  application  would  necessarily  contain  a  recital  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  express  the  readiness  of  the  parties  to  be  taxed 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  work  in  question,  and  point  out 
the  means  available  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  they  were  ready  to  contract. 

In  the  case  of  a  fishery  harbour,  two-thirds  of  the  owners  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  or  usually  frequenting  the  place  might,  for  instance,  be  required 
to  join  in  the  application  for  assistance,  stipulating  that  in  consideration  of 
the  required  loan  being  advanced  for  the  construction  of  any  pier  or  public 
work  for  their  benefit,  they  would  bind  themselves  to  pay  so  much  per  boat 
for  the  first  entry,  one  single  payment  admitting  their  boats  £ree  of  any 
other  charges  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.     The  sum  to  be  raised  in 
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satisfaction  of  the  loan  would  necessarily  vary  in  different  places,  according 
to  the  term  of  years  over  which  the  ultimate  repayment  of  capital  and 
interest  might  be  extended*  By  the  arrangement  proposed  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  harbours  generally  of  the  kingaom  would  to  a  limited 
extent  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  department  of  Government,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  would  be  afforded  for  carrying  out  local  practical  im- 
provements without  any  unnecessary  obstacles  being  interposed.  At  present, 
if  any  harbour  commissioners,  dock  trustees,  or  other  parties  interested  in 
local  improvements,  are  desirous  of  raising  money  iot  the  purpose  of 
erecting  public  works,  or  if  they  want  to  enlarge  those  already  in  existence, 
they  are  compelled  to  obtain,  for  the  purpose,  a  special  public  or  private  act, 
which  if  opposed  involves  the  contending  parties  in  a  ruinous  expense,  and 
thus  wastes  the  funds  destined  for  the  object  in  view.  Whilst  these  ex- 
pensive contentions  are  being  carried  on  session  after  session  before  Par- 
liament, all  kinds  of  improvements  remain  suspended ;  and  even  when  there 
is  no  opposition  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  act  too  often  forms  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  expenditure  incurred.  If  a  board  for  facilitating  the 
construction  of  harbours  by  means  of  advances  on  loan  were  constituted  in 
some  such  manner  as  we  have  sketched  out,  to  which  parties  interested 
in  local  improvements  connected  with  their  ports  might  make  application, 
and  obtain  in  a  summary  manner  all  the  requisite  powers  subject  to  the 
especial  confirmation  of  rarliament,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inclosure  of  waste 
or  common  land,  a  very  large  amount  of  unnecessary  expenditure  would  be 
saved,  and  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  local 
harbours  and  ports  of  the  kingdom.  The  profit  arising  from  the  difference 
of  the  rate  of  three  per  cent*  per  annum,  and  the  rates  respectively  of  four, 
four  and  a-half,  and  five  per  cent  per  annum,  at  which  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  advances  on  loan  made  oy  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
in  Great  Britain  were  made,  left,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  large  fund, 
whereby  other  national  objects  were  effected.  Such  a  system  would  bo 
scarcely  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  both  as  regards  the 
current  rate  of  interest  on  money,  and  the  objects  now  to  be  accomplished. 
A  rate  of  interest  must  be  chargea  to  the  promoters  of  such  works  as  harbours 
and  piers  that  would  suffice  to  repay  the  Government,  without  anticipating 
an  undue,  or,  in  fact,  any  profit.  Thus,  the  credit  of  the  country  might 
be  very  advantageously  employed  to  obtain  the  requisite  ftinds  at  the  least 
onerous  charge  to  the  recipients  of  the  money ;  and  as  the  object  in  view 
would  be  the  public  good,  and  the  safety  of  life  and  property  imperilled 
at  sea,  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  term  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
principal  to  a  longer  period  than  has  been  hitherto  named  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.  The  main  object  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  which 
is  not  so  much  to  promote  great  undertakings  at  the  exclusive  cast  of  the 
Government,  as  to  assist  those  who  have  not  the  means  at  their  disposal  to 
undertake  the  necessary  works  which,  if  constructed,  would  tend  materially 
to  save  life  and  property. 

I^  In  what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  pointed  out  a  method 
by  means  of  which  the  pecuniary  aid  requisite  for  local  harbour  improve- 
ments, will  be  readily  obtained  in  all  cases  in  which  the  plans  for  that 
purpose  are  based  upon  valid  grounds,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  discretion  as  to  the  limit  to  wliich  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
confine  the  total  amount  of  public  money  on  loan  for  the  purpose  at  any 
one  time.     We  do  not  anticipate  that  any  difficulty  will  be  experienced  on 
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this  subject,  in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  submitted  that  the  proposed 
harbours  shall  be,  in  part,  constructed  by  funds  raised  in  their  respective 
localities,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  security  they  have  to  offer  will  be  so 
largely  increased  by  the  grants  in  aid,  of  which  they  will  be  the  recipients. 
Should,  however,  the  system  above  described  not  be  carried  into  effect 
generally,  we  are  strongly,  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  so  in  respect  to  those 
localities  where  we  have  proposed  that  grants  should  be  made  in  aid  of  the 
construction  of  the  harbours  we  have  recommended.  The  sum  required, 
by  way  of  loan  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  these  harbours,  will  not  be 
less  than  l,268,OOOZ, ;  therefore,  viewing  the  probability  that  it^  will  be 
necessary  to  postpone  some  even  valid  claims  preferred  for  assistance  of  this 
description,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  we  have  already  alluded  to, 
we  think  it  necessary  to  recommend  that  application  for  loans  proceeding 
from  the  localities  selected  by  us  for  harbours,  shall,  in  virtue  of  their 
national  character,  be  granted  in  preference  to  all  others.  The  amount  of 
grant  for  the  construction  of  the  harbours  proposed  will  be  as  follows : 
Wick,  125,000Z.;  Peterhead,  100,000^.;  Carlingford,  5t),000Z. ;  Water- 
ford,  50,000t;  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  50fiO0L;  St  Ives,  400,000t ; 
Padstow,  40,000t  ;  Tyne  River,  250,000^. ;  Hartlepool,  500,000Z. ;  Filey, 
800,0001 ;  total,  2,365,000i. :  the  amount  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  2,000,000t 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  grants  we 
propose,  is  greater  than  that  originally  contemplated ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  excess  in  question  is  amply  justified,  smce  through  its  means  we  are 
to  obtain  additional  harbour  improvement  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds  raised  locally,  and  that  the  security 
for  life  on  the  coast,  will  not  merely  be  extended  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
but  is  shown  to  be  very  inadequately  provided  for  in  any  other  way.  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  annual  vote  for  the  construction  of 
.  these  harbours  to  less  than  250,000Z.,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  rate 
of  progress  as  affecting  economy  of  construction,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  the  works  we  have  recommended  should  be  completed 
within  ten  years  fi-om  the  present  time. 

The  assurances  which  we  generally  received  wherever  we  held  a  public 
sitting,  and  without  exception  at  the  places  where  the  construction  ot  these 
harbours  had  become  matter  of  common  expectation,  of  the  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  mode  in  which  we  entered  into  the  full  investigation  of  the 
claims  preferred,  lead  us  with  confidence  to  the  expectation  that  equal 
justice  will  be  done  to  the  carei^l  consideration  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
each  individual  case  in  arriving  at  our  decision.  Did  we  regard  this  as  a 
mere  matter  of  personal  interest  as  respecting  the  light  in  which  our 
decisions  may  be  viewed,  it  would  have  been  passed  without  notice ;  it  is, 
however,  far  otherwise.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  questions  under 
our  consideration  have  touched  very  closely  the  commercial  interests  and 
rivalries  of  neighbouring  ports,  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  large  and 
wealthy  districts  of  country  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  that  corresponding 
feelings  have  been  very  keenly  excited.  We  indulge  in  the  hope  that  afl 
those  to  whose  cordial  assistance  we  have  been  so  much  indebted  during 
the  prosecution  of  our  inquiry  will  be  influenced  both  by  patriotism  and 
humanity  to  lay  aside  such  feelings,  and -to  join  heartily  in  promoting  those 
measures  which  may  result  £rom  our  labours,  without  whicn  they  can  meet 
with  but  partial  success. 
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32  SERIES  D.— RAILWAYS,  SHIPPING,  &c. 

BILLS. 

House  of  Lobds. 

For  preventing  the  abuse  of  Retium  Tickets  on  Railways.  Selling, 
passing,  giving,  lending,  or  transferring  Excursion,  Double,  or  Return 
TickeS  to  be  punishable  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  5L  (The  Lord  Redes- 
dale.)    31st  March,  1859.     (84.) 

House  of  Commons. 

For  the  better  management  of  Highways  in  England.  (Mr.  Hardy, 
Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  and  Sir  William  Joliffe.)  7th  February,  1859. 
(4  ;   and  44,  Sess.  2.) 

To  facilitate  ii)temal  communication  in  Ireland  by  means  of  Tramroads 
or  Tramways.  (Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Mr.  Sergeant  Deasy,  and  Colonel 
Greville.)     7th  February,  1859.     (9 ;  and  38,  Sess.  2.) 

To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  erection  of  Piers  and  Harbours  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  (M.  Paull,  Mr.  Bramley  Moore,  and  Mr.  Lindsay.) 
14th  February,  1859.     (21.) 

To  amend  the  Galway  Harbour  and  Port  Act.  (1853.)  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Mr.  Blackburn.)     17th  March,  1859.     (19.) 

To  facilitate  the  unshipment  of  Goods  and  secure  the  Shipowners  Hen 
for  freight  The  master  to  have  power  to  enter  goods,  if  the  importer 
neglects  to  do  so  for  forty- eight  hours.  If  wnen  goods  are  landed, 
the  shipowner  give  notice  for  that  purpose,  the  lien  for  freight  is  to 
continue.  The  lien  to  be  discharged  on  proof  of  payment,  or  on  deposit  of 
the  amount  with  the  Dockowner.  The  Dockowner  may,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days,  if  no  notice  is  given,  pay  deposit  to  the  Shipowner.  After 
ninety  days  the  Dockowner  may  sell  Goods  by  public  auction.  (Mr.  Fitzroy, 
Lord  Lovaine,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)     11th  April,  1859.  (108.) 

To  repeal  a  certain  Toll  levied  upon  Fishing  Vessels  passing  the  Nore. 
(Lord  Lovaine  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  10th  June,  1859.   (60,  Sess.  2.) 

For  regulating  the  Tolls  on  Steam  Carriages  in  use  on  common  roads. 
(Mr.  Gamett,  MGr.  Ridley,  and  Colonel  Wilson  Patten.)  16th  June,  1859. 
(14,  Sess.  2.) 

For  regulating  the  use  of  Locomotives  on  Turnpike  and  other  Roads, 
and  the  Tolls  to  be  levied  on  such  Locomotives,  and  on  the  waggons  and 
carriages  drawn  or  propelled  by  them.  (Mr.  Gamett,  Colonel  Wilson 
Patten,  and  Mr.  Ridley.)     1st  July,  1859.     (30,  Sess.  2.) 

To  enable  Railway  Companies  to  settle  their  differences  with  other 
Companies  by  arbitration.  (Colonel  Wilson  Patten  and  Mr.  Deedes.) 
6th  July,  1859.    (41,  Sess.  2.)  , 

To  restrict  the  erection  of  permanent  structures  in  the  carriage  ways  of 
the  Metropolis.  (Mr.  Cowper  and  Mr.  Puller.)  7th  July,  1859.  (43, 
Sess.  2.) 

To  extend  the  powers  of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames.  (Sir 
George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)     19th  July,  1859.    (64,  Sess.  2.) 
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Series  A. 

FINANCE,  COMMERCE,  AND  AaRICULTURE. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

ACCOUNTS  RELATING  TO  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

(Six  Months  ended  SOth  June,  1859.) 

[^Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParUament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.^ 

An  Account  of  the  Imports  and  Consumption  of  the  Principal  Articles 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise^  in  the  Six  Months  ended 
30th  June,  1859. 


Entered 

Entered 

ASTIGLH. 

Imports. 

for  Home 

Con- 
sumption. 

^RTIOLBS. 

Imports. 

for  Home 

Con- 
sumption. 

Anlniab,LMQS    .       . 

number 

81,091 

Free. 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stuffs  : 

__ 

AatMSB    .... 

so,oeo 

„ 

Cochineal 

cwts. 

7,968 

Free. 

B«rk     .       .       .       , 

>« 

117,681 

» 

Indigo    .        .        . 
L»cdye 

.. 

86.683 

n 

Bonw    .... 

tons 

80,496 

.. 

2,609 

SriouUUM     •       ■       • 

cwts. 

476,711 

M 

Logwood 

tons 

11.301 

»» 

Brbtles 

»». 

767,W0 

Madder  and  Uadder 

cwts. 

9.888 

(1        ■> 

Root   . 

cwts. 

160.806 

fi 

ClockBandWatdies:— 

Garandne 

w 

23.247 

Clocks    ,       .       . 

number 

185,230 

126.299 

Shumac  . 

tons 

5,445 

„ 

WatchM        .       . 

It 

68,906 

60,811 

Terra  Japonica 

,. 

2.565 

„ 

Coooa    .... 

lbs. 

8.688,128 

1,762,951 

Cutch     . 

., 

1,6J7 

J, 

Coffee    .... 

t* 

17.748.024 

16,959,546 

Valonla  . 

i» 

10,288 

II 

Com:— 

Elephants' Teeth  . 

cwts. 

8,890 

" 

Wheat    .       .       . 

qjet. 

2.208.736 

2,208.736 

Flax  and  Tow,  or  GodiUa 

Barter    • 

» 

788.642 

788,642 

ofFlax 

ft 

415,860 

„ 

Oats       .       .       . 

667.008 

667,008 

Fruit  :- 

Pease     .       .       . 

^ 

84,638 

84,638 

Currants 

„ 

94,774 

179,284 

Beans     .        .       . 

M 

188.848 

138,843 

Lemons  &  Oranges 

bnslielB 

6G7.641 

688,643 

Indian  Cora  or  llsize 

419,788 

419,788 

Raisins  . 

cwts. 

33,277 

75,991 

Wheatmeal&FloQr 

cwts. 

2.818,202 

2,318,20'i 

Onano  .... 

tons 

39,750 

Free. 

IndlaaCoraMeal  . 

n 

1.870 

1,870 

HaiT!- 

CottoD,fiaw 

n 

5,898,818 

Free. 

Goats'      Hair     or 

Cotton     Mamifactnresi 

Wool    . 

lbs. 

290,848 

I* 

not  made  np     . 

Talneje 

829,481 

,, 

Manufactures       of 

CnamofTartar  . 

cwts. 

11,436 

„ 

Hair    . 

valued 

120.694 

19,974^ 

series  a. 

B 
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Entered 

Entered 

'           Abtigus. 

Importe. 

for  Home 

Con- 
sumption. 

Abtious. 

Importe. 

for  Home 

Con- 
sumption. 

Hemp:— 

Hemp  and  Tow,  or 

Silk    Manuiisctures    of 

India  . 

pieces 

131,417 

25,728 

.  CodDiaofHemp. 

cwts. 

360,888 

Free. 

Spices  :- 

Jute       .       .       . 

It 

481,457 

n 

Cassia  Llgnea 

lbs. 

430,898 

59,785 

Hides,  Untaniwd  :— 

Cinnamon 

tt 

396,827 

11,646 

Dry        .       .       . 

^j 

88,588 

„ 

Cloves    . 

81,616 

114,848 

Wet       .       .       . 

^ 

188,704 

*i 

Ginger   . 

cwte. 

4,889 

8,276 

Hides    .... 

lbs. 

1,808.69-^ 

M 

Nutmegs 

lbs. 

223,914 

105,904 

Hops     .... 

cwts. 

1,328 

1,052 

Pepper  . 

t» 

8,071.961 

1,981,814 

Leather  Manuflutores :— 

Pimento 

cwte. 

11,484 

1,818 

Boots,  Shoes,    and 

Spirits  :— 

Goloshes,  of  all 

Qum      .              proofgal. 

2,967,072 

1,675,799 

kinds  .       .       . 

pairs 

81,595 

77,296 

Brandy  . 

,, 

2,071,171 

578,574 

Boot  Fronts   . 

n 

265,039 

260,845 

Geneva  . 

», 

59,706 

14,157 

Gloves  . 

J{,462.757 

2,284,202 

Sugar,  Unrefined  :— 

Mahogany     .       .       . 

tons 

15,768 

Free. 

1st  quality  (equal 
to  White  Clayed) 

Metals:- 

cwte. 

101,600 

114,134 

Copper  Ore  and  Re- 

2nd  quality    (not 

gnlos  . 

>f 

86,857 

» 

equal  to  White, 

Copper  . 

cwte. 

85,300 

but     equal     to 

Iron,  in  Bars  . 

tons 

8,170 

»t 

Brown  Clayed) . 

n 

1,385,255 

1,990,608 

Steel,  UuwroDffht  . 

H 

993 

8rd   quality    (not 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet 

It 

8,068 

»» 

equAl  to  Brown 

?e"":   :    ; 

»» 

14,498 

Clayed)     . 

H 

2,874,756 

2,785,510 

13,785 

» 

Reflned,  and  Sugar 

Oil:— 

Candy       . 

tt 

99,990 

181,790 

Train,  Blabber,  and 

Cane  Juice   , 

ft 

11,788 

12,642 

Spermaceti 

tuns 

'       3,680 

» 

Molasses 

tt 

269,539 

859,799 

Palm     . 

cwte. 

180,764 

Tallow         .       .       . 

216,948 

852,319 

Cocoa-Nut     . 

,, 

53,226 

n 

Tar      ...       . 

lasts 

1,191 

Free. 

OllTe      . 

9,5fi8 

n 

Tea      ...       . 

lbs. 

88,628,656 

88,008,929 

Seed  Oil,  of  all  Unda 

»♦ 

8,544 

Timber  and  Wood  :— 

Oil  Seed  Cakes 

tons 

85,277 

n 

Deals,       Battens, 

Potatoes 

cwte. 

442,848 

n 

Boards,  or  other 

Proirisions  5*— 

Timber  or  Wood 

Bacon  andHami    . 

tf 

54,001 

n 

Sawn  or  Split    . 

loads 

255,157 

890,980 

Beef,  Salt       . 

»» 

121,980 

»♦ 

Staves,    not    ex- 

Pork, Salt      .       . 

n 

66,142 

»» 

ceeding  72  in. 

Bntter    . 

fft 

196,206 

199,406 

long  ,       .       . 

(, 

27,855 

Ftee. 

Cheese   . 

*i 

144,418 

149,872 

Timber  orWood  not 

Eggs      .       .       .  number 

89,158,600 

89,3(5,000 

Sawn  or  Split,  or 

LaFd      .       .       . 

cwts. 

41,399 

Free. 

otherwise  diessed 

tt 

268,025 

308,818 

QulcksilTer  . 

lbs. 

1,469,503 

»» 

Tobacco  :— 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk   . 

289,472 

686,280 

Stemmed      . 

lbs. 

717,944 

7,860,478 

Saltpetre. 

M 

168,186 

Rpee. 

If 

4,123;261 

9,186,489 

Cubic  Nitre    . 

t» 

218,673 

»f 

Manufiu:tured,and 

Seeds:— 

Snuff 

„ 

779,999 

152,218 

Cloyer    . 

(» 

71,765 

n 

Turpentine,  Common . 

cwte. 

184,204 

Free. 

Flaxseed  &  Linseed 

qjrs. 

449,899 

tt 

Wine:^ 

Rape 

»i 

151,054 

n 

Red      .       .       . 

gals. 

1,152,637 

1,424,286 

Silk:- 

White  . 

,1 

2,362.284 

2,181,768 

Raw       .       .        . 

Ibe. 

5,421,139 

„ 

Wool,  Sheep  &  Lambs* 

lbs. 

58,770,988 

Free. 

Waste,  Knubs,  and 

Alpaca  and   the 

Husks 

9,502 

„ 

Llama  Tribe . 

^ 

1,861,278 

^ 

Thrown  . 

lbs. 

190,314 

t. 

Woollen  Manufactures  :- 

Silk  Manuihctures  of  Europe  :— 

Not  made  up 

ralue£ 

808,784 

tt 

Broad  Stnft:-Sllk 

Ardcles  wholly  or 

orSatin 

1* 

164,062 

163,242 

partially    made 

Shawls,  Scarfe, 

Crape, and  Velvet 

n 

15,846 

15,807 

Ribbons,  of  all  kinds 

n 

234,402 

226,458 

and  Handker- 

Plush tot  making 

chiefs    . 

lbs. 

74,528 

78,907 

Hate   .       .       . 

n 

86«148 

86,148 

Yeast,  dried        .       . 

cwte. 

89,479 

Free. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  ACCOUNTS. 


An  Account  of  the  Computed  Real  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  in  the  Six  Months 
ended  30th  June,  1859. 


Coffee,  Raw         

.*• 

£505,497 

Seeds,  Flax  and  Linseed 

£1,162,882 

Com:— 

Silk:— 

Wheat           

... 

4,712,530 

Raw 

5,215,728 

Barley           

... 

996,282 

Thrown         

272,813 

Uata .-, 

... 

612,185 

Spirits:— 

Pease 

... 

68,624 

Rum 

316,387 

Beans , ... 

••• 

240.662 

Brandy          

697,847 

Indian  Com  or  Maize 

... 

596.117 

Geneva          ...        

6,537 

Wheatmeal  and  Floor 

«•« 

1.923,036 

Sugar,  Unrefined: — 

Cotton,  Raw        

... 

17,407,854 

Ut  Quality  (eq^iial  to  White 

Cotton  Manufactores  not  made  np 

329,431 

Clayed)     

153,837 

Flax,  and  Tow,  or  Codilla  of  Flax 

1,234,994 

2nd  Quality  (not  equal  to 

Fruit;— 

White,  but  equal  to  Brown 

Currants       

•  a. 

102,140 

Clayed)     

8rd  Quality    (not  equal  to 
Brown  Clayed)    

2,030,771 

Baisins          ...        ... 

... 

49,348 

Guano       ...        

... 

412,118 

2,921,426 

Hemp  :— 

Sugar,  Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy 

186.351 

Hemp,  and  Tow  or  Codilla 

Molasses 

135.216 

of  Hemp    ... 

413.878 

TaUow      

572.217 

Jute 

369,262 

Tea           

2,902,638 

Hides,  Untanned  :— 

Timber  and  Wood:— 

Dry 

329,641 

Deals,   Battens,  Boards,  or 

Wet 

540,521 

other  Timber   or   Wood, 

Tanned         

161,566 

sawn  or  split 

762,958 

Indigo        

1,092,424 

Timber  or  Wood,  not  sawn 

Idetals:— 

or     split,     or    otherwise 

Copper  Ore  and  Begulus 

795,872 

dressed,  except  hewn,  and 

Iron  in  Bars,  unwrought 

106,085 

not     otherwise     charged 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet 

176.801 

with  duty 

895,631 

Spelter          

807,464 

Tobacco:— 

Tin     

90,989 

Stemmed       

27,364 

Oil:— 

Unstemmed 

181,948 

Train 

239,864 

Manufactured,  and  Cigars ... 

100,374 

Palm 

406,785 

Winer- 

OUve 

477,015 

Red    

830,806 

Oil  Seed  C^kes    

276,992 

White 

766,351 

ProTisions: — 

Wool:— 

Bacon 

116,823 

Sheep  and  Lambs* 

4,008,240 

Butter           

955,143 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama  tribe 

150,335 

Cheese           

354,230 

Woollen  Manufkctures  not  made 

Bioe,  not  in  the  Husk    ... 

174,641 

up   ... 

308,734 

Saltpetre 

322,576 

Cubic  Nitre 

175,153 

Total    '... 

£61,082,029 

An  Account  of  the  Expokts  of  the  Pbincip^  Articles  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandise,  in  the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June,  1859. 


Cheese         

cwts. 

4,101 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stuffli — cont 

Cocoa          

lbs. 

1,724,285 

Indigo 

...    cwts. 

29,146 

Coffee:— 

Lacdye 

...           „ 

2,085 

Of  British  Possessions . 

tf 

6,444,076 

Logwood 

...     tons 

1,693 

Foreign           

tt 

3,702,975 

•        Terra  Japonica 

...       „ 

211 

Com:— 

Cutch 

...       „ 

283 

Wheat 

qrs. 

8,448 

Fruit.— 

Wheatmeal  or  Flour ... 

cwts. 

8,840 

Currants      >   ... 

...   cwts. 

80,626 

Cotton:— 

Baisins 

...          „ 

40,631 

Baw      

» 

632,009 

Guano 

...     tons 

8,246 

Manufactures  not  made 

Hides,  Untanned: — 

np     

yalue 

£53,453 

Dry      

...   cwts. 

82,467 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stuffs:— 

Wet      

...      „ 

59,986 

Cochineal        

cwts. 

8,131 
B 

Hops           

2 

...   „ 

202 
>5l 
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Leather  MaDufiurturei,  Tiz.: 

Spices— cmt 

GlOTCB  

pairs 

181,626 

Gmger .: cwts. 

6,644 

Nutmegs         lbs. 

150,514 

Copper,  unwToughtand 

Pepper            „ 

3,836,393 

part  wrought 

cwts. 

21,218 

Pimento          cwts. 

11,303 

Tin  in  Blocks,  Ingots, 

Spirits:— 

Bars,  or  Slabs 

» 

2,901 

Rum     ...        ...    proof  galls. 

897,528 

Oil:- 

Brandy           ...           „ 

552,510 

Palm              •••        ... 

cwts. 

64,301 

Geneva           ...           », 

42,296 

Cocoa  Nut      

>» 

37,513 

Sugar:— 

Olive 

tuns 

511 

Unrefined        ...        ...  cwts. 

119,172 

Quicksilver            

lbs. 

1,209,530 

Refined  and  Candy    ...      » 

40,264 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk 

cwts. 

640,787 

Molasses         „ 

22,845 

Saltpetre     

n 

56,461 

Cane  Juice     '     „ 

1,845 

Seed:— 

Tallow         cwts. 

1,664 

Has  and  Linseed 

qrs. 

54,061 

Tea Iba. 

8,036,273 

Rape 

99 

79,192 

Tobacco:— 

Silk:— 

. 

Stemmed         „ 

90,419 

Raw 

lbs. 

1,087,180 

Unstemmed     „ 

5,560,933 

Waste,  Eoubs,  &  Husks 

cwts. 

985 

Manufactured,  and  Snuff    „ 

880,714 

Thrown           ...     

lbs. 

103,586 

Wme:— 

Silk  Manufactures  of  Europe 

: — 

Red       galls. 

378,254 

Broad  Stuffs:   Silk  or 

White  ...        ...        ...      M 

669,529 

Satin           

lbs. 

2,977 

Mixed  in  Bond          ...      „ 

9,031 

Broad    Stuffs:    Gauze, 

Wool:— 

Crape,  and  Velvet... 

99 

695 

Bntlsh  Possessions...      lbs. 

Ribbons  of  all  Kinds... 

>• 

10,296 

8,932,880 

Silk  Manufactures  of  India: 

pieces 

137,002 

Foreign           ...        ...      „ 

5,346,393 

Spices:— 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama 

Cassia  Lignea 

lbs. 

505,294 

tribe „ 

66,092 

Cinnamon        

M 

407,337 

Woollen  Manufiictures,  not 

Cloves  

»> 

698,770 

made  up          value 

£7,558 

Quantities  of  the  several  Articles  Chabged  with  Duties  of  Excise^  and 
free  of  Duty;  the  Quantities  Ezfobted;  and  the  Quantities  Re- 
tained for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Half- 
Yeab  ended  30th  June,  1869.    - 


AsnouM. 

QnantitlM  charged 

with  Duty,  and 

free  of  Duty. 

Qnantitlea  exported 
to  Foreign  Coun- 
tries on  Drawback, 

QoAntltieB  retained 

Hot  Conaomption 

in  the  United 

and  free  of  Duty. 

Kingdom. 

Enolahd  and  Wales. 

Hops 

..      lbs. 

... 

545,196 

... 

Mat     

..  bush. 

25,266,716 

976,534 

24,290,182 

Spirits 

..   galls. 

5,256,567 

249,966 

5,006,601 

Paper 

..      lbs. 

79,479,092 

7,167,369 

72,311,723 

Scotland. 

Hops     

..      lbs. 

••• 

187 

•  a. 

Malt 

..  bnoh. 

3,223,282 

80,184 

3,143,098 

Spirits 

..   galls. 

3,666,164 

433,171 

3,232,993 

Paper 

..      lbs. 

24,005,803 

2,064,662 

21,941,141 

Ireland. 

Malt      

..  bush. 

1,776.545 

15,236 

1,761,309 

Spirits 

..  gaUs. 

3,305,912 

101,237 

3,204,675 

Paper 

..      lbs. 

4,170,020 

1,306 

4,168,714 

Sugar  (Home  made) 

..  cwts. 

... 

... 

... 

United  Kingdom. 

Hops     

Malt     

..      lbs. 

... 

545,383 

... 

..  bush. 

30,266,543 

1,071,954 

29,194,589 

Spirits  ...        ...        ... 

..  gaUs. 

12,228,643 

784,374 

11,444,269 

Paper 

..      lbs. 

107,654,915 

9,233,337 

98,421,578 

Sugar  (Home  made) 

..  cwts. 

... 

... 

... 
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An  Aooount  of  the  Exports  of  the  Pbincipal  and  Otheb  Abticles  of 
Bbitish  and  Irish  Produob  and  Manufactures^  in  the  Six  Months 
ended  30th  June,  1859. 


Abticlm. 

QoaaUties. 

Declared 
Value. 

AsnOLIs. 

(Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. 

je 

Fish,  Herrings  :— 

£ 

Apparel  and  Slops  :— 
To  Australia 

To  Prussia   .              .  barrels 

11.487 

14318 

yalneX 

,. 

552,283 

Hanorer                        „ 

2,n7 

Other  CoontrieB     . 

n 

.. 

461,106 

Hanse  Towns  .              „ 

2,912 

8316 

Beer  and  Ale:— 

Other  Countries      .       „ 

22,661 

96,738 

To  United  States  . 

barrels 

11,666 

54,171 

Fish, Other Sortt   .       .Talne£ 

,, 

81,767 

Brasil      .       . 

n 

7,9M 

84,344 

Furniture,  Cabhiet  and 

British  West  Indies 

w 

13,861 

47,984 

Upholstery  Wares       .      „ 

,, 

106,888 

n     East  Indies 

n 

195,807 

669,396 

Glass,  Flhit    .       .       .     cwto. 

96.586 

78,533 

Australia 

n 

101 3U 

879.515 

Ghiss,  Window               .        „ 

13,257 

17,931 

Other  Goontrles 

66,704 

209,562 

300,599 

162,430 

Books,  Printed 

cwts. 

15,106 

215,346 

Glass.  Ptat^    .       .       .raluejB 

26,484 

Batter    . 

»» 

69,336 

818,632 

Candles,  Stearine  . 

lbs. 

1,530,907 

74,797 

To  United  States  .       .  value  £ 

,, 

861391 

Cheese   ... 

cwts. 

14,S61 

68,392 

Channel  Islands      .      „ 

•  • 

111,618 

Coals  and  Cilim  :— 

British  N.America.     „ 

18;i,768 

To  Russia     . 

tons 

152,154 

66,619 

„    West  Indies.     „ 

,, 

7I3O6 

Denmark 

*i 

905,874 

84,917 

n    Possesaionsln 

Prussia   . 

t* 

166,716 

67,710" 

South  Afirica     „ 

^^ 

108,167 

Hanse  Towns  . 

» 

910,550 

125,008 

„    Eastlndies  .      „ 

,, 

105,723 

France     . 

tf 

742.691 

826.987 

Australia        .       .      „ 

,, 

331,069 

Spain  and  Canaries 

•        » 

908.166 

107.609 

Other  Countries      .      „ 

,, 

Turkey    . 
United  States  . 

113,728 

51,653 

Hardwares  and  CuUery  :— 

» 

86,246 

84,508 

To  Hanse  Towns  .       .     cwts. 

38,771 

112,158 

aialta      .       . 

*t 

112,550 

54,176 

France     .       .       .       „ 

6,017 

47,606 

British  West  Indies 

o 

85,047 

18,988 

United  States  .       .       „ 

78,432 

534,107 

Other  Countries 

1^1,685 

611,398 

Brasil      .... 

21,238 

82378 

Cordage  and  Cables 

cwts. 

66,839 

100,191 

British  N.America.       „ 

18,4J8 

90316 

Cottons:  Calicoes. Cam- 

„    Eastlndies.       » 

34.018 

153,428 

brics     and    Mttslina 

1 

Australia         .       .       „ 

49,458 

199371 

Fustians  and    Jlixed 

I 

Other  Countries      .       „ 

146,727 

619,889 

Stulh:- 

Leather,    Tanned,  Un- 

ToUanse  Towns  . 

yards 

28,842,918 

520387 

wronght     .       .       .       •• 

19,698 

161,707 

Holland  .       .        . 

n 

18,880,669 

861,647 

Leather,  Wrought  (ex- 

FDrtugid,Asores,an(] 

cept     Saddlery     and 

Madeira 

•          n 

22,239,378 

318,618 

Harness)  :— 

Turkey    . 

n 

81,738,890 

1,207,755 

To  British  N.  America .       Ita. 

274352 

40337 

Syria  and  Palestine 

»t 

20,003,807 

251.611 

„     West  Indies. 

165,646 

29,441 

Egypt 

»i 

38,579,564 

468,869 

United  States  . 

f» 

n0,360,Ii»8 

1,924,951 

Sontii  Africa        „ 

311379 

46,176 

Forei^  West  India 

*          tf 

19,324,626 

823.124 

AnstraUa        .       .        „ 

1389,043 

889348 

BnuU      . 

H 

55,733,381 

862,850 

Other  Countries               „ 

464,160 

93,768 

l» 

13,186,607 

211,763 

Leather ,  Saddlery  and  Har- 

ChiU 

•          n 

14,958,855 

217,897 

ness:~ 

M 

8,910,113 

135,539 

To  British  West  Indies  .  Tslae  £ 

•  • 

7,669 

ChinaandHongKonj 

f            » 

86,448,292 

1,189,706 

Jara        .       . 

I» 

24,181,655 

358,53!i 

South  Africa     „ 

,, 

16,706 

Gibraltar. 

•            l» 

11,861,277 

194,606 

„    Eastlndies  .     „ 

,, 

19,498 

British  N*  America 

13,224,636 

224,111 

Australia        .       .     ^ 

•  •• 

.66,905 

„     West  Indies 

n 

18,619,278 

254,877 

Other  Countries      .     „ 

,, 

85,607 

„     East  Indies 

M 

491.716,024 

6.094,433 

Linens  (Cloths    of    all 

Australia 

»» 

15,817,061 

826,731 

khids  and  Cambrics) :~ 

Other  Countries 

» 

164,413,710 

2,653.497 

8.583366 

124311 

Cotton  Lace  and  Fateni 

United  States  .       .       ,, 

81,170,751 

961,966 

Net  . 

ralnejB 

.. 

204,966 

Mexico     .        .        .       „ 

738,251 

„     Stockings    .       i 

oc.pairs 

414.304 

127,192 

Cuba       .       .       .       „ 

5,188,146 

183332 

M     Counterpanes  and 

Brasn      .       .       .       „ 

4,909,415 

112353 

SmaHWare«,ex 

British  N.  America.       „ 

1,361370 

42,263 

oept  Stockings 

'▼alue* 

., 

196,662 

Australia                       „ 

1.920352 

64,960 

M    Thread  for  Sewing 

I       lbs. 

2,637,616 

831,672 

Other  Countries              „ 

16,744,619 

676,885 

Cotton  Yam  :— 

Linen,  Lace  of  thread   .  value  £ 

1,280 

To  Russia 

.      lbs. 

1.189,271 

66,974 

Ltaen  Thread                       lbs. 

13M387 

154370 

Sweden  . 

•        i» 

255,521 

13,080 

Linen  Tapes  and  small 

HanseTowna  . 

» 

13,990,714 

669,006 

,, 

5364 

Holland  . 

n 

15,749,905 

846,470 

Linen  Tarn :~ 

Belgium  . 

n 

510,478 

28,303 

To  Hanse  Towns  .               lbs. 

8395351 

344317 

Naples  and  Skdiy 

n 

3,240,523 

129,006 

Holland   .       .       .        „ 

1.272,083 

69,170 

Austrian  Territoriei 

n 

1,452,293 

69,047 

Spain  and  Canaries .        „ 

3374,713 

167,045 

Turkey    . 

» 

9,299,924 

296,426 

Other  Countries      .        „ 

4391319 

806,792 

British  East  Indies 

n 

22,411,868 

1,280.435 

Machinery:  Steam  Engines :— 
To  Russia                    .▼alue£ 

f« 

22,126,754 

980,768 

,, 

61.606 

Earihenware  and  Poroel 

aln:- 

Denmark                .     « 

^, 

640 

To  United  States  . 

Yalue£ 

,, 

279,407 

Holland  .       .       .     „ 

^^ 

4,206 

Brazil      . 

tt 

,, 

28,605 

France    .       .       .  value  £ 

,, 

2,994 

British  N.  America 

,, 

86,111 

Spain      .       .       .     „ 

^^ 

19,641 

„     East  Indies 

*t 

,, 

4.?,  195 

Sardfaito  .       .       .      ,; 

^, 

974 

Australia 

Talne£ 

,, 

36,847 

British  N.America.      „ 

^^ 

I43O6 

Other  Coantrtes 

t* 

•• 

205,605 

„     Eastlndies.     „ 

r 

100303 
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/ 

Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. . 

AnnoLBS. 

<)aantitifls. 

Declared 
Value. 

Hachinery :  Steam  Engines  —eont. 

£ 

£ 

Aostralia 

value  £ 

,, 

24,130 

Brass  of  all  Sorts    . 

cirts. 

11,559 

68,760 

Other  Ck)imtrle8 

„ 

.. 

160,207 

Lead,   Pig,  Rolled  and 

Other  Sorts  :— 
ToRassia     . 

„ 

,, 

148,898 

Sheet, and  Shot:— 
To  RussU     . 

tons 

2,187 

46,842 

Uanse  Towns  . 

n 

.. 

59,242 

France 

656 

12.404 

HolUnd  . 

»» 

.. 

24,229 

United  SUtes  . 

1.980 

44,696 

France     . 

.       M 

.. 

112,968 

Australia 

» 

1,252 

30,688 

Spain       .       .       . 

i» 

.. 

91,533 

Other  Countries 

6397 

142,444 

British  East  Indies . 

ft 

.. 

179,255 

Lead  Ore,  Red  and  White 

Anstralia 

tf 

•  • 

/?'SJ5 

Lead,  and  Litharge    . 

^ 

8.675 

98307 

Olher  Conntrles 
Metals:  Iron, Pig:— 

» 

•  • 

441,770 

Tin,  Unwrought     . 
Tin  Plates:— 

cwto. 

22300 

139,718 

ToPmssU    . 

tons 

9,053 

24.585 

To  Hanse  Towns  . 

value  £ 

,, 

11,948 

Holland  . 

„ 

17,961 

54.341 

United  States  . 

,, 

607,011 

France 

»• 

31,331 

91,079 

British  N.America 

21,923 

United  States  . 

89,370 

111.319 

Australia 

10,529 

British  N.America 

f» 

5,317 

14,390 

Other  Countries 

,^ 

188,633 

Other  Countries 

»» 

41,653 

120,304 

Oil,  Seed  :— 

Iron,  Bar,  Bolt,  and  Rod 

To  Prussia    , 

galls. 

225,731 

26389 

(excloslTe  of  KaQway 

Hanse  Towns . 

n 

507385 

61,079 

Holland  . 

316318 

37,329 

To  Hanse  Towns  . 

M 

4,843 

8833S 

United  States . 

930,784 

111,108 

Holland  . 

M 

4,441 

84,721 

Aus^alia 

148.965 

24,691 

France     . 

M 

3,136 

25,691 

Other  Countries      . 

1,687332 

211,167 

Sardinia  . 

»t 

2,973 

22,399 

Painters'  Colours  . 

r1w£ 

288,002 

United  States  . 

56,0*i6 

457,384 

Pickles  and  Sauces 

^^ 

180,074 

British  N.  America 

•               »t 

d,42l . 

72,336 

Plate,PlatedWare,Jewel- 

„     East  Indies 

»» 

22314 

172,725 

lery,  and  Watches 

^ 

•  • 

234364 

Australia 

n 

5,443 

49,656 

Salt:— 

Other  Countries 

t» 

47,696 

877,457 

To  Russia    .       .       . 

tons 

40,649 

19335 

Iron,  RaUway,  of  aU  kin 

d8«— 

PmssU    . 

15,845 

7.486 

To  Prussia    . 

f» 

22,275 

162,769 

United  States  . 

84,904 

36,794 

Hi^OTer  . 

129 

?^ 

British  N.America. 

^ 

63396 

30,419 

Hanse  Towns  . 

n 

904 

8,739 

„      East  Indies 

10368 

4,468 

Holland   . 

M 

6,684 

51,519 

Other  Countries 

69,106 

27305 

France     . 

»» 

1,154 

13,108 

Silk  Manufactures  :— 

Spahi       . 

•           » 

12,792 

90.945 

Stulb,  Handkerchief 

Sardinia  .       . 

» 

949 

7,664 

and  Ribbons  (of  SUk 

EKypt     . 

•          w 

9,741 

68,789 

only)  :— 

United  SUtes  . 

»• 

68,659 

494.911 

To  Hanse  Towns  • 

lbs. 

10,228 

12,941 

British  N.  America 

6,007 

41,739 

France    . 

7,637 

10,165 

„      East  Indies 

»» 

72,6.W 

678,749 

United  States  . 

134,470 

144,417 

Australia 

» 

9,988 

73,405 

British  N.  America 

^ 

11,743 

14.824 

Other  Countries 

»♦ 

68,153 

6^1,354 

Australia 

" 

62,183 

92,690 

Iron  Wire 

»» 

5,615 

106,856 

Other  Countries 

87,797 

108,247 

Iron,  Cast :— 

Other  Articles  (of  Silk 

To  Sardinia  . 

•          »» 

146 

1,280 

only)     entered  .  a( 

' 

Egypt      .       . 

n 

2,136 

15,586 

value : — 

United  States  . 

»i 

536 

11,593 

To  Hanse  Towns  . 

value  £ 

,^ 

80,789 

Brazil 

i» 

2,972 

30,602 

United  States  . 

,, 

74,998 

British  N.  America 

n 

1,132 

11,477 

Other  Countries 

^, 

63354 

„     East  Indies 

n 

13,900 

149,667 

Australia 

•» 

5,104 

49,588 

with  otiier  Materials  . 

,, 

207.784 

Other  Countries 

♦♦ 

21,221 

180,824 

Silk,  Thrown  :— 
To  France   ". 
Holland   . 
Other  Countries 

Iron,   Wrought,   of   al 
kinds    (exclusive     ol 
Railway  Iron):— 
To  Holland   . 

r 

tons 

7,865 

79,386 

lbs. 
♦» 

149,428 
45313 
45,208 

165,869 
64313 
61,982 

United  States  . 

^ 

19,368 

238,903 

Silk,  Twist  and  Yam  :— 

British  N.America 
„     Eastlndiee 

^ 

11,649 

153,000 

To  France     . 

W 

118,049 

60.616 

*f 

15,204 

242,218 

Other  Countries 

M 

49,960 

36369 

Australia 
Other  Countries 

»» 

6,464 
48,312 

162,706 
661,111 

Soap:— 
To  British  N.  America 

.    cwts. 

11334 

12,3.13 

Iron,  Steel,  Un wrought 

_« 

„      West  Indies 

»l 

20,264 

23,694 

To  United  States  . 
Other  Countries 
Copper:  Unwrought,  li 

»t 

1 

7,378 
4,239 

241,707 
152,604 

Australia. 
Other  Countries 
Soda       .       .       . 

4,772 

83,144 

1,014,748 

8,276 

47,418 

516,437 

Bricks,  Pigs,  &c.  :— 

Spirits  (British)  :— 

To  Belgium  . 
France     . 

.    cwts. 

6,185 
42,284 
9,608 

34,807 
230,166 
51,699 

To  France     . 
Australia 

.    galls. 

15,740 
288,202 

2,096 
66,267 

British  East  Indies 

'.       " 

Other  (Countries 

t» 

346,140 

66,079 

Otlier  Countries 

4,419 

28,257 

Stationery  :— 

Copper,  Sheets  and  Nails 
including    Mixed     01 

» 
r 

To  United  States  . 
British  N.  America 

value£- 

•• 

85,658 
23391 

Tellow  MeUl  :— 

„     East  Indies 

n 

.. 

89,711 

To  Hanse  Towns  . 

8,327 

42.047 

AustralU 

»» 

.. 

128,278 

Holland   . 

^ 

16.187 

88,351 

Other  Countries 

n 

.. 

115347 

Belgium  . 

•     *! 

2,682 

14,326 

Sugar,  Refined 

cwts. 

70,872 

204,138 

United  Stotes  . 

•     »» 

15,522 

77340 

Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs 

:— 

BrasU 

•     t* 

4,725 

27,143 

To  Hanse  Towns  . 

lbs. 

419,899 

36383 

British  East  Indies 

38.398 

205,213 

Holland  . 

,, 

88376 

4,438 

Other  countries 

•     tt 

87,544 

199.422 

Belgium  . 

n 

471311 

84,120 

Copper,    Wrought,     01 

France    . 

M 

2,661326 

183,284 

• 

21,016 

134,474 

Other  Countries 

368.791 

18,444 

M 
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Akticlm. 

Qoantttles. 

Declared 
Valne. 

Abticlxs. 

Quantities. 

Declared 
Valne. 

Woollens:  Cloths  of  sU 

£ 

Woollens:  Worsted Stulfc 

_ 

£ 

Kinds,    Doflbls,    and 

To  HanM  Towns  , 

pieces 

251,486 

406,142 

Kenaymeres  :— 

Holland  . 

n 

85,259 

124,420 

To  United  States  . 

pieces 

81,686 

421,006 

United  States  . 

n 

489,171 

758,914 

British  N.  America  • 

n 

io,r.oo 

44,845 

BritUh  N.  America  . 

49,589 

66395 

^      East  Indies  . 

43,699 

174326 

Other  Gonntries 

tt 

511,611 

778,228 

Australia         .       . 

» 

8372 

55303 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam :  — 

Other  Gonntries 

tt 

139,286 

684,720 

To  Russia 

cwts. 

5,528 

100,658 

Woollens:  Mixed  Stofb, 

Hanse  Towns  . 

tt 

32,728 

520,141 

Flannels,      Blankets, 

Holland  . 

tt 

20314 

244,127 

and  Carpets  :— 

Belffinm  . 

tt  ■ 

4.9ft7 

58,523 

To  Hanse  Towns  .       . 

yards 

1,953.997 

105,453 

Franoe     . 

tt 

8,208 

79,811 

United  States . 

It 

30,893301 

1,188,869 

Other  Gonntries      . 

tt 

10322 

130368 

British  N.  America. 

1,169,436 
1,664,488 

56.990 
99,030 

Anstralia 

Other  Gonntries 

ll,lii8,587 

613,678 

Total  declared  Value:— 

Woollens,    Entered    at 

Enumerated  Articles 

.  £ 

,, 

58,343.877 

Value                       .Talne^' 

,, 

224,628 

Unennmerated  Articles 

.  £ 

,, 

4,659,282 

WooUen  Stockings        .dos.prs. 

85,379 

57,344 

All  Articles 

.  £ 

•• 

63,008,169 

PUBLIC  mCOMB  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

An  Account  of  the  Gross  Public  Income  of  the  Unitbd  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year  ended  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1859, 
and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  Period,  exclusive 
of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded  or  paying  off 
Unfunded  Debt,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local 
Works,  &c. 


Inoomb. 

£  s.  d. 

CnBtomB      24,117,943  6  1 

Ezdae          17,902,000  0  0 

Stamps        8,005,769  8  7 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed)    3,162,000  0  0 

Property  Tax         6,688,586  19  6 

Post  Office 3,200,000  0  0 


Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneoas : — 

Produce  of  the  Sale  of  Old 
Stores,  and  other  extra 
Beceipts 

Money  receiyed  from  the 
Revenues  of  India  for 
Betired  Pay,  Pensions, 
&c        

Miscellaneous  Receipts,  in- 
cluding Imprest  and 
other  Moneys 

Unclaimed  Dividends  re- 
ceived ...        ...        ... 


280,040    9     5 


1,194,090    6  10 


60,000    0    0 


716,492 
155,361     6 


4    6 


£65,477,284    0    3 


EXPBMDITURB. 

Interest  and  Management  of         £  s,  d, 

the  Permanent  Deht  ...  23,539,886  17  IQ 
Unclaimed  Dividends  paid  .  46,674  8  7 
Terminahle  Annuities  ...  3,972,739  2  4 
Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds, 

1854  and  1855     156,250    0    0 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills, 

Supply     811,777    1 

Ditto        ditto     Deficiency  156    5 

Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund: 

Civil  List  403,225    0 

Annuities  and  Pensions  .  343,761  11 
Salaries  and  Allowances  .  157,665  0 
Diplomatic   Salaries  and 

Pensions  

'    Courts  of  Justice 
Miscellaneous  Charges  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund . 
Supply  Servicer : — 
Army,  including  Militia, 
Commissariat,  and  Ord-  , 

nance 12,512,290  16    6 

Navy,  including   Packet 

Service  

Miscellaneous  Civil  Sw- 

vices     

Salaries,  &c,  of  Revenue 

Departments 

China,  Naval  and  Military 

Operations  (Naval)    ...       391,943    0    0 
War  Expenses  (RussU)  .       390.580    4    0 


161,313  15     1 
697,064  14    8 

177,625     5     7 


9,215,487  2  0 
7,169,478  8  11 
4,51, -^,968  16     7 


Excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penditure 


£64,663,882  10     7 


..        813,401     9     8 

£65,477,284    0    3 
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SERIES  A.— FINANCE,  &c. 


An  Aooount  of  the  Deglased  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Ejngdoh  to  each 
Foreign  Country  and  British  P9SSES810N  in  the  Half-Tear  ended 
30th  June,  1859. 

Foreign. 


BuBsU,  Northern  Forts £1,162,390 

„      Southern  Forts 343,309 

Sweden      249,711 

Norway      217,934 

Denmark  (including  Iceland)    ...  293,818 

Frussia      740,723 

Mecklenburg        24,994 

Hanover 549,300 

Oldenburg 22,771 

Hanse  Towns       3,809,479 

Holland      2,602,975 

Belgium     747,760 

France        2,358,912 

Fortugal  Froper 682,047 

„       Azores 17,251 

„       Madeira. 15,136 

Spain         921,265 

„    Canary  Lilands      67,328 

Sardioia     551,437 

Tuscany     352,364 

Fapal  States         129,052 

Two  Sicilies          619,541 

Austrian  Territories       400,087 

Greece       130,438 

Turk^       1,954,578 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 95,673 

Syria  and  Palestine        391,081 

Egypt  (Forts  on  the  Mediterranean)  1,230,31 1 

Tunis         2,053 

Algeria      16,316 

Morocco     76,194 

Western  Coast  of  AfHca  (Foreign)  344,710 


Eastern  Coast  of  Africa £3,339 

African  Ports  on  the  Red  Sea  ...  203,701 

Cape  Yerd  Islands          13,079 

Persia         ...        « 14.737 

Jara           452,775 

Philippine  Islands           227,549 

China  (ezdusiye  of  Hong  Kong)  1,001,709 

Japanese  Islands...*        2,542 

Russian  Territory  in  North-East- 

emAsia 13,762 

South  Sea  Islands           33,276 

'Foreign  West  Indies  (including 

Hayti) 1,086,177 

United  States  of  America:— 

Ports  on  the  Atlantic         ...  11,625,920 

Ports  on  the  Pacific 157,876 

Mexico       263,456 

Central  America 106,127 

New  Granada       294,627 

Venezuela 212,864 

Ecuador     16,082 

Brazil         1,954,114 

Uruguay ,..  295,539 

Buenos  Ayres       526,854 

Chili           ...         545,708 

Peru           357,885 

Russian  Settlements  on  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America          ...  602 
Greenland  and  Dayis*  Straits    ...  45 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries    ...£40,531,283 


Bbixuh  Fobbessions. 


Channel  Lilands 

Gibraltar 

Malta  and  Gozo 

Ionian  Islands      

Western  Coast  of  Africa  (British) 

Britirii  Possessions  in  South  Africa: 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope 

Natal • 

Ascension ...        , 

St.  Helena 

Mauritius 

Aden         

British  Territories  in  the  East 
Indies  (exclusive  of  Singapore 
and  Ceylon)      

Singapore , 

Ceylon       

Hong  Kong  


£315,681 
398,329 
269,163 
105,207 
148,538 

823,685 

65,906 

4,865 

18,156 

299,116 
26,532 


10,109,563 
776,826 
331,622 
976,703 


Australia: — 

West  Australia        £54,171 

South  Australia       284,754 

New  South  Wales 1,274,941 

Victoria         2,789,824 

Tasmania      235,219 

New  Zealand 318,877 

British  North  American  Colonies  1,751,922 

British  West  India  Islands        ...  751,398 

British  Guiana     280,736 

Honduras  (British  Settlements)  55, 1 12 

Falkland  IsUnds 6,030 

Total  to  British  Possessions  ...  £22,471,876 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries  \     ^^o  nn^  i  kq 
and  British  Possessions     J     *68,003,159 
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Series  E. 

JUDICIAL  STATISTICS. 


REPORT  ON  JUDICIAL  STATISTICS  FOR  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

PoLiCB  AND  Constabulary. 

The  total  amount  of  the  police  and  constabulary  was  on  the  29th 
September^  1858: — Commissioners  and  assistant  commissioners,  4;  chief 
constables  of  counties^  55 ;  head  constables  of  boroughs,  102 ;  Superin* 
tendents,  500;  inspectors,  657;  Serjeants,  1,933;  constables,  16,576;  addi- 
tional constables^  (appointed  for  special  purposes),  291 ;  detective  officers, 
138 :  total  police  and  constabulary,  20,256. 

Compared  with  the  police  establishments  of  the  previous  year  an  increase 
appears  in  1858  of  1,069  men,  of  whom  553,  or  10*5  per  cent,  were 
borough  constables;  248,  or  3'4  per  cent,  county  constables;  212,  or  3*5 

S3r  cent,  metropolitan  police  constables;  and  56,  or  10*1  per  cent,  the 
ity  of  London  police  constables.  Total  increase,  5*6  per  cent  The  total 
costs  of  the  above  police  in  the  year  1858  under  the  following  heads  were : — 
Salaries  and  pay,  1,081,747^  5«.  7d.;  allowances  and  contingent  expenses, 
41,8242.  Os.  11(2.;  clothing  and  accoutrements,  106,0972.  9a.  5(L;  super- 
annuations and  gratuities,  55,38621  7«.  llcL ;  horses,  harness,  forage,  &c., 
29,609^  7«.  lOcL  ;  station-house  charges,  printing,  stationery,  &c., 
108,8962.  U.  9(2.;  other  miscellaneous  charges,  23,4582L  10a.  2d,:  total 
cost,  1,447,019^  3a.  7(2.  These  items  contain  in  several  instances  large 
expenses  fdr  the  erection  of  new  stations  and  the  improvement  of  cells,  and 
no  doubt  other  charges  which  are  in  the  nature  of  outfit,  and  will  not  occur 
annually. 

The  expenses  of  the  police  are  defrayed  from  local  funds ;  in  boroughs 
from  the  borough  fund  aided  by  a  police  rate,  in  counties  and  in  the  metro- 
politan police  district  by  a  police  rate,  and  in  the  City  of  London  from  the 
funds  of  the  corporation.     A  proportion  of  the  charge  is,  however,  repaid 
SERIES  E.  B  [4l] 
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f  om  the  public  revenues — in  counties  and  boroughs  of  one-fourth  the 
expenses  of  the  pay  and  clothing  (subject  to  a  report  of  eflSciency  by  her 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  constabulary),  and  in  the  metropolitan  police  dis- 
trict of  one-fourth  the  amount  of  the  police-rates  levi^.  But  boroughs 
with  a  population  under  5,000,  and  not  amalgamated  for  police  purposes  with 
counties,  and  the  police  of  the  City  of  London,  are  excluded  from  any  part 
of  tliis  contribution.  Of  the  entire  charge,  288,640^.  was  contributed  by 
her  Majesty's  treasury. 

From  information  received  from  the  police,  there  appear  to  be  in 
England  and  Wales  engaged  in  criminal  occupation :  40,032  known  thieves 
and  depredators,  of  whom  6,381  were  under  16  years  of  age — 4,773  males 
and  1,608  females,  and  33,651,  Id  years  and  above — 26,772  males  and 
6,879  females;  4,345  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  of  whom  148  were  under  16 
years  of  age — 119  males  and  29  females,  and  4,197,  16  years  and  above — 
3,410  males  and  787  females;  28,760  prostitutes,  of  whom  1,647  were 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  27,113,  16  years  and  above;  39,226  suspected 
persons,  of  whom  5,424  were  imder  16  years  of  age — 3,912  males  and 
1,512  females,  and  33,802,  16  years  and  above— 28,028  males  and  5,774 
females;  22,559  vagrants  and  tramps,  of  whom  5,207  were  under  16  years 
of  age — 3,265  males  and  1,942  females,  and  17,352,  16  years  and  above — 
11,390  males  and  5,962  females:  making  a  total  of  18,807  under  16  years 
of  age — 12,069  males  and  6,738  females,  and  1 16,1 15, 16  years  and  above — 
69,600  males  and  46,515  females. 

The  police  returns  afford  increased  facilities  for  showing  the  state  of 
crimes  and  apprehensions  in  the  districts  in  which  they  actually  occur ;  and 
making  allowance  for  the  necessarv  diflBculty  connected  with  inquiry,  and 
the  altered  state  of  the  population,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  state  of 
criminality  in  the  large  towns : — 

The  Metropolis. — ^IgcludiDg  the  district  of  the  metropolitan  police  force,  which  extends 
on  an  average  radius  15  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  and  the  City  of  London.  Population, 
2,545,650.  Criminal  class,  including  prostitutes,  14,291,  or  1  in  178-1  of  the  population. 
Prostitutes  sepnrately,  7,194,  or  1  in  353*8. 

Pleasure  7oirn«.— Brighton,  Bath,  Dover,  Leamington,  Gravesend,  Scarborough,  Hams- 
gate.  Population,  197,960.  Criminal  classes,  including  prostitutes,  2,085,  or  1  in  94*9  of  the 
population.    Prostitutes  separately,  839,  or  1  in  235*9. 

Towns  depending  upon  Agricultural  Districts. — Ipswich,  Exeter,  Reading,  Shrewsbury, 
Lincoln,  Winchester,  Hereford,  Bridgwater.  Population,  160,557.  Criminal  classes,  including 
prostitutes,  2,056,  or  1  in  78*1  of  the  population,  and  prostitutes  separately,  690,  or  1  in  232*7. 

Commercial  Ports. — Liverpool,  Bristol,  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  Kingston-on-Hull,  Sunder- 
land, Southampton.  Swansea,  Yarmouth,  Tynemouth,  South  Shields.  Population,  905,820. 
Criminal  classes,  9,674,  or  1  in  93*6  of  the  population,  and  prostitutes  separately,  5,346,  or  1 
in  169*4. 

Seats  of  the  Cotton  and  Linen  ilfaR«/ac/iire.*-Manch ester,  Preston,  Salford,  Bolton,  Stock- 
port, Oldham,  Blackburn,  Wigan.  Staley-Bridge,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Population,  758,183. 
Criminal  classes,  including  prostitutes,  4,910,  or  1  in  154*4  of  the  population,  and  prostitutes 
separately,  1,429,  or  1  in  530*5. 

SeaU  of  the  Woollen  and  Worsted  itfanu/octere.— Leeds,  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  Halifax, 
Rochdale,  Huddersfleld,  Kidderminster.  Population,  380,860.  Criminal  classes,  including 
prostitutes,  2,168,  or  1  in  175*6  of  the  population,  and  prostitutes  separately,  490,  or  1 
in  777*2. 

Seats  of  the  small  and  mixed  Textile  Man^factures.'^lSoTwict,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Macclesfield,  Coventry,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Congleton.  Population,  263,984.  Criminal 
classes,  including  prostitutes,  2,329,  or  1  in  113*3  of  the  population,  and  prostitutes  ^sepa- 
rately,  611,  or  1  in  432*0. 

SeaU  of  the  Hardware  Manufacture. — Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Wolverhampton.  Popu- 
lation, 418,140.  Criminal  classes,  including  prostitutes,  8,729,  or  1  in  47*9  of  the  population. 
Prostitutes  separately,  860,  or  1  only  in  486*2. 

Subject  to  the  observations  by  which  these  calculations  are  preceded, 
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they  show  that  the  proportion  of  the  large  class,  which,  from  the  absence  of 
all  honest  means  of  living,  are  classed  as  criminal,  is  the  highest  in  the 
great  seats  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  1  in  47*9;  next  in  the  towns  in 
rural  districts,  1  in  78*1 ;  then  Mlow  the  commercial  ports,  1  in  93*6 ;  the 
pleasure  towns,  1  in  94*9  ;  the  seats  of  the  small  textile  manufactures,  1  in 
113*3  ;  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  1  in  154*4  ;  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
1  in  175*6;  and  lastly,  the  metropolis,  where  such  characters  appear  in  the 
least  proportion,  1  in  178*1.  The  variation  with  regard  to  prostitution  in 
the  same  localities  is  ver^  remarkable,  but  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  any 
absolute  test  of  their  relative  morality.  The  proportion  of  prostitutes  to  the 
population  in  the  commercial  ports  was  1  in  169*4;  in  the  towns  in  rural 
districts,  1  in  232*7 ;  in  the  pleasure  towns,  1  in  235*9;  in  the  metropolis, 
1  in  353*8 ;  and  then  carrying  tlie  comp^ison  to  the  great  manufacturing 
towns,  we  find  the  proportion  in  the  seats  of  tlie  small  textile  fabrics,  1  in 
432*0;  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  1  in  486*2;  of  the  cotton  manu- 
&cture,  1  in  530*5  ;  and  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  1  in  777*2. 

In  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  conditions  are  nearly  the  same,  the 
proportions  are  far  more  uniform,  though  on  any  comparison  with  the  towns 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  me  foci  of  the  vices  of  the  rural  dis* 
tricts  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Eastern  Agricultural  jDis(rtct— Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln.  Population,  1,269,908. 
Criminal  classes,  incladiDg  prostitutes,  10*983,  or  1  in  11 5' 6  of  the  population.  Prostitutes 
separately,  1,131,  or  1  in  1122'8. 

South  and  South-Western  Agricultural  Districts.  —  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset. 
Population,  1,023,071.  Criminal  classes,  including  prostitutes,  9,774,  or  1  in  104*5.  Prosti- 
tutes separately,  1,241,  or  1  in  823*5  of  the  population.  The  increased  proportion  of  prostitutes 
in  this  district,  may  he  attributed  to  the  large  numbers  in  Hampshire,  now  the  seat  of  such 
extensive  military  establishments. 

Chief  Midland  AgrieuUural  Counties,  —  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Hertford, 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks.  Population,  919«513.  Criminal  classes,  including  prostitutes,  8,890, 
or  1  in  103*4  of  the  population.    Prostitutes  separately,  703,  or  1  in  1,307*9. 

The  foregoing  facts  acquire  additional  interest  when  placed  in  connection 
with  other  ascertained  data  of  the  same  character.  If  we  add  to  these 
criminal  classes  at  large  those  in  prisons^  we  have  at  large,  1345922 ;  in 
prisons  and  reformatories,  25,424:  total,  160,346. 

The  police  returns  afford  another  class  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  criminal 
classes,  in  the  number  and  description  of  the  houses  they  frequent,  which 
are  shown  in  the  tables  in  respect  to  each  separate  police  district  The 
total  numbers  were: — Houses  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  3,122.  Houses 
the  resort  of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  viz.:  public-houses,  2,402 ;  beer-shops, 
2,151;  coffee-shops,  386;  other  suspected  houses,  2,157:  total,  7,096. 
Brothels  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  7,915.  Tramp's  lodging-houses,  6,987. 
Total  houses  of  bad  character,  25,120. 

The  crimes  reported  to  have  been  committed  now  returned  by  the  police, 
form  a  class  of  fects  which  had  not  previously  been  the  subject  of  any 
general  record  and  statistical  enumeration.  The  number  of  such  crimes 
committed  in  the  year  ending  September,  1858,  are  stated  to  have  been  in 
the  months  of — October,  November,  and  December,  16,596;  January, 
February,  and  March,  15,785;  April,  May,  and  June,  12,895;  July, 
August,  and  September,  12,592 :  total  crimes  committed,  57,868.  It 
naturally  results  that  there  is  a  greater  prevalence  of  crime  in  the  winter 
season  when  there  is  less  employment  \ot  labour,  and  when  the  prolonged 
hours  of  darkness  afford  the  greatest  opportunities  to  criminals. 
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The  nnmber  of  apprehensions  which  followed  this  amount  of  recorded 
crime  must  not  be  taken  simply  as  a  test  of  police  efficiency.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  most  active  and  intelligent  police  will  obtain  the  best  information, 
and,  consequently,  record  the  greatest  proportion  of  offences  conunitted, 
which  will  so  far  diminish  the  apparent  proportion  of  the  offenders  appre- 
hended. On  a  comparison  of  tne  same  months  the  apprehensions  were : — 
October,  November,  and  December,  8,828 ;  January,  February,  and  March, 
7,950 ;  April,  May,  and  June,  6,982  ;  July,  August,  and  September,  6,698  : 
total  persons  apprehended,  -30,458.  The  proportion  of  apprehensions  to 
crimes  was  52*6  per  cent,  but  it  varied  with  the  kind  of  offence  com- 
mitted. While  for  burglary  and  housebreaking  (he  apprehensions  amounted 
to  42*9  per  cent,  for  robbery  from  the  person  it  was  90  per  cent,  and  for 
larceny  41*3  per  cent 

The  final  disposal  of  the  above  persons  on  their  apprehension  resulted  in 
sending  for  trial  in  the  criminal  courts,  either  on  commitment  or  bail, 
18,396  persons,  or  60*4  per  cent  of  those  apprehended;  the  further  pro- 
ceedings against  whom,  so  far  as  they  took  place  in  the  year,  will  be  found 
in  the  next  division  of  these  statistics,  the  Criminal  Proceedings,  The 
different  terms  under  which  the  policp  charges  were  disposed  of  on  their 
final  examination  before  justices  were: — Discharged,  11,789;  discharged 
on  bail  for  further  appearance,  if  required,  191 ;  bailed  to  appear  for  trial, 
1,330 ;  committed  tor  want  of  sureties,  82 ;  committed  for  trial,  17,066 : 
total,  30,458—22,455  males,  8,003  females. 

Though  all  the  crimes  of  the  most  serious  character  unquestionably  fall 
xmder  the  foregoing  class — those  proceeded  against  on  indictment — yet  the 
large  and  constantly  growing  class  of  offences  punished  summarily  has  now 
become  a  most  important  part  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
The  number  of -persons  proceeded  against  summarily  was  404,034,  of 
whom  319,834  were  males,  84,200  females;  discharged  on  examination 
by  justices,  143,744 — 103,714  males,  40,030  females;  convicted  before 
justices,  260,290—216,120  males,  44,170  females.  Of  this  large  number 
of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  above  one- third  (35*5  per 
cent)  were  at  once  discharged  by  the  justices,  the  charges  against  them  not 
being  sustained;  of  those  convicted  three-fourths  (74*9)  were  discharged 
on  me  payment  of  fines,  on  their  own  recognizances,  or  under  other  con- 
ditions. The  actual  penalties  imposed  on  those  convicted  were — ^imprison- 
ment for  above  6  months,  73;  6  months  and  above  3  months,  2,762; 
3  months  and  above  2  months,  8,699;  2  months  and  above  1  month, 
10,302  ;  1  month  and  abov6  14  days,  21,758  ;  14  days  and  under, 
20,968 ;  sent  to  reformatory  schools,  699  ;  total  committed,  65,261 ;  fined, 
160,636 ;  whipped,  502  ;  ordered  to  find  sureties,  or  to  enter  into 
recognizances,  10,360 ;  delivered  over  to  army  or  navy,  3,781 ;  other 
punishments,  19,750;  total  convicted,  260,290.  The  leniency  of  the 
bulk  of  these  punishments  will  afiord  some  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  offences  on  which  they  were  imposed.  But  several  large  classes 
of  offences  are  included,  not  of  a  venial  character,  for  which  the  average 
punishment  does  not  exceed  an  imprisonment  for  one  month. 

The  offence  which  brings  the  largest  number  of  delinquents  before  the 
justices  is  drunkenness ;  but  large  as  these  numbers  are  they  represent  that 
fraction  only  of  the  offenders  with  whom  the  police  are  compelled  to  inter- 
fere in  the  public  thoroughfares  to  prevent  breach  of  the  peace  or  obstruc-. 
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tion,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  offender  himself,  or  of  the  property  on  his 
person.  In  1858  the  number  of  persons  charged  was  85,472 — 63,199 
males,  22,273  females;  of  whom  336,111—20,309  males,  13,302  females- 
were  disdiarged  on  examination  by  justices;  and  51,861—42,890  males, 
8,971  females — ^were  convicted.  "I^    **^?*^ 

The  assaults  rank  next  in  number,  the  effect  naturally  following  the 
cause;  those  viciously  inclined  too  frequently  stimulating  themselves  by 
drink  for  the  commission  of  brutal  acts  of  violence,  and  then  pleading 
drunkenness  as  their  excuse.  Assaults  on  women  and  children,  on  peace 
officers,  and  common  assaults: — number  of  persons  charged,  83,086— 
66,471  males,  16,615  females;  discharged  on  examination  by  justices, 
33,213—25,578  males,  7,635  females;  convicted,  49,873— 40,893 Jjmales, 
8,980  females. 

The  next  great  class  includes  (with  the  offences  made  summarily  punish- 
able by  the  Larceny  Act  of  1827)  the  large  summary  jurisdiction  conferred 
in  matters  of  theft  by  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act  of  1847,  and  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1855,  which  now  form  the  most  important  part^of  the 
justices'  jurisdiction. 

For  thefts,  stealing,  and  attempts  to  steal  there  were  charged  40,226 
persons — 28,405  males,  11,821  females;  discharged  on  examination  by 
justices,  18,528,  viz.,  12,164  males,  6,364  females;  convicted,  21,698,  viz., 
16,241  males,  5,457  females. 

For  offences  under  the  Vagrant  Act  (not  necessarily  by  professional 
tramps  and  vagrants),  including  9,997  prostitutes,  follow.  There  were 
charged  32,700  persons,  viz.,  18,134  males,  14,566  females;  discharged  on 
examination  by  justices,  14,070,  viz.,  8,336  males,  5,734  females;  con- 
victed, 18,630,  VIZ.,  9,798  males,  8,832  females. 

The  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  under  the  larger  classes  of 
offence  which  follow  next  in  amount  are : — Offences  under  the  police  acts, 
23,561  ;  under  the  Ways'  Act,  including  the  hackney  carriage  acts, 
turnpike  and  highway  acts,  and  railway  acts,  21,603 ;  under  local  acts  and 
borough  byelaws,  19,670;  for  offences  of  wilftd  and  malicious  damage, 
16,709;  under  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  and  Beersellers'  Acts^  13,087; 
for  offences  under  the  Game  Acts,  8,929;  and  for  offences  relating  to 
servants,  apprentices,  and  masters,  8,301. 

To  the  foregoing  &cts  the  police  add  the  characters  of  the  persons 
accused.  Of  mose  charged  with  indictable  offences,  who  form  the  most 
criminal  class,  21 '5  per  cent  were  known  thieves,  23*4  per  cent  suspected 
persons,  and  17*7  per  cent  persons  of  previous  good  character.  Comparing 
the  total  numbers  dealt  with  by  the  police,  whether  by  indictment  or 
summarily,  with  the  numbers  of  similar  classes  reported  to  be  at  large, 
it  appears  that  proceedings  were  taken  against  24,587  known  thieves,  while 
40,032  were  returned  as  at  large ;  24,636  prostitutes,  28,760  being  at  large ; 
54,149  suspected  persons,  39,226  being  at  large,  so  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  same  mdividual  must  have  been  proceeded  against  more  than  once* 
21,473  vagrants,  22,559  being  at  large ;  17,683  were  habitual  drunkards; 
153,576  had  previous  good  characters,  and  138,388  characters  tmknown.    * 

Against  the  large  number  of  260,290  summary  convictions  in  1858 
there  were  only  60  appeals  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  30  of  which  were 
quashed,  and  68  to  the  superior  courts,  viz. :  Queen's  Bench,  58 ;  Common 
Pleas,  6  ;  Exchequer,  4. 
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The  number  of  coroners*  inquesis  held  in  1858  trere : — 


Finding  of  the  Jury. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Proportion 
percent. 

Murder         .... 

Manslaughter 

Justifiable  homicide  . 

Suicide  or  self-murder 

Accidental  death 

Injuries,  causes  unknown     . 

Found  dead    .... 

Natural  death:— 

From  ezoessi^e  drinking 

Disease  aggravated  by  neglect . 

Want,  cold,  exposure,  &c. 

Other  causes 

101 

148 
4 

909 
6,780 

173 
1,692 

154 

84 

97 

3,455 

82 
49 

366 

2.167 

91 

919 

73 

104 

61 

2.337 

183 

197 

4 

1.275 

8,947 

264 
2,611 

227 

188 

158 

5,792 

•92 

•99 

•02 

6-43 

45-08 

1-33 

13-16 

1-14 

•95 

•80 

2918 

Total 

• 

13.597 

6,249 

19,846 

100- 

These  numbers  prove  aKlecrease  of  311  inqaests,  or  1*5  per  cent,  on  the 
preceding  year,  out  of  10*6  per  cent,  carrying  back  the  comparison  to 
1856. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  inquests  were  held  in  1858 
prove  that  a  large  proportion  (44*5  per  cent)  were  of  those  who,  from 
infancy  or  old  age,  were  least  able  to  protect  themselves  from  accident 
or  injury : — 


Period  of  life. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Proportion 
per  Cent 

Infants,  7  years  and  under  . 
Children  under  16  and  above  7  yean 
Adults,  16  and  under  60  years 
Aged  and  infirm  above  60  years 

3.055 
U39 
7,185 
2,118 

2.462 

423 

2,167 

1,197 

5,517 
1,662 
9.352 
3,315 

27-8 

8-4 

471 

16-7 

Total 

13,597 

6,249 

19346 

100-0 

The  total  costs  of  the  above  inquests  were  58^73iL  lis,  9c2L,  or  an  average 
of  2L  198. 5d.  each  inquest  The  similar  costs  in  1857  were  61,5412. 11«.  TcL 
In  1856,  68,4392.  Us.  3d. 

Criminal  Pbooeedings. 

The  number  of  the  commitments  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
criminal  courts  in  the  year  1858,  and  the  numbers  in  the  previous  years, 
were: — 

1858,  17^855;  1857,  20,269;  1856,  19,437;  1855,  25,972;  1854, 
29,359.    Total,  112,892. 

1853,27,057;  1852,27,510;  1851,27,960;  1850,26,813;  1849, 
27,816.     Total,  137,166. 

The  greatly  diminished  commitments  commencing  in  the  year  1855 
show  how  fallacious  any  comparison  of  the  state  of  crime  must  be  which  is 
founded  simply  on  the  numbers  committed  for  trial.  To  some  extent,  the 
large  falling  off  in  numbers  so  lon^  maintained,  must  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  a  decrease  of  crimes,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  decrease  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  altered  forms  of  procedure  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
to  which  reference  has  been  maae  in  the  preceding  head,  *^  Police  and  Con- 
stabulary." On  a  comparison  of  the  total  commitments  for  trial  in  the 
three  years  preceding  1855,  in  which  year  that  act  was  passed,  with  the 
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three  sacceeding  years,  the  numbers  are  nearly  one-third  less  (31*4  per 
eent.)  Bat  the  decrease  is  still  more  marked  when  some  particolar  coun- 
ties are  selected,  whether  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Act  has  been  put 
into  operation  or  from«  other  caases.  In  Middlesex,  where  the  system  of 
police  magistracy  prevails  so  extensively,  the  commitments  for  trial  de- 
creased from  4,194,  in  1854,  to  2,252,  or  46*3  per  cent.  In  Surrey,  in 
part  of  which  county  the  same  system  prevails,  the  commitments  in  the 
same  year  decreased  from  1,236  to  649,  or  47*4  per  cent  In  Eent,  under 
similar  circumstances,  from  1,112  to  774,  or  30*4  percent  But  these 
largely  diminished  commitments  do  not  refer  to  the  metropolitan  counties 
alone.  Upon  extending  the  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  counties 
of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  Essex,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon, 
Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Oxford,  Rutland, 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  Westmoreland,  and  Wilts,  the  decrease  exceeds  one- 
half,  and  that  it  nearly  approaches  that  amount  in  the  counties  of  Berks, 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  and  Stafford.  Lancashire  is  a 
remarkable  exception;  in  this  populous  county  the  commitments  have 
found  no  diminution  since  the  new  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Act  of 
1855. 

The  decrease  in  1858,  as  compared  with  1857,  cannot,  however,  be 
referred  to  this  Act,  which  was  previously  in  full  operation ;  it  amounts  to 
2,414  persons,  or  11*9  per  cent,  and  extends  to  every  English  county 
except  Oxford,  Rutland,  oalop,  Sussex,  and  Wilts,  and  in  these  five  coun- 
ties the  increase  is  slight,  and  is  only  a  small  reaction  upon  the  decrease 
shown  in  the  years  immediately  preceding.  In  the  Welsh  counties,  where 
the  commitments  ai*e  small  in  number,  there  is  an  aggre^te  decrease,  but 
in  six  of  these  twelve  counties  an  increase  appears.  The  natmre  of  this 
large  decrease  will  be  best  tested,  and  some  insight  afforded  into  its  causes 
on  an  examination  of  the  offences  charged.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  relates  only,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  accused,  to 
offences  of  larceny  not  exceeding  5$.  in  value,  or  attempts  to  commit 
larceny  and  larceny  from  the  person,  and  on  the  accused  electing  to  plead 
guilty,  to  simple  larceny,  larceny  bv  servants,  and  larceny  from  4e  person 
to  any  amount,  but  not  in  cases  of  known  previous  conviction ;  and  tnough 
this  jurisdiction  might  be  strained  to  some  other  analogous  offences  of  simple* 
steafing,  crimes  of  violence  or  of  an  entirely  different  character  could  not 
be  included;  a  decrease  of  such  crimes  cannot,  therefore,  be  referred  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act 

In  Class  1,  Offences  against  the  Person,  there  was  a  decrease  in  murder, 
attempts  to  murder,  mauciously  stabbing,  wounding,  &c,  and  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  minor  offences  of  common  assamt  and  assaults  on  peace 
officers ;  but  in  manslaughter,  concealing  the  births  of  infants,  and  assault- 
ing and  inflicting  bodily  narm  there  was  an  increase,  as  also  in  a  marked 
degree  in  the  unnatural  offences,  and  in  rape  and  bigamy.  The  total  of 
the  class,  both  on  a  comparison  of  the  years  1857  and  1858,  and  the  two 
last  periods  of  five  years,  shows  a  small  decrease.  In  Class  2,  Offences 
with  violence  against  Property,  there  was  under  evenr  head  a  decrease. 
In  burglary,  housebreaking,  and  the  other  offences  of  breaking  into  build- 
ings, the  decrease  is  16*1  per  cent  In  robbery  and  attempts  to  rob  no  less 
than  27*7  per  cent     On  the  whole  class,  in  the  two  last  years,  19*6  per 

T  cent     But  the  decrease  did  not  commence  before  1858,  and  in  the  two 

t  periods  of  five  years  there  is  a  small  increase.     In  Class  3,  Offences 
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a^nst  Property  without  violence,  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  eveiy 
onence  of  this  large  class,  except  fraud  ;  in  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  steal- 
ing ;  in  larceny  in  the  dwelling-house ;  in  the  offences  of  simple  larceny, 
larceny  from  the  person  and  larceny  by  servants;  embezzlement  and 
receivmg  stolen  gooas.  This  decrease  last  year  amounts  to  14*0  per  cent., 
and  in  the  last  two  periods  of  five  years  to  21*8  per  cent  In  Class  4,  Mali- 
cious Offences  against  Property,  there  is  a  decrease  last  year  of  11  *7  per 
cent,  and  in  the  last  two  periods  of  five  years  of  21*1  per  cent  In  Glass  5, 
Forgery  and  Offences  against  the  Currency,  there  was  a  decrease  last  vear, 
following  the  large  increase  of  the  previous  year;  but  the  class  has  snown 
a  continued  tendency  to  increase  for  some  years.  In  Class  6,  Offences  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  classes,  the  offences  against  the  game  laws,  petty 
riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  prosecutions  for  keeping  disorderly 
houses,  have  considerably  increased ;  while  for  perjury  there  is  a  marked  de- 
crease.    The  total  of  the  class  proves  last  year  an  increase  of  20*3  per  cent 

The  offences  prosecuted  in  1858  prove  generally  a  decrease  of  the 
gravest  crimes,  both  in  the  offences  against  the  person,  class  1,  and,  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  in  the  violent  oirences  against  property,  class  2.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  most  serious  offences  comprised  in  class  3.  And 
the  returns  evidence  a  very  general  decrease  of  offences  arising  probably 
as  well  fix)m  the  preventive  action  of  the  newly  enlarged  police  system,  as 
from  the  improvement  of  the  classes  firom  which  criminals  spring.  The 
malicious  offences  in  class  4  are  a  corroboration  of  this  view ;  such  offences 
result  firom  the  revengeful  and  misguided  passions  of  an  imiorant  popula- 
tion, and  present  many  difficulties  to  detection  and  pumshment  Fifty 
years  since  firame-breaking  was  an  offence  of  firequent  occurrence  in  the 
manufacturing  towns,  but  has  long  since  disappeared.  Later^  threshing- 
machine-breaking  prevailed  throughout  the  agricultural  districts;  it  is 
no  longer  heara  of.  Incendiarism  was  at  the  same  time  an  alarming 
crime ;  it  has  since  lost  the  class  character  which  it  then  possessed,  though 
it  still  lingers  in  constantly  diminishing  amount  There  has  been  since 
1848  a  total  absence  of  all  offences  of  a  political  character. 

The  diminished  numbers  committed  for  trial  by  jury  in  1858  were 

brought  before  the  following  courts: — County  Quarter  Sessions'  Courts, 

*  7,456  ;  Middlesex  Coimty  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  1,347;  Borough  Quarter 

Sessions'  Courts,  4,323 ;  Circuit  Assize  Courts,  3,462 ;  Central  Criminal 

Court,  1,267 ;  total,  17,855. 

Nearly  one  half  of  these  trials  (49*3  per  cent,  including  7*5  per  cent  at 
the  Middlesex  Sessions,)  took  place  before  justices  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  and  nearlv  one  half  of  the  remainder  (24*2  per  cent)  were 
tried  before  the  Recorders  at  the  Borough  Sessions.  At  the  assizes  19*4 
per  cent  were  tried  before  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts ;  the  remainder 
(7*1)  per  cent,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  where  the  judges  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  commission  with  the  Recorder,  Common  Serjeant,  and  other 
judicial  officers  of  the  City  of  London.  As  compared  with  the  previous 
year  there  is  a  small  proportionate  increase  in  the  trials  at  the  assizes  and 
the  borough  sessions. 

The  result  of  the  proceedings  before  the  above  courts  was  as  fol- 
lows:— Acquitted  and  discharged,  4,576;  detained  as  insane,  33;  con- 
victed, 13,246. 

The  proportion  discharged  by  the  grand  jury  or  acquitted  on  trial,  by  the 
petty  jury  naa  gradually  increased  since  the  removal  of  the  slighter  cases 
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by  the  operation  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  This  proportion,  which  was 
in  1854^  though  in  that  year  rather  below  the  average,  21-4  per  cent,  and 
in  1855  22'9  per  cent.,  was  in  1856  24  per  cent,  in  1857  24*3  per  cent, 
and  in  1858  25 '5  per  cent,  comprised  of  0*5  not  prosecuted,  5*0  no  bills 
found,  and  20'0  not  guilty  on  trial. 

The  sentences  of  those  convicted  last  year  were  as  follow : — Death — 53, 
Penal  Servitude — ^For  life,  17;  above  15  years,  18;  15  years  and  above 
10  years,  31 ;  10  years  and  above  6  years,  330;  6  years  and  above  4 
years,  372;  4  years,  867  ;  3  years  and  under,  495.  Imprisonment — 3  years 
and  above  2  years,  10  ;  2  years  and  above  1  year,  824 ;  1  year  and  above 
6  months,  2,824;  6  montns  and  above  3  months,  3,519;  3  months  and 
above  1  month,  2,423 ;  1  month  and  imder,  1,009.  Detained  in  Reformat 
tory  Schools — 225.  Whipping^  Fine,  Discharge  on  Sureties — 229:  total 
convicted,  13,246. 

The  capital  sentences  last  year  were  for  the  following  offences,  which  prove 
to  what  a  natrow  range  the  sentence  of  death  is  now  practically  limited : — 
Murder,  16  ;  attempts  to  murder,  attended  by  dangerous  bodily  injuries,  8 ; 
sodomv,  14 ;  burglary,  with  violence  to  persons,  13  ;  robbery,  attended  with 
wounds,  2  ;  arson  of  dwelling-houses,  persons  being  therein,  0:  total,  53.  • 

Of  the  above  53  capital  convicts  in  1858, 11  were  executed — in  each  case 
for  murder.  They  were  all  males,  and  4  of  them  foreigners,  making  in  the 
last  three  years  8  foreigners  out  of  the  41  persons  executed,  or  within  a 
firaction  of  1  in  5. 

In  the  remaining  capital  convictions  the  sentences  were  cbmmuted  to  the 
following  terms  of  penal  servitude: — Of  5  convicted  of  murder,  5  had 
penal  servitude  for  life ;  of  8,  attempts  to  murder,  6  had  penal  servitude  for 
life;  1  for  15  years,  and  1  for  14  years;  of  14,  of  sodomy,  4  had  penal 
servitude  for  life;  4  for  15  years;  2  for  10  years;  1  for  8  years;  1  for  7 
years;  1  for  6  years,  and  1  for  2  years ;  of  13,  of  burglary  with  violence  to 
persons,  the  whole  had  penal  servitude  for  life ;  and  of  the  2  convicted  of 
robbery  and  wounding,  1  had  penal  servitude  for  hfe,  and  1  for  10  years. 

The  sentences  last  year  were  remarkable  from  the  absence  of  transpor- 
tation, which,  with  a  short  interval,  has  been  in  operation  for  140  years, 
and  for  the  last  70  years  has  been  the  chief  secondary  pimishment  It  is 
still  more  remarkable  that  the  final  abolition  of  tliis  pimishment,  restricted 
since  1853  to  sentences  of  not  less  than  14  years,  did  not  add  last  year  to 
the  numbers  sentenced  to  the  substituted  punishment  of  penal  servitude, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  sentences  decreased,  and  6ven  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  commitments.  Narrowed  as  the  indictable  offences  now  are 
by  the  transfer  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  lesser  offences  to  the  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  of  justices,  more  than  one-half  (55*9  per  cent)  of  the 
sentences  passed  by  the  criminal  courts  last  year  imposed  penalties  gra- 
duated from  six  months  to  the  lesser  periods  of  imprisonment.  The  propor- 
tionate per-centages  were: — Sentenced  to  death,  0*4;  penal  servitude,  16*1; 
imprisonment  for  terms  above  6  months,  27*6 ;  imprisonment  6  months  and 
lesser  punishments,  55  "9. 

Of  criminal  appeals  there  were  only  31 :  of  these  23  judgments  were 
affirmed  and  8  reversed. 

PBIS0N8. 

The  returns  made  by  the  keepers  of  prisons  form  the  third  and  con- 
cluding division  of  this  branch  of  the  statistics ;  and  their  results  bear  out 
the  opinion,  already  expressed,  that  the  tendency  to  increase,  which  has  for 
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so  many  years  been  the  cliief  cliaracteristic  of  the  commitments,  has  at 
last  been  arrested,  and  appears  to  justify  the  hope  that  a  permanent  decrease 
may  be  established  of  the  criminal  portion  of  the  commitments.  In  the 
year  1858  there  were  committed  in  county  and  borough  prisons,  139,457 
persons  ;  105,175  males,  and  34,282  females. 

These  commitments,  on  a  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  prove  a 
decrease  of  1*7  per  cent  on  the  total  committed :  but  if  the  criminal  class 
is  separated  the  decrease  is  more  considerable,  amoimting  on  the  commit- 
ments for  trial  and  the  summary  convictions  alone  to  4*6  per  cent. — a  result 
which  is  diminished  on  the  whole  number  of  commitments  by  an  increase  of 
15*8  per  cent,  on  the  debtors  and  others  committed  on  civil  process,  and  a 
large  increase  of  the  military  prisoners.  Comparing  the  criminal  commit- 
ments on  the  last  two  periods  of  five  years  a  decrease  of  15,295  or  2*9  per 
cent,  is  shown ;  while  the  military  commitments,  consequent  upon  the  war 
establishments,  increased  nearly  fourfold,  and  the  commitments  on  civil 
process,  which  now  form  no  less  than  1 1  '9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  commit- 
ments to  prison,  increased  50*2  per  cent  To  these  commitments,  which 
have  almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  County  Courts  proceedings,  and  to 
the  military  prisoners,  the  increased  total  commitments  in  the  last  five 
years  must  be  attributed. 

But  little  variation  appears  in  the  returns  for  1858  in  the  proportion  of 
the  re-committals.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  diminution  would  take^  place 
simultaneously  with  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  transportation,  which 
removed  so  many  fix)m  this  country ;  and  the  completion  of  the  police 
system,  under  which  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  trained  constable  will 
lead  to  the  apprehension  of  a  greater  proportion  of  old  offenders,  and 
gradually  render  the  commission  of  crimes  oy  them  more  difficult  The 
proportion  of  the  previous  commitments  was,  1858,  29'8  per  cent ;  1857, 
29*7  per  cent ;  1856,  27*5  per  cent,  and  the  decrease  extends  down  the 
whole  scale  of  the  previous  commitments. 

The  ages  of  those  committed  (except  debtors  and  military  prisoners),  with 
the  proportions  at  each  period  of  ^  life,  were — Under  12  years,  1,553,  or  1*3 
percent;  12  years  andf  under  16,  8,776,  or  7*4  percent;  16  years  and 
under  21,  26,800,  or  22*7  per  cent ;  21  years  and  under  30,  38,413,  or 
32*5  per  cent;  30 years  and  under  40,  21,632,  or  18*3  per  cent ;  40  years 
and  under  50,  12,088,  or  10*2  per  cent ;  50  years  and  under  60,  5,297,  or 
4*5  per  cent. ;  above  60  years,  2,798,  or  2*4  per  cent ;  age  not  ascertained, 
805,  or  0*7  per  cent :  total,  118,162,  or  100*0  per  cent 

The  proportion  of  the  younger  criminals,  from  which  the  class  is  so 
largely  recruited,  had  for  many  years  continued  to  increase.  It  reached 
its  maximum  in  1856,  since  which  time  a  progressive  decline  has  been 
visible,  probably  owin^  to '  the  numbers  undergoing  detention  in  reforma- 
tories. These  were  the  numbers  in  the  three  years,  and  the  proportion 
which  they  bear  to  the  total  committed: — In  1858,  1,553  under  12  years 
of  age,  or  1*3  per  cent  of  the  total  committed;  and  8,776  aged  12  years 
and  under  16  years,  or  7*4  per  cent  of  the  total  conunitted.  In  1857, 
1,877  under  12  years  of  age,  or  1*5  per  cent  of  the  total  committed;  and 
10,624,  12  years  and  under  16  years,  or  8*5  per  cent  of  the  total  com- 
mitted. In  1856,  1,990  under  12  years  of  age,  or  1*8  per  cent  of  the  total 
committed;  and  11,991  aged  12  years  and  under  16  years,  or  10*5  per 
cent  of  the  total  committed. 

The  place  of  birth  of  those  committed  has  been  ascertained,  as  in  former 
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jearsj  and  with  a  marked  similarihr  of  result,  except  that  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  large  proportion  of  Irish  committed,  particularly  of  the 
females  .-—England,  93,169,  or  79*0  per  cent. ;  Wales,  2,867,  or  2-4  per 
cent  ;  Scotland,  2,282,  or  1*9  per  cent;  Ireland,  15,887,  or  13-4  percent.; 
Colonies  and  East  Indies,  567,  or  0*5  per  cent ;  Foreign  Countries,  1,927, 
or  1*6  per  cent ;  not  ascertained,  1,463,  or  1*2  per  cent 

No  new  facts  are  presented  by  the  state  of  instruction.  The  proportion 
of  the  uninstructed,  and  of  those  who  have  received  the  lowest  amomit  of 
instruction,  slowly  but  constantly  diminishes  before  the  general  advance  of 
education,  and  may  be  received  as  an  index  of  its  progress  amongst  the 
lowest  classes :— 


Degree  of  luttmction. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Proportion 
percent 

Neither  read  nor  write 

Bead,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly 

Kead  and  write  weU  . 

Superior  instruction  . 

Instruction  not  ascertained  . 

28,642 

49,195 

6,045 

855 

619 

13,184 
19,032 

768 
42 

280 

41,826 

68,227 

6,813 

397 

899 

35-4 

57-8 

5-7 

0-3 

0*8 

Total 

84,856 

83,306 

118,162 

1000 

The  last  of  the  particulars  collected,  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  those 
committed,  is  their  occupations ;  but,  taken  altogether,  the  amount  of  reliable 
data  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  statistical  form,  calculated  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  antecedents  of  the  criminal  classes  and  the  causes  which 
lead  to  crime,  are  very  small.  Hundreds  are  bom  and  brought  up  without 
any  means  of  escape  from  a  career  of  vagrancy  and  crime.  No  less  than 
21*0  per  cent  of  those  committed  last  year,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
females,  are  shown  by  the  following  table  to  have  ^'  no  occupation ;"  and 
making  due  allowance  for  the  proportion  committed  who  are  under  16 
years  of  age  (8*7  per  cent),  here  is  evidence  of  a  large  neglected  class 
trained,  not  to  labour,  but  to  plunder.  Again,  among  the  unskilled,  un- 
taught "labourers,  charwomen,  needlewomen"  (amounting  to  41*6  per 
cent)  are  classed  nxmibers  who  assume  their  occupations  only  to  conceal 
their  illegal  pursuits.  It  is  from  the  neglected  uncared-for  masses  which 
these  classes  include  that  the  habitual  criminals  spring,  and  to  them  may 
be  added  those  who  fall  into  crime  from  drunken  idleness  and  vicious  in- 
dulgence. Poverty  and  distress,  the  common  excuses  for  crime,  degrade 
but  few,  and  probably  add  little  to  the  mass : — 


Occupations. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 
percent. 

No  occupation 

8,012 

16.777 

24,789 

21-0 

I>oniestic  serrants     . 

998 

8,494 

4,487 

4-0 

Labourers,  charwomen,  needlewomen 

40,702 

8,425 

49,127 

41-6 

Factory  workers 

8,621 

2,082 

5.703 

4-8 

Mechanics  and  skilled  workers 

21,738 

752 

22,490 

190 

Foremen  and  overlookers  of  labour  . 

157 

5 

162 

01 

1,229 

50 

1,279 

11 

Shopkeepers  and  dealers 

2,176 

1,160 

3,336 

2-8 

Prof  e«sional  employments     . 

292 

20 

312 

0-2 

Sailors,  mariners,  soldiers     . 

5,214 

— 

5,214 

4-4 

Occupations  not  ascertained 

722 

541 

1,263 

1-0 

Total    . 

84,856 

33,306 

118,162 

1000 

C  2 
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The  preceding  calculations  refer  to  the  prisoners  committed  in  the  year 
1858;  those  which  follow,  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  the  prisons,  as 
evidenced  by  the  numbers  passing  through  them,  the  amount  of  sickness, 
the  punishments  for  prison  oiFences,  with  the  prisons'  establishments  and 
costs.  The  numbers  received  into  and  removed  from  the  county  and 
borough  prisons  in  the  year  were  as  follow  : — They  evidence  a  decrease  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  at  the 
commencement,  of  8 '8  per  cent,  the  excess  of  this  decrease  over  the 
decrease  of  the  commitments,  as  already  shown,  arising  from  the  shorter 
duration  of  the  sentences  and  the  greater  numbers  removed  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  prisons : — At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  were  19,686  pri- 
soners. During  the  year  there  were  committed  139,457^  and  3,759  were 
removed  between  local  prisons,  making  a  total  of  162^902.  Of  these  there 
were  removed,  discharged  or  died  144,954,  leaving  17,948  persons  in  prisons 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  a  less  number  of  prisoners  in  1858,  the  deaths  and  infirmary  cases 
of  sickness  were  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  in  the  last  two 
periods  of  five  years  both  had  decreased.  The  cases  of  insanity  are  marked 
by  a  continuous  increase,  which,  on  a  comparison  of  the  last  two  periods  of 
five  years,  reaches  25*2.  per  cent. 

The  punishments  for  prison  offences  are  another  exemplification  of  the 
state  of  the  prisons :  a  crowded  prison  can  hardly  be  healthy ;  discipline 
cannot  be  well  maintained,  and  petty  infractions  of  rules  are  evidenced  by 
the  punishments.  In  the  last  year  tne  punishments  decreased,  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  commitments.     But  the  decrease  was  confined  to  the  male 

Eunishments.  The  punidhments  inflicted  were : — Whipping,  171 ;  irons  or 
andcufis,  86;  solitary  or  dark  cells,  13,593;  stoppage  of  diet,  41,642; 
other  punishments,  2,022 ;  total,  57,514. 

The  number  and  rank  of  the  officers  constituting  the  prisons  establishments 
continue  with  little  alteration.  They  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  officer  to 
every  7*8  prisoners  calculated  on  the  daily  average  numbers  in  prison. 

The  costs  of  the  prisons  are  stated  under  three  heads.  Those  relating 
to — 1.  The  buildings  and  fittings,  separating  the  extraordinary  from  the 
ordinary  charges.  2.  To  the  officers  and  attendants.  3.  To  the  prisoners. 
The  first  two  are  of  a  fixed  nature  and  liable  to  little  fluctuation,  the  third 
depends  on  the  varying  numbers  committed  and  the  prices  of  food.  These 
were  the  totals  under  each  head  in  the  year  1858: — Buildings  and  establish' 
ment charges, 211  yS94tL  Is.  9d.;  (>^r«— salaries,  fees, &c.,  191,350i  19«.  6A; 
Pmonm— diet,  clothing,  &c,  151,267Z.  5s.  5d.;  total,  560,012i.  6s.  Sd. 

These  sums  prove  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  prison  expenses  are  of  a 
fixed  nature,  not  to  be  aflected  by  any  temporary  decrease  of  commitments, 
and  such  as  could  only  be  subjected  to  recmction  on  some  well-established 
lower  average.  The  proportion  of  the  charges  for  each  prisoner  per  annum 
was  29L  16«.  Sd. ;  or,  omitting  the  extraormnary  charge  for  buildings  and 
fittings,  2SL  lOs.  Id. 

The  prison  expenses  are  defrayed  from  local  rates  aided  by  the  payment 
from  the  public  revenues  of  that  portion  of  the  charge  which  relates  to  the 
diet,  clothing,  bedding,  and  fuel  for  prisoners  undergoing  punishment 
on  conviction  for  felony  or  misdemeanor.  The  different  heads  of  receipt 
were  in  the  year  1858  as  imder.  The  sums  set  down  as  the  "profits  of 
prisoners'  labour  **  were  actual  receipts,  and  do  not  include  any  estimated 
value  for  work  done  by  the  prisoners,  which  would  be  in  diminution  of  their 
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costs : — Prison  receipts,  29,7267. 125. 2(L ;  local  rates  and  funds,  420,6192. 58.; 
public  revenues,  109,666i.  9«.  6(L ;  total,  560,0122.  6«.  Sd. 

The  Government  convict  prisons  are  all  of  recent  erection,  and  have  now 
entirely  superseded  the  hulks,  which  were  formerly  the  depdts  for  trans- 
ports in  course  of  removal  to  ihe  penal  colonies,  and  tlie  place  of  permanent 
detention  for  the  lar^  numbers  sentenced  to  transportation  who  were  unfit 
from  physical  and  otner  causes  to  be  sent  to  the  colonies.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Milbank  prison,  which  was  an  experiment  in  prison  construc- 
tion, commenced  in  1812,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  general  receiving 
prison  and  depdt  for  convicts  of  both  sexes,  the  Government  orisons  have 
all  been  completed  since  1841.  They  comprise,  with  the  above-named 
prison,  the  Pentonville  prison,  for  adult  male  convicts  undergoing  separate 
confinement  with  instruction  as  the  first  stage  of  their  punishment ;  Port- 
land, Portsmouth,  and  Chatham  prisons,  for  adult  male  convicts  in  the 
second  stage  of  their  punishment,,  employed  at  hard  labour  on  the  public 
works;  the  reformatory  prison  at  Parkhurst,  for  convict  boys,  who  are 
employed  in*  farm  labour  and  partly  in  manufacture ;  the  Dartmoor  prison^ 
for  infirm  and  sickly  male  convicts,  for  whom  similar  employment  is  found ; 
and  the  invalid  establishment,  for  male  convicts,  at  Lewes.  The  prisons 
exclusively  for  females  are  at  Brixton  and  Fulham,  both  used  for  convicts 
in  the  second  stage  of  punishment,  employed  in  domestic  labour,  the  latter 
prison  being  more  strictly  of  a  reformatory  character.  During  the  year 
there  were  11,292  undergoing  punishment,  of  which  3,664  were  removed, 
died,  or  discharged,  and  7,628  remained  in  prison  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  cost  of  3ie  convict  prisons  was  as  follows: — Pentonville,  16,281/.; 
Milbank,  37,607i.;  Portland,  49,567 1 ;  Portsmouth,  33,119/.;  Chatham, 
33,8 17/L;  Dartmoor,  42,8212.;  invalid  establishment,  Lewes,  13,8442. ; 
Parkhurst,  13,380i  ;  Brixton,  16,306t ;  and  Fulham  Refuge,  5,740t  The 
gross  annual  cost  per  convict  was  33/.  7s.  6cL  The  value  of  convict  labour 
to  be  deducted  from  the  total  cost  wa87,762/.  6«.  Id. 

The  number  of  the  reformatory  schools  established  under  the  Stat. 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86,  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  within  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  at  the  time  of  commitment  continues  to  increase.  Seven  were 
added  in  the  twelve  months  ending  with  the  29th  September,  1858.  In  1858 
there  were  47  certified  schools,  and  the  number  of  commitments  was  849. 

Of  the  criminal  lunatics  under  detention  there  were  686,  showing  an 
increase  of  1 1  per  cent  upon  the  number  of  last  year ;  of  these  130  were 
guilty  of  murder,  191  of  larceny,  75  of  concealing  birth  and  infanticide, 
46  of  vagrancy,  44  of  assaults,  37  of  arson,  &c. 

The  total  cost  of  crimes  appears  to  be  as  follows: — Police  establishments, 
1,447,019/. ;  costs  of  prosecutions  (1857),  95,890/.  Prisons  establishments: 
county  and  borough  prisons,  530,285 /^ ;  Government  convict  prisons, 
254,711/.;  reformatories,  31,027/.;  criminal  lunatics,  22,122/.;  total, 
2,381,054/.  There  are,  however,  many  other  expenses,  the  proportion  of 
which  to  be  charged  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  cannot  be 
defined  or  readily  ascertained,  as  the  judges'  and  recorders'  salaries,  the 
salaries  and  charges  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  fees  paid  to  justices' 
clerks,  the  maintenance  of  court-houses  and  justices  court-rooms,  tne  costs 
of  the  coroners'  courts,  the  expenses  of  the  sheriffs,  the  costs  of  prosecutions 
by  public  bodies,  and  bv  prosecutors  above  the  costs  allowed  to  them,  the 
charges  for  convicts  in  the  colonies,  &c. 

The  chief  item  in  the  account  must  still  be  purely  an  estimate ;  but  as 
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the  numbers  of  the  criminal  classes  at  larm  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
police,  thej  form  a  basis  for  the  calculation ;  they  have  been  shown  to 
amount  to  134,f)22  living  by  the  plunder  and  the  vices  of  the  community — 
to-day  in  wasteful  extravagance,  to-morrow  in  want ;  it  would  hardly  be 
assumed  that  they  each  spend  less  than  25L  yearly,  or  that  this  can  be 
levied  upon  the  public  at  a  loss  of  less  than  double  that  sum.  This  would 
amount  to  7,746,1002.;  and  added  to  the  charges  already  enumerated, 
warrants  the  estimate  that  the  criminal  classes  entail  an  annual  expense 
upon  the  community  of  not  less  than  10,000,0002. 

•  StJPEKioK  Courts  of  Common  Law. 

The  following  tables  represent,  with  only  slight  exceptions  caused  by 
imperfect  returns,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  three  superior  courts 
in  the  year  1858. 


Total. 

QiTSBr'a  BcMOH. 

GOKMOir  PtBAS. 

SzonQuxH. 

Matters 

Matters 

Matters ' 

Hatters 

Preoeas 

beard. 

Process 

beard. 

Process 

heard. 

lYooesa 

beam. 

Nfttare  of  the  Proeeedlnsi. 

o- 

i 

_  • 

g- 

X 

M 

issued. 

1 

II 

iSiMA. 

n 

issued. 

1 

It 

IsMied. 

1 

fl 

ui*^ 

s 

m^ 

a 

m,^ 

g 

sr^i^ 

Writs  of  SummoiuiBmied     .. 

103,478 

,, 

,, 

89.486 

,, 

21,149 

.. 

42,tt43 

.. 

Writs  of  Oftpiu 

688 

•  • 

•  • 

190 

•  • 

139 

.. 

269 

.. 

S6,S01 

•  ■ 

•  • 

10,201 

•  • 

6,081 

•• 

9,919 

•  • 

Judgments  (retnm  for  C.P. 

incomplete) 

.. 

•  • 

•  > 

11,736 

.. 

•  • 

•• 

16,166 

.. 

Execations       

36,130 

.. 

.. 

8,429 

.. 

6,413 

.> 

12,288 

.. 

Motions  for  New  TrUOs 

,, 

671 

.. 

222 

.. 

134 

.. 

216 

other  special  motions. . 

.. 

796 

18 

.. 

270 

.. 

242 

.. 

284 

Hand  motions 

698 

.. 

•  • 

848 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

246 

.. 

On  Bide  Bar  rules 

8,631 

,. 

,. 

1.288 

•  • 

214 

.. 

1,179 

.. 

Caoaes  referred  to  Masters  .. 

418 

•• 

•• 

120 

•• 

67 

•• 

236 

•• 

Total  Amoont  of  Fees 

£64, 

639  11 

6 

de2439 

1    6    0 

£18,01 

3  11    6 

£26.704  19  11 

These  important  tables,  which  are  made  by  the  Masters  of  each  court, 
prove,  by  the  writs  of  summons  issued,  the  number  of  suits  commenced ; 
and,  by  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  appearances  entered,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  claims  (nearly  75  per  cent)  which  have  either  been  settled 
within  the  eight  days  allowed  after  the  issue  of  the  writ  to  enter  an  appear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  defendant  (who  probably  had  no  answer  to  the 
claim),  or  on  a  final  judgment  obtain^  by  trie  plaintiff  for  default  of  appear- 
ance. The  small  number  of  cases  actually  defended  on  a  joinder  of  the  parties, 
will  be  seen  on  a  reference  to  the  tables  by  the  judgments  on  postea  (except  in 
the  returns  for  the  Common  Pleas,  which  are  incomplete  in  this  particular). 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  of  the  smts  commenced  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  1  in  65  only  came  to  trial ;  in  the  Exchequer,  1  in  49 ; 
but  as  the  suits  are  finally  determined  and  judgment  given  on  several 
other  forms  of  proceeding,  the  result  of  the  suits  will  be  best  shown 
by  the  executions,  tmder  whatever  terms  they  may  have  been  sued  out. 
These  in  the  three  courts  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  four  (25'2 
per  cent.)  to  the  suits  commenced.  With  regard  to  the  distribution  ol  the 
business  between  these  three  courts,  which  are  now  alike  in  their  juris- 
diction, forms  of  proceedings,  and  process,  the  observation  cannot  fail  to 
arise,  from  the  close  comparison  into  which  the  business  is  brought  in  the 
tables,  that  the  number  of  suits  commenced  in  the  Common  FJeas  is  only 
about  one-half  those  commenced  in  each  of  the  other  two  courts. 
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The  large  amotint  of  business  transacted  at  Judges*  chambers^is  retnmed 
nnder  the  following  heads  by  the  chi«'f  clerks  to  the  judges.  Under  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852  and  1854,  and  some  other  recent 
f^tatutes,  many  applications  which  were  formerly  heard  before  the  full  court 
have  been  transferred  to  the  judge  at  chambers,  and  the  various  business 
transacted  there  is  on  the  increase  both  in  amount  and  importance. 


Frooeedingi. 


Total 


Queen's 
Bench. 


Common 
Pleas. 


Ezche* 
qoer. 


Summonses 

Common  Orders       

Special  Orders  

Certificates,   Special    Cases,    Special   Verdicts, 

Fiats,  &c 

Affidavits,  Affirmations,  &c         

Affidarito  filed  

Approbations  for  taking  Affidavits  or  Special  Bail 

Acknowledgments  by  Married  Women 

Office  Copies  (Number  of  Folios) 

Recognizances  ^        

Writs  of  £rTor         •••        •••        •••        ...        ... 

jsau     •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

Committals 

Exhibits  before  Jni^ge        

Producing  Judge's  Notes 

Bills  of  Exceptions  signed  bj  Judge 

A  ttendanoes  in  any  Court  on  Subpcena 

Attendances  as  a  Commissiooer  to  take  Affidavits 

Reports  on  Private  Bills     

Attendances  bj  Counsel  (each  side) 

Appointment  of  Commissioners     

Admissions 

Justification  of  Bail 

Conmion  Pleas  at  Lancaster,  Orders 


40,731 
34,527 
10,931 

1,871 

29,139 

18,694 

302 

354 

13,143 

88 

1 

107 

216 

4,135 

83 

1 

66 

28 

2 

2,763 

590 

234 

3 

38 


14,860 

11,919 

4,940 

862 

13,419 

8,855 

'     151 

162 

5,463 

44 

••• 

36 

94 

1,937 

27 

"88 


1,463 

192 

234 

3 


7,852 
6,440 
2,243 

485 
6,418 
2,692 

1*21 
2,814 


15 

831 
8 

26 

8 

1 

12 

213 


18,019 

16,168 

3,748 

524 

10,302 

7,147 

151 

71 

4,866 

44 

1 

56 

122 

1,867 

48 

1 

2 

20 

1 

1,288 

185 


38 


The  result  of  the  suits  which  proceeded  to  trial,  and  the  state  of  the  business 
'  before  the  courts5  is  returned  by  the  associates  of  the  courts  as  follows : —     ' 


Proceedings. 

Total. 

Queen's 
Bench. 

Common 
Pleas. 

Exche- 
quer. 

Causes  liar  Trial       

2,070 

804 

509 

757 

ixiais  •■>        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

1,191 

439 

306 

446 

Bemaneto  hy  Consent :~ 

Quarter  ending  31st  March        

89 

28 

6 

5 

„             30th  June         

46 

34 

1 

11 

„            30th  September 

18 

14 

4 

„             31st  December  ...   .    

40 

25 

11 

4 

Bemanets  by  Injunction  or  Decree:— 

Quarter  ending  31st  March       

2 

1 

•••• 

1 

„             30th  June         

1 

1 

„             30th  September 

1 

1 

... 

„            31st  December 

6 

•    ••• 

6 

••• 

Bemanets  for  Want  of  Time  to  trj:— 

Quarter  ending  3l8t  March       

8 

4 

... 

4 

„             30th  June         

39 

26 

8 

6 

„            30th  September 

42 

21 

21   . 

„            81st  December  ...       ...        ... 

5 

5 

••• 

••• 

Withdrawn    .«•        .••        ...        ...        ...        .•• 

725 

317 

163 

245 

Struck  oat     

136 

52 

23 

61 
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The  proceedings  on  circuit  returned  by  the  associates  to  the  chief  justices 
show  the  number  of  cases  entered  in  the  superior  courts,  which 'were  tried 
at  nisi  prius^  and  by  this  form  of  proceeding  moved  froih  the  courts  at 
Westminster  to  the  counties  in  which  the  causes  of  action  originated.  The 
judgments  upon  the  cases  so  tried  are  included  in  the  foregoing  numbers 
for  the  courts  at  Westminster,  to  which  the  issues  are  returned  on  the 
application  of  the  parties  for  whom  the  verdicts  are  given ;  but  in  many 
cases  some  settlement  is  come  to  between  them,  out  of  court,  on  the 
decision  of  the  jury;  and,  upon  this  compromise,  no  further  proceedings 
whatever  ensue.  A  large  number  of  settlements  by  compromise  also  take 
place  after  issue  has  been  joined  and  the  cause  entered  for  trial ;  these 
cases  are  returned  as  "  withdrawn,"  and  the  large  numbers  imder  this  head 
are  almost  exclusively  of  this  class.  The  causes  "  struck  out "  are  chiefly 
those  which  have  been  placed  on  the  list  for  trial,  but  when  called  on,  the 
parties  not  being  prepared  to  proceed,  they  are  thus  disposed  of  by  the 
judge.  The  small  number  of  remanets  contrast  very  favourably  with  the 
state  of  the  business  some  years  since,  when  causes  for  trial  frequently 
stood  over  for  two  years,  and  the  remanets  in  the  Queen's  Bench  were 
counted  by  hundreds. 

The  number  of  the  suits  tried  in  the  nisi  prvus  court  on  circuit  was  as 
follows : — 


• 

Total. 

Queen's 
Bench. 

Common 
Picas. 

Exche- 
quer. 

Home  Circuit           

200 

78 

56 

71 

Midland  Circuit        

99 

44 

1^ 

40 

Norfolk  Circuit        

49 

21 

13 

15 

Oxford  Circuit         

109 

44 

14 

51 

Northern  Cfrcuit      

108 

51 

5 

52 

Western  Circuit        

114 

44 

25 

45 

South  Wales  Circuit 

88 

17 

6 

15 

North  Wales  Circuit 

85 

7 

2 

26 

Lancaster      

179 

57 

13 

76 

„        (Common  Pleas  of)      

... 

84 

Durham         

31 

17 

3 

5 

„       (Court  of  Pleas  of)       

... 

6 

The  causes  of  action  were  as  follow: — On  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange,  63  cases;  on  bonds,  19;  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  135 ; 
for  work  and  labour,  43 ;  for  money  paid,  advanced,  or  lent,  39 ;  for 
money  received,  19;  replevin  or  distress  for  rept,  9;  trover  or  detinue,  61 ; 
upon  special  contracts,  123  ;  for  infringement  of  patents,  10;  for  recovery 
ot  land  (ejectments),  131;  trespass  relative  to  land,  houses,  &c.,  90; 
questions  on  wills,  2 ;  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  41 ;  seduction,  7  ; 
libel,  18 ;  slander,  32  ;  malicious  prosecution,  3 ;  false  imprisonment,  34 ; 
aasault,  30 ;  issues  from  courts  of  equity,  8 ;  other  suits,  128. 

The  judgment  of  each  of  the  three  superior  courts  in  all  suits  whatever 
are  subject  to  the  revision*  of  the  judges  of  the  other  two  courts  sitting 
collectively  in  the  exchequer  chamber  court  of  error.  The  number  of 
these  cases  in  the  year  1858  were, — ^Proceedings  of  the  court  of  error:— 
notices  and  writs  of  error,  37 ;  set  down  for  argument,  26 ;  writs  affirmed, 
14  ;  writs  reversed,  6 ;  remanets,  8.     Appeals  from  the  Court  in  Banco : — 
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notices  of  appeals  lodged,  48 ;  set  down  for  argument,  16 ;  affirmed,  8 ; 
i-e versed,  5  ;  remanets,  7. 

After  many  previous  attempts  to  legislate  for  the  better  recovery  of  small 
debts,  the  County  Courts  were  established  in  1847  under  the  Statute  of 
9  &  10  Vict  c  95,  and  their  jurisdiction  has  been  enlarged  by  several 
subsequent  Acts.  The  County  Courts  have  jurisdiction  in  alfcases  of  debt, 
demand,  or  damage,  not  exceeding  50^  They  are  restricted  from  trying 
actions  of  ejectment,  titles  to  real  property,  the  right  to  tolls  or  franchises, 
questions  as  to  wills,  slander,  seduction,  and  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ; 
but  on  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  all  actions  are 
brought  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  for  criminal  conversation.  The 
chief  additions  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  refer  to  insolvenc}'^, 
to,  the  arrest  of  debtors  absconding,  and  to  the  probate  of  wills  in  contentious 


In  order  not  to  separate  the  insolvency  proceedings,  this  branch  of  the 
County  Court  business  will  be  found  included  in  the  general  tables  for 
the  proceedings  under  the  Insolvency  Laws.  The  probate  business,  which 
was  of  trifling  amount  in  1858,  will  be  found  classed  with  the  like  business 
relating  to  ^e  Probate  Court  Next  year  the  statistics  of  the  County 
Courts  will  be  more  complete,  by  including  the  number  of  Justices' 
orders  registered  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  wives  deserted  by 
their  husbands,  and  by  denning  in  classes  the  amounts  for  which  the  actions 
were  commenced. 

The  returns  for  1858  have  been  framed  to  represent  the  amount  of  the 
proceedings  on  each  of  the  sixty  County  Courts'  circuits,  having  a  separate 
judge.  These  circuits  comprise  491  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  court  is 
periodically  held.  The  extensive  use  of  these  courts  and  the  wide  influence 
of  their  decisions  are  shown  by  the  following  facts  extracted  from^the 
table: — ^Plaints  entered  and  cases  sent  from  superior  courts,  738,977: 
causes  determined — ^with  a  jury,  1,078;  without  a  jury,  383,641;  total, 
384,719 :  jud^ents— for  plaintifi*,  375,962;  -for  defendant,  13,992; 
total,  389,944 :  executions  against  goods,  98,709 :  warrants  of  commitment 
issued,  30,756:  debtors  imprisoned,  10,748.  Total  amount  for  which 
plaints  entered  of  cases  referred,  1,908,2 19t;  total  amount  for  Which 
judgments  were  obtained,  965,533/L;  total  amount  of  costs,  42,736  Z. ;  total 
amdunt  of  fees,  219,93U 

These  proceedings  are  evidence  of  a  practice  very  different  both  in  its 
conditions  and  also  in  its  results  from  that  in  the  superior  courts.  Here,  of 
the  plaints  entered,  above  one-half  (52*0  per  cent)  are  determined  in  court; 
and  of  the  judgments,  no  less  than  96*4  per  cent  are  for  the  plaintiff. 
Upon  these  judgments,  execution  against  the  goods  follows  in  more  than 
one  case  in  four  (26*3  per  cent) ;  warrants  of  commitment  arainst  8'1  per 
cent,  followed  by  the  actual  imprisonment  of  2*8  per  cent  The  average 
claim  for  which  uie  plaints  were  entered  was  2Z.  1  Is.  7(L  The  amount  for 
which  judgments  were  obtained  was  about  one-half  the  sum  claimed  (50*6 
per  cent),  and  the  total  of  the  costs  and  fees  27*2  per  cent  on  the  total 
for  which  judgments  were  given.  Cases  of  claim  above  5L  may,  on  the 
request  of  either  party  to  the  suit  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  five ;  or  under  that 
sum,  by  the  order  of  the  judge.  The  returns  show  how  exceptional  the 
cases  of  jury  trial  have  been.  They  average  only  one  case  in  357,  but  in 
the  great  proportion  of  the  suits  the  sums  were  below  the  amount  upon 
which  a  trial  by  jury  could  be  demanded. 
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^  In  the  prisons  part  of  these  statistics,  reference  is^made  to  the  large-  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  the  commitments  on  civil  process,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  from  the  county  courts,  A  parliamentary  return 
(session  1859,  No,  195)  gives  the  total  of  the  commitments  of  every 
description  made  under  liie  County  Courts  Acts  in  the  year  1858,  classed 
as  follows : — 

For  not  appearing  pursuant  to  summons,  or  alleging  sufficient  excuse 
for  not  so  appearing,  8J36 1 ;  for  refusing  to  be  sworn,  1 ;  for  refusing 
to  answer  the  questions  authorized  by  me  Act  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
judge,  81 ;  for  debt  contracted  under  false  pretences,  or  by  means  of 
fraud  or  breach  of  trust,  or  without  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to 
pay,  69  ;  for  making  a  gift  or  transfer  of  property,  with  intent  to  defraud 
creditors,  19;  for  having  charged,  or  removed,  or  concealed  property, 
with  intent  to  defraud  creditors,  10 ;  for  not  having  satisfied  the  judgment 
and  costs,  having  had  sufficient  means  and  ability  to  do  so,  2,960 :  total, 
11,501.  The  return  shows  that  tlie  average'  number  of  days  for  which  the 
persons  remained  in  person  under  these  commitments  was  17,  and  that  the 
average  amount  of  their  debts  due  on  judgment  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
mitment was  3^  14«.  Ad. 

The  County  Courts  Act  of  1846  did  not  abolish  the  various  jurisdictions 
of  the  existing  borough,  hundred,  and  other  courts  in  which  debts  are 
recoverable.  But  in  many  districts  their  powers  were  at  once  superseded 
by  the  greater  facilities  or  advantages  which  the  new  statute  afforded,  and 
in  others  they  have  more  gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  Much  difficulty 
exists  in  ascertaining  what  courts  of  this  class  continue  actually  to  exercise 
a  jurisdiction. 

The  registrar  of  the  stannaries  has  supplied  an  interesting  Vetum  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Stannaries'  Courts,  which  exist  by  custom  confirmed  and 
extended  by  statutes  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  cap.  106,  and  18  &  19  Vict  cap.  32. 
The  registrar  describes  the  jurisdiction  to  extend  over  miners,  mine  com- 
panies, and  mines  within  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  states 
that  process  can  be  served,  and  decrees  and  judgments  executed,  either 
directly  or  through  the  superior  courts  throughout  England  and  Wales,  in  the 
cases  provided  for  by  the  Acts  above  named.  The  court  exercises  an  equity 
and  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  has  also  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  for 
winding  up  mining  companies  incorporated  under  the  Act  of  19  &  20  VicU 
cap.  47. 

Courts  op  Banuiuptct. 

The  returns  for  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  have  been  prepared  with  great 
fulness  by  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  London  and  the  Dis- 
trict Courts.  They  have  been  framed  to  show  the  total  amount  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  class  in  the  year,  irrespective  of  the  individual  cases  ;  this 
appeared  the  only  principle  which  could  be  adopted  for  the  yearly  return  of 
proceedings,  which,  in  the  cases  commenced,  do  not  necessarily  terminate  in 
the  year,  but  may  extend  over  several  years.  The  proceeaings  in  1858 
were : — ^Petitions  for  adjudication  by  creditors,  897  ;  petitions  for  adjudica- 
tion by  traders  against  themselves,  445 ;  petitions  for  private  arrangement 
under  the  control  of  the  court,  240:  total,  1,582.  Petitions  by  creditors  or 
traders,  or  for  private  arrangement,  upon  which  adjudications  of  bank- 
ruptcy were  made,  1,343 ;  petitions  by  joint-stock  companies  under  winding- 
up  Acts,  24 ;  total  number  of  persons  declared  bankrupt,  whether  trading 
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singly  or  in  partnership,  1,520.  The  bankrupt  laws  relate  to  all  traders 
and  manufacturers,  including  apothecaries,  solicitors,  bankers,  agents,  fac- 
tors, and  others  buying  and  selling,  or  letting  for  hire.  The  numbers 
declared  bankrupt,  classed  as  follows,  were — ^bankers,  3 ;  brokers,  ship- 
brokers,  bill-brokers,  scriveners,  52 ;  merchants,  agents,  factors,  wJEU-ehduse- 
men,  231 ;  manufacturers,  247 ;  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  dealers,  551  (a  large 
class,  and  supplying  37*8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  bankrupts); 
victuallers,  hotel  and  lodging-house  keepers,  coffee-house  keepers,  202; 
cattle  salesmen  and  agricultural  dealers,  47;  other  classes,  124:  totals 
1,457. 

The  number  of  bankrupts  who  passed  their  last  examination  was  1,280, 
and  the  total  amount  of  tne  debts  upon  their  balance  sheets  (calculating 
the  debt  only  once,  of  course,  where  members  of  one  firm  pass  their 
examination  at  different  times)  was  8,215,629/.,  averaging  6,4182.  in  each 
bankruptcv.  Classifying  the  debts,  it  appears  that  they  were : — 42  bank- 
ruptcies, debts  in  balance  sheets,  under  300iL ;  91  ditto,  300/.  and  under 
500L ;  187  ditto,  500Z.  and  under  1,000/. ;  595  ditto,  1,000/.  and  under 
5,000/.;  116  ditto,  5,000/.  and  under  10,000/.;  62  ditto,  10,000/.  and 
under  20,000/. ;  44  ditto,  20,000/.  and  under  50,000/.;  11  ditto,  50,000/. 
and  under  100,000/. ;  and  12  ditto,  above  100,000/.  So  that  above  half 
(51-2  per  cent.)  fell  between  the  mean  of  1,000/.  to  5,000/.,  and  2M  per 
cent,  only  exceeded  the  latter  sum.  The  total  amount  of  the  bankrupts' 
assets  received  and  distributed  were  stated  as  follows  : — Assets  received  by 
the  oflScial  assignees,  1,785,263/.;  special  charges  and  deductions,  318,729/.; 
expenses  of  administration  (which  were  given  in  detail  in  the  returns), 
409,852/. ;  debts  paid  in  full,  28,275/. ;  dividends  ordered,  933,635/.  The 
special  charges  and  deductions  amount  to  17*8  per  cent  on  the  assets;  the 
debts  paid  in  full  and  dividends  ordered  to  53*8  per  cent ;  the  expenses  of 
the  bankruptcy  to  22*9  per  cent.  The  dividends  ordered  were  at  the 
following  rates: — barely  one-third  exceeding  2«.  6d.  in  the  pound;  486 
cases  nit;  692  under  2«.  6d.;  323,  2s.  6d  and  under  5^. ;  136,  Ss,  and 
under  Is.  6d. ;  62,  7s.  6d.  and  under  lOs. ;  49,  lOs.  and  imder  ISs. ;  22, 
15*.  and  under  20s.;  25,  20s.  The  facts  upon  which  an  opinion  may  be 
formed  as  to  the  circumstances  under  whicn  the  bankruptcies  took  place 
will  be  found  in  the  class  of  certificate  awarded ;  and  the  number  of  previous 
bankruptcies  or  insolvencies,  as  well  as  from  the  more  precise  information 
which  the  Commissioners  have  been  enabled  to  add  upon  the  apparent 
causes  of  bankruptcy,  obtained  in  going  through  the  cases  in  order  to 
determine  the  class  of  certificate  which  should  be  granted.  The  certificates 
granted  were : — 

First  class  •       immediate  172  •       suspended       2     .     total  174 

Second  class       .  „  493  .  „         113     .       „      606 

Third  class         .  „  266  .  „        203     .       „      469 

Certificates  refused  with  protection 5 

„  „        without  protection 31 

The  number  of  bankrupts  whose  certificates  were  adjudicated  upon, 
against  whom  a  previous  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  composition,  or  arrange- 
ment was  shown,  were — once,  231 ;  twice,  34 ;  thrice,  2.  In  876  cases  the 
bankrupts  had  not  been  previously  before  either  the  Bankrupt  or  Insolvent 
Court     The  apparent  causes  of  bankruptcy  in  the  cases  adjudicated  are 
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stated  by  the  Commissioners  to  have  been : — Reckless  and  unsound  specu- 
lations, excessive  trading,  457,  or  371  per  cent;  interest,  discounts, 
accommodation  bills,  suretyship,  145,  or  11*8  per  cent;  incompetence, 
neglect,  personal  extravagance,  432,  or  35*1  per  cent ;  and  unavoidable 
misfortunes,  197,  or  16*0  per  cent 

Insolvent  Debtor's  Coubt. 

By  the  insolvency  laws  relief  is  provided  for  debtors  of  all  classes  not 
within  the  operation  of  the  bankcupt  laws,  including  traders  whose  debts  do 
not  exceed  30011.  The  court  in  London,  for  the  rdief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
exercises  the  original  jurisdiction  in  insolvency  as  enlarged  and  amended  by 
several  statutes.  In  the  cases  of  all  prisoners  who  file  petitions  under  the 
statute  1  &  2  Vict  c.  110,  the  court  deals  exclusively  with  those  confined 
in  any  gaol  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  or  the  city  of  London, 
or  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  refers  for  the  hearing  and  determination 
of  the  county  courts,  the  cases  of  any  others  than  those  confined  in  the  above 
gaols.  But  after  adjudication,  these  cases  are  returned  to  the  court  in 
London,  which  then  exercises  all  its  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  estate  and  the  apportionment  of  the  dividend. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  under  the  Act  1  &  2  Yict  c  110^ 
in  the  case  of  deotors  actually  in  prison  for  their  debts ;  of  these  there  were 
petitions  filed  by  157  professional  men,  21  officers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
95  clerks,  2,183  traders,  28  lodging-house  keepers,  83  shopmen,  235  agents, 
94  manufacturers,  194  mechanics,  117  graziers,  farmers  and  millers,  241  of 
other  classes ;  making  a  total  of  3,448,  of  whom  the  cases  of  885  were  heard 
in  the  London  Court,  and  2,563  were  referred  to  the  county  courts.  The 
debts  of  these  insolvents,  secured  and  unsecured,  whose  schedules  3,277  in 
number  filed  in  the  year,  were — Under,  lOOt,  214 ;  lOOL  and  under  300t, 
933;  SOOL  and  under  500t,  666;  500i.  and  under  l,000t,  719;  l,000t 
and  under  3,000^.,  577 ;  3,0002.  and  under  5,000^,  82  ;  5,000  and  above^ 
86.  And  their  previous  insolvencies  or  bankruptcies  are  returned  as,  once> 
651 ;  twice,  124 ;  thrice,  33 ;  above  three  times,  1 1. 

The  proceedings  or  hearings  in  the  year  were  returned,  as — Prisoners 
who  appeared  for  nearing,  3,337  ;  petitions  dismissed  on  hearing,  287 ;  adju- 
dications {ot  discharge,  viz.,  forthwith,  2,483  ;  at  2  years  and  above  1  year 
from  vesting  order,  22 ;  1  year  and  above  6  months,  92 ;  6  months  and 
above  3  months,  212  ;  three  months  and  above  two  months,  89;  2  months 
and  above  1  month,  71 ;  1  month  and  under,  15 ;  adjourned  and  have  not 
appeared  again,  44. 

The  number  of  the  estates  realized  in  the  year  were  183,  and  the  pro- 
.ceeds  whereon  dividends  were  declared  33,8642.  Ids.  ScL  This  gives  an 
average  of  1852.  Is.  Id.  on  each  estate,  of  which  292.  7s.  7dL  was  incurred 
for  the  expenses  of  the  administration  including  the  allowances  to  the 
assignees  and  the  insolvent,  and  1552.  ISs.  6d.  declared  for  dividend.  The 
total  amount  of  the  scheduled  debts  was  366,9822,  lis.  ScL,  of  which 
205,0132.  9^.  4:d.  was  ascertained  for  dividend,  so  that  the  above  amount 
realized  was  162L  lOs.  Ad.  per  cent  on  the  latter  sum* 

The  rates  in  the  pound  of  the  above  183  cases  in  which  dividends  were 
declared  are  classed  as  follows ;  but  in  34  cases  the  dividend  enumerated 
was  not  a  first  dividend,  and  in  six  cases  the  dividend  subsequently  added, 
made  up  the  payment  to  the  full  20*.   Under  1«.,  47  ;  \s.  and  under  2s.  6rf., 
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46;  2«.  6d.  and  under  58.,  49 ;  5a.  and  under  lOs.,  24;  10«.  and  under 
15&,  4;   15«.  and  above,  13. 

There  were  also  37  cases  recorded  of  scheduled  debts  amounting 
to  207,533^  8«.  2cL  satisfied  by  payment  or  otherwise,  the  debtor  show- 
ing all  to  be  paid  or  releasea.  The  remaining  jurisdiction  is  under 
the  special  provisions  of  the  5  and  6  Yict.  c  116,  and  7  and  8  Yict 
c  96,  commonly  known  as  the  Protection  Acts,  which  enable  traders 
whose  debts  are  under  300Z.,  and  other  debtors,  to  file  petitions  and 
obtain  protection  fi*om  arrest  In  all  cases  in  which  the  insolvent  re- 
sides within  twenty  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office,  this  jurisdiction  is 
exercised  by  the  Court  in  London.  But  since  the  Act  of  1847,  10  and 
11  Yict  c  102,  all  other  cases  are  transferred  to  the  judges  of  the 
county  courts.  In  order  not  to  separate  the  insolvency  business,  the 
returns  for  the  London  court  and  the  county  courts  have  been  classed 
together.  The  total  number  of  petitions  and  schedules  filed  under  the 
above  two  Acts  in  the  year  were  3,126 — of  these,  98  were  by  professional 
men,  10  by  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  89  by  clerks,  2,279  by  traders, 
26  by  lodging-house  keepers,  38  by  shopmen,  48  by  agents,  62  by  manu- 
facturers, 127  by  mechanics,.  62  by  graziers,  farmers,  and  millers,  and  297 
by  other  classes. 

The  amount  of  the  scheduled  debts  of  these  insolvents,  secured  and  unse- 
cured, in  the  following  scale  were : — 565  insolvencies  scheduled  debts  under 
lOOZ. ;  2,311,  loot  and  under  300t ;  105,  30011.  and  under  500Z. ;  54,  500L 
and  under  1,000/L  44,  1,0002.  and  under  3,0002.;  1,  3,0002.  and  under 
6,000t;  9,  5,000t  and  above. 

The  numbers  who  had  been  before  insolvent  or  bankrupt  prove  under  10 
per  cent  They  were — once  before,  251;  twice,  41;  thrice,  3;  above 
three  times,  4. 

The  amount  of  the  debts  recovered  show  the  poverty  of  the  cases  sub- 
mitted. Upon  420  estates  realized  whereon  dividends  were  declared,  the 
total  value  of  the  estates,  debts,  and  effects  was  16,2952.  2«.  7(1,  an  average 
of  382.  15«.  Hi  only  in  each  case.  The  amount  for  dividends  was 
11,6112.  68.  4d[.,  and  the  total  expenses  of  administration,  4,1232,  18«.  10^2., 
or  25*3  per  cent  on  the  estates  realized ;  but  in  these  particulars  the 
returns  were  not  in  every  instance  complete.  The  scheduled  debts,  less 
those  twice  entered,  were  161,6582,  15«.  9df.,  and  the  amount  ascer- 
tained for  dividend  11.3,2132.  139.  10<£,  upon  which  the  rate  of  dividend 
was  10*2  per  cent  The  rates  in  the  pound  of  the  dividends  were: — 
under  1«.,  153 ;  Is.  and  under  2«.  6c2.,  173  (making  73*4  per  cent  of  the 
cases  under  28.  6d.  in  the  pound) ;  2s.  6d.  and  under  5^.,  82 ;  5s.  and 
under  10«.,  33 ;  above  10«.,  3.  But  it  is  stated  that  where  no  dividend  is 
declared  debts  are  oflen  satisfied,  as  wh^n  petitions  are  dismissed  on  hearing 
or  on  subsequent  application,  and  in  some  cases  when  the  petitioner  fails 
to  appear,  payment  may  be  presumed. 

Tlie  relative  amount  of  the  business  in  insolvency  matters  brought  before 
the  Insolvency  Court  and  the  County  Courts,  will  be  estimated  upon  a 
comparison  of  some  of  the  chief  proceedings.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  after  the  decision  of  the  County  Court,  the  estates  are  administered 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Insolvent  Court 
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Insolvent  Court. 

County  Courts. 

Under  the  Insolvency  Acts  : — 

Petitions  filed 

Insolvents  who  appeared  for  hearing          

Estates  realized           

Proceeds  whereon  dividends  declared         

Amount  of  scheduled  debts 

Debts  satisfied  by  payment  or  otherwise    

Under  the  Protection  Acts  .— 

Petitions  and  schedules  filed 

Petitioners  who  appeared  for  hearing         

Estates  reaHzed           

Value  of  estates,  debts,  and  efiects  realized 

Schedule  debts 

885 

858 

78 

£18,232 

£215,437 

£181,122 

1,022 

1,176 

79 

£2,883 

£26,770 

2,563 

2,479 

105 

£15,632 

£151,544 

£26,411 

2,104 

2,055 

341 

£13,412 

£134,888 

Court  of  Chancbrt. 

The  forms  of  the  returns  for  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  were  prepared 
under  the  directions  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice-Chancellors, 
and  show  the  separate  business  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  each  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  court  But  the  arrangements  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  the  first  returns  to  be  made  for  the  whole  year. 
They  comprise  only  the  half '^y ear  ending  the  1st  November,  1858,  with  such 
exception  as  will  be  pointed  out  The  returns  made  by  the  chief  clerks  to 
the  judges  give  the  nature  and  amount  of  all  the  original  proceedings  in 
the  chambers  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  of  each  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lors.     Some  of  the  chief  facts  in  this  return  for  the  above  half-year  are : — 

Summonses  to  originate  Proceedings : — For  the  administration  of  estates, 
137  ;  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  17 ;  for  appointment  of  guardians 
and  maintenance  of  infants,  59  ;  for  other  purposes,  23 ;  total,  236.  Other 
summonses,  5,864  ;  orders  made  of  the  class  drawn  up  by  ^e  registrars, 
2,067  ;  of  the  class  drawn  up  in  chambers,  1,862 ;  orders  brought  into 
chambers  for  prosecution  (including  9  for  winding  up  companies),  790» 
Debts  claimed  and  adjudicated  upon : — ^Number  of  debts,  8,729 ;  amount  of 
debts  proved,  3,973,6962*  Accounts  passed  (other  than  receivers'  ac- 
counts):— ^Number  of  accounts,  413;  receipts  therein,  2,544,094^;  dis- 
bursements and  allowances  therein,  2,274,5922L  Receivers'  accounts 
passed: — Numberof  accounts,  183  ;  receipts  therein,  449,3262. ;  disburse- 
ments and  allowances  therein,  344,5422.  Sales  of  estates  under  orders  of 
Court: — Number  of  sales,  262 ;  amount  realized,  1,075,2632.  Purchases  of 
estates  under  orders  of  court : — Number  of  purchases,  43. 

The  chief  clerks  appended  a  return  which  gives  the  following  comparative 
particulars  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1858,  and  the  five  previous  years: — 


Summonses  originating  proceedings 
in  chambers  

Other  summons^     

Orders  drawn  np  in  chambers  for 
time  to  plead,  &c.         ' 

Orders  made  in  chambers  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  registrars 

Advertisements        

Certificates     


1858. 


650 
15,427 

4,038 

5,504 

961 

2,211 


1857. 


654 
14,528 

3,756 


871 
2,101 


"M" 


1856. 


518 
13,896 

3,855 


878 
2,004 


1855. 


447 
11,639 

3,847 


889 
1,802 


1854. 


463 
10,974 

3,498 


794 
1,346- 


1853. 


475 
6,862 

2,550 


500 
396 
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The  retam  by  the  registrars  has  been  framed  to  represent  the  state  and 
progress  of  every  class  of  the  proceedings ;  but  the  registrars  were  unable 
to  supply  its  valuable  detsuls  for  any  portion  of  the  past  year,  except  as 
follows.  Number  of  appeals,  causes,  and  other  matters  standing  for  hearing 
on  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  of  the  last  six  years,  viz. : — 


1858. 

1867. 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

1853. 

Appeals       

Fleas,  Derouiren,  Exceptions,  and  Objections 
Causes  and  Claims            

23 

11 

344 

18 

4 
350 

36 

8 

328 

89 

10 

452 

35 

12 

366 

19 

11 

375 

Total       ... 

378 

372 

872 

501 

413 

405 

Number  of  all  matters  disposed  of  in  each  of  the  years  ending  1st  No- 
vember : — 


1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

1853. 

Appeal  motions  and  special  motions 

Petitions      

General   paper   (Causes,    further 
directions  and  further  conside- 

tions)       

Appeals  and  rehearings 

Claims 

Orders  on  Summonses  drawn  up 

by  the  Begistran         

1,315 
2,346 

1,777 
80 
79 

5,322 

1,235 
2,549 

1,653 

99 

112 

4.991 

1,309 
2,574 

1,923 
109 
130 

4.457 

1»374 
2,730 

1,848 
120 
211 

3,993 

1,672 
3,046 

1,763 

70 

265 

3,325 

1,888 
3,180 

1,456 

80 

383 

1,632 

Total        ... 

10,919 

10,639 

10,502 

10,276 

10,141 

8,619 

Number  of  all  fees  collected  by  stamps  of  each  denomination  in  the  years 
ending  the  1st  November : — 


1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

1853. 

4/.  Stamp      ... 

4 

348 

1,171 

1,098 

1,078 

1,049 

SL     „ 

1,480 

906 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2/.      „ 

2 

783 

2,553 

2,728 

3,081 

3,410 

1/.      n          ... 

7,772 

7,012 

5,366 

4,939 

4,379 

3,012 

10».    „ 

1,459 

1,109 

202 

235 

230 

230 

5*.     „ 

701 

1,177 

2,161 

2,164 

2,678 

2,803 

1«.      •,           .J' 

117 

71 

... 

... 

... 

... 

TotalNo.  of  Orders 

11,535 

11,406 

11,453 

11,164 

11,446 

10,504 

Total  amount      .... 

£13,142 

£13,540 

£15,797 

£15,445 

£15,637 

£14,843 

The  return  of  the  proceedings  in  the  office  of  the  Examiners  from  the 
22nd  May  to  the  1st  Novemfer,  1858,  simply  shows : — The  number  of 
witnesses  examined^  113;  the  amount  of  fees  collected  (by  stamps), 
60^.  15s. 

The  Clerks  of  the  Records  and  Writs,  in  the  proceedings  in  iheir  office 
during  the  same  period,  return  the  number  of  suits  instituted,  viz. : — Bills 
or  informations  filed,  749;  claims  filed  imder  general  order  of  1850,  37  ; 
special  cases  filed  under  Act  of  14  Vict.  c.  35,  14 ;  administration  sum- 
monses filed,  141 ;  other  originating  summonses  filed,  93.     And  they  show 
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the  details  of  the  proceedings  in  the  different  forms  of  suits  by  bill  or  infor- 
mation, claim,  summons,  &c.  They  return  the  total  fees  collected  in  their 
office  bj  stamps  as  9,6592.  ISs.  lid 

The  principal  secretaries  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  state  for  the  same  period  in  classes : — The  number  of  petitions  set 
down  for  hearing — before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  8  ;  the  Lords  Justices  (on 
appeals),  34;  the  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley,  194;  the  Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart,  285 ;  the  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  206 ;  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
276  :  total,  1,003.  The  number  of  petitions  for  orders  of  course — to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  1,351.  The  amount  of  fees  collected — in  the  office  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  principal  secretary,  602 1  Ss. ;  in  the  office  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls'  principal  secretary,  688Z.  3«. 

The  Taxing  Masters  return  the  business  of  their  office  for  the  same  half- 
year,  under  five  separate  heads,  the  aggregate  of  which  gives  the  following 
results : — Orders  and  references  for  taxation  brought  in,  1,446  ;  bills  taxec^ 
3,500;  certificates  and  allocations  made,  1,413.  Total  amount  of  fees, 
15,990^. ;  total  amount  of  costs,  558,844i 

The  returns  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  completed  by  the  return  of  the 
Accountant-General,  which  is  made  for  the  whole  year  ending  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, 1858,  and  shows  the  amount  of  the  cash  and  securities  paid  into 
court,  with  the  other  business  of  the  office  and  the  amount  of  the  fees  collected. 
The  total  amount  of  cash  securities  and  other  effects  paid  and  transferred, 
was : — Paid  into  court — cash,  7,592,502Z.  6s,  2d. ;  securities  and  effects, 
6,407 ,650t  17«.  2d. :  paid  out  of  court— cash,  7,448,803i  19«.  6d.\  securi- 
ties and  effects,  5,796,915/.  4«.  9d 

From  the  return  by  the  Accountant-General  presented  to  Parliament 
pursuant  to  statute,  it  appears  that  the  balance  of  cash  on  the  suitors'  ac- 
count on  the  1st  October,  1858,  was  20,4062.  19^.  8(Z.,  and  of  the  suitors' 
fee  fund  on  the  24th  November,  1858,  80,010t  Is.  Sd.  The  payments 
made  firom  these  Ainds  were  as  follow  : — Compensations  in  respect  of 
abolished  offices,  75,5332.;  salaries  of  officers,  lll,0542i;  pensions  to 
retired  officers,  9,988i ;  rents  of  offices,  2,279Z. ;  expenses  of  copying  in 
the  offices,  6,030Z. ;  miscellaneous,  12,9182. :  total,  217,8032. 

The  limited  local  jurisdiction,  both  in  law  and  equity,  which  appertains 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  ^e  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  bas  been 
fully  represented  for  the  year  1858  in  a  return  ftimished  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  amount  of  the  chief  proceedings,  which  are  shown  in 
detail  in  the  return,  were : — Suits  and  matters  originated,  128 ;  interroga- 
tories filed,  34  {  answers  and  other  defences,  44.  And  the  state  of  the 
business  before  the  court  in  relation  to  causes  and  original  matters  on 
motions  for  decrees,  claims,  special  cases,  or  otherwise,  for  iurther  direc- 
tions, and  on  appeals  in  the  like  causes,  were : — Awaiting  hearing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  2 ;  set  down  during  the  year,  126 ;  heard 
during  the  year,  118;  otherwise  disposed  of  9;  awaiting  hearing  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  1. 

The  result  of  the  proceedings,  on  which  the  remanet  was  one  only,  is 
shown  by  the  number  of — Decrees  and  orders  made — on  original  hear- 
ing, 85  ;  on  further  directions,  29 ;  on  cause  petitions,  27 ;  on  motion  in 
court,  106  ;  on  motion  of  course,  42  ;  by  registrar,  114. 

The  extent  of  the  property  involved  in  the  above  proceedings  is  returned 
as — ^Amount  of  debts  proved,  31,0952.;  amoimts  realized  by  sales  of 
estates,  21^8742. 
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DiTOBCB  Am)  MATBiMomAL  Caitsbs*  Coubt. 

The  return  of  the  proceedings  in  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes  com- 
mences with  the  establishment  of  the  new  court  under  statute  20  &  21  Vict. 
€•  85,  and  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  jurisdiction  theretofore  exercised  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  all  suits  and  proceedings  in  matters  matrimonial, 
except  in  respect  of  marriage  licences.  The  proceedings  of  the  court, 
whicn  commenced  on  the  11th  January,  1858,  were  in  the  year : — Petitions 
filed — in  forma  pauperis^  5 ;  for  nullity  of  marriage,  10 ;  dissolution  of 
marriage,  244 ;  judicial  separation,  82 1  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  11 : 
total,  352.  Applications  for  protection  of  property,  50;  petitions  for 
alimony,  40;  citations  issued,  463;  appearances  entered,  204;  answers 
filed,  134;  motions,  376;  summonses,  263;  total  causes  tried,  58;  judg- 
ments given,  52.  The  fees  actually  received  were  1,549^,  but  a  pi^opor- 
tion  of  the  fees  remain  which  refer  to  cases  not  finally  disposed  of.  The 
above  proceedings  are  given  in  detail  in  the  return. 

COTTBT  OF  AdMIBALTT. 

The  Registrar  of  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Admiralty  has  made  an  elaborate 
return  of  the  proceedings  m  the  several  offices  of  the  court  in  the  year 
1858.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  chief  facts  which  appear  in 
extenso  in  the  return : — 
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The  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  court  are  stated  in  each  description  of 
suits: — ^Final  judgments  in  contested  causes — for  plaintiff,  105;  for  de- 
fendant, 25:  totu,  130.  Incidental  decrees  in  contested  causes,  12; 
decrees  in  '*  iu  pcenam  "  causes,  56. 

The  number  of  motions  were  89 — opposed  21,  unopposed  68 — ^and  with 
the  foregoing  cases  relate  to  the  decisions"  of  the  court  The  following 
matters  refer  more  particularly  to  the  business  of  the  registrar  and  hia 
officers,  and  are  given  in  complete  detail  in  the  return  :-— 

References  to  registrar  and  merchants :  cases  heard  and  reported  on  by 
registrar,  52 ;  amount  of  sums  claimed,  96,959Z. ;  amount  disallowea, 
16,500L  Bills  of  costs  taxed  by  the  registrar,  192;  taxations  varied  or 
altered  by  the  court,  2.  Costs  in  inpamam  causes,  (bills  and  charges  sub- 
mitted) 2,438^.,  (as  taxed)  1,9982.  Costs  in  contested  causes:  plaintiff, 
bill  submitted,  14,902L— taxed,  ll,349t ;  defendant,  bUl  submitted,  5,773t 
— ^taxed,  3,77 IZ.  Number  of  instruments  prepared  in  the  registry: — Bail 
bonds,  258 ;  affidavits  of  justification,  96  ;  warrants,  457 }  supersedeases, 
8EBIB8  S.  £  [65] 
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105;  commissions  for  bail,.  96;  sabpoanas,  40;  monitions,  commissions, 
and  attachments,  131 ;  number  of  acts  or  minutes  of  court,  3,886  ;  ofBce 
copies  issued  from  the  registry,  167.  The  registrar's  return  also  includes 
a  detailed  account  of  the  balances,  receipts,  and  payments  during  the  year, 
classed  under  the  different  heads ;  the  claims  and  awards  in  respect  of 
seamen  volunteering  into  the  royal  navy,  and  the  naval  prize  business, 
showing  the  proceeds  of  slave  vessels  and  cargoes  and  tonnage  bounties: 
the  rewards  ror  salvage  services;  and  bounties  for  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  pirates  and  piratical  vessels,  and  further  the  detailed  proceedings 
of  the  marshal  in  executing  the  process  of  the  cotirt,  and  in  the  arrest  and 
appraisement  of  ships,  cargoes,  and  freight 

The  Probata  Cottbt. 

The  Court  of  Probate,  erected  under  20  &  21  Vict,  c  85,  has  exercised, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  1858,  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  grant  or  revocation  of  probate  of  wills  and  letters  of 
administration.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  and  of  the  principal  registrr 
in  the  above  year  were : — Total  number  of  probates  granted,  8,398  ;  admi- 
nistrations, 4,341 ;  caveats,  820;  appearances,  244;  motions,  445;  petitions, 
4 ;  causes,  380.  ,  Trials,  8 ;  causes  heard  by  judge  only,  19.  Probates  and 
administrations  granted — on  hearing  of  causes,  24 ;  on  motion,  253 ;  on  sum- 
mons, 67.  Revocations  of  probate  or  administration,  18.  Estimated 
amount  of  fees  in  court  and  contentious  business,  2,4847. ;  amount  of  taxed 
costs,  4,2372.;  amount  of  duty  stamps  for  probate  and  administration, 
767,018t 

Probates  and  letters  of  administration  are  also  granted  in  common  form 
— ^that  is,  where  the  application  is  not  contested — by  district  registrars, 
forty  in  number.  The  amount  of  business  in  each  of  these  separate  regis^ 
tries  is  set  forth,  and  te  the  return  has  been  added  the  amount  of  duty  on 
stamps  issued  for  probate  and  administration,  procured  from  the  comptroller 
of  the  legacy  duty  office : — Number  granted  in  common  form :  probates, 
12,787;  letters  of  administration,  4,669.  Number  panted  under  direc- 
tion of  judge :  probate,  12 ;  letters  of  administration,  7.  Number  of 
caveats  against  grants  of  probate  and  letters  of  administration,  312.  Num- 
ber reftised  under  direction  of  judge:  probates,  4.  Number  granted  on 
decrees  of  county  courts :  probates,  3.  Number  recalled  or  varied  on 
decrees  of  county  courts:  probates,  1 ;  letters  of  administration,  1.  Total 
amount  of  fees  received,  47,705t ;  amount  of  duty  stamps  for  probate  and 
administration,  436,960/L  .   ^ 

Judicial  Committee  of  Pbivt  Coukcil. 
The  appeals  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  (unlike  the  foregoing  statistics, 
which  refer  only  to  England  ana  Wales)  relate  to  the  whole  empire.  The 
number  of  appeals  entered  in  the  year  1858  were  58,  of  whicn  26  were 
from  the  Admiralty  courts,  1  from  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  4  from  the 
courts  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  12  from  Colonial  courts, 
and  15  from  the  courts  of  India.  During  the  year,  5  cases  were  dismissed 
for  non-prosecution,  and  68  heard  and  determined;  on  36  appeals  judgment 
.  was  aflSrmed,  on  4  varied,  and  on  28  reversed.  The  taxed  costs  were  12,445^, 
but  this  sum  includes  only  the  costs  of  42  appeals,  in  which  the  costs  on  one 
side  were  taxed  by  the  registrars,  and  therefore  affords  no  evidence  of  the 
total  amount  of  thq  costs  incurred.     The  number  of  appeals  (lodged  since 
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the  13th  Jnne,  1853)  which  remained  for  hearing  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  52.  The  applications  for  extension  or  confirmation  of  letters  patent 
Irere  3,  of  whidi  2  were  dismissed  and  1  granted.  The  total  amount  of 
the  Oouncil  Office  fees  were  : — On  appeabj  1^070^  6s.;  on  letters  patent, 
71^  178.  6d.i  total,  1,142^  3s.  6d. 

House  of  Lord& 

The  judicial .  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  relate  to  the  session 
1857-8,  and  extend  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  appeals  and 
causes  in  err6r  presented  were :— From  the  Court  of  Chancery^England, 
13 ;  Ireland,  2.  From  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber — England,  8  ; 
Ireland,  4.  From  the  Court  of  Session,  Scotland,  18.  From  the  Court  of 
Probate — ^England,  1;  Ireland,  1.  From  the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matri- 
monial Causes,  0.  Total,  47»  Of  these  oases  13  related  to  matters  of  real 
property;  28,  personal  property;  and  6,  real  and  personal  property. 
J>uring  the  session  11  cases  were  withdrawn,  12  dismissed  for  want  of  pro- 
secution, and  25  heard.  Of  these  25  cases,  16  were  simply  affirmed,  2 
affirmed  with  declaration,  1  simply  reversed,  and  6  reversea  with  declar 
rations.  49  cases  remained  for  hearing.  The  total  amount  of  the  fees  was 
1,791Z.  2s. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave,  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  WhitehaU^  25&  June,  1859. 


PMVATB  BILLS. 

Returns  of  the  numher  of  Private  Bilh  irdroduced  and  brought  from  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  Acts  passed  in  1859,  of  Bills  treated  as  opposed 
hy  the  Private  Committee  of  Selection,  and  cf  unopposed  Private  Bills 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  (Mr.  Charles  Forester.) 
I2th  August,  1859.     (36,  Sess.  2.) 

Ik  the  sessions  of  1859  there  were  introduced  241  private  bills,  of  which 
230  in  the  Commons  and  11  from  the  Lords.  190  bills  received  the  Royal 
assent,  viz.,  106  railways;  13  roads  and  bridges  ;  9  waterworks ;  13  ports, 
piers,  harbours,  and  docks ;  1  canal  and  navigation ;  9  paving,  lighting, 
and  improving ;  1  gaol  and  other  county  buildings  ;  2  markets ;  26  mis- 
cellaneous ;  and  10  Lords'  bills.  148  private  bills  were  treated  as  opposed, 
or  classified  in  groups,  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  or  by  the  General 
Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  and  85  private  bills  were  referred 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  or  by  the  General  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills. 


INSOLVENCY  COUBTS. 

Number  of  AppUcaticns  for  Protection  to  the  Insolvent  Court,  from  the 
\st  January,  to  the  I2m  December,  1858,  distinauishina  those  by  Traders 
from  those  by  NonrTraders.    (Lord  CranwortL)     llth  February,  1859. 
(20  L.) 

DiTBiHa  this  period  from  1st  January  to  the  12th  December,  1858,  there 
were  1,024  applications  for  protection  to  the  Insolvent  Court,  of  which 
815  wiere  from  traders  and  209  from  non-traders. 
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INDICTMENTS  FOB  FEBJUBY. 

Number  of  Indictments  for  Pevjury  in  the  Years  1861,  1862,  1853  and 
1864,  distinguishing  the  Nunwer  each  Year,  together  with  the  Number  of 
Acquittals  each  Year.  (Lords  Brougham  and  Vaux.)  25t*  February, 
1869.     (40  L.) 

In  the  year  1861  there  were  116  indictments  and  87  acquittals;  in  the 
year  1862  there  were  167  indictments  and  96  acquittals ;  in  the  year  1863 
there  were  104  indictments  and  68  acquittals;  and  in  the  year  1864  there 
were  111  indictments  and  66  acquittals. 


DIVOBCE  AND  MATBIMONIAIi  CAUSES. 

Number  of  Petitions  for  dissolution  of  Marriage  filed  since  the  llih  of 
January,  1868,  distinauishing  those  by  Husbands  from  those  by  Wives, 
and  the  date  of  the  Filing :  the  number  of  Cases  in  which  IHssobUions  have 
been  decreed,  and  in  which  they  have  been  refused,  respectively.  (Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux.)    25th  February,  1869.    (101  L.) 

Fbom  the  11th  January,  1868,  up  to  the  28th  March,  1869,  there  were 
288  petitions  for  dissolution,  184  presented  hy  husbands  and  104  by  wivefl. 
Of  these,  37  dissolutions  were  decreed  and  6  refused.  143  cases  were 
undefended.  70  days  were  occupied  in  hearing  petitions,  and  there 
remained  134  cases  set  down  for  trial.  166  cases  were  appointed  to  be 
tried  by  the  full  court,  without  jury ;  24  by  full  court,  with  jury ;  and  13 
by  a  single  judge  and  jury. 

There  were  also  106  petitions  for  judicial  separations;  of  which  8  were 
presented  by  husbands  and  97  by  wives.  28  of  these  were  decreed  and  3 
were  refused.  16vCa8es  were  undefended.  In  21  cases  the  petitioner  was 
examined.  61  days  were  occupied  in  hearing  petitions,  and  there  were  6 
cases  set  down  for  trial.  11  cases  were  appomted  to  be  tried  before  judge 
ordinary  and  jury,  and  32  before  judge  ordinary  alone. 


DIVOBCE  AND  MATBIMONIAL  CAUSEa 

Account  of  the  number  of  Causes,  Matters,  and  Things  heard  and  disposed  of 
in  the  Divorce  Court,  from  ihe  Yst  January  to  the  \st  June,  1869,  cKa- 
tinguishing  the  number  of  cases  of  Judicial  Separation,  and  ofdU  Matters 
relating  thereto,  other  than  Sentences.  (Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux.) 
9^  January,  1869.     (19  L.) 

DuRiNO  this  period  there  were  61  suits  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  of  which 
42  were  by  husbands  and  19  by  wives.  64  cases  were  tried  before  the  full 
court,  and  6  before  a  single  judge  and  jury.  In  46  cases  the  dissolution 
was  decreed,  and  in  6  cases  it  was  refused.  In  one  case  the  Court  reftised 
dissolution  of  marriage,  but  decreed  judicial  separation.  333  motions  were 
heard  in  Court,  and  disposed  of  by  the.  judge  ordinary;  and  311  sum- 
monses were  heard  and  disposed  of  in  chamber  by  the  judge  ordinary. 

There  were  also  24  petitions  for  judicial  separation,  of  which  6  were  by 
husbands  and  18  by  wives ;  7  of  these  before  the  judge  ordinary  iEJone»  and 
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14  before  the  judge  ordinaiy  and  a  jury.     20  separations  were  decreed 
and  1  reixised. 

From  the  Ist  Janaary  to  the  24th  June^  1859,  there  was  1  petition  for 
nullity  of  marriage  by  the  wife,  and  5  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  2 
by  husbands  and  3  by  wives.  There  were  also  14  applications  for  protec-* 
tion  of  wife's  property,  11  of  which  were  granted  and  3  reftised. 


DIYOBCE  AND  MATRIMONIAL  CAUSES. 

Return  of  the  number  of  Ccatsee  for  Dissolution  of  Marriage^  filed  in  the. 
Itegiatry,  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes;  the  dates  when  they  were 
filed,  and  the  dates  when  the  alleged  Acts  of  Cruelty  were  committed;  the 
number  of  Causes  for  Judicial  Separation;  the  number  of  Causes  for 
Bestitution  of  Conjugal  Rights;^  and  the  number  of  Causes  for  Nullity  of 
Marriage,  filed  in  the  said  Registry,  ^c.  (Mr.  Malins.)  6th  July,  1859. 
(131,  Sess.  2.) 

Up  to  1859,  there  were  356  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  ot 
which,  260  were  arising  out  of  allied  acts  of  adulteiy  conunitted  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  some  of  whidi 
as  far  oack  as  1833 ;  and  96  were  arising  out  of  alleged  acts  of  cruelty 
committed  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

The  were  136  petitions  for  judicial  separation,  of  which,  106  were  arising 
out  of  acts  of  aaultery,  cruelty,  and  desertion  committed  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act;  and  30,  for  acts  committed  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act 

There  were  10  petitions  for  nullity  of  marriage,  9  of  which  were  for 
marriages  which  were  celebrated  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and 
1,  for  a  marriage  which  was  celebrated  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 

There  were  22  petitions  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  in  9  of  which, 
the  parties  to  the  suits  separated  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and 
in  13,  the  parties  had  separated  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

There  were  66  applications  for  protection  of  wife's  property,  in  59  of 
which,  tiie  desertion  took  place  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  and. 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act ;  and  in  7,  the  desertion  had  taken  place  since  the ' 
passing  of  the  Act 


BILLS. 

House  or  Lobd& 


To  amend  tiie  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and 
execution.    (The  Lord  Cliancellor.)    7th  Februanr,  1859.    (10.) 

To  extend  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Cliancellor  &r  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Court  of  Chancery.  (The  Lord  Chancellor.)  14th  March, 
1859.     (52.) 

To  consolidate  the  statute  law  of  England  relating  to  executors  and 
administrators,  and  the  distribution  of  personal  property  of  deceased  persons* 
(Lord  Cranworth.)    18th  July,  1869.    (36,  Sess.  2> 
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To  prevent  vexations  indictment  for  ceH»in  misdemednors.  Indictment  for 
perjury,  conspiracy,  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  keeping  a 
gambling  house,  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  and  any  indecent  assault,  not 
to  be  preferred  without  previous  authorizatioiL  (Lord  Campbell.)  9th 
June,  1859,     (4,  Bess.  2.) 

For  amending  the  Acts  for  the  better  remilation  of  divisions  in  the  bevend 
counties  of  England  and  Wales.  (Lorn  Lyttelton.)  30th  June,  1859. 
(15,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  procedure  and  powers  of  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri'^ 
monial  Causes.  (The  Lord  Chancellor.)  23rd  March,  1860.  (25, 
Sess.  2.) 

To  make  better  provision  concerning  the  procedure  a^amst  persons 
ehareed  with  indictaole  offences  within  the  metropolitan  district  (The 
Lord  Chancellor.)    2 1st  March,  1859.    (67.) 

To  amend  the  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending  several  of  the  laws 
relating  to  attorneys  and  solicitors  practising  in  England  and  Wales. 
1st  Ju^,  1859.    (16,  Sess.  2.) 

House  of  Cohmovs. 

For  the  abolition  of  manor  courts  and  the  better  recovery  of  small  debts 
in  Ireland.  (Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  Lord  Naas.)  7<h 
February,  1859.    (3.) 

For  the  abolition  oi  receivers  under  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  in 
certain  cases,  and  for  giving  further  facilities  for  the  sale  of  ehcumbered 
estates.  (Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Lord  Naas,  and  Mr.  Solicitor- 
General)    7th  February,  1859.    (8.) 

For  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  coimty  prisons  in 
Ireland.  (Lord  Saas  and  Mr.  Secretary  Walpde.)  10th  February, 
1859.    (17.) 

To  amena  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 
(Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Headlam.)    15th  February,  1859.     (22.) 
'  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  juries  in  Ireland.    (Mr. 
John  FitzGerald,  Mr.  Monsell,  and  Mr.  Bland.)  17th  February,  1859.  ^25.) 

To  establish  equitable  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  aojust 
differences  between  masters  and  operatives.  (Mr.  Mackinnon  and  Mn 
Slaney.)    22nd  February,  1859.    (42.) 

To  provide  for  taking  evidence  in  suits  and  proceedings  pending  before 
tribunals  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  in  places  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
tribunals.  (Mr.  Young,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Lowe.)  22nd 
February,  1859.     (20.) 

To  enable  coroners  in  England  and  Wales  to  admit  to  bail  persons 
charged  with  the  offence  of  manslaughter.  (Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Smith  Child, 
and  Mr.  Gard.)    22nd  Februarv,  1859.    (39.) 

To  regulate  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  W  persons  serving  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  in  England  and  Wales.  (Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Sclater  Booth,  and 
Mr.  Adams.)    24th  February,  1859.    (43.) 

To  amend  an  Act  of  the  17th  and  18th  years  of  her  Majesty,  for  allowii^ 
verdicts  on  trials  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland  to  be  received,  although 
the  jury  may  not  be  unanimous.  If,  after  three  hours'  deliberation,  nine  of 
the  jury  agree,  a  verdict  mav  be  returned  and  be  taken  as  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  The  jury  may  be  discharged  without  a  verdict  after  six  hours' 
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dellberatiaD.  (Mr.  Dunlop  and  Mr.  Moncrieff.)  24tb  FebniaiTj  1859. 
(47.) 

To  secure  a  right  of  appeal  in  crixaiiuj  cases.  Mr.  M'Mabon^  Mr.  Batt, 
and  Mr.  Hadfieli)     1st  March,  1869.     (51,  and  15,  Sess.  2> 

To  amend  the  law  relatin^^  to  petitions  of  risht,  to  simplify  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  make  provision  ror  the  costs  thereof.  (Mr.  Bovill,  Sir 
.  Richard  Bethell,  and  Mr.  Macaula^.)    1st  March,  1859.    {52.) 

To  enable  the  judges  to  appomt  commissioners  within  ten  miles  of 
London,  and  in  the  iSe  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  to  administer 
oaths  in  common  law,  and  to  authorize  the  taking  in  the  coimtrj,  of  bajl 
in  error,  and  recomizances,  and  bail  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Exchequer. 
(Mr.  Bovill,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Hadfield.)    1st  March,  1859.    (53.) 

To  repeal  the  32nd  section  of  the  Act  **for  the  more  easy  recovery  of 
BmaJI  debts  and  demands  in  England,''  and  to  make  Airther  provision  in 
lieu  thereof.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Attorney-General.)  3rd 
March,  1859.    (68.) 

To  enable  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  works  to  acquire  a  site 
,for.  the  pujrpose  of  her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate,  and  other  courts  and 
offices.  (Lord  John  Manners  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)  4th  March, 
1859.    (61,  and  95,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  law  concerning  the  remission  of  penalties.  Penalties  for 
offences  may  be  remitted  by  the  Crown,  although  payable  to  parties  other 
than  the  Crown.  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  and  Mr.  Adderley.)  4th  March, 
1859.    (62.) 

To  enable  sergeants,  barristers-at-law,  attorneys,  and  solicitors,  to  practise 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.   17th  March,  1859.  (81,  and  36,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  Act  of  the  16th  and  17th  years  of  Victoria  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  ^gravated  assaults  on  women  and  children. 
(Viscount  Raynham  and  Mr.  Bentinck.)    29th  March,  1859.    (94.) 

To  amend  the  Acts  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
(Viscount  Raynham  and  Sir  James  East.)    29th  March,  1859.    (95.) 

To  amend  the  Confirmation  and  Probate  Act,  1858.  (The  Lord  Adv<^ 
cate,  Mr.  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron  Estcourt.)  31st 
March,  1859.    (96.) 

To  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  juries  in  Ireland.  (Mr. 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  Lord  Naas.)    (100.) 

To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland 
relating  to  offences  against  the  person.  (Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron  Estcourt) 
I4th  April,  1869.    (111.) 

For  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  forgenr.  (Mr. 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Attomey-(^ieral  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Sotheron  Estcourt)     14th  April,  1859.     (112.) 

To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  laws  of  England  and  Ireland  re- 
lating to  malicious  injuries  to  property.  (Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron  Estcourt) 
14th  April,  1859.    (113,  and  19,  Sess.  2.) 

To  consolidate  and  amend  .the  statute  law  of  the  United  Kingdom 
against  offences  relating  to  the  coin.  (Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Secret^uy  Sotheron  Estoourt)  14th  April, 
1859.    (114,  and  20,  Sess.  2.)  > 

For  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  personation.    (Mi; 
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Attomey^General,  Mr.  Attorney-Oeneral  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Sotheron  Estcourt)     14th  April,  1859.     (115,  and  21,  Sess.  2.) 

To  consolidate  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  libel- 
lous and  threatening  writings.  (Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron  Esteourt)  14th  Apnl, 
1859.     (116,  and  25,  Sess.  2.) 

To  consoUdate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland 
relating  to  larceny  and  other  similar  offences.  (Mr.  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron  Estcourt) 
14th  April,  1859.     (117,  and  24,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  Act  for  the  better  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
Middlesex.  (Mr.  Sotheron  Esteourt  and  Mr.  Attorney-General.)  10th 
June,  1859.     (7,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  me  Acts  conk^mmg  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland.  9th 
June;  186.9.    (12,  Sess.  2.)  ^ 

To  consolidate,  assimilate,  and  amend  the  statute  law  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  re&pect  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  crimmal  cases. 
(Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kdly,  and  Mr.  Walpole.)  30th  June,  1869. 
(17,  Sess.  2.) 

To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland  re- 
lating to  offences  against  public  justice.  (Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  and  Mr.  Walpole.)    30th  June,  1859.     (18,  Sess.  2.) 

To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  rdating  to  tlie  punishment  of 
offenders.  (Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Walpole.)  30th 
June,  1859.    (26,  Sess.  2.) 

To  afford  fiicilities  for  the  more  certain  ascertainment  of  the  law  adminis- 
tered in  one  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  when  pleaded  in  the  courts 
of  another  part  thereof.  (Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr.  Malins,  and  Mr.  Mellor.)  4tli 
Juhr,  1859.    (35,  Sess.  2.) 

Limiting  the  power  of  imprisonment  for  small  debts,  exercised  by  the 
county  court  Judges.  (Mr.  (Collier,  Mr.  Malins,  and  Mr.  Atherton.)  5th 
July,  1859.     (51,  Sess.  2.) 

To  simplify  and  consolidate  the  law  relating  to  judgments,  and  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  purchasers  against  Crown  debts  in  Ireland.  (Mr. 
Whiteside,  Mr.  Malins,  and  Mr.  George.)    8th  July,  1859.     (47,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  Irish  Bankruptey  and  Insolvency  Act  (1867).  (Mr. 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  Mr.  Solicitor-U^ieral  for  Ireland.) 
15th  July,  1859.    (58,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  certain  law  and  stetutes  relatii^  to  the  admission  of  barristers 
to  practise  in  Ireland.  (Mr.  M^Mahon,  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  Mr.  Brady.) 
19A  July,  1859.     (62,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  law  concerning  the  police  counties  and  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales.     (Mr.  Clive  and  Sir  George  Lewis.)    (70,  Sess.  2.) 

To  regulate  the  office  of  Queen's  Remembrancer,  and  to  amend  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  (Sir 
George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)    22nd  Juljr,  1859.     (69,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  police  district  of  DubliQ  metropolis. 
(Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.)  25th  July,  1859. 
(78,  Sess.  2.^ 

To  amena  the  law  relating  to  probates  and  letters  of  administration  in 
Ireland.  (Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Irdand  and  Mr.  CardwelL)  28th 
July,  1859.    (86,  Sess.  2.) 
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SESSION  1859.— 22  &  23  VICTORIA 


Series  B. 

DILPOMACY  AND  WAR. 

MANNraa  THE  NAVT. 

Report  of  the  Commiseionere  appointed  to  inquire  into*  the  beat  means  of 
manning  the  Navy. 

The  Commission  was  issued  on  the  17th  Jane,  1858,  to  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  the  Marqtds  of  Chandos,  Right  Hon.  Eklward  Cardwell,  Vice* 
Admiral  William  Fanshawe  Martin,  Sir  James  Dalrjmple  Horn  Elphin- 
stone,  Bart,  Captain  John  Shepherd,  William  Schaw  Lmdsaj,  Esq.,  and 
Richard  Grreen,  Esq. 

The  Commissioners  examined  nnmeroas  witnesses,  including  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Rear- Admiral  Alexander  Milne,  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
Sir  James  Graham,  M.P.,  Rear-Admural  George  Elliott,  Admiral  Sir 
George  Seymour,  K.C.B.,  Commodore  Charles  Eden,  C.B.,  Vice- Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  R.  S.  Dundas,  K.C.B.,  Commodore  J.  H.  Brown,  Registrar- 
Greneral  of  Seamen,  Captain  Walker,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Thomas 
FreemanUe,  Bart,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  Mr.  J«  T.  Towson, 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Marine  Board,  Liyerpool,  and  numerous  other 
captains.    The  Commissioners  reported  as  follows ; — 

L — Mode  of  Manotng  the  Navy  in  Time  of  Peace. 

Prior  to  the  year  1853,  the  practice  during  peace  was  to  enter  volunteers 
for  particular  snips,  nominally  for  five  years,  but  practically  for  the  period 
during  which  the  ship  remained  in  commission,  averaging  from  three 
to  four  years.  This  system  was  attended  with  great  inconvenience  to 
the  public  service,  and  even  to  the  seamen  them^ves.  Men,  who  had 
been  trained  at  great  trouble  and  exnense,  and  had  been  brought  to  a  state 
of  the  highest  efficiency,  were  sudaenly  dismissed;  and  being  unable  to 
obtain  resulmission  to  the  service,  often  sought  employment  under  a  foreign 
flag,  and  thus,  when  required  for  your  Majesty's  ships,  were  not  to  be^ 
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Srocured.     This  led  not  only  to  great  delay  m  conducting  the  ordinary 
uties  of  the  service,  but  was  the  source  of  serious  embarrassment  when 
political  considerations  rendered  necessary  the  speedy  equipment  of  a  fleet. 

Continuous  Service  System. — With  the  view  ot  ascertaining  whether  other 
arrangements  might  not  be  adopted  with  advantage  to  the  service,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  petty  oflSc«rs 
and  seamen  of  the  fleet,  a  committee  of  naval  officers  was  appointed  in 
the  year  1852,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  consider  ^^  the  question  in  all  its  bearings ; "  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  that  committee  the  continuous 
service  system,  by  which  seamen  were  induced,  for  certain  advantages, 
to  engage  themselves  to  serve  continuously  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  was 
introduced  into  your  Majesty's  navy.  That  system  has  now  been  in  partial 
operation  between  five  and  six.  years ;  and,  although  it  has  not  been  carried 
out  to  the  full  extent  contemplated  by  the  committee,  it  has  already  been 
attended  with  very  beneficial  results,  and  has  secured  to  the  country  a  body 
of  well-trained  and  efficient  seamen,  whose  attachment  io  the  service  is  the 
best  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

We  have  the  strongest  evidence  before  us  that,  under  this  system,  the 
ordinary  peace  establishment  of  the  navy  can  be  maintained  by  voluntary 
recruitment  at  whatever  constant  force  your  Majesty  and  Parliament  may 
determine ;  and  if  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  to  which  we  are 
about  to  advert,  were  carried  into  eflect,  we  think  that  the  country  would 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  system,  and  that  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
navy  would  be  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 

Boys. — The  Commtttee  of  1852  in  their  report,  observed,  thatit  was  chiefly 
to  the  boys  that  they  must  look  for  the  gradual  organization  of  a  permanent 
navy.  They  stated  that  by  official  returns  it  appeared  that,  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  years,  upwards  of  2,000  boys  had,  upon  an  average,  been 
annuallv  enterea,  ^^  a  number  which  would  go  far,  on  the  usual  peace  establish- 
ment of  the  navy,  for  that  period,  to  replace  the  vacancies  caused  by  deaths, 
invalidings,  pensions,  casual  discharges,  £0."  And  they  add,  that  expe- 
rience hsul  taught  them  that  **  men,  who  have  been  received  into  the  navy 
as  boys,  become,  from  early  habits  and  associations,  more  attached,  and 
adhere  more  clofeely  to  the  service  than  those  entered  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  and  that  they  eventually  constitute,  from  their  superior  education  and 
training,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  crews  of  her  Majesty's  ships."  In 
this  opmion  we  concur.  At  the  present  time,  however,  only  about  500  of 
those  who  annually  enter  the  navy  have  the  advantage  of  passing  through 
the  training  vessels;  and  so  sensible  are  we  of  the  advantages  of  early 
training,  that  we  recommend  that  a  large  ship,  similar  to  the  JBritamwi  at 
Portsmouth,  and  capable  of  affi)rding  accommodation  to  500  boys,  should 
be  placed  at  Plymouth ;  and  that  four  additional  training  vessels  should  be 
provided,  which  would  enable  the  whole  of  the  boys  required  for  the  navy 
to  receive  the  same  instruction.  This  would  entail  an  expense  of  about 
15,9182.  per  annum. 

Reserve  in  the  Home  Ports. — Another  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  1852,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  carried  into  effect,  is  the  maintaining 
an  adequate  reserve  of  seamen  in  the  home  ports.  They  observed  that, 
from  the  information  and  evidence  that  had  been  laid  before  them  during 
the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  they  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  a  larger  force  at  home  than  had  been  customary  of  late 
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years ;^  and  they  recommended,  ''that  your  Majesty's  navy  should  be 
maintained  at  such  a  numerical  force  in  commission,  as,  independently  of 
the  Channel  squadron,  will  admit  of  10,000  seamen  and  boys  (exclusive  of 
officersVbeins  retained  in  England  for  the  protection  of  the  ports  and  coasts 
of  the  Unit^  Kingdom.**  The  evidence  before  us  shows  that,  when  a  ship 
of  war  is  commissioned,  the  most  costly  part  of  her  complement,  namely, 
the  officers,  and,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  her  crew,  immediately  become 
a  charge  upon  the  State,  and  continue  so  for  several  weeks,  and  even 
months,  during  which  she  is  unable  to  put  to  sea  for  want  of  the  smaller 
portion  of  her  crew ;  whilst  the  whole  expense  of  the  ship  which  she  was 
intended  to  relieve  is  going  on.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  a  reserve 
of  seamen  should  always  be  maintained  in  the  home  ports,  ready  to  com- 
plete the  crews  of  ships  put  in  con^mission  for  the  relief  of  foreign  stations, 
and  as  the  best  and  most  prompt  of  all  reserves  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
armament  The  number  to  be  thus  retained  in  the  home  ports  should 
bear  a  relation  to  the  number  in  commission ;  and,  with  our  present  peace 
establishment,  we  think  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  4,000,  besides  those 
retamed  in  the  harbour  ^ard-ships.  Such  an  arrangement  also  would 
afford  a  ready  means  of  giving  a  systematic  training  in  gunnery  to  all  the 
men  in  your  Majesty's  naval  service*  We  estimate  the  additional  expense 
of  this  reserve,  idfter  allowing  for  the  economy  consequent  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  reliefe,  at  the  sum  of  132,000i 

Seamen-Ounners. — And  here  we  beg  to  call  your  Majesty's  attention  to 
the  extreme  importance  of  encouraging  seamen  to  qualify  themselves  as 
seamen-gunners.  The  committee  of  1852  recommended  that  the  number 
under  training  in  the  Excellent  and  her  tenders  should  be  increased ;  they 
stated  that  they  could  not  overrate  the  advantages  which  the  naval  service 
had  derived  from  the  svstematic  instruction  and  training,  both  of  officers  and 
men,  in  gunnery  and  the  use  of  arms,  as  established  on  board  that  ship.  In 
this  opinion  we  concur ;  we  believe  that  seamen,  well  trained  in  gunnery, 
are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  essential ;  and,  in  order  to  incmce  sea- 
men more  r^dily  to  enter  the  gunnery  ships  Excellent  and  Cambridge^  and 
to  qualify  themsdves  for  the  highly  important  situations  of  seamen-gunners, 
we  recommend  that  the  pay  of  each  class  of  seamen-gunners  be  increased 
to  the  extent  of  one  penny  a  day.  With  a  view  also  of  retaining  them 
when  once  qualified,  we  recommend  that  a  period  of  five  years'  service  as 
seamen-gunners  should  count  as  six  years  towards  a  long-service  pension, 
and  that  the  pension  should  be  payable  to  tliem  only  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  These  measures  appear  to  be  rendered  necessary 
by  a  review  of  the  relative  position  of  this  class,  as  compared  with  the  coast- 
guard and  oliier  branches  of  the  service.  We  think,  also,  that  of  the  4,000 
men  retained  in  the  home  sports,  1,000  should  always  be  seamen-gunners. 
The  extra  charge  on  this  head  would  be  about  6,239?.  7>er  annum. 

These  measures  are,  in  our  opinion,  all  that  are  needed  under  the  fore- 
going heads  to  place  the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy  on  a  firm  and 
satisfactory  basis,  and  to  secure  the  complete  and  efficient  working  of  the 
continuous  service  system.  Great  care  should,  however,  be  taken  in  select- 
ing the  men.  Looking  to  the  efficiency  of  the  reserves,  which  we  hope  to 
form  out  of  those  who  have  served  for  ten  years'  continuous  service,  we 
think  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  above  the  age  of  twentv- 
five  at  the  time  of  dieir  admission,  and,  above  all,  that  they  should  be 
strong  and  healthy. 
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Condition  of  the  Seamen  in  the  Rotal  Natt. 

Though  there  is  no  difficulty  mlder  the  continuous  service  system  in 
maintaining  the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy,  yet  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice is  not  so  popular  as  it  should  be  with  the  great  boay  of  the  mercantile 
marine.  The  disinclination  to  enter  the  navy  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  merchant  seamen  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  ignorance  of  we 
usages  of  the  service,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers  to  the  seaman ; 
for  we  find  that  the  better  the  service  is  known,  the  more  its  privileges  are 
appreciated,  and  the  greater  is  the  willingness  to  join  it.  We  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  there  is  no  undue  severity  in  your  Majesty's  service ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  witnesses  place  a  high  value  on  a  strict  observance  of  dis- 
cipline, and  consider  that  crews  are  exposed  to  injury  and  injustice,  when- 
ever, &om  weakness  in  the  commander  of  a  ship,  discipline  is  relaxed.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  some  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  seamen  might  properly  be  introduced,  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  service  more  popular.  These  we  proceed  to  indicate  to  your 
Majesty. 

JTie  Hulks. — The  witnesses  complain  of  the  condition  of  the  hulks,  in 
which  the  men  are  lodged,  whilst  their  ships  are  fitting  out.  They  state 
that  the  hulks  are  so  uncomfortable,  that  both  officers  and  men  have  the 

Greatest  dislike  to  them;  all  desire  to  escape  irom  them  as  soon  as  the 
ay's  work  is  over,  preferring  a  residence  on  shore,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  infant  discipline  of  Uie  newly-raised  crew.  Au  experiment  has, 
however,  been  lately  tried  at  Portsmouth  by  the  establishment  of  a  model 
hulk,  the  Bellerophon,  which  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  We 
recommend  that  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  be  called  to  this  matter,  and 
that  improvements  be  made  in  the  lighting,  ventilating,  warming,  and  other 
Internal  arrangements  of  the  hulks,  upon  which  the  healUi  and  comfort  of 
the  men  so  much  depend. 

Provisions, — Witnesses  of  great  authority  have  told  us  that  they  consider 
the  allowance  of  provisions  on  board  your  Majesty's  ships  to  be  sufficient ; 
and,  in  proof  of  that  opinion,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  large  payments  are 
frequently  made  to  a  ship's  company  for  savings  of  provisions.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  conclusive  evidence,  for  the  savings  oi  a  ship's  company  arise 
from  a  variety  of  causes ;  first,  tiie  provisions,  when  of  indifferent  quality, 
are  not  taken  up,  and  are  consequently  paid  for  as  savings ;  secondly,  when 
a  ship  is  in  port  the  men  purchase  largely  firom  the  shore  out  of  their  pay, 
and  in  that  case  do  not  take  up  their  provisions ;  and  thirdly,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  savings  is  due,  not  to  the  men,  but  to  the  officers, 
who  very  generally  save  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  their  allowance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  men  themselves,  strongly 
confirmed  by  that  of  several  eminent  naval  officers,  that  the  allowance  in 
your  Majesty's  service  of  both  bread  and  meat,  which  is  only  one  pound  of 
each  daily,  is  inadequate.  In  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Royal 
Mail  Stealn  Packet  Companies'  services  the  allowance  of  salt  meat  is  half 
as  much  again ;  and  in  Mr.  Green's  ships,  where  the  allowance  of  bread  is 
unlimited,  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  is  served  out  daily  to  each 
man.  We  find,  also,  on  compaiiiig  a  great  number  of  tables  of  allowance 
produced  to  us  by  the  Registrar-General  of  Seamen,  that  in  the  merchant 
service  generally  the  daily  allowance  is, — of  salt  beef  one  pound  and  a  half, 
and  of  salt  pork  one  poimd  and  a  quarter.   On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opimon 
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that  the  allowaace  of  both  bread  and  Bait  meat  should  be  increased  to  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  each  daily.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  object  of  this 
mcrease  is  to  give  the  men  a  fiill  allowance  of  food,  and  not  to  enable  them 
to  receive  a  larger  sum  for  sayings,  we  think  that  ihe  rate  of  payment  for 
.them  should  be  diminished,  and  that  instead  of  twopence  a  pound  being 
allowed  for  bread,  and  fourpence  for  salt  meat,  one  penny  only  should  be 
allowed  for  the  former,  and  threepence  for  the  latter.  The  additional 
annual  charge  on  account  of  the  increased  allowance  of  bread  would  be 
43,1812L,  and  of  salt  meat  37,0402.,  making  together  80,2212. ;  against 
which  would  have  to  be  placed  the  diminished  payments  on  account  of 
sayings,  which  we  are  informed  would  be  37,8902.,  leaying  an  increase  on 
the  annual  estimates  under  this  head  of  42,3312. 

Clothes,  Beddina,  and  Mesa  Utensib. — We  understand  also  that,  when 
men  enter  your  Majesty's  service,  they  are  furnished  with  bedding  and 
clothes,  the  whole  yalue  of  which  is  charged  against  their  ftiture  pay. 
They  thus  incur  a  debt  to  the  Crown,  and  until  that  debt  has  been  satisfied^ 
can  neither  allot  nor  receiye  that  portion  of  their  pay  termed  ^^  monthly 
allowance. "  They  have  klso  to  provide  their  mess  utensils.  So  that  for 
several  months  from  their  first  entering,  the  men  are  in  difficulties,  and 
their  wives  and  children  too  frequently  dependent  on  the  parish  for  sup- 
port. To  enable  the  men  to  commence  their  service  free  from  debt,  we 
recommend  that  the  bedding  and  mess  utensils  should  be  issued,  as  the 
hammocks  now  are;  and  mat  to  every  man  on  his  first  entering  for 
ten  years'  continuous  service  a  suit  of  clothes  should  be  given  gratuitously. 
This  would  entail  an  additional  charge  of  14,2002.  per  annum*  Great  e-vil 
is  experienced  from  the  want  of  the  prohibition,  which  exists  in  the  case 
of  the  army,  against  the  purchase  of  clothes  issued  to  the  men.  We  think 
that  this  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  placing  both  services  on  the  same 
footing. 

J^aument  of  Wciges  whilst  the  Ship  is  fitting  out — The  witnesses  have  also 
stated  that  great  inconveniences  result  from  the  present  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  payment  of  wages,  whilst  the  ship  is  fitting  out  We 
understand,  however,  that  this  subject  has  recently  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Admiralty ;  and  that,  since  this  Commission  nas  been  sitting, 
arrangements  have  been  under  consideration,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
the  seaman  to  receive  his  ^^  monthly  allowance,"  and  to  allot  a  portion 
of  his  wages  at  an  earlier  period  than  he  now  can.  We  strongly  recommend 
that  these  arrangements  should  be  carried  into  efiect.  We  think,  however, 
that  as  the  matter  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty ,  the 
details  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  should  be  left  to  their  discretion ;  and 
we  therefore  refrain  from  making  any  more  specific  recommendation  on  the 
suLyect 

Allotments, — ^The  system  of  allotments  has  been  much  complained  of. 
Under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  the  only  persons,  who  can  recover 
as  allotees  from  the  owners,  are  the  wife,  the  father  or  mother,  the  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  the  child  or  grandchild,  or  the  brother  or  sister  of 
the  seaman  (17  &  18  Vict  c.  104.  s.  169).  But  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  seamen 
have  the  power  of  allotting  to  any  person  they  please,  and  we  have  the 
evidence  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  present  practice,  that  allotments 
are  frequently  made  by  seamen  to  very  undeserving  characters,  to  persons 
who  have  no  natural  claim  whatever  upon  them,  whilst  their  famiUes  are 
perhaps  compelled  to  resort  to  the  parish  for  rdief.    The  practice  in  regard 
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to  allotments  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  merchant  seamen,  and  we 
recommend  that  it  should  be  adopted  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Badge  Money. — The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  seamen  to  the  Royal 
Navy  generally,  bat  there  is  one  subject  which  affects  the  petty  oflScers^ 
which  we  beg  to  submit  for  your  Majesty's  consideration.  Able  seamen, 
receive  from  \d*  to  3d  a  day  badge  money,  according  to  the  number  of 
good  conduct  badges  they  have  earned,  and  this  extra  allowance  is  continued 
if  they  are  subsequently  promoted  to  be  petty  officers.  B,ut  petty  officers, 
becoming  entitled  to  a  good  conduct  badge,  receive  no  extra  pay  for  it. 
So  that  a  petty  officer,  who  had  earned  three  good  conduct  badges  during 
the  time  he  was  an  able  seaman,  might  be  in  the  receipt  of  threepence  a  day- 
more  than  a  petty  officer  having  the  same  character  and  the  same  quali- 
fications, who  for  his  good  conduct  and  ability  had  been  promoted  to  be  a 
petty  officer,  before  he  had  earned  any  good  conduct  badges.  This  we  are 
of  opinion  should  be  remedied,  and  ue  same  payment  made  for  g^od 
conduct  badges,  whether  earned  as  able  seamen  or  as  petty  officers.  This 
would  require  an  additional  sum  of  6,833/L  per  annum. 

Warrant  Officers. — ^The  case  of  the  warrant  Officers  has  occupied  our 
attention.  It  is  the  highest  grade  to  which  the  seaman  ordinarily  aspires, 
and  to  place  this  class  ofofficers  in  the  position,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  will 
offer  an  additional  inducement  to  seamen  to  enter  your  Majesty's  service. 

The  warrant  officers  complain,  that  the  precedence  assigned  to  them  on 
board  your  Majesty's  ships  is  not  such  as  they  ought  to  hold.  Formerly 
they  ranked  next  after  second  masters,  and  smce  1844  have  been  placed 
below  tiie  young  and  inexperienced  cadet,  althou^  they  are  at  times  required 
to  take  charge  of  a  watcn,  and  during  tiie  late  Russian  war  frequently  had 
charge  of  mortar  and  gun-boats.  We  recommend  that  they  should  rank 
after  second  masters. 

They  likewise  complain  that  their  widows  hare  been  deprived  of  the 
pensions  to  which  they  were  formerly  entitled.  There  are  few  more 
difficult  subjects  than  that  of  widows  pensions;  and,  in  evidence  well 
worthy  of  attention,  we  have  been  urged  rather  to  recommend  that  the  sum, 
which  these  pensions  would  require,  should  be  expended  in  improving  the 
position  of  the  officers  themselves.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
that  any  general  alteration  on  the  su^'ect  of  widows'  pensions  is  intended;  and, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  service,  we  think  that  the  benefits,  conferred  upon 
the  widows  of  officers  in  the  higher  ranks,  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the 
widows  of  seamen,  who  have  risen  by  merit  through  successive  stages  of 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  warrant  officers.  We  think  that  in  fairness  this 
payment  should  be  retrospective.     The  cost  involved  is  19,150/L 

Promotion  of  Warrant  Offi>eers. — In  the  circular  of  the  lord  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  dated  the  14th  of  Jupe  1853,  it  was  stated  that, 
'^  as  a  fiirther  mark  of  their  approbation  of  the  merits  of  this  deserving 
class  of  officers,  my  lords  are  pleased  to  direct  that  warrant  officers  of 
exemplary  conduct,  who  have  dbtin^uished  themselves  by  acts  of  gallantry 
and  daring  in  the  service,  be  considered  eligible  to  hold  commissions  in 
her  Majesty's  fleet,  in  su(^  rank  or  position  as  their  lordships  may  deem 
them,  aiter  undergoing  an  examination,  entitled  to  receive  and  competent 
to  fill,  and  all  warrant  officers  so  promoted  will  be  granted  respectivdy  the 
sum  of  lOOL  as  an  outfit"  We  anticipate  the  best  results  from  the  occasional 
promotion  of  a  warrant  officer  to  the  quarter-deck ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  promotion  should  only  be  granted  for  dia^ 
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titi^iiifllied  service  combined  with  exemDiary  conduct;  and  it  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  warrant  officers^  but  shoula  be  open^  in  die  case  of  very  signal 
and  extraordinary  services,  to  any  seaman  in  your  Majesty's  navy. 

Promoti(m  of  Petty  OMcera, — ^There  is  also  a  point  relating  to  the  promotion 
pf  petty  officers  which  deserves  attention.  We  have  been  assured  that 
seamen  have  occasionally  refused  the  warrant  in  consequence  of  the  expense 
necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  outfit  We  think  tliat  the  principle  of 
^ving  a  gratuity  to  a  warrant  officer  on  his  promotion  to  the  quarter-deck 
IS  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  petty  officer  promoted  to  the  warrant 
But  we  unaerstand  that,  since  our  Commission  was  issued,  this  subject  has 
been  revieveed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  \SL  assigned  by  a  recent  order 
for  this  purpose. 

Such  are  the  measures,  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  to  your 
Majesty,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  manning  the  navy  in  time  of  peace. 
They  appear  to  us  the  besjt,  that  can  be  devised,  for  improving  the  condition 
and  raising  the  character  of  the  seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  and,  aided  by 
frequent  visits  of  vessels  of  war  to  the  different  mercantile  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  render  the  service  more  popular,  and  tend  to  effect 
the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  natnely,  the  speedy  and  efficient  manning 
of  your  Majesty's  ships. 

11. — Mode  of  Mannino  the  Fleet  on  an  Emeegenct. 

We  now  propose  to  consider  the  means  which  exist  for  manning  the 
navy  in  case  of  an  emergency ; — ^how  far  those  means  can  be  relied  upon ; — 
what  additional  measures  it  is  desirable  to  adopt; — and  in  what  way  the 
merchant  seaman  can  be  rendered  more  readily  available  for  the  service  of 
the  country,  if  required. 

The  law  now  contemplates  obtaining  men,  in  addition  to  the  small  reserves 
which  already  exist,  if  any  emergency  occur  and  voluntary  enlistment  fail, 
in  the  following  manner,  viz. : — 1.  An  embargo,  prohibiting  merchant 
vessels  from  going  to  sea.  2.  A  bounty,  inviting  seamen  to  enter  your 
Majesty's  service.  3.  A  proclamation,  compulsonly  requiring  the  service 
of  sea&ring  men  in  classes,  according  to  age  or  generally. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  shows  that 
the  system  of  naval  impressment,  as  practised  in  former  wars,  could  not 
now  be  successfiilly  enforced.  We  speak,  not  of  any  objections  to  that 
system,  which  may  exist  in  our  minds  on  the  score  of  humanity  or  justice ; 
nor  of  the  political  excitement  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  witnesses, 
the  revival  of  that  system  would  give  rise;  nor  of  the  strong  and  deter- 
mined opposition  with  which,  according  to  others,  it  would  be  met ;  we 
roeak  rattier  of  difficulties  arising  from  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  sailor,  who  wished  to  avoid  impressment,  would  have  much 
greater  facilities  than  formerly  for  desertion  in  foreign  ports,  and  for 
escape  after  his  arrival  at  home.  The  improvements  in  gunnery,  also, 
have  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  naval  warfare,  and  have  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  our  vessels  should  in  any  future  war  be  manned, 
not  by  a  promiscuous  collection  of  untrained  men,  such  as  impressment 
formerly  provided,  but  by  seamen  who  are  practised  gunners.  The  French 
system,  by  which  every  seafaring  man  is  liable  to  serve  on  board  a  ship  of 
war  during  a  term  of  years,  and  is  bound  to  come  forward  when  required, 
could  not  be  successfully  applied  to  this  country,  where  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  the  merchant  seamen  and  the  Navy  is  so  different    Added 
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to  which,  it  wonld  be  open  to  many  of  the  objections,  which  affect  the 
system  of  impressment.  The  ballot  has  been  suggested,  bat  we  think  it  is 
open  to  most  of  the  same  objections,  and  that  it  would  fail  to  provide  any 
great  number  of  men  on  an  emergency.  The  ballot  for  the  Militia  would 
act  on  the  whole  adult  population,  out  of  which  probably  not  more  than 
100,000  would  be  required  at  one  time ;  the  ballot  for  the  Navy,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  act  upon  a  much  smaller  body  of  men,  of  which  a  much 
larger  proportion  would  be  required.  Again,  [the  ballot  for  the  Militia 
would  fall  on  a  resident  population ;  the  ballot  for  the  Navy  on  a  floating 
population,  a  large  portion  of  whom,  when  their  services  were  required, 
would  be  absent  &om  the  country. 

OuB  Standikg  Resebves. 

We,  therefore,  postpone  the  question  of  compulsory  service,  until  we 
shall  have  first  examined  what  is  the  character  and  amount  of  otir  present 
reserves,  to  what  extent  they  can  be  relied  upon  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
whether  we  can  suggest  any  new  reserves.  The  present  reserves  consist  of 
— 1,  the  marines  on  shore ;  2,  the  coast-guard ;  3,  the  naval  coast  volun- 
teeers;  and  4,  a  small  bodjr  of  short-service  pensioners. 

The  Marines. — ^The  marines  are  a  useful  and  efficient  body  of  men, 
second  to  none  in  the  service  of  the  State ;  they  are  excellent  troops,  both 
as  artillerymen  and  infantry,  and  are  at  the  same  time  capable  of  perform- 
ing many  of  the  deck  duties  of  a  ship  of  war.  There  is,  however,  a  limit 
beyond  which  they  cannot  be  convementlv  increased,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
their  efficiency  that  they  should  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time  afloat 
There  is  ordinarily  a  reserve  of  6,000  marines  m  the  home  ports,  ready  for 
active  service  afloat  We  think  that  this  force  might,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  State,  and  without  impairing  its  efficiency,  be  increased  by  5,000 
men,  who  would  be  well  fitted  to  garrison  the  seaports  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  when  required  to  serve  at  sea,  they  could  be  at  once  embarked,  and 
their  place  in  the  seaports  supplied  by  the  regular  armv  or  the  militia. 

The  Coaeirgxiard. — ^The  coast-guard  is  a  force  capable  of  affording  a  very 
efficient  reserve  of  seamen  for  your  Majesty's  fleet  It  can  be  assembled 
with  ease  and  rapidity;  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  case  of  danger.  When 
in  1856  this  force  was  transferred  firom  the  Customs  to  the  Admiralty,  it 
was  in  contemplation,  we  understand,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute 
19  and  20  Yict  cap.  83,  to  increase  it  to '10,000  men,  all  efficient  and  fit 
for  service  at  sea.  Its  ntimbers  are  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue,  and  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property  in  case  of  shipwreck,  which  by  a  recent  statute  have  been 
assigned  to  the  coast-guard.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  might  with  advan- 
tage be  raised  to  12,000  men.  This  addition  to  the  force  would  occasion 
an  increased  expenditure  of  116,5252.  per  annum. 

Naval  Coast  Volunteers. — ^There  is  also  a  body  of  men,  enrolled  under 
special  conditions,  entitled,  the  naval  coast  volunteers.  The  evidence, 
however,  leads  us  to  think  that  no  great  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them 
for  manning  the  fleet  in  case  of  an  emergency.  They  are  not  seamen  in 
the  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  boatmen,  fishermen,  and  alongshore 
men.  They  are  tolerable  gunners,  and  would  be  useful  for  coast  defence, 
or  for  service  in  port,  but  they  know  litde  of  the  duties  of  a  seaman  on 
deck,  and  many  of  them  are  not  capable  of  going  aloft.  But  the  most 
serious  objection  to  them  is  the  limit  of  distance  (namely,  100  leagues),  to 
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which  they  can  be  carried  from  the  shore ;  so  that  the  operations  of  a  fleet 
might  be  serionslj  impeded  by  having  a  few  naval  coast  volunteers  on  board 
some  of  the  ships  composing  it 

Shortrtemce  Pensioners. — Lastly,  we  have  the  shortnservice  pensioners — 
seamen  who  have  retired  after  ten  years'  service  on  a  pension  of  6A  a  day. 
Hitherto  the  men  that  have  so  retired  are  few  in  number,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  large  reserve  of  men  will  ever  be  obtained  from  this 
source.  The  advantages  to  the  seaman  of  continuing  in  the  navy  until  he 
gains  his  full  pension,  and  the  privileges  of  admission  to  the  coastguard  are 
so  great,  that  we  think  that  there  will  never  be  any  great  number  of  seamen 
who  will  be  willing  to  -accept  the  short-service  pension.  Such  a  reserve 
would,  however,  be  extremely  useful,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  at  the 
close  of  a  war  to  discharge  any  large  number  of  good  men.  But  there  can  be 
litde  doubt  that  a  large  reserve  of  short-service  pensioners  could  be  formed 
out  of  the  marines,  if  the  principle  were  extended  to  them.  The  discharges 
fit>m  the  marine  corps  under  the  limited  service  Act  will  commence  in  the 
present  year,  and  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  those  valuable  men  are 
allowed  to  separate  without  any  measures  being  taken  to  connect  them 
with  the  service  of  the  country.  A  corps  of  several  thousand  might  be 
formed  in  this  manner,  and  we  strongly  recommend  that  it  should  be  done. 
At  the  same  time  we  think  that  the  pensions  should  be  paid,  in  the  case 
both  of  the  seamen  and  of  the  marines,  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  the  men  in  person,  so  as  to  insure  their  speedily 
coming  forward  when  required.  We  nave  included  in  our  estimate  the 
pensions  of  5,000  short-service  pension  marines,  amounting  to  45,6252.  per 
annum. 

Besides,  the  4,000  seamen  whom  we  propose  to  have  in  the  home  ports, 
there  would  be  a  reserve  force  of  11,000  marines,  12,000  coastguard  men, 
the  short-service  pension  seamen,  and  the  naval  coast  volunteers.  Of  these, 
the  seamen  in  the  home  ports,  and  the  embodied  marines  would  be  imme- 
diately available  for  service  in  the  fleet ;  the  short-service  pensioners,  as 
well  seamen  as  marines,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  less.  Of  the 
coasi-guard  probably  8,0!00  or  9,000  could  be  collected  within  two  or  three 
days,  ready  at  once  to  man  your  Majesty's  fleets ;  the  rest  would  remain  on 
shore,  some  to  bring  forward  with  rapidity  detachments  of  volunteers  as 
they  arrived  and  became  disposable  for  service,  others,  as  dep6t  officers,  to 
discipline  the  pensioners,  enlist  men  for  the  navy,  create  new  reserves,  and 
be  the  maintaining  and  connecting  links  of  a  system  which  is  intended  not 
only  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  but  to  provide  a  continued  defence  in 
the  event  of  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Tnis  force,  amounting  to  about 
30,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  naval  cos^t  volunteers,  would  go  far  to  meet 
the  first  outbreak  of  a  war,  but  the  difficulty  would  still  remain  how  to 
provide  for  the  rapidly  growing  demands  of  a  continued  contest,  how  to  man 
the  ships,  which  must  be  put  successively  in  commission,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  navy  at  a  war  standard. 

VOLUNTEEB  RSSEBVE  FOBGE. 

Looking  to  the  very  large  naval  armaments,  which  we  were  forced  to 
maintain  m  former  wars,  amounting  at  one  time  to  no  less  than  147,000 
men,  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to  add  to  the  reserves,  of 
wliich  we  have  spoken,  a  further  force  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  seamen 
w«ll  trained  in  gunnery.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  far  it  may  be 
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posaible  to  obtain  from  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  seafturing  population 
of  the  kingdom,  a  volunteer  force  of  seamen  all  trained  in  gunnery,  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  come  forward,  when  their  seryices  were  required. 
We  have  considered  a  great  variety  of  schemes,  which  have  been  sug- 
gested to  us  by  persons  who  have  long  devoted  their  serious  consideration 
to  the  subject ;  and,  having  determined  upon  a  plan,  which  appears  to  us 
best  suited  to  attain  that  object,  we  have  examined  the  witnesses  most 
capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  its  practical  efficiency. 

Shipping  Interest. — -While  we  had  principally  in  view  the  object  of  our 
Commission,  viz.,  the  defence  of  the  country,  we  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  merchant  service,  believing  that  for  the  success  of 
any  scheme  for  a  reserve  to  be  drawn  from  that  service,  it  is  most  important 
to  enlist  its  feelings  on  our  side.  The  earliest  and  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  war  win  fall  upon  the  shipping  interest  On  them  tiie  greatest 
ulterior  difficultv  will  be  imposed  oi  carrying  on  tiieir  business  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities.  Under  any  system  of  defence  the  necessities  of 
the  navy  must  withdraw  seamen  from  the  merchant  service,  and  raise  the 
rate  of  wages.  If,  then,  by  timely  precautions  during  peace,  we  can 
diminish  the  probability  that  war  will  occur  at  all,  and  to  this  end  nothing 
will  conduce  so  much  as  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers  that  our 
defences  are  impregnable ; — if  we  can  secure  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  Channel  and  neighbouring  seas  shall  be  at  once  rendered  safe  for  ships 
and  cargoes  homeward  bound; — ^if  we  can  abolish  or  modify  the  risk  that 
the  employment  of  seamen  will  be  abruptiy  suspended  by  embargo  or 
interfered  with  by  impressment; — ^if  we  can  attach  the  sailor  to  his  country 
and  prevent  the  disposition,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  of  seeking  service 
under  other  flags ; — ^the  owners  of  our  commercial  marine  will  reap  the 
greatest  advantage.  To  them,  therefore,  we  look  with  confidence  for  a 
cordial  and  patriotic  co-operation  in  promoting  during  peace  a  system  which 
is  intended  to  accomplish  these  results. 

Merchant  Seamen*s  Fund. — Among  the  many  suggestions  that  have  been 
offered  to  us,  none  have  been  so  strongly  or  so  ab^  advocated,  as  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  compulsorv  merchant  seamen's  fund,  free  indeed  from 
those  objections  which  caused  the  old  fund  to  become  insolvent,  but  still  a 
compulsory  fund.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  seaman  who  reaches  the  age 
of  sixty,  is  generally  destitute,  and  obliged  to  resort  to  the  parish  for  sup- 
port ;  that  it  would  be  a  great  inducement  to  young  men  to  join  the  sea 
service,  if  they  saw  seamen  in  their  old  age  well  provided  for ;  that  the 
seaman,  who  squanders  his  hard-earned  wages  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
discharge,  would  never  miss  the  deduction  ofone  shilling  a  montii  from  the 
large  amounts  which  he  frequentiy  receives;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
prospect  of  an  adequate  pension  in  old  age  would  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  seamen  to  continue  in  the  service  of  his  country^  instead  of  resorting 
to  a  foreign  flag  for  employment.  There  are  doubtiess  many  arguments  in 
favour  01  a  compulsory  merchant  seamen's  fund ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
strong  objections  must  be  anticipated  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  regard 
it  as  a  special  tax  levied  on  their  own  trade.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  effect 
the  object  which  we  have  in  view ;  it  might  retain  the  seamen  in  the 
country,  but  would  not  provide  trained  men  for  the  navy.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  providing  an 
adequate  pension  for  seamen- in  old  age  ;  but  we  think  that  it  had  better  be 
done  by  means  of  a  voluntary  selJF-supporting  fund.  This  object  we  have 
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kept  in   view  in  the  plan  which  we  venture  to    recommend  to  your 
Majesty  for  adoption. 

'  Pboposed  Plan. 

The  force  we  require  must  be  composed  of  trained  seamen,  and  as  tiie 
necessity  for  such  a  reserve  is  urgent,  it  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
recruited  from  adults.  But  the  enhstment  of  adults  by  pay  and  pension  is 
in  many  respects  undesirable ;  for  the  adults  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  early  training,  and  are  consequently  not  such  valuable  men,  as  those 
who  have  been  trained  from  boyhood ;  and  the  pension,  if  only  commensu- 
rate in  amount  to  a  short  period  of  service,  would  not  be  adequate  to  the 
support  of  the  seaman  in  his  old  age.  Your  Majesty  will,  therefore,  per- 
ceive that,  for  the  future  mamtenance  of  the  force,  we  propose  to  rely  m  a 
great  measure  on  boys  trained  specially  for  the  purpose,  in  conformity  with 
me  practice  which  lias  been  adopted  in  the  navy  with  so  much  advantage. 
That  the  force  may  be  ready  m  case  of  emergency,  it  must  be  selected 
firom  men  who  will  never  be  long  absent  from  the  ports  from  which  they 
haiL  It  appears,  from  the  returns  that  have  been  furnished  to  us,  that  the 
coasting  trade  of  this  country  employs  63,000  men,  including  masters. 
The  returns  do  not  comprise  watermen  and  others,  who  might  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose.  If  we  had  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  trades, 
and  the  voyages  to  the  North  American  and  other  ports,  including  the 
seamen  employed  by  the  large  steam-packet  companies,  we  shall  have  not 
less  than  100,000  men,  who  are  never  absent  for  any  length  of  time  from 
the  ports  of  this  country.  We  propose  that  not  less  than  20,000  such  men, 
as  in  point  of  age,  ability,  character,  and  permanent  connection  with  their 
respective  ports  may  ^pear  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  selected 
from  this  number.  This  new  body  of  men  might  be  called  the  '^  Royal 
Naval  Yolunteers."  The  inducements  which  we  propose  to  hold  out  to 
seamen  to  join  this  force  will  be — a  payment  at  short  periods,  a  pension  at 
the  age  of  fifty  to  fiftv-five,  payment  for  time  spent  in  practice,  admission 
to  the  coast-guard,  and  participation  in  the  benefits  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
On  their  part  they  would  engage  to  practise  gunnery,  and  to  serve  in 
case  of  emergency ;  and  conditions  would  be  fram^  to  secure  their  coming 
forward  to  join  the  navy  within  a  very  short  time  after  their  services  were 
required. 

Made  ofBeleetmg  the  Force  at  first — The  marine  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has,  by  recent  statutes,  been  invested  with  extensive  powers  and 
duties,  and  is  thrown  into  very  intimate  connection  with  the  whole  of  the 
merchant  service.  Every  seaman,  who  engages  for  or  is  discharged  firom  a 
foreign  voyage,  may  be  said  to  be  personally  known  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
through  the  Registrar-General  of  Seamen,  the  Shipping  Masters  of  the 
Local  Marine  Boards,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Customs.  We  propose  that 
the  assistance  of  these  officers  should  be  made  use  of  in  selecting  the 
roquired  number  of  men  from  the  short  voyage  trades.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  men  would  enable  them  to  select  those  who  would  best  answer  the 
purpose  in  view.  Those  who  were  selected,  and  accepted  the  terms  offered, 
would  go  on  board  the  district  coast-guard  ship  for  medical  examination 
and  approval  generally.  Their  actual  engagement  would  rest  with  the 
captain  of  the  coast-guard  ship,  and  he  would  make  such  arrangements  for 
training  in  gunnery  the  men  who  required  it,  as  the  Government  might  think 
from  time  to  time  expedient,  suiting  as  far  as  possible  the  convenience 
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of  the  men  with  regard  to  time.  After  the  men  had  returned  to  their 
ordinary  avocations,  the  Registrar-General  of  Seamen,  through  ihe  ship- 
ping masters,  would  at  all  times  be  acquainted  with  their  present  occu- 
pations, and  a  complete  statement  of  those  in  port,  and  of  the  times  when 
the  return  of  the  remainder  might  be  looked  for,  could  always  be  promptly 
furnished.  The  shipping  masters  would  be  a  ready  mode  of  communication 
between  the  coast-guard  officers  and  the  volunteers.  The  periodical  pay- 
ment could  be  made  at  the  shipping  office  upon  the  authority  of  the  coast- 
guard officer.  The  shipping  master  would  distinguish,  by  some  obvious 
;nark,  the  discharge  of  a  volunteer  from  ordinary  discbarges.  The  shipping 
masters  should  have  power  from  the  Admiralty  to  give  definite  information 
to  the  men  as  to  the  pensions  and  other  advantages,  to  which  they  will 
become  entitled,  in  case  they  shall  be  called  into  actual  service. 

Plan  for  its  future  Supply. — Having  thus  obtained,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  careful  selection  from  adults  now  in  the  merchant  service,  the  number 
required  to  constitute  this  body,  we  recommend  that  the  following  provi- 
sion be  made  for  its  ftiture  supply: — We  propose  that  school  ships  should 
be  established  in  the  principal  commercial  ports,  capable  of  accommodating 
from  100  to  200  boaixlers  in  each  ship,  or  whom  100  should  be  supported 
by  the  State.  The  boys  should  be  of  respectable  parentage,  strong  and 
healthy ;  and  if  any  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  making  the  selection, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
for  Education  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Education  Commissioners  in  Ireland, 
would  readily  assist  in  obtaining  from  the  different  schools  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  the  requisite  number.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
by  this  means  the  whole  number  would  be  readily  obtained,  and  a  con- 
siderable stimulus  given  to  the  cause  of  education.  These  boys  should  be 
sent  for  approval,  medically  and  otherwise,  to  the  coast-guard  ship,  or  the 
naval  surgeon  should  attend  on  board  the  school-ship  to  admit  them. 
Besides  these  100  boarders,  the  school  would  be  open  to  all  children  resid- 
ing at  the  ports.  These  last  would  be  day  scholars,  and  would  contribute 
weekly.  The  school  would  also  be  open  to  other  boarders,  whose  expenses, 
however,  would  not  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  they  therefore  would  pro- 
bably not  be  numerous  at  first.  While  in  the  school  the  boys  should 
receive  not  only  the  requisite  instruction  for  the  merchant  service,  but  also 
some  of  the  j)eculiar  instruction  requisite  for  the  navy,  gunneiT>  &c  &c ; 
and  those  of  them  who  went  into  the  merchant  service,  would  probably 
have  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  a  school-ship  occasionally,  when  their 
own  ships  returned  to  port,  so  as  to  keep  up  tlie  instruction  they  had 
received.  We  propose  further  that  the  school-ships,  as  thev  would  be 
intended  to  train  boys  principally  for  the  merchant-service,  should  be  placed 
in  a  great  degree  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion, t.  e.  the  Registrar  General  of  Seamen,  and,  through  him,  under  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  would  be  the  more  convenient,  because,  if  day 
scholars  were  received,  the  ship  must  always  be  moored  in  the  port  with 
ready  access  to  the  shore^  while  the  coast-guard  ship  would  probably  be 
sometimes  absent  on  duty.  The  military  part  only  of  the  training  would 
be  dependent  on  the  coast-guard  officers,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  registrar's  receiving  such  instructions  as  would  obviate  the  danger 
of  any  inconvenience  arising  between  the  two  branches  of  the  service. 
When  the  time  of  training  in  the  school-ships  had  expired,  the  boys  should 
be  inspected^  and  those  whom  the  inspectors  placea  at  ^e  head,  should 
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have  the  option  of  going,  if  they  preferred  it,  and  if  fully  qnalified  into  the 
royal  navy.     This  option^  however,  would  apply  only  to  a  limited  number, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  navy  :  the  majority  would  probably  go  into 
the  merchant  service.     We  fiiriher  contemplate  that  when  the  system  has 
been  fairly  established,  and  has  proved  successful  in  practice,  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  unite  the  training  ships  for  the  navy  with  those  for  the 
volunteer  force,  and  to  raise  boys  for  both  services  on  board  the  same  ships. 
We  anticipate,  as  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement,  greater  economy  in 
regacd  to  the  training  ships,  and  the  creation  of  those  kindly  feelings 
between  the  boys  destined  for  the  two  services,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  encourage.     But  speaking  exclusively  of  the  school  ships  for 
the  volunteer  force,  we  will  assume  that  the  number  of  boys  nominated 
and  approved  by  the  naval  authorities,  would  be  1,200  annually,  and  that 
as  many  more  woidd  be  ftirnished  from  the  seaports ;  so  that  in  all  2,400 
boys  would  be  supplied  annually  by  these  school  ships  to  the  maritime 
occupations  of  their  country.     We  conceive  that  the  shipowners  would  be 
willing  to  take  in  each  year  the  whole  number.     The  great  increase  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  the  number  of  apprentices,  encourages  us  to 
believe  that  well-trained  boys  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  shipowner; 
and  we,  therefore,  propose  that  the  shipowner  should  during  the  engage- 
ment make  for  the  boy  a  contribution  to  the  fund,  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak.     This  contribution  would  be  only  a  small  return  for  the  cost  of 
the  boy's  education.     While  the  apprenticeship  continued,  the  boy  would 
not  be  under  the  obligations  of  the  volunteer  force,  but  would  be  as  avail- 
able in  every  respect  ior  his  employer  as  any  other  apprentice.     The  Regis- 
try of  Seamen  would  undertake  the  management  of  the  indentures  of  the 
boys  to  be  trained  in  the  school-ships,  as  he  now  does  of  boys  apprenticed 
through  the  shipping  offices ;  he  recommends  that  they  should  be  sent  at 
thirteen  years  of  age  under  articles  to  the  superintendent  of  tlie  school-ship, 
with  a  covenant  of  assignment ;  the  schooling  to  be  one  year,  the  subse- 
quent service  four  years.     At  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  habits 
acquired,  the  inducements  of  pay  and  promised  pension,  and  the  knowledge 
that  four  years'  contribution  nad  been  paid  for  |him  by  the  shipowner  to 
the  pension  fund,  would,  we  think,  as  a  general  rule,  draw  the  sailor  at 
once  into  the  body  of  volunteers.     In  some  cases,  however,  youths  of 
eighteen  might  prefer  to  go  for  a  while  on  the  long  voyages.     We  propose, 
therefore,  uiB,i  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should  authorize  the  shipping- 
master,  when  each  apprentice  comes  out  of  his  articles,  to  offer  him  imme- 
diate entry  into  the  volunteer  corps,  and  also  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  to  give  leave  of  absence  for  a  specified  time.     In  the  latter  case,  the 
claim  to  pension  would  revive,  if  the  sailor  at  the  expiration  of  the  leave 
returned  to*  the  short  voyage;  but  his  annual  pay  would  not  be  allowed 
during  the  period  of  his  absence.    By  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  number  of  men  in  the  volunteer  force  would  be  larger  than  the 
number  paid  for,  and  in  case  of  war  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Crown 
to  call  on  the  men,  wherever  they  might  be,  to  join  her  Majestjr's  vessels 
on  their  respective  stations.     A  similar  leave  might  also  be  given  to  adults 
now  serving  in  the  long  voyages,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  join  the 
volunteer  force.     We  think   also  that  probably  some  youms  would  be 
deterred  from  joining,  if  it  were  obligatory  upon  them  to  continue  in  it  for 
life,  and  especially  in  the  event  of  their  l>ecoining  masters  or  mates  in  the 
merchant  service.     We  propose,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  each  period 
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of  five  yearS;  it  shall  be  in  the  option  of  an^  one  to  withdraw,  and  that  thd 
same  option  shall  arise,  when  a  youth  obtains  the  certificate  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  becomes  master  or  mate  of  a  merchant  ship.  The  only 
penalty  on  any  one  who  retires  will  be  the  loss  of  his  claim  to  a  pension, 
unless  he  elect  to  continue  the  necessary  contribution  out  of  his  own  funds. 
This  permission  to  retire  will  admit  of  a  larger  number  of  the  whole  mer- 
chant seamen  of  the  country  passing  through  the  force,  and  so  becoming 
trained  in  gunnery,  while  the  country  will  not  be  charged  with  any  addi- 
tional payment  on  that  account. 

Pension  Fund. — ^We  will  now  speak  of  the  pension  fimd,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  already  made.  We  propose  that  it  shall  be  self-supporting. 
We  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  point,  for  although  the  annual 
contributions  of  the  volunteers  are  to  be  paid  by  the  State,  yet  we  wish  to 
admit  to  the  benefits  of  this  fund  every  seaman,  whether  in  the  navy  or  the 
merchant  service,  who  may  think  proper  to  contribute.  We  believe  that 
the  voluntary  contributors,  probably  not  numerous  at  first,  would  become 
more  numerous  as  the  advantages  of  the  pension  to  the  volunteers  became 
known,  and  especially  after  the  influence  of  the  school-ships  in  raising  the 
character  of  the  service  had  become  perceptible.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
fiind  became  general,  would  the  mercnant  service  be  more  and  more  closely 
attached  to  and  united  with  our  system  of  maritime  defence.  The 
machinery  for  managing  such  a  fund  is  already  in  existence  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  we  propose  that,  accurate  tables  having  been  prepared  by 
some  competent  actuary,  stating  the  pension  to  which  each  man  will  be 
entitled  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  contributions,  the  contributors 
should  have  the  guarantee  of  the  State  for  the  due  payment  of  their  pen- 
sions. We  also  recommend  that  a  married  man,  when  he  became  entitle 
to  his  pension,  should  have  the  option  of  taking  either  the  ftill  pension, 
or  a  smaller  one,  according  to  the  table,  payaole  on  his  own  and  his 
wife^s  lives. 

AnniuU  Paymejd  and  Contribution  to  Fund. — ^The  next  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  amount  of  the  annual  payment,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  seaman  to  join  the  volunteer  force,  and  the  amount  of  the 
contribution,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  to  the  pension  fimd  for  l^e 
purpose  of  securing  to  him  an  adequate  pension  in  old  age.  We  have 
examined  the  Registrar-General  of  Seamen,  the  shipping  masters,  and  other 
witnesses  on  these  points,  and  we  have  come  to  me  conclusion  than  an 
annual  payment  of  5L  is  that  which  we  ought  to  recommend,  desiring  to 
obtain  for  this  force  the  very  best  men  in  the  merchant  service.  This  sum 
must  be  tested  by  actual  experiment ;  and  may  hereafter  be  either  diminished, 
or  increased,  according  to  the  result.  We  are  also  informed  by  the  actuary 
to  the  National  Debt  Office,  that  an  annual  contribution  of  IL,  firom  the 
age  of  fourteen,  would  secure  to  the  seamen  a  pension  of  not  less  than  12{. 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  of  \SL  at  from  fift;y-two  to  fifty-three,  and  of  18t  at 
fifty-five.  We  therefore  propose  that  6L  be  paid,  either  quarterly  or  at 
other  short  periods,  to  the  seamen  in  person,  so  as  to  secure  their  appear- 
ance at  short  intervals.  We  propose  also  that  the  State  shall  contnbute 
to  the  pension  fund  12.  per  annum  for  every  man  in  the  force.  But  during 
the  time  any  one  of  the  boys  shall  be  under  articles  in  the  merchant 
service,  the  shipowner  shall  contribute  the  1^  annually  to  the  pension 
ftmd  for  him,  in  consideration  of  the  education,  which  the  boy  has  received 
on  board  the  school-ship.     Assuming  that  these  inducements  are  sufficient 
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to  obtain  recruits  in  time  of  peace^  the  yital  question  still  remains,  Whether 
the  men  will  come  forward  to  discharge  their  'obligations  with  fidelity 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war?  We  have  examined  this  question  with 
tiie  anxions  care  which  it  demands.  In  the  material  inducements,  especially 
in  those  which,  like  the  pension,  are  prospective,  in  the  penalties  against 
desertion  to  which  those  who  did  not  come  forward  would  be  liable,  and  in 
the  moral  influence  which  due  selection  and  regular  training  will  supply,  we 
believe  that  sufficient  security  will  have  been  taken.  That  security  must 
mainly  depend  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  men  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  coast-guard,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  brought  forward  when- 
ever the  emergency  arrives.  We  believe  that,  by  local  information  in 
respect  to  the  men  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  through  the  ship- 
ping masters  in  respect  to  those  employed  in  foreign  voyages,  uiose  officers 
an  obtain  such  a  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  select  the  right  men ; 
imd  by  their  communications  with  them,  whilst  under  training,  or  when 
oomii^  forward  to  receive  their  periodical  certificates,  will  be  able  to 
maintain  that  knowledge.  The  experience  of  the  late  war  showed  that, 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  pensioners  readily  came  forward  to  discharge 
their  duty,  and  that  the  militia  volunteered  n>r  service  abroad,  incurring 
thereby  a  sresiter  sacrifice  than  any  seaman  would  make  by  serving  in  your 
Majes^s  fleet  We  have  exammed  on  this  most  important  point  the 
witnesses  best  qualified  to  give  us  their  opinion.  Their  evidence  is  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  view,  which  we  have  expressed.  Much  also  will  depend 
on  cordial  co-operation  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  marine  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  we  have  already  observed,  that  Board  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  powers  which  did  not  exist  in  former  wars — powers 
conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  service,  which  could  never  be 
more  justly  exerted  than  when  employed  in  conjunction  with  your  Majesty's 
naval  officers  to  ensure  the  safety  of  me  commercial  flag. 

Cast  of  the  Proposed  PlatL-^Ii  only  remains  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
this  scheme.  It  appears  fi:om  the  evidence  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Seamen,  and  of  the  accountant  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  costs  of  the  Marine  Society's  ship  in  the  Thames,  and  of  the 
AMar  at  Liverpool,  that  the  expense  of  the  school-ships,  including  the 
establishment  of  masters  and  officers,  will  average  from  24^  to  252.,  for  each 
boy,  or  for  the  whole  1,200  boys,  30,0002.  per  annum ;  say,  however,  that 
the  charge  will  be  40fi00L  Aasuminff  then,  that  the  niunber  of  school- 
ships  would  be  12 ;  the  number  of  boarders  maintained  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  1,200 ;  the  number  of  volunteers  in  the  short  voyages 
20,000,  and  on  the  long  voyages  with  leave  5,000 ;  assuming,  moreover, 
that  about  one-third  of  me  whde  force  would,  on  an  average,  be  trained  for 
one  month  in  each  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  5L  per  man ;  the  annual  cost  of 
the  scheme  will  be  as  follows,  viz.: — 1.  school-ships,  40,000i,;  %  annual 
payment,  5L  to  20,000  men,  100,0002. ;  3.  contributions  to  the  pension  fond 
for  25,000  men,  25,0002.;  4.  training  in  gunnery,  about  35,0002.;  total, 
200,0002. 

This  is  the  computed  annual  charge  when  the  system  has  been  foUy 
established ;  but,  in  the  first  one  or  two  years  the  expense  for  training  me 
men  will  probably  be  greater  than  that,  at  which  we  have  placed  it,  from 
the  necessity  of  rendering  the  force  as  soon  as  possible  efficient  While  the 
force  is  recruited  from  adults,  instead  of  from  boys,  the  same  annual  con^ 
tribution  will  not  secure  the  same  amount  of  pension.     What  the  difierence 
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win  he,  must  depend  on  the  ages  of  the  recruits.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  either  to  diminish  the  pension  in  the  case  o£  the  adult,  or  to 
contribnte  a  larger  amount  than  lu  annually  for  him  to  the  pension  fiind 
The  accountant  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  shown  us  that,  in  r^ard  to  the 
question  of  entering  boys  at  fourteen,  or,  taking  adults  at  thirty,  the  addi- 
tional contribution  to  the  pension  fimd  in  the  btter  case  would  equal  the 
whole  cost  of  the  school-ships  in  the  former  case.  The  foregoing  estimates 
are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  volunteer  force  is  to  be  limited  to 
25,000  men,  of  whom  5,000  are  to  be  absent,  with  leave,  on  the  long 
voyages.  The  plan,  however,  is  not  limited  to  these  numbers,  but  can  be 
extended  as  occasion  requires ;  and,  in  this  case,  there  will  be  an  additional 
expenditure  per  annum  for  every  additional  10,000  men  on  the  home 
station  of  from  Y5,000i.  to  80,000Z, ;  and  for  every  additional  10,000  men 
on  the  distant  voyages  of  10,0002.  only.  It  is  most  important  that  those 
upon  whom  we  are  to  rely  should  be  thorough  seamen,  trained  in  gunnery, 
and  qualified  for  immediate  service  on  boara  a  ship  of  war.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  desirable  that  all  classes  of  the  maritime  population  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  made  available  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  force  might  not  be 
formed  in  two  divisions,  with  open  promotion  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  first  division  would  be  recruited  from  seafaring  men  in  the  merchant 
service  alreadv  trained,  or  prepared  at  once  to  undergo  training  in  gunnery ; 
and,  ultimately,  from  boys  trained  in  the  school-ships,  and  fi^m  men 
trained  in  the  2nd  division.  The  2nd  division  would  be  recruited  from  the 
resident  seafaring  population,  and  would  receive  a  smaller  rate  of  pay. 
This  would  supply  to  us  a  large  additional  force  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  We  contemplate  that  the  2nd  division  would  rapidly  absorb  and 
extinguish  the  present  force  of  naval  coast  volunteers,  by  giving  to  the 
regular  reserve  the  same  men  on  terms  more  acceptable  to  themselves, 
and  rendering  them  much  more  available  for  the  Crown  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Admission  to  Greenwich  Hospital. — Two  questions  still  remain  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  volunteer  forces,  viz.,  the  admission  of  its 
members  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  their  promotion  to  the  coast-guard. 
We  think  that  the  privilege  of  admission  to  Grreenwich  Hospital  would 
be  a  strong  inducement  to  the  merchant  seamen  to  join  the  volunteer 
force ;  and  that  such  an  application  of  the  funds  of  that  institution  would 
be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  its  royal  founders.  We 
have  examined  into  the  working  of  the  hospital  only  so  far  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  objects  comprised  within  the  terms  of  our  Commission ;  but  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  advantages  of  the  hospital  may  be  far  more 
generally  distributed.  The  frmds  amount  to  about  140,0002.  per  annum ; 
to  this  we  propose  to  add  the  freight-money,  received  by  officers  in  your 
Majesty's  service,  the  present  appucation  of  which  is  open  to  objection; 
so  that  there  would  be  an  income  of  about  150,000Z.  available  for  the 
purposes  required.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  with  iJiis  addition,  and  under 
judicious  arrangement,  the  hospital  would  be  found  capable  of  receiving 
all  such  worn-out  and  disabled  seamen  as  would  be  fit  inmates  of  an 
hospital,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  royal  navy  or  to  the  volunteer 
force.  Men,  who  have  adequate  pensions  for  their  support,  and  who  have 
families  or  friends  to  take  care  of  them,  are  better  in  their  own  homes  than 
in  any  establishment  of  this  description, 
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Promotion  to  the  Coast'OuarcL — It  is  through  the  coast-guard  that  wo 
propose  to  connect  the  volunteers  with  your  Majesty's  naval  forces.  From 
the  coast-guard  the  petty  officers  of  the  volunteer  rorce  will  be  principally 
selected  when  the  two  bodies  are  called  out  for  active  service.  We,  there- 
fore, recommend  that,  during  peace,  intimate  relations  should  be  cultivated 
between  the  two  forces.  With  this  view,  we  think  that  men,  who  have 
served  for  a  certain  period  in  the  volunteer  force,  should  be  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  coast-guard.  Any  objection  which  miffht  be  entertained 
in  respect  to  the  safetv  of  the  revenue  would  be  sufficiency  guarded  against 
by  the  selection  of  the  best  men,  and  their  employment  as  coast-guards' 
men  in  a  different  part  of  the  coast  from  that  in  which  they  had  previously 
lived.  It  would  oe  an  inducement  of  the  strongest  character  to  the 
merchant  seaman  to  join  the  volunteer  force.  We  do  not  intend  that 
volunteers  should  be  promoted  to  the  coast-guard  in  preference  to  seamen 
in  the  royal  navy,  but  we  think  that  the  casualties  in,  and  the  retirements 
from,  so  large  a  body  as  12,000  men,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  always  in 
a  full  state  of  efficiency,  would  be  generally  greater  than  could  be  conve^ 
niently  supplied  from  the  navy.  We  think  that  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
judiciously  carried  into  effect  by  the  naval  officers  in  command,  will  tend 
to  create  a  unity  of  action  in  the  two  forces,  and  to  establish  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  Queen's  and  the  merchant  services,  and  thus  to  rivet 
together  the  joints  of  a  system,  on  whose  ^ood  practical  working  in  the 
time  of  need  the  safety  of  the  country  will  so  materially  depend. 


Recapitulatiok. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  to  your  Majesty  the  whole  amount 
of  reserve  whicm  will  be  at  your  Majesty's  disposal,  assuming  that  the 
coastguard  and  naval  coast  volunteers  are  raised  to  the  frill  amount  con<^ 
templated  for  those  forces  respectively,  before  our  Commission  was  issued, 
and  that  the  additions,  which  we  have  recommended,  are  als6  carried  into 
effect : — ^Reliefs  in  the  Home  ports,  4,000 ;  coast-gna^,  12,000 ;  marines, 
embodied,  6,000 ;  marines,  short-service  pensioners,  $,000 ;  seamen,  short- 
service  pensioners,  say  3,000 :  total,  30,000.  Royal  naval  volunteers, 
20,000 ;  naval  coast  volunteers,  10,000 ;  making  in  all,  60,000  men. 

This  does  not  include  the  addition  of  5,000  men,  which  we  have  said 
might  be  made  to  the  marines,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  that  body 
as  a  naval  force,  if  your  Majesty  should  be  advised  either  to  substitute  that 
number  of  marines  for  troops  of  the  line,  or  to  add  that  number  of  men  to 
the  whole  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  does  it 
include  the  5,000  volunteers,  whom  we  have  assumed  to  oe  absent  on  leave 
in  the  long  voyages.  Of  these  forces,  the  relie&  in  the  home  ports  and  the 
coast-guard  may  both  be  speedily  raised,  and  this  should  be  aone  at  once. 
The  marines  embodied  are  taken  at  the  number  usually  stationed  in  this 
country.  The  short-service  pensioners,  seamen  as  well  as  marines,  will  be 
filled  up  in  about  seven  years.  The  royal  naval  volunteers  may,  in  the 
opini<m  of  the  witnesses,  be  recruited  without  any  great  delay.  Comparing 
the  naval  estimates  of  this  year  with  the  amount,  which  will  have  to  be 
expended,  before  the  coast-guard  and  the  naval  coast  volunteers  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  state  contemplated  by  the  statutes  which  regulate 
these  forces  respectively,  a  frurther  expenditure  will  be  required  of  64,8622. 
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The  whole  expense  of  the  additions,  which  we  have  recommended,  will  be 
as  follows : — 

Improvements  in  the  Peace  EstahlUhment. — Increased  allowances  of  provisions,  42^12. ; 
pensions  of  warrant  officers'  widows,  19,150^  ;  mess  utensils,  clothes,  and  bedding,  144^00/.; 
instruction  and  training  ships,  15,918/.;  pettjr  officers'  badges,  6,S33(. ;  pay  and  pensions  for 
gunnery,  6,239/.:  total,  104,671/. 

Additional  Reeerves:  in  Uie  Queen's  Service, — ^2,000  additional  coast-guard  men,  116,585/.; 
4,000  reliefii  in  home  ports,  132,000/.;  5,000  short-service  pensioners,  marines,  45,625/.  In  the 
Merchant  Service, — 20,000  royal  naval  volunteers  in  home,  and  5,000  in  distant  voyages 
(including  school  ships),  200,000/.:  total,  494,150/.;  making  in  all,  598,821/. 

Conclusion. 

When,  however,  everything  shall  have  been  done  which  prudence  can 
suggest,  to  famish  in  time  of  peace  reserves  available  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  there  will  still  remain  as  a  last  resource  your  Majesty's  undoubted 
right  to  the  compulsory  service  of  all  your  Majesty's  subjects  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  in  case  of  actual  danger  to  this  country.  Our  earnest  desire  is 
to  tender  to  your  Majesty  such  advice  as  may  strengthen  this  necessary 
weapon  of  national  defence,  and  render  it  more  efficient  and  more  readily 
available  in  the  moment  of  danger.  We,  therefore,  do  not  propose  to  weaken 
the  force  of  your  Majesty's  prerogative  at  common  law,  or  of  the  successive 
statutes  by  which  it  has  been  declared  aiid  confirmed.  But  we  that,  in 
requiring  compulsory  service  at  sea,  as  close  an  analog  as  possible  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  like  service  on  land  should  oe  observed.  By  the 
Statute  5  and  6  Will.  4,  c.  24,  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to 
be  detained  against  his  consent  in  the  naval  service  of  his  Majesty  for  a  longer 
period  than  five  years,  except  h\  case  of  special  emergency,  when  the  com- 
manding officer  is  empowered  to  detain  him  for  a  further  period  of  six 
months,  or  until  such  emergency  shall  have  ceased.  The  latest  enactment 
on  this  subject  is  the  Statute  16  and  17  Vict,  c  69,  which  empowers  your 
Majesty  to  call  out  the  seamen  either  generally  or  by  classes  at  discretion. 
We  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  that  statute  should  be  maintained ; 
but  we  think  that  its  force  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
following  limitations,  viz. : — ^First,  that  it  shall  only  be  called  into  operation 
in  the  case  of  danger  to  this  country,  declared  by  your  Majesty  in  Coimcil, 
after  the  voluntary  reserves  shall  have  been  first  called  out  for  service ; 
and,  secondly,  pursuing  the  analogy  of  the  militia,  we  have  considered 
whether  we  could  recommend  a  limit  of  distance  from  our  own  shores,  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  such  a  limit  might  defeat  the  usefulness  of  the  force  ; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  fleet  might  be,  as  it  has 
been  in  former  times,  the  most  efficient  method  of  defence;  and,  as  we 
have  above  observed,  the  limit,  which  confines  the  present  naval  coast 
volunteers  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  greatly  diminishes  the 
value  of  that  force.  We  think,  however,  that  no  objection  can  be  urged 
against  a  limitation  of  time.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  &at 
such  a  danger,  as  alone  could  justify  compulsory  service,  would  continue 
for  so  long  a  period  as  one  commission  or  three  years ;  and,  if  it  did,  there 
would  be  no  difficultv  in  providing  such  reliefs  that  no  seamen,  who 
declined  to  volunteer  K)r  continued  service,  need  be  detained  beyond  that 
time.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  enacted  that,  if  your 
Majesty  should  ever  find  it  necessary  to  proclaim  compulsory  service,  a 
relief  should  be  provided  for  every  seamen,  within  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  time  of^his  entry  on  board  ship ;  and  that  he  should  not  be  liable 
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to  be  called  upon  for  a  second  period  of  service,  until  after  the  expiration 
of  a  time  to  be  expressed  in  the  statute. 

We  believe  that  these  provisions  would  not  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Executive  Government  on  the  occurrence  of  an  emergency ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  woald  increase  it,  since  they  would  be  regarded  as  the  practical 
abolition  of  a  system  which  has  long  indisposed  the  seaman  to  your  Majeshr's 
Navy,  and  would  thereby  conduce  in  an  important  de^ee  to  enlist  his 
voluntary  service  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Your  Majesty  possesses 
in  the  merchant  service  elements  of  naval  power  such  as  no  other  govern- 
ment in  the  world  enjoys.  It  is  true,  that  hitherto  no  suiScient  organiza- 
tion has  existed  for  securing  to  your  Majesty  the  immediate  command  of 
these  resources.  During  a  long  peace,  reliance  has  been  placed,  either  on 
the  improbability  that  danger  would  arise,  or  on  the  efficacy  of  impressment 
to  furnish  the  means  by  which  danger  could  be  confronted  and  overcome. 
Changes  in  public  sentiment,  and  m  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  have 
shaken  that  reliance.  We  rejoice  to  believe,  that  by  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  your  Majesty's  Navy,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  mer- 
chant service,  other  resources  have  in  the  mean  time  been  placed  within  the 
'  reach  of  your  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  it  is  now  m  their  power  to 
substitute  for  untrained  compulsory  service,  a  system  of  defence,  voluntary, 
effective,  and  calculated  to  draw  closer  to  your  Majesty  at  the  moment  of 
danger  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  those  on  whom  your  Majesty  will  rely. 
We  therefore  humbly  and  confidently  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  adoption 
of  measures,  which,'  while  their  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  this 
country  from  the  hazards  of  war,  must  at  the  same  time  improve  the  position 
and  elevate  the  character  of  the  British  seamen  in  the  two  services,  and 
unite  them  together  in  the  firm  bonds  of  reciprocal  good  feeling,  and  com- 
mon interest 

The  report  was  si^ed  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  Marquis  of 
.Chandos,Kight  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  Admiral  W.  Fanshawe  Martin, 
Sir  J.  D.  H.  Elphinstone,  Bart,  Captain  John  Shepherd,  and  Richard 
Green,  Esq.,  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  1859. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay  dissented  from  this  report,  and  added  some  remarks 
embodying  the  following  plan  in  regard  to  the  necessary  reserves : — 1.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  Marines  from  15,000  to  30,000.  2.  The 
establishment  of  a  seamen's  frind  applicable  to  both  the  Royal  Navy  and 
commercial  marine.  3.  The  levjdn^  of  18,000  seamen  from  the  coasting 
and  short  voyage  trades.  4.  The  raising  of  a  second  reserve  if  required  of 
20,000  men  from  the  sailors  engaged  in  the  over-sea  trada  5.  The 
training  of  2,400  boys  per  annunu  6.  The  augmentation  of  the  coast-guard 
to  12,000  men.  And  7.  The  increase  of  the  naval  coast  volunteers  to  the 
full  complement  of  10,000.  Mr.  Lindsay  called  attention  to  the  cost  of  the 
half-pay  system.  In  1859  there  were  99  admirals  on  the  active  list,  of 
these  only  14  were  employed,  or  14  per  cent.  Of  Captains,  there  were  357 
on  the  active  list,  and  96  only  employed,  or  27  per  cent  Of  conunanders, 
514  on  the  active  list,  173  emploved,  or  34  per  cent.  Of  lieutenants,  1,038 
on  the  active  list,  696  employed,  or  67  per  cent  And  of  masters,  348, 
of  whom  263  were  en^ployed,  or  73  per  cent 

The  following  items  are  extracted  from  the  evidence : — 

The  pay  of  a  chief  petty  officer  in  the  navy  for  non-continuous  service 
is  SL  28.  per  month,  and  continuous  service,  32.  9«.  9«. ;  first-class  petty 
officer  for  non-continuous  service,  from  2L  148.  ScL  to  3^  2«.,  continuous 
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service,  from  ZL  2s.  to  32.  9$.  dcL  Able  seamen,  non-contiimoits  service; 
2L  8«.  4d.,  continuous  service,  2L  9$.  Id. ;  ordinary  seamen,  Ist  class,  non- 
continuous  service,  li.  13«.  7d.,  continuous  service,  li  18*.  W.  Boys  of 
the  1st  class,  18s.,  2nd  class,  Ids.  6d  The  boys  are  all  entered  for 
continuous  service.  The  clothing,  however,  is  charged  on  the  seamen,  and 
that  comes  off  their  month's  wages.  The  cost  of  the  clothing  is  5L  IBs., 
besides  the  making  up. 

The  allowance  of  provisions  in  the  navy  is  as  jGdUows  : — Biscuit,  1  lb. 
daily;  salt  meat,  lib.,  or  salt  pork,  lib.,  on  alternate  days ;  when  no 
salt  meat  is  issued,  fresh  meat,  1  lb.,  and  ^  lb.  of  v^etables ;  when  salt 
pork  is  issused,  half  a  pint  of  peas ;  when  salt  meat  is  issued,  9  oz.  of  flour. 
For  breakfast,  1  oz.  of  chocolate  and  l}oz  of  sugar.  A  ^oz.  of  tea  for 
evening;  one-eighth  of  a  pint  spirits.  When  salt  meat  is  issued,  }lb.  of 
suet  on  alternate  days,  also  when  the  fresh  meat  cannot  be  got.  If  salt 
meat,  from  being  old  or  other  cause  should  boil  away  to  below  one-half  of 
its  original  weight,  an  additional  half  allowance  is  allowed  to  be  issued. 
When  a  man  leaves  his  provisions  behind  and  does  not  consume  them,  he 
is  paid  for  them  as  follows : — Bread,  2d.  per  lb. ;  salt  meat,  4d  per  lb. ; 
flour,  2d.  per  lb. ;  suet,  4d  per  lb. ;  raisins,  2d.  per  lb. ;  sugar,  3d  per  lb. ; 
chocolate,  5d,  per  lb. ;  tea,  Is.  per  lb. ;  spirits,  3^.  per  gallon. 

The  provisions  in  reference  to  pensions  and  retirements  are  as  follows : — 
In  the  case  of  the  long-service  pension  every  man  is  entitled  to  one  after 
twenty-one  years'  service  in  seaman's  ratings  from  the  age  of  twenty ;  but 
continuous  service  men  are  entitled  to  pensions  after  twenty  years'  service 
from  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  retiring  pension  for  long  service  is  lOd.  a 
day  for  life;  if  the  claimant  is  a  petty  officer  he  has  so  much  a  year  added 
to  that  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  The  pensions  for  wounds  and  hurts 
entirely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  injury  received,  and  the  period  of  time 
the  man  has  served. 

Greenwich  Hospital. — Greenwich  Hospital  receives  2,710  in-pensioners, 
but  no  man  can  be  put  into  it  who  has  not  served  ten  years  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  unless  he  is  oisabled,  or  wounded,  or  invalided,  or  has  received  such 
an  injury  as  to  prevent  him  continuing  in  the  service.  This  hospital  was 
first  founded  under  patent  of  William  and  Mary  in  1695,  for  the  relief  of 
seamen,  their  widows  and  children,  and  an  encouragement  to  navigation. 
The  object  was  to  encourage  men  to  enter  the  sea  service.  The  foundar 
tion  was  not  limited  to  the  Koyal  Navy,  but  included  the  maritime  service 
generally.  The  present  sources  of  revenue  are  the  Derwentwater  estates, 
interest  in  invested  property,  rent  of  Greenwich  property,  freight  money, 
collections  at  the  painted  hall,  penalties,  moieties  of  fines,  &c  The  annual 
receipts  amount  to  141,OOo£,  and  the  expenditure  also  141,000/L  The 
annual  value  of  the  frinded  property  amounts  to  2,700,OOOZ.  stock.  The 
total  complement  of  sailors  ana  tnarines  is  2,710,  but  there  are  at  present 
902  vacancies. 
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NiTHBBR  of  Seambn  (inclading  OflEicers),  Bots,  and  Mabines,  borne  in  the 
RoTAL  Nayt,  together  with  the  Number  of  Men  employed  in  the 
Commercial  Marine,  from  the  Year  1756  to  1858,  inclusive. 


Total  Nmnber 

Royal  N«T7. 

of  Seamen  and 
Boyi  aervlag  In 

Peace 
or 

Tmt. 

the  Royal  and 
Mercantile 

War 

Navy,  Marines 

Totid  bans. 

Ships. 

TODt. 

Man. 

not  indaded. 

Tear. 

1756 

52,809 

.•• 

••• 

••• 

43,67n 

W. 

1767 

63,259 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

61,840 

w. 

1758 

70,694 

.•• 

••• 

••• 

65.849 

w. 

1759 

84.464 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

69,619 

w. 

1760 

86,626 

••• 

... 

••• 

68,271 

w. 

1761 

80,954 

7,075 

457,316 

'••     1 

62.599 

w. 

1762 

84,797 

6,879 

455,796 

••• 

66,736 

w. 

1763 

38,350 

7,633 

555,955 

••• 

. 

34,063 

p. 

1764 

20,603 

8,162 

590,473 

■•• 

t 

16,316 

p. 

1765 

19,226 

8,384 

617,702 

••• 

14,939 

. 

p. 

1766 

16,817 

8,707 

635,275 

••• 

•o 

12,630 

t 

p. 

1767 

15,755 

8«885 

641,386 

••• 

1 

11,468 

p. 

1768 

15,511 

9,009 

635,089 

••• 

11,224 

p 

p. 

1769 

16,730 

9,447 

654,915 

••• 

12,443 

i 

p. 

1770 

19,768 

9,407 

682,811 

••• 

■2 

15,481 

p. 

1771 

31,310 

9,148 

665,628 

•.• 

9 

23,237 

t 

p. 

1772 

26,299 

9,202 

674,453 

••• 

T3 

19,635 

1 

p. 

1773 

21,688 

9,146 

673,522 

••• 

i 

17,334 

p. 

1774 

19,928 

9,205 

681,962 

••• 

15.574 

p. 

1775 

19,846 

9,108 

697,304 

••• 

16,492 

w. 

1776 

31,084 

9,424 

695,573 

••• 

5 

24,419 

w. 

1777 

52,836 

9,096 

698.930 

••• 

42.707 

w. 

1778 

72,258 

8,985 

701,065 

••• 

f 

60,429 

w. 

1779 

87,767 

8,476 

662,941 

••• 

70.378 

w. 

1780 

97,898 

8,182 

618,853 

••• 

1 

79,119 

w. 

1781 

99,362 

8,056 

626,444 

••• 

79.045 

w. 

1782 

105,443 

7,936 

615,281 

••• 

1 

84,138, 

w. 

1783 

65,677 

8,342 

669,802 

59,004 

99,390 

w. 

1784 

28,878 

9,111 

793,147 

65,880 

90,263 

p. 

1785 

22,183 

9,753 

859,606 

71,372 

89,935 

p. 

1786 

17,259 

10,382 

932,018 

74,835 

88.474 

p. 

1787 

19,444 

10,411 

1,087,874 

81,745j 

97,329 

p. 

1788 

19,740 

13,827 

1,363,488 

107,925 

123,995 

p. 

1789 

20,396 

14,310 

1,395,172 

108,962 

125,498 

p. 

1790 

39,526 

15,015 

1,460,823 

112,556 

148,217 

p. 

1791 

34,097 

15,645 

1,511,411 

117,044 

146,341 

p. 

1792 

17,361 

16,079 

1,540,145 

118,286 

181,222 

p. 

1793 

69,042 

16,329 

1,564,520 

118,952 

172,994 

w. 

1794 

83,891 

16,806 

1,589,758 

119,629 

191,406 

w. 

1795 

99,608 

16,728 

1,574,451 

116,467 

201,075 

w. 

1796 

112,382 

16,903 

1,614,996 

124,394 

221,776 

w. 

1797 

120,046 

16,903 

1,614,996 

124,394 

224,440 

w. 

1798 

119,592 

17,295 

1,666,481 

129,546 

229,138 

w.  • 

1799 

120,409 

17.879 

1,752,815 

135,237 

235,646 

w. 

1800 

123,627 

17,895 

1,856,175 

138,721 

239,562 

w. 

1801 

131,959 

19,711 

2,038,253 

149,766 

251,725 

w. 

1802 

77,765 

20,568 

2,128,055 

154,530 

202,296 

p. 

1803 

67,148 

20,893 

2,167,863 

153,828 

196,376 

w. 

1804 

99,372 

21,774 

2,268,570 

153,774 

231,164 

w. 

1805 

114,012 

22,051 

2,088,442 

157,712 

241,724 

w. 

1806 

122,860 

22,182 

2,263,714 

156,081 

248,891 

w. 

1807 

180,917 

22,297 

2,281,621 

157,875 

257,392               W. 

1808 

139,605 

22,646 

2,324,819 

157,105 

266,310              W. 

1809 

144,387 

23,070 

2,368,468 

160,598 

273,686 

1  w. 
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Total  Number 

Feaee 

Royal  N«T7. 

Begtetered  Shipe  belongliif  to  the  BritUh  Enirfre. 

of  Seamen  and 

Boys  MiTlng  In 

or 

Tear. 

the  Royal  and 

MereantUe 
NaTy,Marinea 
not  indaded. 

War 

Total  borne. 

SUpe. 

TaoM. 

Hon. 

Tear. 

1810 

146,312 

23,703 

2,426,044 

164,195 

279,107 

W. 

1811 

144,762 

24,106 

2,474,784 

162,547 

275,909 

W. 

1812 

144,844 

24,107 

2,478.799 

165,030 

278,474 

w. 

1813 

147,047 

23,640 

2.514,484 

165,537 

281,184 

w. 

1814 

126,414 

24,418 

2,616,965 

172,786 

267,800 

w. 

1815 

78,891 

24,860 

2,681,276 

177,809 

236,200 

w. 

1816 

35,196 

25,864 

2,783,940 

178,820 

205,016 

p. 

1817 

22,944 

25,526 

2,664,986 

171,018 

187,957 

p. 

1818 

23,026 

25,507 

2,674,468 

173,609 

190,635     ' 

p. 

1819 

23,230 

25,482 

2,666,396 

174,318 

191,548 

p. 

1820 

23,985 

25,374 

2,648,593 

174,514 

190,499 

p. 

1821 

24,987 

25,036 

2,560,203 

169,179 

186,116 

p. 

1822 

23,866 

24,642 

2,519,044 

166,833 

182,139 

p. 

1828 

26,314 

24,542 

2,506,760 

165,474 

183,088 

p. 

1824 

30,502 

24,776 

2,559,587 

168,637  . 

190,139 

p. 

1825 

31,456 

24,280 

2,543,682 

166,188 

188,639 

p. 

1826 

32,519 

24,625 

2,635,644 

167,636. 

191,155 

p. 

1827 

33,106 

23,199 

2,460,500 

151,415 

175,521 

p. 

1828 

31,818 

24,095 

2,518,191 

155,576 

178.394 

p. 

1829 

82,458 

23,453 

2,517,000 

154,808 

178,266 

p. 

1830 

31,160 

23,721 

2,531.819 

154,812 

176,972 

p. 

1831 

29,336 

24,242 

2,581,964 

158,422 

177,758 

p. 

1832 

27,328 

24,435 

2,618,068 

161,634 

179,962 

p. 

1833 

27,701 

24,385 

2,634,577 

164,000 

182,701 

p. 

1834 

28,066 

25,055 

2,716,100 

168,061 

187,127 

p. 

1835 

26,041 

25,511 

2,783,761 

171,020 

188,061 

p. 

1836 

30,195 

25,820 

2,792,646 

170,637 

191,832 

p. 

1837 

31,289 

26,037 

2,791,018 

173,506 

195,795 

p. 

1838 

32,028 

26,609 

2,890,601 

178,583 

201,611 

p. 

1839 

34,857 

27,745 

8,068,438 

191,283 

217,140 

p. 

1840 

37,665 

28,962 

3,311,538 

201.340 

230,005 

w. 

1841 

41,389 

30,052 

3,512,480 

210,198 

241,087 

w. 

1842 

43,105 

80,815 

3,619.850 

214,609 

247,214 

w. 

1843 

40,229 

30,983 

3,588,387 

213,977 

243,706 

p. 

1844 

38,348 

31,320 

3,637,231 

216,350 

244,193 

p. 

1845 

40,084 

31,817 

3,714,061 

224,900 

254.484 

p. 

1846 

43,314 

82,499 

3,817,112 

229,276 

262,090 

p. 

1847 

44,969 

82,988 

8,952.524 

232,890 

265,859 

p. 

1848 

43.978 

38,672 

4,052,160 

236,069 

266,547 

p. 

1849 

39,535 

34,090 

4,144,115 

237,971 

265,506 

p. 

1850 

39,093 

34,288 

4,232,962 

239,283 

267,376 

p. 

1851 

38,957 

84,244 

4,332,085 

240,928 

268,885 

p. 

1852 

40,451 

34,402 

4,424,392 

243.512 

294,963 

p. 

1853 

45,885 

35,309 

4,764.422 

253,896 

287,281 

p. 

1854 

61,457 

35,960 

5,043,270    • 

266,491 

312.448 

w. 

1855 

67,791 

35,692 

5,250,558 

261,194 

312,985 

w. 

1856 

76,000 

36,012 

5,312,436 

267,573 

327,573 

w. 

1857 

53,700 

37,014 

5,519,154 

284,135 

322,835 

w. 

1858 

59,380 

■•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

w. 
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Ratb  of  the  Wages  of  Able  Seahen  out  of  the  Pobt  of  London  in  the 
following  Years,  Average  being  deduced  from  the  Agreements  of 
Merchant  Vessels  deposited  in  the  General  Register  and  Record 
0£Sce  of  Seamen. 


ATwage  Rate  of  Wagei  per  Month  in  the  foUowing  Tears. 

1886. 

1836. 

1837. 

1888. 

1889. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Peace  or  War  Yean... 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

w. 

W. 

W. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

S. 

s. 

9, 

s. 

s. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d 

M. 

Baltic 

50 

50 

50 

60 

60 

60 

60 

55 

50    0 

50     0 

55     0 

55 

B.  N.  America 

50 

50 

55 

55 

60 

60 

60 

55 

50    0 

50    0 

50     0 

55 

United  States 

50 

50 

50 

55 

55 

60 

55 

50 

47     6 

47     6 

54     0 

5^ 

West  Indies 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45    0 

45     0 

45     0 

45 

Mediterranean 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

50 

50 

45 

45    0 

45     0 

45     0 

45 

Atlantic         

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45     0 

45     0 

47     6 

50 

South  America 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

40     0 

40     0 

40     0 

45 

Archangel      

... 

... 

••• 

••■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.•• 

.•• 

.•• 

... 

Hanritins 

40 

40 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45     0 

45     0 

47     6 

45 

Coast  of  Africa 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

50 

45 

45 

45     0 

45     0 

45     0 

45 

£ast  Indies    

35 

85 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45     0 

45     0 

40     0 

40 

Anstraiia       

40 

40 

4S 

4S 

42 

42 

42 

42 

40    0 

40     0 

40     0 

40 

AVERAGE  BATE  OP  WAGES-Coat 


Arerage  Bate  of  Wages  per  Month  In  the  «DUowlng  Tears. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1853. 

1858. 

r854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1867. 

1856. 

Peace  or  War  Years— 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

w. 

W. 

w. 

W. 

W. 

s.  d. 

f  .  J. 

«.  d. 

«. 

s. 

s. 

s.  s. 

s. 

9. 

9.   d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Bsltic 

60  0 

55  0 

50  0 

50 

55 

50 

65-70 

80 

70 

62  6 

57  0 

52  0 

B.  N.  America 

55  0 

55  0 

55  0 

50 

50 

50 

65-70 

65 

70 

62  6 

55  0 

52  0 

United  States 

54  0 

55  0 

50  0 

50 

50 

50 

60-70 

60 

70 

62  6 

52  0 

48  6 

West  Indies 

45  0 

47  6 

45  0 

45 

45 

45 

50-55 

60 

70 

62  6 

49  0 

48  6 

47  6 

45  0 

47  6 

45 

45 

45 

50-60 

60 

65 

60  0 

50  0 

45  0 

Atlantic         

47  6 

45  0 

47  6 

45 

45 

45 

46-50 

60 

65 

55  0 

51  0 

46  0 

South  America 

45  0 

45  0 

45  0 

45 

45 

45 

50 

60 

65 

62  6 

51  0 

45  0 

Archangel      

.«• 

... 

.•• 

... 

... 

... 

60-70 

... 

70 

... 

57  6 

52  6 

Hauritins       

40  0 

40  0 

40  0 

40 

40 

40 

50 

60 

60 

55  0 

50  0 

46  0 

Coast  of  Africa 

45  0 

45  0 

45  0 

45 

45 

45 

50 

60 

75 

60  0 

50  0 

48  6 

East  Indies 

40  0 

40  0 

40  0 

40 

40 

40 

45-50 

60 

65 

60  0 

50  0 

45  0 

Australia       

40  0 

40  0 

40  0 

40 

40 

55 

80 

75 

60 

55  0 

50  0 

47  0 

TBEATT  WITH  BUS8IA. 


Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Her  Maieety  and  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Rusdae;  with  Three  separate  Articles  thereunto  annexed. 
Signed  at  St  Petersburgh,  January  12^  and  Matijied,  February  1,  1859. 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  between  all  the  dominions  and  possessions  of 
the  two  high  contracting  parties,  reciprocal  £reedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  respec- 
tively^ shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come,  wim  their  ships  and 
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cargoes,  to  all  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of 
the  other,  to  which  otner  foreigners  are  or  maj  he  permitted  to  come ;  and 
shall,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the 
other,  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  liberties,  favours,  immunities,  and 
exemptions  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  or  may  be 
enjoyed  by  native  subjects  generally.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
preceding  stipulations  in  no  wise  affect  the  laws,  decrees,  and  special  regu- 
lations regaroing  commerce,  industry,  and  police,  in  vigour  in  each  of  the 
two  countries,  and  generally  applicable  to  all  foreigners.        ' 

IL  No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  the 

Sowth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  his 
ajesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  from  whatever  p^ace  arriving,  and 
no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  her  Britanic  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  and  possessions,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  than  are  or 
shall  be  payable  on  the  like  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  into  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the 
importation  of  the  like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  anv  other  country. 

III.  No  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  the  do- 
minions and  possessions  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  the  expor- 
tation of  any  article  to  the  dominions  and  possessions  (tf  the  other,  than 
such  as  are,  or  may  be,  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any 
other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  article  from  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  to  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  which 
shall  not  equally  extend  to  tiie  exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any  other 
country. 

lY.  The  same  reciprocal  equality  of  treatment  shall  take  effect  in  regard 
to  warehousing,  and  to  the  transit  trade,  and  also  in  regard  to  bounties^ 
facilities,  and  drawbacks,  which  are  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the 
le^slation  of  either  country. 

V .  All  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce,  the  produce  or  manu- 
&cture  either  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  his  Majesiy  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  are  or  may  be  legally 
importable  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  its  dominions  and  possessions,  in  British  vessels,  may  likewise  be 
imported  into  those  ports  in  Kussian  vessels,  without  being  liable  to  any 
other  or  higher  duties,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  if  such  merchandize 
and  articles  were  imported  in  British  vessels;  and  reciprocally,  all  merchan- 
dize and  articles  of  commerce,  tiie  produce  or  manufacture  either  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  its  dominions  and  pos- 
sessions, or  of  anv  other  country,  which  are  or  may  be  legally  importable 
into  the  ports  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  his  Majesty  tiie  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  in  Russian  vessels,  may  likewise  be  imported  into  those 
ports  in  British  vessels,  without  being  liable  to  any  other  or  higher  duties, 
of  whatever  denomination,  than  if  such  merchandize  and  articles  w.Qre 
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imported  in  Russian  vessels.  Such  reciprocal  equality  of  treatment  shall 
take  efFect  without  distinction,  whether  such  merchandize  and  articles  come 
direcdy  from  the  place  of  origin,  or  from  any  other  place.  In  the  same 
manner,  there  shall  be  perfect  equality  of  treatment  in  regard  to  exporta- 
tion, so  that  the  same  export  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and 
drawbacks  allowed,  in  tne  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  which  is  or  may  be 
legally  exportable  therefrom,  without  distinction,  whether  such  exportation 
shall  take  place  in  Russian  or  in  British  vessels,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
place  of  destination,  whether  a  port  of  the  other  contracting  party,  or  of 
anythird  power. 

Vl.  No  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  pilotage,  lighthouse,  quarantine,  or 
other  similar  or  correspon£ng  duties  of  whatever  nature,  or  under  whatever 
denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or  for  the  profit  of  Government,  public 
functionaries,  private  individuals,  corporations,  or  establishments  of  any 
kind,  shall  be  imposed  in  the  ports  of  either  country  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
other  country,  which  shall  not  equally  and  under  the  same  conditions  be 
imposed  in  tne  like  cases  on  national  vessels  in  general ;  the  intention  of 
the  two  high  contracting  parties  being  that,  save  certain  exemptions  which 
the  shipping  of  some  ports  of  the  Imited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  enjoys  from  old  times,  in  this  respect  there  shall  not  exist  in  their 
respective  dominions  and  possessions  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
duties,  any  privilege  or  preference  whatever  favouring  the  national  flag  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  flag  of  the  other  party.  Such  equality  of  treatment 
shall  apply  reciprocally  to  the  respective  vessels,  from  whatever  port  or 
place  they  may  arrive,  and  whatever  may  be  their  place  of  destination. 

y  IL  In  all  that  regards  the  stationing,  loading,  and  unloading  of  vessels  in 
the  ports,  basins,  docSa,  roadsteads,  harbours,  or  rivers  of  the  two  countries, 
no  privilege  shall  be  granted  to  national  vessels  which  shall  not  be  equally 
granted  to  vessels  of  the  other  country ;  the  intention  of  the  contracting 
parties  being  that  in  this  respect  also  the  respective  vessels  shall  be  treated 
on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

YIIL  The  stipulations  of  the  preceding  articles  shall  not  apply  to  the 
coasting  trade,  which  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  regulate 
according  to  its  own  laws.  The  vessels  of  each  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  shall,  however,  be  at  liberty,  according  as  the  captain,  pro- 
prietor, or  other  person  duly  authorized  to  act  as  agent  for  the  vessel  or 
cargo,  shall  consider  advisable,  to  proceed  from  one  port  of  one  of  the  two 
states  to  one  or  several  ports  of  the  same  state,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  cargo  brought  from  abroad,  or  in  order  to  take  in  or 
complete  their  cargo,  wiiliout  paying  other  duties  than  those  to  which 
national  vessels  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  liable  in  similar  cases. 

IX.  All  vessels  which  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
deemed  British  vessels,  and  all  vessels  which  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire  of  Russia  are  to  be  deemed  Russian  vessels^  shall  for  the  purposes 
of  this  treaty  be  deemed  British  and  Russian  vessels  respectively. 

X.  Her  feritannic  Majesty  engages  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  com- 
merce and  navigation,  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  shall,  in  the  British  dominions,  be  entitled  to  every  privilege, 
favour,  and  immunity  which  is  actually  granted,  or  may  hereafter  oe 
granted,  by  her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other 
power;  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias^  actuated  by  a 
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desire  to  foster  and  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  conntries, 
engages  that  any  privilege,  favour,  or  immunity  whatever,  in  regard  to 
commerce  and  navigation^  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  actually  granted, 
or  may  hereafter  grant,  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  stsrte,  shall 
be  extended  to  the  suWects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty. 

XI.  The  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  conform- 
ing themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  snail  have — 1.  Full  liberty,  with 
their  families,  to  enter,  travel,  or  reside  in  any  pirt  of  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  the  other  contracting  party.  2.  They  shall  be  permitted,  in 
the  towns  and  ports,  to  hire  or  possess  the  houses,  warehouses,  shops,  and 
premises,  which  may  be  necessary  for  them.  3.  They  may  carry  on  their 
commerce,  either  in  person  or  hj  any  agents  whom  they  may  think  fit  to 
employ.  4.  They  shwl  not  be  subject,  m  respect  of  their  persons  or  property, 
or  m  respect  of  passports,  licences  for  residence  or  establishment,  nor  in 
respect  of  their  commerce  or  industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether  general  or 
local,  nor  to  imposts  or  obligations  of  any  kind  whatever,  other  or  greater 
than  those  which  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  native  subjects. 

XII.  The  dwellings  and  warehouses  of  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  and 
all  premises  appertaining  thereto,  destined  for  purposes  of  residence  or 
commerce,  shall  be  respected.  If  there  should  be  occasion  to  make  a 
search  of,  or  a  domiciliatory  visit  to,  such  dwellings  and  premises,  or  to 
examine  or  inspect  books,  papers,  or  accounts,  such  measure  shall  be 
executed  only  in  conformity  with  the  legal  warrant  or  order  in  writing  of  a 
tribunal,  or  of  the  competent  authority.  The  subjects  of  either  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other  shall  have 
free  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  their 
rights.  They  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
subjects  of  the  country,  and  shall,  like  them,  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  m  all 
causes,  their  advocates,  attorneys,  or  agents  from  among  the  persons 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  those  professions  according  to  me  laws  of  the 
country. 

XIII.  The  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  in  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  the  other  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  acquire,  possess,  and 
dispose  of  every  description  of  property  which  the  laws  of  the  country  may 
permit  any  foreigners,  of  whatsoever  nation,  to  acquire  and  possess.  They 
may  acquire  ana  dispose  of  the  same,  whether  by  purchase,  sale,  donation, 
exchange,  marriage,  testament,  succession  ab  intestato,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  for  all  foreigners.  Their  heirs  and  representatives  may  succeed  to, 
and  take  possession  of,  such  property,  either  m  person  or  by  agents  acting 
on  their  behalf,  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  legal  forms  as  subjects 
of  the  country.  In  the  absence  of  heirs  and  representatives,  the  property 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  like  property  belonging  to  a 
subject  of  the  country  under  similar  circumstances,  m  none  of  these 
respects  shall  they  pay  upon  the  value  of  such  property  any  other  or  higher 
impost,  duty,  or  charge,  than  is  payable  by  subjects  of  the  country.  In 
every  case  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  permitted  to 
export  their  property,  or  the  proceeds  thereof  if  sold,  freely,  and  without 
being  subjected  on  such  exportation  to  pay  any  duty  as  foreigners,  or  any 
other  or  higher  duties  than  those  to  whicn  subjects  of  the  country  are  liable 
under  similar  circumstances. 
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XIV.  The  subjects  of  oLthor  of  the  two  high  contraoting  parties  in  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compul^ 
soij  military  servioe  whatever,  whether  in  the  army,  navy,  or  national 
guard  or  militia.  I^he^  shall  be  equally  exemnted  m)m  aU  judicial  and 
municipal  char^  and  mnctioos  whatever,  as  well  as  from  all  contributions, 
whether  pecumary  or  in  kind,  imposed  as  a  compensation  for  personal 
service ;  and,  fiudlj,  from  forced  loans  and  military  exactions  or  requisi- 
tions. In  regard,  however,  to  judicial  and  municipal  charges  and  functions, 
those  shall  be  excepted  which  are  consequent  upon  the  possession  of  real 
property  or  of  a  lease;  and  in  regard  to  military  exactions  and  requsitions, 
those  which  all  subjects  of  the  country  may  be  required  to  furnish  as  landed 
prmrietora  or  as  farmers. 

AV.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  to 
iq[y|^int  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  aeents,  to 
reside  in  the  towns  and  ports  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other. 
Such  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents,  however, 
shall  not  enter  upon  their  functions  until  after  they  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved and  admitted,  iu  the  usual  form,  by  the  Government  to  which  they 
are  sent  They  shall  exercise  whatever  frmctions,  and  enjoy  whatever 
privil^es,  exemptions,  and  immunities  are  or  shall  be  granted  there  to 
(x>nBuk  of  the  most  fiivoured  nations. 

XYL  Any  ship  of  war  or  merchant-vessel  of  either  of  the  high  ooni- 
tracting  parties  which  may  be  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  or  by  acci* 
dent  to  take  shelter  in  a  port  of  the  other,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein, 
to  procure  all  necessary  stores,  and  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  paying  any 
dues  other  than  soch  as  would  be  payable  in  a  similar  case  by  a  nationid 
vesseL  In  case,  however,  the  master  of  a  merchant-vessel  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandize  in  order  to  defray 
his  expenses,  he  shall  bel)ound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  and  tariffii  of 
the  place  to  which  he  may  have  come.  If  any  ship  of  war  or  merchanir 
vessel  of  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  should  run  aground  or  be 
wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  the  other,  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  all  parts 
thereof,  and  all  furniture  and  appurtenances  belonging  thereunto,  and  all 
goods  and  merchandize  saved  therefrom,  including  any  which  may  have 
been  cast  into  the  sea,  or  the  proceeds  thereof  if  so£d,  as  well  as  aU  papers 
found  on  board  such  stranded  or  wrecked  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  owners  or  their  agents  when  claimed  by  them.  If  there  are  no  such 
owners  or  agents  on  the  spot,  then  the  same  ^lall  be  delivered  to  the  British 
or  Russian  consul-general,  consul,  or  vice-consul  in  whose  district  the 
wreck  or  stranding  may  have  taken  place,  upon  being  claimed  by  him 
within  the  period  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  such  consuls, 
owners,  or  agents,  shall  pay  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation 
of  the  property,  together  with  the  salvage,  or  otl^er  expenses,  which  would 
have  been  payable  in  the  like  case  of  a  wreck  of  a  national  vessel.  The 
eoods  and  merchandize  saved  from  the  wreck  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
duties  of  custom,  unless  cleured  for  consumption,  in  which  case  they  shall 

Ey  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  they  had  been  imported  in  a  national  vessel, 
the  case  either  of  a  vessel  being  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  run 
agroimd,  or  wrecked,  the  respective  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice-consuls, 
aod  consular  agents  shall,  if  the  owner  or  master  or  other  agent  of  the 
owner  is  not  present,  or  is  present  and  requires  it,  be  authorized  to  interpose 
in  order  to  afford  th^  necessary  assistance  to  their  fellow  countrymen. 
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XVII.  The  consulfr-generaly  consuls,  vice-consulBy  and  consolar  ag^its 
of  either  of  the  hieh  contracting  parties,  residing  in  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  the  other,  shall  receive  from  the  local  authorities  such  assist- 
ance as  can  by  law  be  given  to  them  for  the  recovery  of  deserters  from 
ships  of  war  or  merchant-vessels  of  their  respective  countries. 

A.yiII.  The  Ionian  Islands  beifl^  under  flie  protection  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  subjects  and  vessels  of  those  islands  shall  enjoy,  in  the  domi- 
nions and  possessions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  all  the  advan- 
tages which  are  granted  by  the  present  treaty  to  the  subjects  and  vessels 
of  Great  Britain,  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall 
have  agreed  to  grant  the  same  reciprocal  advantages  in  those  islands  to  ^ 
Russian  subjects  and  vessels ;  it  bein^  understood  that,  in  order  to  prevent ' 
abuses,  every  Ionian  vessel  claimm^  me  benefits  of  the  present  treaty  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  patent  signed  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  or  his 
representative. 

XIX.  The  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
vessels  navigating  under  the  Russian  flag,  without  any  distinction  between 
the  Russian  mercantile  marine,  properly  so  called,  and  that  which  belongs 
more  particularly  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  forms  an  intend 
part  of  the  empire  of  Russia.  In  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation^  in 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  the  convention 
concluded  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  16th  (28th)  of  February,  1825,  shall 
continue  in  force. 

XX.  The  high  contracting  parties  being  desirous  to  secure,  each  within 
its  own  dominions,  complete  and  effectuiQ  protection  aminst  finud  for  the 
manufacturers  of  the  other,  have  agreed  that  any  piracy  or  fraudulent 
imitation  in  one  of  the  two  countries  of  the  manumcturers'  or  tradesmen's 
marks  originally  affixed,  bond^ide,  to  goods  produced  in  the  other,  in  attes- 
tation of  meir  origin  and  quahty,  shall  be  strictly  prohibited  and  repressed. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  recommend  to  her  Parliament  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  required  to  enable  her  to  give  the  more  complete 
execution  to  the  stipulations  of  this  article. 

XXI.  The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  determine 
hereafter,  by  a  special  convention,  the  means  of  reciprocally  protecting 
copyright  in  works  of  literature  and  of  the  fine  arts,  witiiin  their  respective 
dominions. 

XXIL  The  present  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  shall  remain  in 
force  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and 
further,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine 
years,  or  at  any  tune  afterwards* 

John  F.  Cramptok. 

Separatb  Articles. 

I.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Russia  with  the  kiu^oms  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  being  regulated  by  special  stipulations,  which  may  hereafter 
be  renewed,  and  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  regulations  applicable  to 
foreign  commerce  in  general,  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  being 
desirous  of  removing  from  their  commercial  relations  every  kind  of  doubt 
or  cause  for.  discussion,  have  agreed  that  those  special  stipulations  granted 
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in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  consideration  of 
equivalent  advantages  granted  in  those  countries  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Grand  Diichy  of  Finland,  shall  in  no  case  apply  to  the  relations  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  established  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
by  the  present  treaty. 

n.  It  is  equally  understood  that  the  exemptions,  inmiunities,  and  privi- 
leges hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  not  be  considered  as  at  variance  with  the 
prmciple  of  recim'ocity  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  this  date,  that 
IS  to  say: — 1.  The  exemption  from  navigation  dues  during  the  first  three 
years,  wiuch  is  enjoyed  by  vessels  built  in  Russia,  and  belonging  to  Russian 
subjects.     2.  The  permission  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  coast  of  the 

Sovemment  of  Arcnan^l,  to  import  duty  free,  or  on  payment  of  moderate 
uties,  into  the  ports  of  the  said  government,  dried  or  salted  fish,  as  like- 
wise certain  kinds  of  furs,  and  to  export  therefrom,  in  the  same  manner, 
com,  rope,  and  cordage,  pitch,  and  ravensduck.     3.  The  privilege  of  the 
Russian- American   company.     4.  The  immunities  srantea  in  Russia  to 
*  certain  English  and  Netherland  companies,  called  '^  Yacht  Clubs." 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Sir  John  Fiennes  Crampton^  Bart.,  and  Prince 
Alexander  Crortcha^w. 


TREATIES  EELATIVE  TO  MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACHIA. 

Convention  between  Cfreat  Britam,  Attatria,  France^  Prtusia,  Rtissia,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey,  relative  to  the  Organization  of  the  Principalitiee  of  Moldavia 
and  WaUachia.  Signed  at  Paris  April  19th^  and  ratified  October  2nd, 
1858. 

Article  I.  The  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  constituted 
henceforward  under  the  denomination  of  United  Principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  are  placed  undier  the  suzerainty  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan. 

IL  In  virtue  of  the  capitulations  issued  by  the  Sultans  Bajazet  I., 
Mahomet  IL,  Selim  L,  and  Soliman  II.,  which  constitute  their  self-^vern- 
ment,  settling  their  relations  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  which  are 
recoiled  in  various  hatti-sheri&,  specially  that  of  1834 ;  conformable  also 
to  Articles  XXII.  and  XXIII.  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1856,  the  principalities  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  under  the  collec- 
tive guarantee  of  the  contracting  powers,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
which  they  are  in  possession.  Consequently,  tne  principalities  shall  carry 
on  their  own  administration  freely  and  exempt  from  any  interference  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  within  the  limits  stipulated  by  the  agreement  of  the  guaran- 
teeing powers  with  the  Suzerain  Court 

Il£  The  public  powers  shall  be  confided,  in  each  prindpalitv,  to  a  hos- 
podar  and  an  elective  assembly,  acting,  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  the 
present  convention,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  central  comnussion,  common 
to  both  principalities. 

I Y.  The  executive  power  shall  be  exercised  by  the  hospodar. 

V.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  collectively  by  the  hospodar, 
the  assembly,  and  the  central  commission. 

YL  The  laws  which  specially  concern  each  principality  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  hospodar,  and  voted  by  the  assembly.     The  laws  which  concern 
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both  principalities  in  common  shall  be  prepared  hj  the  central  commisaioi]^ 
and  voted  by  the  assemblies^  to  whicn  they  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
hospodars. 

VIL  The  judicial  power,  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  hospodar,  shall  be 
confided  to  magistrates  appointed  by  him ;  but  no  person  shall  be  with- 
drawn firom  his  natural  judges.  A  law  shall  determine  the  conditions  of 
admission  and  promotion  in  the  magistracy,  adopting  for  its  basis  the  pro- 
gressive application  of  the  principle  of  irremoveabiene^s. 

yilL  The  principalities  shall  pay  to  the  suzerain  couirt  an  annual  tribute, 
the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand piastres  for  Moldavia,  and  at  the  sum  of  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  piastres  for  Wallachia*  Investiture  shall  be,  as  heretofore,  con- 
ferred upon  the  hospodars  by  his  Majesty  the  Sultan.  The  suzerain  court 
shall  arrange  with  the  principalities  the  measure  for  the  defence  of  their 
territory,  in  case  of  external  a^^ression ;  and  it  will  be  for  that  court  to 
initiate,  by  an  understanding  wun  the  guaranteeing  powers,  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  re-establiiSmient  of  order,  in  case  it  should  be  compro- 
mised. As  hitherto,  the  international  treaties  which  shall  be  concluded  by 
the  suzerain  court  with  foreign  powers,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  principalities 
in  all  that  shall  not  prejudice  their  immunities. 

IX.  In  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  immunities  of  the  principalities, 
the  hospodars  shall  address  a  representation  to  the  suzerain  power,  and  if 
their  representation  be  not  attenaed  to,  they  may  communicate  it  through 
their  agents  to  the  representatives  of  the  guaranteeing  powers  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  hospodars  shall  be  represent^  at  the  suzerain  court  by  agents 
{Capou'Kiaya),  wno  shall  be  native-bom  Moldavians  or  Wallachians,  not 
holdinjz  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  accepted  by  the  Porte. 

X/The  hospodar  shall  be  elected  for  life  oy  the  assembly. 

XI.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  and  until  the  installation  of  the  new  hospodar, 
the  administration  shall  devolve  on  the  council  of  ministers,  which  shall 
enter  thereupon  as  of  fidl  right.  Its  functions,  which  are  purely  adminis- 
trative, shall  be  limited  to  the  transaction  of  business,  without  its  being 
competent  for  them  to  dismiss  fiuictionaries,  unless  for  an  offence  judicially 
proved.     In  that  case  it  shall  onlv  supply  their  places  provisionally. 

XII.  When  the  vacancy  shau  occur,  if  the  assembly  is  in  session,  it 
must  proceed  within  ei^ht  days  to  the  election  of  the  hospodar.  If  it  be 
not  in  session,  it  shall  be  immediately  convoked,  and  assembled  within  ten 
days.    In  case  it  should  be  dissolved,  new  elections  shall  take  place  within 

,  fifteen  days,  and  the  new  assembly  shall  also  meet  within  ten  days.  Within 
eight  days  after  its  meetmg,  it  shall  be  bound  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  hospodar.  The  presence  of  three-fourths  of  the  number  of 
members  inscribed  shall  be  necessary,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  election. 
In  case  the  election  shall  not  have  taken  place  within  the  eight  days,  on  the 
ninth  day,  at  noon,  the  assembly  shall  proceed  to  the  election,  whatever 
number  of  members  be  present  Investiture  shall  be  applied  for  as  here- 
tofore ;  it  shall  be  given  m  a  month  at  farthest. 

XIIL  Every  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  hospodorate,  who  being 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  son  of  a  native-bom  Moldavian  or  Wallachian 
father,  can  prove  himself  possessed  of  an  income  of  three  thousand  ducats 
derived  from  real  propertv,  provided  he  has  fulfill^  public  functions  for 
the  space  of  ten  years,  or  has  been  a  member  of  the  assemblies. 

XIV.  The  hospodar  governs  with  the  concurrence  of  ministers  appointed 
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byhimsel£  He  sanctions  and  promnlgates  the  laws;  he  may  reiuse  his 
sanction.  He  has  the  right  of  pardon,  and  that  of  commnting  pnnishments 
in  criminal  matters,  without  the  power  of  otherwise  interposing  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  prepares  the  laws  which  specially  concern 
the  principality,  and  specifically  the  budgets,  and  submits  them  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  assembly.  He  appoints  to  all  jposts  in  the  public 
administration,  and  makes  the  regulations  necessary  tor  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  The  civil  list  of  each  hospodar  shall  be  voted  by  the  assembly, 
once  for  all,  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 

XV.  Every  act  emanating  from  the  hospodar  must  be  countersigned  by 
the  competent  ministers.  The  ministers  shall  be  responsible  for  violation 
of  the  laws,  and  particularly  for  any  waste  of  public  money.  They  shall 
be  triable  by  the  high  court  of  justice  and  cassation.  Prosecutions  may  be 
instituted  by  the  hospodar  or  by  the  assembly.  The  prosecution  of  the  . 
ministers  cannot  be  onlered  but  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present 

XVL  The  elective  assembly  in  each  principality  shall  be  elected  for 
seven  years,  conformably  to  the  electonu  arrangements  annexed  to  the 
present  convention. 

XVn.  The  assembly  shall  be  convoked  by  the  hospodar,  and  shall  meet 
every  year  on  the  first  Sunday  in  December.  The  duration  of  each 
ordinaiy  session  shall  be  three  months.  The  hospodar  may,  if  there  be 
occasion,  prolong  the  session.  He  may  convoke  the  assembly  extraordinarily, 
or  dissolve  it  In  this  last  case,  he  is  bound  to  convoke  a  new  assembly, 
which  shall  meet  within  three  months. 

XVIIL  The  metropolitan  and  the  diocesan  bishops  shall,  as  of  foil  right, 
form  part  of  the  assembler.  The  presidencv  of  the  assembly  shall  belong  to 
the  metropolitan*  The  vice-presidents  and  secretaries  shall  be  elected  by 
the  assembly. 

XIX  The  president  fixes  the  conditions  on  which  the  public  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  sittings,  save  as  to  exceptional  cases  which  may  be  provided 
for  by  internal  regulations.  There  shall  be  prepared,  imder  the  direction 
of  the  president,  a  brief  minute  of  each  sitting,  which  shall  be  published  in 
the  Official  Gazette. 

XX  The  assembly  shall  discuss  and  vote  the  drafts  of  laws  which  shall 
be  presented  to  it  by  the  hospodar.  It  may  amend  them,  subject  to  the 
reservation  stipulated  by  Article  XXXVI.  with  regard  to  laws  of  general 
interest 

XXL  If  the  ministers  are  not  members  of  the  assemblies,  they  shall 
nevertheless  have  the  right  to  attend  there,  and  may  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  laws,  without,  however,  the  power  of  voting. 

XXII.  The  budget  of  income  and  that  of  expenditure,  prepared  annually 
for  each  principality,  under  the  direction  of  the  respective  hospodars,  and 
submittea  to  the  assembly,  which  may  amend  the  same,  shall  not  be 
definitive  until  after  having  been  voted  by  it  If  the  budget  be  not  voted 
in  sufficient  time,  the  executive  power  shall  provide  for  the  public  services, 
according  to  the  budget  of  the  previous  year. 

XXIII.  The  difierent  revenues  arising,  up  to  the  present  time,  from 
special  sources,  and  which  the  government  appropriates  on  various  autho- 
rities, shall  be  included  in  the  general  budget  of  income. 

XXIV.  The  definitive  statement  of  accounts  shall  be  presented  to  the 
assembly  in  two  years,  at  latest,  from  the  close  of  each  financial  period. 
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XXV.  No  tax  can  be  established  or  collected  unless  assented  to  by  the 
assembly. 

XXYI.  The  laws  of  finance,  as  well  as  all  laws  of  common  or  special 
interest,  and  regulations  of  public  administration,  shall  be  published  m  the 
Official  Gazette. 

XXYII.  The  central  commission  shall  sit  at  Fockshani.  It  shall  be 
composed  of  sixteen  members ;  eight  Moldavians  and  eight  Wallachians. 
Four  shall  be  chosen  by  each  hospodar  from  among  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  or  persons  who  have  filled  high  ofiices  in  the  country,  and  four 
by  each  assembly  from  its  own  body. 

XXYIIL  The  members  of  the  central  commission  retain  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  election  of  hospodars  in  the  assembly  to  which  they  b^ong. 

XXIX*  The  central  commission  is  permanent  It  may,  however,  when 
its  business  permits,  adjourn  for  a  period  which  shall  m  no  case  exceed 
four  months.  The  duration  of  the  functions  of  its  members,  for  each  prin- 
cipality, whether  appointed  by  the  hospodar,  or  chosen  by  the  assembhes, 
shall  be  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  legislature^  The  functions  of  the 
retiring  members  shall,  however,  not  cease  until  the  installation  of  the  new 
members.  In  case  the  term  of  both  assemblies  should  expire  at  tiie  same 
time,  the  central  commission  shall  be  wholly  renewed  for  both  principalities 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  assemblies.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  one  of 
the  assemblies,  the  renewal  shall  take  place  only  in  reg^  to  those  members 
of  the  central  commission  who  belong  to  the  princips£ty  whose  assembly  is 
re-elected.     The  retiring  members  may  be  re-chosen. 

XXX.  The  Amotions  of  a  member  of  the  central  commission  shall  be 
remunerated. 

XXXI.  The  central  commission  shall  appoint  its  president  In  case 
the  votes  should  be  equally  divided  between  two  candidates,  a  decision  shall 
be  taken  by  lot  The  nmctions  of  the  president  shall  cease  with  his 
appointment  as  member  of  tiie  central  commission  :  they  may  be  renewed. 
In  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  in  the  deliberations,  the  president  shall 
have  a  casting  vote.  The  central  commission  shall  provide  for  its  own 
internal  regulation.  Its  expenses  of  every  kind  shall  be  borne,  in  moieties, 
by  the  two  principalities. 

XXXII.  The  arrangements  constituting  the  new  organization  of  the 

Principalities  are  placed  under  tiie  protection  of  the  central  commission, 
'he  commission  may  point  out  to  the  hospodars  the  abuses  which  it  may- 
deem  urgent  to  reform,  and  may  suggest  to  them  the  ameliorations  which 
it  may  be  exj)edient  to  introduce  in  tne  different  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

XXXIII.  The  hospodars  may  send  before  the  central  commission  all  the 
propositions  which  it  may  appear  to  them  expedient  to  convert  into  drafts 
of  laws  common  to  the  two  principalities.  The  central  commission  shall 
prepare  the  laws  which  concern  both  principalities  in  common,  and  shall 
submit  those  laws,  through  the  hospodars,  to  the  deliberation  of  tiie 
assemblies. 

XXXIV.  All  those  laws  are  considered  of  general  interest  which  have 
for  their  object  unity  of  legislation,  the  establishment,  maintenance,  or 
improvement  of  the  union  of  customs,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  the  fixing  of 
the  monetary  standard,  and  tiie  different  matters  of  public  utility  common 
to  the  two  principalities. 

XXXV.  The  central  commission,  as  soon  as  constituted,  shall  specially 
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occupy  itself  in  redacip^  the  existing  laws  to  a  code^  placing  them  in  haiv 
mony  with  the  Act  which  constitates  the  new  orpuiization.  It  shall  revise 
the  organic  regalations,  as  well  as  the  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  codes, 
and  the  code  of  procedure,  in  such  wise  tiiat,  saving  laws  of  purely  local 
interest,  there  shall  thenceforward  exist  but  one  and  the  same  system  of 
legislation,  which  shall  rule  in  both  principalities,  after  having  been  voted 
by  the  respective  assemblies,  and  sanctioned  and  promulgated  by  each 
honpodar. 

XXXVL^  If  the  assemblies  introduce  amendments  in  the  drafts  of  laws 
of  general  interest,  the  amended  draft  shall  be  returned  to  the  central 
commission,  which  shall  consider  and  settle  a  definitive  draft,  which  the 
assemblies  can  then  only  wholly  adopt  or  whoUy  reject  The  central  com- 
mission shall  be  bound  to  adopt  the  amendments  which  shall  have  been 
concurrently  voted  by  both  assemblies. 

XXXYIL  The  laws  whidi  specially  concern  each  of  the  principalities 
shall  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  hospodar,  until  after  they  have  been  commu- 
nicated bv  him  to  the  central  commission  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  jud^ 
whether  tney  are  compatible  with  the  arrangements  which  constitute  we 
new  organization* 

^  XXaYUL  There  shall  be  instituted  a  High  Court  of  Justice  and  CSassa- 
tion,  common  to  both  principalities.  It  shall  sit  at  Fockshani,  Its  consti- 
tution shall  be  provided  for  by  a  law.     Its  members  shall  be  irremoveable. 

XXXIX.  The  orders  issued  by  the  courts,  and  the  decisions  pronounced 
by^  the  tribunals,  in  both  principalities,  shall  be  brought  exclusively  before 
this  court  of  cassation. 

XL.  It  shall  exercise  a  right  of  revision  and  control  over  the  courts  of 
appeal  and  the  tribunals.  It  shall  have  the  right  of  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  its  own  members  in  penal  matters. 

XLL  As  a  high  court  of  justice,  it  shall  have  cognizance  of  proceedings 
which  mav  have  been  instituted  aeainst  the  ministers  by  the  hospodar  or  by 
the  assemblv,  and  shall  decide  wiOiout  appeal. 

XLIL  The  regular  militias  at  present  existing  in  the  two  principalities 
shall  receive  an  identic  organization,  in  order  that  they  minr,  when  neces- 
sary, unite  and  form  a  single  army.  The  arrangements  tor  this  purpose 
shall  be  made  by  a  common  law.  There  shall,  moreover,  be  an  annual 
inspection  of  the  militia  of  the  two  principalities  bv  inspectors-general, 
named  every  year  by  each  hospodar  alternately.  Those  mspectors  shall 
be  charged  to  see  to  the  entire  execution  of  the  arrangements  designed  to 
ensure  to  Uie  militia  all  the  characters  of  two  corps  (?  one  and  the  same 
army.  The  number  of  regular  militia,  as  fixed  by  the  organic  regulations, 
cannot  be  augmented  by  more  than  one-third,  without  previous  understand- 
ing with  the  Suzerain  Court. 

XlAlL  The  militias  shall  be  assembled  whenever  the  safety  of  the 
intmor  or  of  the  frontiers  may  be  threatened.  The  assembling  may  be 
demanded  by  either  hospodar,  but  it  cannot  take  place  unless  by  their 
common  agreement,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  Suzerain  Court 
On  the  proposition  of  the  inspectors,  the  hospodars  may  also  assemble  the 
militias,  wholly  or  partly,  in  camp  for  manceuvring,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
bein^  reviewed. 

XXIV.  The  commander-in-chief  shall  be  appointed  alternately  by  each 
hospodar,  when  there  shall  be  occasion  to  assemble  the  militias. '  He  must 
be  a  Moldavian  or  Wallachian  by  birtL     He  may  be  superseded  by  the 
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hospodar  who  appointed  him.  In  such  casej  the  new  commander-in-chief 
shall  be  appointea  bj  the  other  hospodar. 

XLY •  The  two  militias  shall  retun  their  actual  colours ;  but  those 
colours  shall  in  future  bear  a  blue  pennon^  conformable  to  the  drawing 
annexed  to  the  present  convention. 

XL VI.  AU  Moldavians  and  Wallachians  shall  be  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  taxation,  and  shall  be  equallv  admissible  to  public 
employmentSj  in  both  principalities.  Their  individual  liberty  shall  be 
guaranteed.  No  one  can  be  detained,  arrested,  or  prosecuted,  but  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  No  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  property  unless 
legally,  for  causes  of  public  interest,  and  on  pavment  of  mdemnification. 
Moldavians  and  Wallachians  of  all  Christian  conressions  shall  equally  enjoy 
political  rights.  The  enjoyment  of  those  rights  may  be  extended  to  other 
religions  by  legislative  arrangements.  All  privileges,  exemptions,  or  mono- 
polies, which  are  yet  enjoyed  by  certain  classes,  shall  be  abolished;  and 
there  shall,  without  delay,  be  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  law  which 
regulates  the  relations  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  with  the  cultivators,  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasants.  The  municipal  institutions, 
as  well  in  town  as  in  country,  shall  receive  all  the  developments  which  the 
stipulations  of  the  present  convention  will  admit  of. 

aLVII.  Until  such  time  as  the  revision  contemplated  by  Article 
XXXY.  shall  have  been  accomplished,  th^  legislation  actually  in  force  in 
the  principalities  is  maintained  in  regard  to  those  arrangements  which  are 
not  at  variance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  present  convention. 

XLVIII.  In  order  to  fiilfil  Article  XXV.  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of 
March,  1856,  a  hatti-sheriff,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of 
the  present  convention,  shall  promulgate  the  preceding  arrangements, 
within  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  at  latest^  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications. 

XLIX.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  said  hatti-sherifi^,  the 
administration  shall  be  made  over  by  the  present  caimacams,  in  each 
principality,  to  a  commission  ad  interim  {Caifnaeamie)^  constituted  in  con- 
formity with  the  arrangements  of  the  organic  regulation.  Those  com- 
missions shall,  consequently,  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  princely 
divan,  the  grand  logothete,  and  the  minister  of  tne  interior,  who  were  in 
office  under  the  last  hospodars  before  the  installation  of  the  provisional 
administrations  in  1856.  The  said  commissions  shall  immediately  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  the  electoral  lists,  which  shall  be  completed  and 
published  within  the  period  of  five  weeks.  The  elections  shall  take  place 
three  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  lists.  On  the  tenth  day  following, 
the  deputies  shall  assemble,  in  each  principality,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  the  hospodars  within  the  periods  hereinbefore  prescribed* 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Ean  Cowley,  Baron  Hubner,  Count  A. 
Walewski,  Count  C.  M.  D'Hatzfeldt,  Count  Cte.  De  Kisselefi^,  Marquis 
De  Villamarina,  and  Mohammed  Fuad  Pasha. 
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Correspondence  tctih  the  United  Stcdea^  Government  en  the  question  of  Right 

of  VisiU 

On  die  19ih  April,  1858,  Lord  Napier  informed  the  Earl  of  Malmesbnry 
that,  in  conseqaence  of  representations  he  had  made  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  respecting  the  fraudalent  adoption  of  the  American  fla^ 
by  vessels  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  African  slave-trade,  Genersd 
Ciass  had  recommended  restrictive  measures  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  the  only 
remaining  market  to  which  the  slave-trade  is  directed;  but  that,  when  urged 
to  despatch  a  naval  force  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  the  general  had  declined  to 
make  any  promise  to  that  effect 

General  Cass,  in  his  letter,  alluded  to  the  disappointment  generally  felt  at 
the  results  of  blockading  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  showed  the  probable 
effects  of  the  right  of  visitation,  against  which  the  United  States  have  early 
remonstrated,  being,  in  fact,  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  Search  or 
visit  is  an  assault  upon  the  independence  of  nations. 

On  the  31st  May,  1858,  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  Minister  in  London, 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  a  despatch  from  General  Cass,  with  papers 
referring  to  an  outrage  committed  against  the  rights  of  the  United  States  by 
a  British  armed  vessel,  and  expressing  the  desire  of  the  President  that  this 
practice,  which  seemed  to  become  more  prevalent,  of  detaining  and  searching 
American  vessels,  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  most  peremptory  orders 
should  be  given  for  the  purpose.  While  the  United  States'  Government  is 
determined^to  use  all  proper  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
it  is  not  less  desirous  that  the  just  immunity  of  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  ocean,  should  be  preserved.  To  tliis  letter,  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  answered,  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  enjoined  British 
naval  commanders  to  carry  out  their  duty,  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the 
sUve- trade,  in  a  manner  as  little  calculated  as  possible  to  give  occasion  to 
complaints.  Mr.  Dallas,  however,  was  not  satisfied  in  learning  the  nature 
of  tne  instructions  sent  bv  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  stated  that  his 
Government  had  uniformly  protested  against  the  alleged  right  to  sto^, 
detain,  visit,  or  search  the  merchant-vessels  of  the  United  States,  navi- 

Biting,  under  the  American  flag,  the  highway  of  nations  in  time  of  peace, 
r.  Dallas  enclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blythe,  the  Consul-General  of  the 
Havana,  showing  that  all  the  American  vessels  in  Jagna,  numbering^about 
fifteen,  had  been  visited  and  boarded^  while  lying  in  port,  by  British 
armed  boats. 

On  the  7th  June,  1858,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  wrote  to  Mr.  Dallas, 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  acts  of 
her  Majesty's  ship  Forward^  but  enclosed  the  following  extract  of  a 
despatch  firom  her  Majesty's  Consul-General  in  Cuba,  dated  Havana, 
May  9,  relative  to  the  extensive  use  made  of  that  flag  to  cover  the  slave- 
trade: — 

.  ''  The  abuse  of  the  American  flag  to  cover  this  abominable  traffic  has 
become  so  great  as  to  be  almost  universal ;  the  dodge  (to  use  the  expression) 
has  been  had  recourse  to,  because  of  the  exemption  from  search  which  the 
United  States'  Government  pretend  to  and  insist  upon.  But,  if  that  flag  is 
to  be  a  cloak  for  such  nefitrious  purposes,  and  continues  to  be  prostituted  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  manner  it  is,  and  has  been  for 
some  time  past,  the  good  sense  of  the  American  Government  will  surely 
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devise  the  means  of  correcting  snch  a  shameful  abnse  of  the  national  banner 
as  id  now,  almost  eyery  dsj,  to  be  seen  here,  in  turning  American  vesoels 
into  slavers,  retaining  their  flags  and  papers.'' 

On  the  8th  June,  the  Earl  of  Malmesburj  sent  to  Lord  Napier  a  minnte 
of  the  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Dallas,  and  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
addressed  to  commanders  of  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Afiica*  His 
Lordship  afterwards  wrote  to  Lord  Napier  stating  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment was  anxious  to  remove  all  possible  repetition  of  the  acts  which 
appear  to  have  caused  so  much  excitement  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
might,  if  repeated,  be  detrimental  to  the  good  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  that  fturther  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
Cuban  squadron,  to  discontinue  the  search  of  any  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  until  some  arrangement  shall  have  been  maae,  so  that  the  officers  of 
both  States  maj  be  enaoled  to  verify  the  nationality  of  a  suspicious  ship^ 
without  offence  to  its  crew  or  country.  Several  letters  were  afterwards 
sent  bv  Lord  Napier,  stating  that  the  illegal  detention  of  American  ship- 

Sing,  Dy  her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  and 
istorted.  The  Government  of  tlie  United  States  was  much  gratified  at 
the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  find  out  some  expedient  by 
which  tne  nationality  of  vessels  may  be  ascertained  in  a  manner  efficient, 
and  yet  not  offensive.  It  would,  however,  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
American  Government  if  the  proposal  came  firom  England  and  France. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Mr.  Dallas  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  a  note  of  General  Cass  of  the  30th  June,  in  which,  after  expressing 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the  prospect  of 
an  early  solution  of  the  question,  he  stated  that  the  President  was  seriously 
considering  the  expediencv  of  givii^  a  year's  notice  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  article  of  the  treaty  of  1842  which  created  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  different  governments  to  maintam  squadrons  of  repression  in  the  Afirican 
seas,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States'  Government,  the  result  of  that 
expedition  has  been  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty it  has  occasioned. 

A  negotiation  was  then  opened  between  her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Imperial  Government  of  France,  and,  after  much  correspondence,  they 
have  agreed  on  issuing  the  following  instructions  to  the  cruisers  of  the  two 
countries  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  visit : — 

"  The  treaty  with  France  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  having 
been  abrogate,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  acquaint  you  that,  under  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
adopted  provisionally  between  the  British  and  French  Governments,  their 
lordships  desire  that  all  commanding  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ships  will 
strictly  attend  to  the  following  regulations  with  regard  to  visiting  mer- 
chant^vessels  suspected  of  firaudulently  assuming  the  French  flag. 

**  In  virtue  of  the  immunity  of  national  flags  no  merchant-vessel  navi- 
gating the  high  seas  is  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  A  vessel  of  war 
cannot  therefore  visit,  detain,  arrest,  or  seize  (except  under  treaty)  any 
merchant-vessel  not  recognized  as  belongm^  to  her  own  nation. 

**The  colours  of  a  vessel  bein^  prima  nude  the  distinctive  mark  of  her 
nationalitv,  and,  consequently,  of  uie  jurisoiction  to  which  she  is  subject,  it 
18  natural  that  a  merchant-vessel  on  the  hi^h  seas,  on  finding  herself  in 
presence  of  a  ship  of  war,  should  hoist  her  national  flag  in  declaration  of  her 
nationality.     So  soon  as  the  ship  of  wm-  has  made  herself  known  by  the 
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display  of  her  own  bolonrs,  the  merdiant-vesflel  shotild^  accorditiglj,  hoist 
her  proper  national  flag. 

*' Should  the  merchant-yessel  refuse  to  do  so^  it  is  admitted  bj  both 
OoTemments  that  a  warning  may  be  given  to  her ;  first,  by  firing  a  blank 
gun,  and  ahould  Uiat  be  without  effect,  it  may  be  enforced  by  a  second  gun, 
snotted,  but  pointed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  she  is  not  struck  by 
the  shot. 

<<  Immediately  that  the  colours  are  hoisted,  and  that  the  merchant-vessel 
has  in  this  manner  announced  her  nattonalitv',  the  fi^reign  vessel  of  war  can 
no  longer  pretend  to  exercise  a  control  over  ner.  At  most,  in  certain  cases, 
she  may  claim  the  right  to  speak  with  her,  and  demand  answers  to  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her  by  a  speaking-trumpet  or  otherwise,  but  witnput 
obliging  her  to  alter  her  course.  When,  however,  the  presumption  of 
nationwty  resulting  firom  the  colours  which  may  have  been  shown  by  a 
merchant-vessel,  may  be  seriously  thrown  in  doubt,  or  be  questionable  from 
positive  information,  or  firom  indications  of  a  nature  to  create  a  belief  that 
the  vessel  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  whose  colours  she  has  assumed,  the 
fi^reign  vessel  of  war  may  have  recourse  to  the  verification  of  her  assumed 
nationality. 

**  A  boat  may  be  detached  for  this  purpose  towards  the  suspected  vessel, 
after  having  first  hailed  her  to  give  notice  of  the  intention.  The  verifica- 
tion will  consist  in  an  examination  of  the  papers  establishing  the  nation- 
ality of  the  vessel — nothing  can  be  claimed  beyond  the  exhibition  of  these 
documents. 

'^  To  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  cbtso,  or  the  commercial  operations 
of  the  vessel,  or  any  other  fact,  in  short,  than  that  of  the  nationalitv  of  the 
vessel,  is  prohibited.  Every  other  search,  and  every  inspection  whatever, 
is  absolutely  forbidden. 

'*  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  verification  should  proceed  with  the  greatest 
discretion,  and  with  every  possible  consideration  and  care,  and  should  quit 
the  vessel  immediately  that  the  verification  has  been  effected,  and  should 
offer  to  note  on  the  ship's  papers  the  circumstances  of  the  verification,  and 
the  reasons  which  may  nave  led  to  it 

^  Except  in  the  case  of  legitimate  suspicion  of  fraud,  it  should  never 
otherwise  be  necessary  for  the  commander  of  a  foreign  ship  of  war  to  go  on 
board,  or  to  send  on  board  a  merchant-vessel.  Apart  from  the  colours 
shown,  the  indications  are  numerous  which  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
seamen  of  the  nationality  of  a  vessel 

**  In  every  case  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  captain  of  a  ship  of 
war  who  determines  to  board  a  merchant-vessel  must  do  so  at  his  own  risk 
and  peril,  and  must  remain  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  which  may 
result  from  his  own  act. 

''  The  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  who  may  have  recourse  to  such  a 
proceeding  should,  in  all  cases,  report  the  fact  to  his  own  government,  and 
should  explain  the  reason  of  his  having  so  acted.  A  communication  of  this 
report,  and  of  the  reasons  which  may  have  led  to  the  verification,  will  be 
given  officially  to  the  government  to  which  the  vessel  may  belong  which 
shall  have  been  subjected  to  inquiry  as  to  her  flag.  In  all  cases  in  which 
this  inquiry  shall  not  be  justifiea  by  obvious  reasons,  or  shall  not  have  been 
made  in  a  proper  manner,  a  claim  may  arise  for  indemnity. 

'^  You  will  clearly  understand  that  the  foregoing  instructions  have  reference 
only  to  vessels  navigating  under  the  French  flag,  and  are  intended  mutually 
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to  prevent  misunderstanding  between  the  British  and  French  Govenrnients, 
but  cannot  affect  the  vessels  of  other  nations  with  whom  Great  Britain  has 
treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  or  deprive  her  Majesty  of  the 
ri^ht  to  seize  and  detain  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave-trade^  when  not  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  any  national  flag." 

These  instructions  met  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment, and  by  a  despatch  of  the  16th  May,  1859,  Lord  Lyons  announced 
that  that  Government  was  preparing  new  instructions  to  their  naval  officers, 
based  on  the  same  principles  though  not  identical  with  those  agreed  upon 
by  the  British  and  ]^rench  Governments. 


ABMT. 
Betum  of  the  Number  of  Men  who  deserted  from  the  regular  Armyy  and  the 
Militia  serving  in  tlie  United  Kingdom^  for  Six  MonHis^from  the  \st  October^ 
1857,  to  the  SlstMarch^  1858 ;  the  Number  who  have  beeti  apprehended  and 
recovered  to  the  Service,  unth  the  Expense  incurred  in  their  Apprehension, 
and  iJie  Expense  incurred  during  the  same  Period  on  Account  of  Billets. 
(Sir  William  Dunbar.)    29th  July,  1858.     (484.) 

The  number  of  deserters  from  the  army  was  8,822,  and  from  the  militia, 
6,614.  Of  these,  3,038  of  the  army,  and  5,133  of  the  militia,  were  reco- 
vered and  brought  back  to  the  service.  The  total  expense  incurred  in  the 
apprehension  of  recovered  deserters  was  1,833/.  6s.  9fd.,  and  on  account  of 
bUlet,  5,05U  7«.  6J(i 


DUCHIES  OF  CENTRAL  ITALY. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  alleged  annexation  of  the  Duchies  of  Central 

Italy  by  the  Scardinian  Government 

On  ihe  22nd  June,  1856,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Sir  John  Hudson^ 
'  that  in  the  then  state  of  affairs,  all  that  had  been  done  with  regard  to 
Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Modena,  must  be  considered  provisional.  It  was 
desirable  that  when  the  previous  government  had  been  withdrawn  or  had 
been  overthrown,  an  authority  capable  of  maintaining  order  and  of  making 
itself  respected  should  be  immediately  constituted.  The  will  of  the  Italian 
people,  the  fortune  of  war,  and  finally  an  European  treaty,  must  in  the  last 
resort  settle  the  territorial  arrangements  and  rights  of  sovereignty  in 
Northern  and  Central  Italy. 

On  the  25th  January,  Sir  J.  Hudson  announced  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  the  Sardinian  Government  had  created  at  the  department  for  foreign 
affairs  a  temporary  o£Sce  for  the  transaction  of  business  arising  out  of  me 
relations  which  had  sprung  up  from  the  annexation  to  a  protection  by 
Sardinia  of  Italian  provinces  during  the  present  war.  This  new  office  would 
prepare  the  way  for  the  regular  administration  of  their  affairs,  and  would 
expedite  their  business  by  transacting  it  with  persons  conversant  with  their 
laws  and  customs,  instead  of  confidmg  them  to  the  Sardinian  ministries, 
where  different  rules  and  regulations  obtain. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  Lord  John  Russell  said  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  readily  admitted  the  expediency  of  uniting  the  efforts  of 
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lliose  engaged  in  war  with  Austria,  either  by  the  regular  action  of  the 
respective  sovereignty,  or  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  inhabitants, 
under  one  common  direction,  but  adhering  to  the  opinion  that  all  such 
arrangements  must  be  temporary,  and  subject  to  the  coarse  of  events. 


NBUTRALITY  OF  PABMA. 


Despatch  from  Count  Cavour  relative  to  the  Neutrality  of  Parma,  in  reply  to 
the  Earl  of  Mahneeburjfe  Despatch  to  Sir  J.  Htidaon,  dated  June  7,  1859. 

On  the  28th  June,  1859,  the  Marquis -d'Azeglio  communicated  to  Lord 
John  Russell  a  despatch  of  Count  Cavour  of  the  22nd  June,  with  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  Parma.  In  that  despatch  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  sought 
to  establish  that  the  Government  of  Parma  had  never  failed  in  its  duties  of 
neutraliiy,  and  that  Austria  had  always  respected  that  authority,  whence  he 
concludea  that  the  intervention  of  Sardinia  would  not  be  looked  upon 
otherwise  than  as  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  exercise  of  force  against  a  weak 
and  small  State.  Count  Cavour,  in  his  despatch,  referred  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  the  following  manner : — 

''  I  will  abstain  from  noticing  the  unfriendly  tone  of  this  communication, 
and  will  confine  myself  to  rectifying  the  facts  which  are  set  forth  in  it. 
Those  very  facts  are  so  notorious  that,  after  reading  the  despatch  in  ques- 
tion, it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  whether  the  Minister  who  brings 
the  charge  against  us  has  cast  a  glance  over  the  map  of  the  theatre  of  the 
war.  No  one,  in  fact,  is  ignorant  that  it  was  upon  the  territory  of  Parma 
that  the  attack  against  Piedmont  was  prepared ;  it  is  there  that  the  Austrian 
troops  collected  in  force  while  they  menaced  our  frontier ;  it  is  by  making 
use  of  the  territory  of  the  Duchy  that  thev  have  invaded  Piedmont  Placentia 
had  become  the  principal  base  of  the  offensive  operations  of  Count  Giulay : 
Yoghera,  Tortona,  were  occupied  by  a  corps  d'arm^e  debouching  from  the 
fironder  of  Placentia :  the  attack  upon  Bobbio  proceeded  from  thence ;  if 
Alessandria  has  been  menaced,  if  our  conmiunications  with  Genoa  were  for 
a  moment  compromised,  it  is  to  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  the  Duchy 
that  it  must  be  attributed. 

"  Has  the  Government  of  Parma  protested  against  these  acts,  which  were 
being  accomplished  under  its  eyes  ?  It  did  not  utter  a  single  word  to  prevent, 
so  far  as  it  was  in  its  power,  the  military  operations  of  its  ally  against  a 
neighbouring  State,  a  State  with  which  it  affirms  that  it  was  desirous  to 
entertain  friendly  relations.  When  hostilities  were  imminent,  international 
courtesy,  as  well  as  duty,  would  at  l^t  have  required  that  some  communi- 
cation should  have  been  made  to  Sardinia,  with  the  view  of  explaining  the 
line  of  conduct  which  the  Government  of  Parma  proposed  to  follow  in  the 
exceptional  circumstances  in  which  it  was  about  to  find  itself  placed. 
Nothing  was  said  to  us. 

•*  It  is  only  when  the  plans  of  the  enemy  had  failed,  it  is  only  when,  the 
allied  armies  of  Piedmont  and  France  having,  in  their  turn,  taken  the 
offensive,  the  Austrians  were  on  the  eve  of  evacuating  the  Duchies — it  was 
only  then  that  mention  was  made  of  the  desire  to  maintain  neutraliiy.  It  is 
evident,  after  all  that  had  passed,  this  claim  could  not  be  received. 

^^  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  despatch,  has  only  sought  to  establish  a 
single  fact,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Government  of  Parma  had  never  failed  in 
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its  duties  of  neutrality,  and  that  Austria  had  always  respected  that  neutrality. 
To  demolish  these  assertions  I  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  military  opera- 
tions which  have  taken  place  since  the  29th  of  April:  they  prove  that  the 
information  which  reached  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  was  alto^ther  incor- 
rect If  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  placed  the  discussion 
on  another  ^roimd,  and  had  invoked,  in  favour  of  the  Government  of  Parma, 
former  treaties,  which  placed  that  Duchy  in  an  exceptional  position,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  replied  in  a  manner  no  less  satisfactory. 
My  circular  despatch  of  the  16th  instant  will  enable  you,  if  it  is  necessary, 
to  enter  upon  that  question." 


BILLS. 

Fob  the  regulation  of  her  Majesty's  Royal  Marine  Forces  while  on  shore. 
(Mr.  FitzKoy,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  Mr.  Corry.)  28th  February, 
1859. 

For  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the 
army  and  their  quarters*  (Mr.  FitzRoy,  General  Peel,  and  the  Judge 
Advocate.) 

To  make  fiirther  provision  for  the  purchase  of  common  and  other  rights  by 
her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department,  and  in 
relation  to  land  vested  in  or  taken  by  such  Secretarv  of  State.  (Mr. 
Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  General  reel)  21st  March, 
1869.    (89.) 

To  remove  doubts  as  to  the  qualification  of  persons  holding  diplomatic 
pensions  to  sit  in  Parliament  (Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  and  Mr.  Einnaird.) 
4th  July,  1869. 

To  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  Military  Savings' 
Banks.  (Mr.  Secretary  Sidney  Herbert  and  Mr.  Laing.)  25th  Ju^, 
1859.    (74,  Sess.  2.) 

To  suspend  the  making  of  tests  and  the  ballots  for  the  Militia  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Mr.  Secretary  Sidney  Herbert  and  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate.)    26th  July,  1859. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  volunteer  force  of  seamen,  and  for  the 
government  of  the  same.  (Lord  Clarence  Paget  and  Mr.  Whitbread.) 
28th  July,  1859.    (87,  Sess.  2.) 

Further  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Militia.  (Mr.  Secretary 
Sidney  Herbert  and  the  Judge  Advocate.)  1st  August,  1859.  (101, 
Sess.  2.) 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  force  of  men  who  have  been 
in  her  Majesty's  service.  (Mr.  Secretary  Sidney  Herbert  and  the  Judge 
Advocate.)    4th  August,  1859.     (110,  Sess.  2.) 

To  defray  the  charge  of  the  pay,  clothing,  and  contingent  and  other 
expenses  of  the  disembodied  Militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  to  grant 
allowances  in  certain  cases  to  subaltern  officers,  adjutants,  paymasters, 
quartermasters,  sur^ns,  assistant-surgeons,  and  surgeon's  mates  of  the 
Militia;  and  to  autQorize  the  employment  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
(Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Secretary  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  Judge  Advocate.) 
5th  August,  1859. 
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VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

An  Account  of  the  Numbek  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  their 
Nationality,  which  Entbked  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards  with 
Cargoes  (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  in  the  Six  Months  ended 
30th  June,  1859. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

NATIOVALITT  of  VxMKLf . 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  (United  Kingdom  and  Dependencies) 

8,505 

2,287,071 

12,110 

8,142,206 

Foreign           ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

7,052 

1,676,257 

8,512 

1.818,281 

Total 

15,557 

8,863,328 

20,622 

4,960,487 

FOREIOIT  OF  BACH  NATION. 

Rnssian           ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

129 

37.775 

155 

48,435 

Swedish          

338 

56.490 

361 

68,275 

Norw^an      

892 

193,062 

886 

184,716 

Danish 

1,111 

108,088 

1,248 

125,122 

Prussian         

603 

146,788 

608 

152,125 

Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg         

247 

49,040 

317 

58,498 

Hanorerian 

336 

32,143 

757 

64,989 

Hanse  Towns 

231 

86,246 

888 

133,012 

Dutch 

661 

82,236 

864 

124,926 

Belgian           

99 

24,584 

120 

27,813 

French 

1,466 

120,443 

1,752 

191,457 

Spanish           

113 

32,082 

101 

28,795 

Portuguese     

56 

8,593 

66 

9,760 

Sardinian        

38 

10,503 

65 

19,303 

Sicilian            

29 

6,475 

63 

13,272 

Austrian         

156 

53,511 

210 

71,865 

Greek 

27 

7,703 

35 

9,178 

Other  European  Countries 

12 

4,440 

15 

5,161 

United  States  of  America 

506 

514,136 

490 

477,812 

Other  Countries  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia     ... 

7 

1,919 

11 

3,767 

An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  disdngoishmg 
Bbitish  and  Foreign  (employed  in  the  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  otherwise)  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared 
Outwards,  with  Cargoes,  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  duriiig 
the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June,  1859. 


Enteied. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. ' 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— 

British 

Foreign           

Other  Coasting  Vessels  :— 

British 

Foreign           ..•        •••        .•«        «•• 

15,994 

47 

58,596 
169 

2,537,219 
6,261 

5,459,988 
30,362 

15,481 
73 

59,936 
129 

2,472,118 
11,687 

5,390,458 
22,748 

To«-    -   li^J. 

74,690 
216 

7,997,207 
36,623 

75,417 
202 

7,862,576 
34,435 

Total 

74,806 

8,033,830 

75.619 

7,897.011 
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NuMBEK  and  Tonnaqb  of  Vessels  Entebed  Inwabds  andCLEABBDOurwABDB 
with  Cabgoes  (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  irom  and  to  yarions 
Countries,  during  the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June,  1859. 


GonntrlM  irbsnce  arrtTed,  or  to  whieb  deported. 


EnteKd. 


Veuels. 


Toni. 


Cleared. 


leU. 


Tone. 


Britiflh  PosBeBtionB: — 

North  America 

East  Indies,  indading  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and 

Mauritios       

Australia 

West  Indies       

All  other  parts 

Foreign  Countries : — 

Bussia— Northern  Ports         

„         Southern    „  

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Hanoyer • 

Hanse  Towns     

Holland 

Belgium 

France    

Spain       

Portugal 

Sardinia 

Two  Sicilies       

Austria 

Turkish  Dominions,  including  Wallachia  and 

Moldavia         

Other  European  States 

Egypt      

United  Sutes 

Mexico,  ForeignW.  Indies,  andCentralAmerica 

Brazil      

Peru  and  Chili- 

Other  States  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 

Total       


231 

438 

99 

308 

922 

365 
286 
511 
754 
916 
987 
121 
483 
924 
592 
4,021 
394 
397 
31 
216 
123 

298 
245 
272 
724 
227 
178 
107 
387 


131,651 

311,012 
87,919 
92,342 

143,903 

81,360 

103,070 

74,792 

154,255 

86,089 

205,247 

13,886 

162,897 

185,242 

105,403 

461,449 

70,068 

63,887 

12,383 

37,971 

34,684 

75,647 

36,690 

109,041 

694,360 

83,844 

49,899 

53,742 

140,595 


450 

510 

243 

289 

1,333 

987 
140 
493 
394 

1,407 
923 
410 

1,420 

1,280 
550 

5,082 
886 
382 
275 
234 
141 

351 
401 
207 
696 
262 
313 
87 
476 


207,293 

333,910 

182,717 

78,846 

293,704 

185,674 

42,174 

79,796 

55,580 

162,668 

172,324 

42,809 

834,421 

254,535 

100,407 

708,384 

199,200 

74,970 

95,278 

47,961 

45,580 

99,353 
64,413 
88,102 

624,581 
99,937 
99,432 
37,562 

148,877 


15,557 


3,863,328 


20,622 


4,960,487 


CoupuTED  Real  Value  of  Expobts  and  Impobts  of  Gold  and  Silteb  Bitllion 
and  Sfeoie  Registered  in  the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June,  1859. 


Gmutfii»ft»  whUk  ExportoA. 

Exports. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Total. 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland           

Belgium          

France            

Portugal          

Egypt  Qn  transit  to  ^dia  and  China)      !!! 
British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 

Mauritius        

Danish  West  Indies 

United  States            

Braxil 

Other  Countries        

£ 

402,060 

103,792 

176,343 

8,301,265 

41,616 

106,846 

125,163 

1,947 

136,768 

9,999 

64,546 

43,168 

£ 

662,396 

7,734 

45,746 

206,406 

8,832,308 
5,177 

6,185 

3,242 

59,787 

30,225 

£ 
1,064,456 
111,586 

222,089 

8,507,671 

41,516 

106,846 

8,957.471 

7,124 

142,953 
13,241 

124,333 
73,893 

Total 

9,513,413 

9,859,206 

19,372,619 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SttVER  BULLION— co«tfntt«i: 


OofimMet  from  which  Imported. 


Importi. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,083,789 

•••  «•• 

1,083,789 

334,041 

786,071 

1,120,112 

1,337 

369,668 

371,005 

2,959 

1,055,009 

1,057,968 

814,152 

4,092,802 

4,906,954 

31,139 

80,713 

111,852 

4,349 

2 

4,351 

781 

16,233 

17,014 

6,985 

...  ... 

6,985 

138,236 

5,783 

144,019 

153,668 

820 

154,488 

43,839 

1,780 

45,619 

22 

252 

274 

3,972,383 

135 

3,972,518 

1,146,624 

1,395,376 

2,542,000 

3,881,847 

411,526 

4,293.373 

114,377 

11,313 

125,690 

11,730,628 

8,227,483 

19,958,011 

Rnssu,  Northern  Ports 

Hanae  Towns 

Holland  


ITrance  c 

Portugal  

Spain 

Gibraltar         

Malta 

Turkey  

West  Coast  of  Aflrica  " 

China 

Australia         

Mexico,  South  America^  and  West  Indies. 

United  States  

Other  Countries         

Total 


SHIPOWNERS. 
Copy  of  an  address  to  the  Queen  from  the  oioners  of  British  shipSy  and  others 
mterested  in  the  prosperity  of  British  Navigation,  and  of  the  subsequent 
Correspondence  in  reference  thereto.     (122.) 

On  the  29th  December,  1858,  the  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
sent  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  representing  to  her  the  ruinous  state  of 
depression  into  which  the  British  shipping  interest  was  plunged,  and 
imploring  her  to  extend  to  that  important  national  interest  such  assistance 
and  relief  as  her  Majesty  was  enabled  by  statute  to  afford  to  it,  through  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  rested  by  law  in  the  Crown  for  the 
express  purpose  of  meeting  the  case.  In  this  Address  the  shipowners  stated 
that  in  the  year  1850,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Law,  the  ships  of  all 
foreign  nations  were  admitted  without  restriction  into  every  branch  of  the 
British  carr^g  trade,  except  the  coasting  trade;  and  that  in  1854,  such 
exception  being  also  removed,  the  British  had  from  that  time  been  exposed 
to  all  the  severity  of  unequal  competition  with  the  shipping  of  every 
foreiffli  state.  They  referred  to  the  clause  of  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107, 
which,  contemplating  the  possibility  that  oilier  nations  might  not  recipro* 
cato  in  this  liberal  legislation,  provided  that  her  Majesty  might  in  such 
cases  by  Order  in  Council  impose  similar  restrictions  or  prohibitions  upon 
the  ships  of  such  foreign  cpuntries ;  and  proceeded  to  observe  that,  after 
the  experience  of  several  years,  it  is  found  that  the  universal  admission  of 
foreign  ships  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  ships  has  not  induced  the 
€h>vemment  of  many  foreign  states  to  admit  British  shipping  to  an  equality 
of  privileges  with  their  own  ships ;  but  that  British  navigation  is  in  many 
cases  impeded  by  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  regulations  totaUy  at 
variance  with  the  reciprocity  contemplated  when  the  British  Navigation 
Laws  were  repealed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  British  shipping 
interest  appealed  to  her  Majesty,  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Crown   by  the  Act  of  Parliament  referred  to,  by  issuing  an  Order  in 
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Conncil  placing  the  ships  of  non-reciprocating  countries  on  as  nearly  as 
possible  tne  same  footing  in  British  ports  as  that  in  which  British  ships  are 
placed  in  the  norts  of  such  countries.  The  Address  was  signed  by  depu- 
tations from  all  the  principal  shipping  ports  of  the  country. 

The  Memorial  having  been  sent  by  the  Home  Office  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
on  the  10th  March,  1859,  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  answered  the  address 
on  behalf  of  the  Conunittee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade.  He  stated  that  as 
far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  were  aware,  there  were  only  three  foreign  Govern- 
ments which,  as  regards  foreign  or  carrying  trade,  have  not  extended  com- 
plete reciprocity  to  British  ships,  viz.,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in 
which  countries  partial  restrictions  upon  foreign  ships  are  still  maintained.  In 
France,  under  the  treaty  of  1826,  6ritish  and  French  ships  are  placed  on 
a  footiM  of  perfect  equality  in  the  direct  trade  between  the  two  countries ; 
but  in  the  indirect  foreim  trade,  in  the  colonial  trade,  and  in  the  coasting 
trade,  British  ships  still  labour  under  serious  disabilities.  In  Spain,  British 
ships  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  with  Spanish  ships,  as 
regards  all  port  and  navigation  dues,  by  a  Royal  Order  of  September, 
1852,  having  been  previously  subjected  to  heavy  diflTerential  charges.  But 
an  excess  of  20  per  cent  is  still  charged  on  goods  imported  in  foreign  ships 
in  the  indirect  trade,  and  to  this  extent  British  navigation  is  still  unfairly 
treated  there.  Restrictions  are  also  maintained  in  rortugal  upon  foreign 
ships  in  the  indirect  and  colonial  trades.  In  addition  to  the  case  of  these 
three  countries,  it  must  also  be  mentioned  that  in  Belgium  there  is  still 
charged  on  salt,  when  imported  in  British  vessels,  a  duty  of  Is.  l^df.  per 
100  kilogrammes,  while  in  Belgian  and  Sardinian  ships  it  is  imported  firee. 
In  spite  of  this  disability,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  two  countries  respectively, 
entered  and  cleared,  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  in  the  direct  trade  of  the 
two  countries,  was  in  1867 — ^British,  364,719;  Belgian,  140,341.  Excess 
in  favour  of  British,  224,378.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  restrictive  policy 
still  pursued  in  the  three  above-mentioned  countries  would  fully  justify  her 
Majesty  in  exerting  the  power  of  retsJiation  conferred  on  her  by  the 
16  &  17  Vict  c.  107,  in  regard  to  their  respective  shipping ;  but  the  results 
show  that  the  trade  which  by  such  a  measure  could  be  transfen-ed  from 
foreign  to  British  ships  is  comparatively  so  small  that  it  could  neither 
operate  as  an  inducement  to  the  countries  in  question  to  relax  their  present 
svstem,  nor  afford  any  material  addition  to  the  field  of  employment  for 
British  shinping.  In  1857  the  French  and  Spanish  tonnage  which  entered 
and  cleared  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  indirect  trade,  t.  ^.,  trade  with 
other  countries  than  France  and  Spain  were  as  follows : — ^France,  entered 
36,401  tons,  cleared  125,775  tons,  total,  162,176  tons;  Spain  entered 
12,720  tons,  cleared  10,373  tons,  total  23,093  tons.  But  the  total  amount 
of  British  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared  in  French  and  Spanish  ports 
respectively  in  the  indirect  trade,  in  1857,  was — ^France  entered  66,845 
tons,  cleared  46,383  tons,  total  113,228  tons  ;  and  Spain,  in  1856,  entered 
62,030  tons,  cleared  102,663  tons,  total  154,693  tons. 

Not  only  do  these  figures  show  the  small  extent  to  which  the  shipping 
of  these  countries  engage  in  the  indirect  trade  with  the  United  Kingaom, 
but  they  also  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  unequal  restrictions  which  they 
maintain  on  British  shipping,  tnere  is  a  larger  amount  of  British  tonnage 
employed  in  the  indirect  trade  with  those  countries  Uian  of  the  tonnage  of 
such  countries  respectively  in  the  indirect  trade  of  tibe  United  Kingdom, 
into  which  they  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  witli  British  ships. 
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The  total  tonnage  of  Portnguese  ships  which  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
direct  and  indirect  trades  of  the  United  Kinsdom  in  1857  was  56,606  tons, 
while  the  British  tonnage  employed  in  the  direct  trade  with  Portugal  alone 
amonnted  in  the  same  year  to  234,423  tons. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  relative  employment  of  British  and 
French  tonnage  in  the  whole  trade  of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
respectively,  direct  as  well  as  indirect,  it  will  be  found  that  in  1857  the 
total  amount  of  British  tonnage  in  French  ports  was  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  French  tonnage  in  its  own  ports,  while,  in  the  same  year,  the  total 
French  tonnage  in  British  ports  was,  of  course,  in  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  to  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  in  British  ports,  and  considerably 
less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  at  French  ports. 
Similar  results  are  shown  in  the  case  of  Spain. 

Whilst  the  total  amount  of  British  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared  at 
French  ports  in  1857*  was  2,409,429  tons,  and  at  Spanish  ports  in  1856 
451,985  tons,  the  total  French  and  Spanish  tonnage  which  entered  and 
cleared  in  the  United  Eangdom  in  the  indirect  trade  in  1857  was,  French, 
986,051  tons;  Spanish,  150,794  tons. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  case  of  the  coasting  trade. — The  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  opened  to  all  foreign  ships  by  the  18th 
and  19th  Vict  cap.  7.  Previously  to  that  measure  British  ships  were 
admitted  on  equal  terms  with  national  ships  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
following  countries : — Hanover,  Belgium,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Hol- 
land, Turkey,  (except  forei^  steamer  for  BosphorusV  Monte  Video, 
Paraguay,  ifew  Ganada,  China.  In  consequence  of  tnat  measure,  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  following  additional  countries  was  open  to  British 
ships  on  the  same  footing  as  national  ships: — ^Norway  and  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscan3^  The  coasting  trade  of  the 
following  countries  is  still  withheld  from  British  ships,  being  reserved  for 
the  national  flag  : — France,  Papal  States,  Two  Sicilies,  Russia,  Austria, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  United  States  of  America  (as  regards  goods), 
Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Brazil,  La  Plata,  Venezuela,  and  HaytL 

As  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  trade,  her  Majesty  might  doubtless,  with 
perfect  justice,  exclude  the  shipping  of  these  countries  from  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  in  this  branch  of  trade,  even  more  than 
in  that  of  the  foreign  trade,  such  a  measure  would  be  almost  entirely  value- 
less to  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ships  and  tonnage  of  foreign  states  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  Unitea  Kingdom  is  so  very  small,  that  for  sJl  practical  purposes  it  may 
be  said  to  be  still  virtually  monopolised  by  British  shipping.  In  1857  only 
319  vessels  of  50,000  tons  entered  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  belonging 
to  diflferent  countries,  principally  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Prussia  and 
Holland,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  both  in  the  foreign  trade  and  in  the 
coasting  trade,  the  countries  which  have  reciprocated  the  liberal  policy 
oif  the  United  Kingdom  are  those  which  have  been  most  benefited  by  the 
repeal  of  our  restrictions,  while  the  countries  which  maintain  unequal 
restrictions  upon  British  ships,  and  against  which  alone  could  any  measure 
of  retaliation  be  directed,  are  precisely  those  which  have  derived  little  or 
no  advantage  from  the  opening  of  our  trade. 

Another  point  of  complaint  is,  the  exclusion  of  British  ships  from  the 
trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifiq  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  Government  of  thut  country  has  reserved  this  trade  to  the  nationid 
flag,  on  the  gronnd  of  its  being  a  coasting  trade ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  view  is  supported  by  tne  analogy  of  several  other  countries  under 
similar  geographical  conditions,  e.  g.x — The  trades  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  coasts  of  France  and  Spain. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  nevertheless,  always  contended  in 
negotiations  upon  this  question,  that,  although  the  inter-oceanic  trade  of 
the  United  States  might,  in  a  strictly  technicai  sense,  be  properly  defined  as 
a  coasting  trade,  yet,  on  the  broad  ground  of  international  equity,  it  should 
leather  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  tne  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  distant  dependencies,  and  that  British  ships  are  fairly  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  former,  in  return  for  the  complete  assimilation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  British  flag  in  the  latter  field  of  profitable  employ- 
ment. Negotiations  upon  this  subject  have  recently  been  renewed  between 
the  two  Governments,  and  hopes  are  still  entertoined  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  be  induced  before  long  to  make  this 
concession  to  British  ships.  But  if  this  hope  should  not  be  fulfilled,  no 
retaliatory  measures  that  could  be  adopted  against  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States  would  be  attended  with  any  real  advantage  to  the  British 
shipping  interest  The  Board  of  Trade  were  of  opinion  that  with  reference 
to  the  technical  difficulty  already  referred  to,  it  would  not  be  competent  to 
her  Majesty,  under  the  retaliatory  clause  of  the  16th  and  17th  victoria, 
cap.  107,  to  exclude  United  States'  ships  from  any  branch  of  the  British 
trade,  except  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  ifingdom,  and  they  have 
already  shown  that  the  share  of  this  trade  enjoyed  by  United  States' 
ships  is  so  small,  that  such  a  measure  could  neither  injure  the  United 
States  nor  benefit  British  shipping.  But,  independently  of  this  considera- 
tion, the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  American  coasting  trade  has  been 
greatly  over-estimated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  every  year 
diminishes  its  importance,  as  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  before  long  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  between  the  two  seaboards  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent will  be  carried  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  will  thus  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  British  ships ;  but  even  during  recent  years  it  has 
never  afibrded  employment  to  more  than  200,000  tons  even  of  American 
ships.  The  departures  have  been  confined  to  four  vessels  for  New  York  in 
1854;  six  in  1855 ;  eight  in  1856 ;  and  twelve,  measuring  16,814  tons,  in 
1857.  The  admission  of  British  ships,  therefore,  to  a  participation  in  this 
trade,  however  desirable,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  circumstance  which 
could  exercise  any  important  influence  on  the  shipping  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  Moreover,  the  reservation  of  the  coasting  trade  to  national  vessels 
does  not  apply  to  the  carriage  of  passengers ;  and  foreign  vessels  lie  under 
no  disability  in  the  transport  of  passengers  coastwise  from  port  to  port 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  remains  to  inquire  how  far  such  depression  can  be  attributed  to  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  from  British  shipping,  and  to  tiie  consequent 
unrestricted  competition  with  the  shipping  of  other  countries.  It  is  only 
by  an  examination  into  general  results  that  any  satis&ctory  conclusions 

Xn  this  question  can  be  arrived  at     It  is  inseparable  firom  the  nature  of 
great  changes  of  system  that  particular  interests  may  occasionally  suffer 
from  causes  which  contribute  to  the  general  good ;  and,  in  this  instance, 
it  is  probable  that  particular  trades  may  have  been  injuriously  afiected, 
while  the  general  interests  of  British  sUpping  have  been  promoted. 
[up] 
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It  is  quite  trae  that  the  statistical  accoants  of  the  amount  of  tonnage 
employed  at  any  given  time  aflTord  a  very  imperfect  test  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  shipping  interest^  as  it  is  probable  that  shipping  is  often 
employed  with  yery  inadequate  remuneration ;  but  this  remark  does  not 
apply  to  periods  of  time  extending  over  several  years ;  and  they  conceive 
t£at  the  shipping  returns  of  the  nine  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  must  be  held  to  supply  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  influence  which  that  measure  has  exercisea  'Upon  the  permanent 
interests  of  British  shipping* 

It  appears^  however^  that  during  the  first  period  of  eight  years^  before 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  British  tonnage  advanced  from 
6>699^995  tons  in  1842  to  9,669,638  tons  in  1849,  being  an  increase 
of  2,969,643  tons*  But  that  in  the  second  period  of  eight  years,  after 
the  repeal,  British  tonnage  advanced  from  9,442,544  tons  in  1850  to 
13^694,107  tons  in  1857,  being  an  increase  of  4,251,563  tons.  In  the  same 
period  the  progress  in  the  employment  of  foreign  tonnage  in  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  from  1842,  2,457,479  tons,  to  1849, 
4,334,750  tons;  increase,  1,877,271  tons.  From  1850,  5,062,520  tons,  to 
1857,  9,484,685  tons ;  increase^  4,422,165  tons.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  tables  only  show  the  state  of  the  trades  which  before  the 
repeal  were  completely  open  to  British,  and  only  partially  open  to  foreign 
ships,  and  that  in  order  to  estimate  the  full  effect  of  the  measure  upon 
British  shipping  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  the  amount  of  employment 
of  British  ships  in  the  trade  of  foreign  countries,  which  were  before  either 
closed  or  hampered  with  unequal  restrictions.  Owing  to  the  incomplete 
nature  of  the  statistical  accounts  of  foreign  countries,  this  result  cannot  be 
exhibited ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  reciprocal  relaxations  which 
have  been  made  by  Foreign  States  have  largely  added  to  the  field  of 
employment  for  British  ships. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  built  and  regis- 
tered in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  same  fifteen  years,  also  shows 
important  results.  In  the  year  1842  the  whole  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam 
vessels  built  was  129,929  tons.  In  1849,  it  was  117,953  tons^  showing  a 
decrease  of  11,976  tons.  In  1850  the  tonnage  was  133,699  tons,  and  in 
1857,  250,172  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  116,777  tons.  This  shows  a 
larger  relative  increase  than  that  of  the  previous  accounts  relating  to  the 
employment  of  tonnage,  and  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  British  ships  now 
fina  employment  in  the  indirect  trade  of  foreign  countries  which  does  not  in 
any  way  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  same  manner  there  has  been  a  greater  progress  in  the  employed 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  where  competition  practically  exists, 
than  in  the  home  trade^  where  that  competition,  although  allowed  by  law, 
exists  but  to  a  trifling  extent  in  practice,  the  latter  having  only  advanced 
firom  719,815  to  860,406  tons,  while  the  former  has  advanced  fix>m 
2,089,037  to  3,168,105. 

The  shipping  accounts  for.  1858  exhibit  a  slight  decline  as  compared  with 
those  of  tne  preceding  years,  and  to  this  extent  give  indications  of  the 
depression  to  which  the  memorial  refers.  The  tonnage,  British  and  foreign, 
in  1857  was  23,178,792  tons;  and  in  1858,  22,309,981  tons;  and  the  ton- 
nage of  ships  built,  which  in  1857  was  256,472  tons,  had  decreased  in 
1858  to  208,080  tons.  But  this  decline  is  principally  owing  to  the  commer- 
cial history  of  thQ  l%at  few  years. 
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The  extraordinarj  development  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trades  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  ten  years  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  is 
sufficient  to  refer,  as  an  indication  of  this  progress,  to  the  fact  that  the 
exports  of  British  produce  have  advanced  in  value  in  that  period — In  the 
foreign  trade,  from  1847,  39,163,407i,  to  1857,  85,039,991t  In  the  colo- 
nial trade,  from  1847,  13,686,038L,  to  1857,  37,115,257?.  The  commercial 
crisis,  however,  which  occurred  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  close  of 
1857,  necessarily  operated  injuriously  upon  the  progress  of  our  trade^  and 
consequently  upon  British  shipping.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Russian  war,  and  subsequently  the  disturbances  in  British  India,  created 
a  large  aild  abnormal  demand  for  tonnage,  which  ceased  with  the  termina- 
tion of  those  temporary  causes ;  and  as  tonnage  employed  exclusively  in 
Government  transport  does  not  appear  in  the  precedmg  account,  it  is 
probable  that  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  still  greater  check 
to  the  demand  for  tonnage  than  is  expressed  in  those  accounts.  But  this 
temporary  depression  is  confined  to  the  shipping  interests  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  similar  symptoms  have  manifested  themselves  in  other  maritime  countries. 

The  shipping  accounts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1858,  show  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  employment  of 
United  States'  tonnage.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  of  United 
States'  ships  in  the  two  years  1856-7,  and  1857-8,  having  been — 1856-7, 
9,302,021  tons;  1857-8,  8,885,675  tons;  decrease,  416,346  tons. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  the  competition  of  British 
shipping  in  steam  navigation  has  been  the  subject  of  loud  complaint  in 
in  America.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  decline  in  the  building 
and  employment  of  British  shipping  in  1858  has  not  been  so  great  in  pro- 
portion as  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  annual  accounts  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  that  year.  Whilst  in  1857  these 
amounted  to  257,117,551/.,  in  1858  they  were  231,833,142t,  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  year  of  25,284,409/.,  or  9|  per  cent. ;  the  decrease  in  ship- 
ping, at  the  same  time,  having  been  5^  per  cent 

If,  during  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  recent  years,  British  com- 
merce had  been  obliged  to  depend  upon  British  shipping  alone  to  the  extent 
which  was  necessary  before  1850,  it  is  obvious  that  an  artificial  stimulus 
would  have  been  given  to  the  demand  for  British  ships,  which  could  not 
have  been  sustained,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  reaction  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  British  shipping  interest,  instead  of  being  difiiised,  as  it  now  is, 
amongst  the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  British  trade. 

In  conclusion.  Sir  James  Tennent  added,  that  although  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter,  could  not 
recommend  a  compliance  with  the  {)rayer  of  the  address,  and  although  they 
cannot  attribute  the  present  depression  of  British  shipping  to  the  effects  of 
the  increased  competition  of  foreign  shipping  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  yet  that,  considering  the  peculiar  importance  of 
the  shipping,  interest  in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  very  desirable  that  all 
partial  and  unequal  burdens  to  which  the  shipping  interest  is  still  subject 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  is  practicable. 

With  this  view  they  thought  that  the  repeal  of  the  differential  dniy  upon 
foreign  timber  as  the  raw  material  of  shipbuilding,  and  the  abolition  of  pass- 
ing tolls  and  other  local  burdens  which  appear  to  be  still  maintained  wimout 
any  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  services  rendered  to  shipping,  are  questions 
which  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
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Final  Report  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commissioners. 

The  Oonunisslon,  which  had  ahready  presented  a  preliminary  report  and 
the  answers  to  the  questions  of  Lord  Overstone,  made  tiiieir  final  report 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1859,  as  follows : — 

At  an  advanced  sta^  of  the  inquiry,  when  the  taking  of  evidence  had 
been  closed,  and  the  deliberations  preparatorjr  to  a  final  report  had  com- 
menced, the  Commissioners  received  an  official  communication  from  their 
chairman,  Lord  Monteagle,  informing  them  that  he  had  placed  the  resig- 
nation of  his  appointment  in  the  han£  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Nevertheless,  aaverting  to  the  terms  of  her  Majesty's  Commission,  which 
authorized  and  required  any  two  of  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  and  report 
in  writing  their  opinions  touching  and  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  her 
Majesty's  Commission,  the  Commissioners  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  proceed  to  fulfil  her  Majesty's  gracious  command.  The  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  jointly  arrived  are  embodied  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— 

That  the  circumstances  under  which  decimal  coinage  has  been  intro- 
duced in  forei^  countries,  although  affording  both  instruction  and  warning 
to  us,  differ  m  many  important  respects  firom  those  which  exist  in  this 
country,  and,  therefore,  no  safe  conclusions  for  our  guidance  can  be  drawn 
from  tne  examples,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  of  other  countries. 

That  there  appears  to  be  no  approach  to  unanimity  of  opinion,  on  the 
question  of  the  mtroduction  of  decimal  coinage,  in  the  commercial  or  other 
classes  of  the  community. 

That  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  useful  conclusion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  decimal  principle  in  the  abstract  Distinct  and  peculiar  difficulties 
attend  each  separate  form  in  which  it  has  been  proposea  to  introduce  the 
decimal  principle  into  the  coinage  of  the  country.  A  decimal  coinage 
founded  on  the  penny  necessarily  ejects  the  pound  sterling,  whilst  a  decimal 
coinsLse  founded  on  the  pound  must  involve  all  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  abandonment  of  the  penny. 

That  although  many  important  advantages  would  attend  a  decimal 
coinage  founded  on  the  penny,  as  compared  with  the  pound  and  mil  scheme, 
yet  that  a  coinage  whicn  necessarily  involves  the  disturbance  of  the  pound 
sterling  would,  m  the  present  state  of  public  filling,  be  unadvisable^  andji 
in  &ct,  impracticable. 

That  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  is  the  only  form  in  which,  under  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling  in  this  coimtry  on  the  question,  the  introduce 
tion  of  the  decimal  principle  into  our  coinage  can  be  contemplated  with  any 
reasonable  probability  of  sufficient  support  * 

That  as  regards  paper  calculations  there  appears  to  be  a  preponderance 
of  advantage  on  the  side  of  decimal  coinage;  but  the  extent  of  the 
superiority  in  that  respect  may  be  the  sul^ect  of  much  difference  of 
opinion. 

That  as  regards  the  comparative  convenience  of  our  present  coina^ 
and  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  for  the  reckonings  of  the  shop  and  the 
market,  and  for  mental  calculations  generally,  the  superiority  rests  with 
the  present  system,  in  consequence,  principally,  of  the  more  convenient 
divisibility  of  4,  12^  and  20,  as  compared  with  10,  and  the  facility  for  a 
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Baccesslve  division  by  2,  that  is,  for  repeated  halving,  in  corresj^dence 
with  the  natural  ana  necessary  tendency  to  this  mock  of  subdividing  all 
material  things,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  binary  steps  in  the  division  of 
our  weights  and  measures. 

That  as  regards  the  comparative  convenience  of  the  coins  provided  by 
the  rival  systems,  the  advantage  appears  to  rest  with  our  present  coinage. 

That  the  particular  form  of  decimal  coinage  proposed  as  the  pound  and 
mil  scheme  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  well-assured  or  demonstrated 
improvement  on  our  present  coinage ;  but  must  rather  be  considered  as  an 
experiment  of  very  doubtful  result,  accompanied,  beyond  all  question,  by 
many  serious  transitional  difSculties. 

That  these  difiSculties  are  partly  of  a  moral  character  arising  from  the 
violent  disturbance  of  establisned  usages  and  habits,  especiallv  amongst  the 
uneducated  classes,  which  are  the  least  qualified  to  comprehend,  and  the  least 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in,  such  disturbance  of  their  customary  course  of 
actmg  and  thinking ;  and  partly  of  >  a  mechanical  character,  arising  from 
the  non-interchangeability  of  the  old  and  the  new  coins. 

That  the  advantages  in  calculation  and  account-keeping  anticii>ated  fit>m 
a  decimal  coinage  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  obtained  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  our  present  coinage,  by  a  more  extensive  adoption  of  the 
practice  now  in  use  at  the  National  Debt  office,  and  in  the  principal  assur- 
ance offices;  viz.,  of  reducing  money  to  decimals,  performing  the  required 
calculations  in  decimals,  and  then  restoring  iJie  result  to  the  present 
notation. 

That,  duly  weighing  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  does  not  appear 
desirable,  under  existing  circumstances,  while  our  weights  and  measures 
remain  as  at  present,  and  so  long  as  the  principle  on  which  their  simplifies^ 
tion  ought  to  oe  founded  is  undeterminea,  to  disturb  the  established  habits 
of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  coins  now  in  use,  by  a  partial  attempt  to 
introduce  any  new  prmciple  into  the  coinage  alone. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard. 

Appended  to  this  report  there  is  a  draft  report  prepared  by  Lord  Over- 
stone,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : — 

Penny  /ScAem^.^— The  followmg  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  by  the  advocates  of  a  penny  unit : — Every  decimal 
system  consists  merely  in  choosing  some  coin  as  the  minimum  unit,  and 
expressing  all  other  sums  by  writing  down  in  our  common  arithmetical 
notation  me  number  of  such  coins  which  they  contain.  It  is  therefore  a 
simpler  and  more  natural  method  to  take  an  existing  coin  as  such  minimum 
unit,  than  to  select  a  new  value  like  the  mil,  which  does  not  lead  to  any 
coin  of  account  at  present  existing,  until  we  arrive  at  a  denomination  as 
high  as  the  pound  sterling.  The  retention  of  the  pound  necessarily 
involves  the  use  of  1,000  steps  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  units, 
while  the  penny  would  give  us  a  scale  with  only  100  steps,  terminatingin 
a  coin  which  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  two  American  dollars.  The 
penny  system  would  allow  all  sums  expressed  in  the  present  coinage  to  be 
exactly  converted  into  their  decimal  equivalents  by  simply  reducing  them 
to  pence ;  while  the  pound  and  mil  system  would  render  an  exact  con- 
version generally  impossible,  and  even  an  approximate  one  more  or  less 
complicated.  In  other  words,  the  penny  system  would  interfere  with 
accounts  based  on  the  pound,  much  less  than  the  pound  and  mil  system 
would  interfere  with  reckonings  based  on  the  penny.     The  disturbance  of 
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existing  habits,  by  the  introduction  of  the  penny  scheme,  would  not  only  be 
less  violent,  but  would  fkll  upon  the  affluent  and  educated  classes,  who 
could  easily  learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  new  mode  of  reckoning; 
while  the  pound  and  mil  coinage  would  utterly  deranse  the  habits  and 
the  arithmetic  of  the  lower  classes,  who  would  feel  mucn  greater  difficulty 
in  adapting  themselves  to  a  novel  system*  The  abandonment  of  the  pound 
as  a  coin  of  account  would  not  necessitate  the  change  of  any  payment  fixed 
by  law  or  custom;  while  the  surrender  of  the  penny  would  require  a  new 
adjustment  of  the  postage,  the  customs,  and  the  excise,  and  of  all  penny 
stamps  on  bills  of  exchange,  bankers'  drafts,  and  receipts,  a  new  scale  of  pay 
for  tne  army  and  navy,  and  a  modification  of  almost  every  tariff^  of  tolls  in 
the  country.  It  womd  derange  many.branches  of  industry  which  have 
settled  down  on  the  basis  of  prices  expressed  iu  pence,  which  would  have 
no  equivalents  in  a  coinage  made  up  of  mils.  The  whole  commercial  world 
would,  moreover,  be  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  the  penny,  which  is  now  the 
universal  minimum  in  the  accounts  of  bankers  and  others,  and  the  basis  of 
exchange  with  many  foreign  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these 
arguments  have  much  force.  The  essence  of  the  complaint  urged  against 
the  present  coinage  is,  that  it  marches  by  steps  which  do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  our  numeral  system*  There  are  12  pence  instead  of  10  to  the 
shilling,  and  20  shillings  instead  of  10  to  the  pound.  A  sum  written  down 
in  this  notation  does  not  declare  to  the  eye  the  number  of  each  class  of 
coins  which  it  contains,  as  it  would  do  if  the  progression  were  by  tens ;  and 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  have  to  be  complicated  by  what  is  called 
compound  arithmetic,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  numbers  12  and  20 
in  place  of  10.  If  a  shilling  were  equal  to  10  pence,  and  a  pound  to 
10  shillings,  a  sum  stated  in  £  «.  d. — ^as,  for  example,  \L  2s.  Sd. — ^would 
declare  itself  equal  to  123c?.,  or  to  12«.  3(2.,  without  any  process  of  reduc- 
tion, and  could  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  the  mere  number  123(2.  in 
all  the  calculations  which  might  have  to  be  performed  upon  it.  But  on  the 
present  system  the  number  of  pence  in  12.  2&  3(2.  is  only  ascertained  to  be 
267  by  a  series  of  multiplications,  and  every  calculation  with  such  a  broken 
snm  must  be  worked  by  the  cumbrous  rules  of  compound  arithmetic,  instead 
of  W  the  easy  methods  of  simple  arithmetic. 

Tjie  obvious  way  of  curing  a  defect  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  twelve 
pence  are  counted  to  the  shifiing  in  place  of  ten,  is  to  substitute  the  latter 
for  the  former  number,  and  use  a  t^penny  instead  of  a  twelvepenny  shil- 
ling. The  inconvenient  rule  that  20  shillings  make  a  poun(i  would  be 
naturally  got  rid  of  in  the  same  way,  by  employing  ten  of  our  tenpenny 
shillings  to  make  up  the  next  coin  of  account.  This  would  be  the  penny 
scheme.  But  to  reach  the  pound  and  mil  coinage,  we  have  not  only  to 
change  the  obnoxious  twelves  and  twenties  into  tens,  but  to  adopt  an 
entirely  new  unit — the  mil — ^in  which  no  sum  expressed  in  our  present 
coinage,  except  sixpence  and  its  multiples,  can  be  exactly  paid,  as  the  basis 
of  the  progression.  Thus  we  have  a  double  revolution,  whi(2h  is  not  only 
theoretically  a  more  violent  change,  but  would  be  attended  in  practice  with 
much  greater  transitional  difficulties. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  that  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  involves  no  larger 
change  than  the  pennv  system,  and  only  differs  firom  it  in  beginning  at  the 
upper,  in  lieu  of  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  This  appears  to  be  a  tallac^, 
both  for  the  reason  above  referred  to,  the  incommensurability  of  the  mil 
and  the  penny,  and  also  because  the  mind  inevitably  starts  from  the  lower 
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unit  We  state  our  money  table  now  as: — 12  pence  equal  1  shilling,  20 
shillings  equal  1  pound.  Not  as — 1  shilling  equals  one-twentieth  of  a  pound, 
1  penny  equals  one-twelfth  of  a  shilling.  In  the  same  way  we  should  be 
compelled  to  treat  the  pound  aUd  mil  progression  by  sayings — 10  mils  equal 
1  cent,  10  cents  equal  1  florin,  10  florins  equal  1  pound.  Its  introduction 
would  thus  inyolye  both  a  change  in  the  law  of  progression,  and  a  change  in 
the  fundamental  unit  The  transition  would  therefore  be  less  easy  and 
natural  than  that  to  the  penny  coinage,  and  would  inyolye  much  greater 
disturbance  of  existing  arrangements. 

Pound  and  Mil  Scheme. — ^Notwithstanding  these  recommendations  of  the 
penny  scheme,  it  is  open  to  an  objection  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
many  high  authorities  to  be  absolutely  fatal.  The  pound  is  the  great  umt 
by  which  all  large  yalues  are  estimated  in  this  country — our  notions  of 
property,  and  of  the  charges  upon  it,  are  formed  in  pounds — ^it  is  the  basis 
of  our  national  and  commercial  accounts,  and  the  instrument  of  our  most 
important  calculations.  The  mischief  caused  by  a  dislocation  of  deeply- 
rooted  habits  of  business  and  of  thought  would,  moreoyer,  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  any  general  hostility  to  3ie  change ;  and,  in  point*  of  fact, 
the  hold  which  the  pound  sterling  has  obtained  upon  the  associations  and 
habits  of  the  mercantile  world  appears  to  be  so  strong,  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  amon^  the  advocates  of  decimals  is  so  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  as  to  render  this  the  only  form  of  decimal 
coinage  which  could  be  introduced  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  smallest  chance  of  practical  success.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  decimal 
coinage  founded  on  the  penny,  would  probably  be  opposed  as  energetically 
by  the  supporters  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  as  by  the  admirers  of  the 
existing  system :  for  we  have  found  that  almost  all  who  have  recommended 
the  introduction  of  decimal  coinage  in  any  shape  have  appeared  more  willing 
to  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  than  in  the  selection 
of  any  rival  modification  of  the  decimal  principle.  No  change  in  the 
coinage  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  justified  without  the  prospect  of  a  pre- 
ponderating amount  of  support ;  and  certainly  the  suppression  of  the  pound 
IS  a  step  which  could  not  be  thought  of,  unless  it  were  acquiesced  in  by  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  commercial  classes.  Now,  although  the  penny 
or  some  analogous  system  has  been  very  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Hincks,  and  others,  its  supporters  form  a  small  minority ;  and 
We  have  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  schemes 
which  would  disturb  the  pound  command  such  a  measure  of  general  favour 
even  among  the  advocates  of  the  decimal  principle  as  to  render  the  introduc- 
tion of  them  practically  possible. 

It  is  therefore  upon  the  particular  form  of  decimal  coinage  known  as  the 
pound  and  mil  scheme  that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  adjudicate ; 
and  our  observations  will  henceforth  be  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
comparison  between  that  project  and  the  present  coinage.  By  keeping  this 
conclusion  in  view,  and  having  regard  to  the  qualifying  circumstances  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  general  terms,  we  may  without  difiiculty 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  any  of  the  countries  which 
have  adopted  decimal  coins  can  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  ourselves. 

Foreign  Countries— Europe. — In  France,  the  change  of  coinage  was  part 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  decimalization  of  the  entire  metrical 
system — induced  to  some  extent  by  the  confusion  which  had  previously 
existed  between  the  coins  in  circulation  in  diflferent  provinces,  but  mainly 
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by  a  desire  for  scientific  tniity^  combined  with  the  same  tendencies  pecnUar 
to  the  time^  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  revolutionary  calendar. 
The  previously  existing  coinage  was^  in  theory ^  composed  of  three  coins, 
the  livre  being  equal  to  20  sols  or  sous,  and  the  sou  to  12  deniers.  But  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  had  reduced  the  sou  to  so  low  a  value  that  the, 
subdivision  into  deniers  had  become  almost  useless,  and  the  coinage  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  composed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  simply  of 
two  coins,  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  1.  This  would  not  be  a  convenient 
arrangement  even  without  the  aggravation  of  local  irr^ularities.  The 
transition  was  of  a  remarkably  easy  kind,  the  new  franc  bemg  substantially 
the  same  as  the  old  livre,  and  the  d^ime  being  the  equivalent  of  the  double 
sou.  The  obstinacy  with  which  old  habits  maintain  themselves  is  curiously 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the  d^cime  has  never  succeeded  in  supplanting 
the  sou  in  retail  transactions,  although  for  all  important  calculations  the 
franc  and  centime  notation  has  become  universal  There  is  little  resem- 
blance'between  this  successfiil  experiment  of  revolutionary  France  and  the 
scheme  which  has  been  recommended  for  adoption  here.  They  replaced  a 
very  unsatisfactory  currency  by  a  coinage  limited  to  100  steps  with  a  very 
low  maximum  unit,  and  accompanied'  by  decimal  weights  and  measures ; 
we  should  supplant  a  not  inconvenient  system  by  a  comage  of  1,000  steps 
with  a  very  high  unit,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  scales  of  weights  and 
measures  which  are  more  binary  and  duodecimal  than  anything  else. 

Similar  observations  apply  to  Sardinia  and  Belgium ;  and  their  experience 
is  rendered  still  less  apphcable  to  us  by  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  their 
relations  and  intercourse  with  France  rendered  the  adoption  of  the  French 
coinage  almost  essential,  irrespectively  of  any  theoretical  advantages  which 
it  might  be  supposed  to  possess.  Belgium,  moreover,  took  refWe  in  the 
French  coinage  from  a  state  of  confusion,  in  which  there  exist^  no  less 
than  four  different  systems  of  account.  Such  a  change  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be  felt  as  advantageous,  whatever  might  be  the  abstract  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  decimal  principle. 

Switzerland  is  in  one  respect  more  nearly  in  point  for  us,  for  there  the 
French  coinage  has  been  introduced,  while  the  weights  and  measures  have 
only  been  partially  decimalized.  The  recent  modification  of  the  Swiss 
coinage  was,  however,  not  a  change  from  a  non-decimal  to  a  decimal  system, 
but  the  extinction  of  a  multitude  of  conflicting  systems  in  favour  of  that  one 
which  had  already  attained  the  greatest  circulation,  and  was  besides  recom- 
mended by  the  extensive  intercourse  existing  between  Switzerland  and 
France.  The  success  of  the  Swiss  experiment  is  an  illustration  of  the 
superiority  of  a  uniform  over  a  confused  and  complex  system  of  coins,  but 
it  determmes  nothing  as  to  the  abstract  convenience  or  inconvenience  of 
the  decimal  principle. 

In  the  Neuierlands,  again,  coins,  weights,  and  measures  are  all  decimalized, 
and  there  also  the  new  system  has  supplanted  one  of  excessive  confusion. 
In  Lombardy,  an  Austrian  decimal  coinage  is  in  use,  concurrently  with  the 
French  metrical  systeitL  Greece  has  by  law  a  decimal  coinage,  but,  for. 
want  of  native  coins,  employs  a  medley  of  pieces  from  almost  every  European 
mint.  In  Tuscany,  also,  tne  decimal  principle,  though  established  by  law, 
has  never  been  actually  carried  out.  The  systems  in  Portugal  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are  combinations  of  decimal  accounts 
with  non-decimal  coins — somewhat  analogous  to  what  ours  would  be  if 
accounts  were  kept  in  pence  or  farthings,  without  any  modification  of  the 
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actual  coins.  Portugal,  however,  is  now  in  course  of  tranation  to  a  complete 
decimal  system  of  corns,  weights,  and  measures. 

It  is  obvious  that  none  of  the  examples  We  have  referred  to  can  assist  us 
much  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  probable  working  of  the  pound  and  mil 
coinage,  in  combination  of  our  existing  weights  and  measures.  The 
principal  coinages  remaining  to  be  considered  are  those  of  Russia  and 
America.  In  each  of  these  countries  a  decimal  coinage  is  in  use,  side  by 
side  with  a  non-decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  no  incon- 
venience is  said  to  result  from  this  seemingly  inharmonious  combination. 

Russia,  however,  has  possessed  the  same  system  from  time  immemorial ; 
for  although  a  change  took  place  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  confined 
to  a  uniform  increase  in  the  value  of  all  the  coins,  without  any  modification 
of  the  decimal  subdivision  which  has  always  prevailed  in  that  country. 
Russia,  therefore,  affords  no  data  for  a  comparison  between  decimal  and 
non-decimal  systems.  The  essence  of  our  investigation  is  the  relative  and 
not  the  absolute  convenience  of  different  forms  of  coinage ;  and  the  fact 
that  an  old-established  system  is  pronounced  by  those  who  use  it  to  be  free 
from  inconvenience  proves  little  more  than  its  antiquity.  The  force  of 
habit  makes  any  system  to  which  people  are  accustomed  appear  convenient, 
and  the  only  persons  who  can  speak  with  the  authority  of  experience  in 
such  matters  are  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  different 
modes  of  coinage.    ' 

It  ii  not  immaterial  to  observe  also  that  the  decimal  coinage  of  Russia  is 
limited  to  two  units,  one  of  which  (the  rouble)  contains  100  of  the  other 
(the  copeck),  the  smaller  subdivisions  being  halves  and  quarters,  not  tenths, 
of  the  copecL  This  is  one  of  many  illustrations  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
universal  law  of  all  decimal  coina^s^-viz.,  to  reduce  themselves  to  two 
coins  of  account  only,  the  one  bemg  100  times  the  value  of  the  other, 
leaving  the  lower  subdivisions  to  be  effected  by  the  lud  of  binary  fractions. 
In  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  francs  and  centimes ;  in  America, 
dollars  and  cents ;  in  Sardinia,  lire  and  centimes ;  in  Lombardy,  lire  and 
centesimi;  in  the  Netherlands,  guilders  and  cents;  in  Greece,  drachmas 
and  leptsd,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  centesimal  relation  as  the  roubles 
and  copecks  of  Russia. 

United  States. — In  some  respects  the  United  States  afford  a  precedent 
more  useful  and  instructive  to  us  than  the  experience  of  any  European 
nation.  The  alteration  of  their  coinage,  which  took  place  upwards  of  sixty 
years  ago,  was  a  .change  from  a  system  based  on  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  to  a  decimal  division.  The  unit  selected  as  the  principal  coin  of 
account,  though  still  much  smaller  than  the  pound,  was  nearer  to  it  than 
those  which  have  been  chosen  for  the  decimal  coinages  of  the  old  world. 
The  American  coinage  has,  besides,  established  itself  without  necessitating 
a  departure  from  weights  and  measures  similar  to  our  own.  These  are 
strong  points  of  resemblance  between  what  America  has  done  and  what  is 
recommended  at  this  moment  here;  though  our  imitation  of  the  United 
.  States  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  closer  if  we  were  to  adopt  a  ^d.  or  even  a 
Id.  minimum  as  the  basis  of  a  decimal  scale  in  lieu  of  the  mU,  which  has 
been  so  much  more  generally  recommended.  While  noticing  these  common 
features,  we  must  not  omit  the  circumstances  which  distinguish  our  case 
from  that  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  uniform  coinage  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  convenient  non-decimal  one  which  has  ever 
been  used,  and,  indeed,  to  be  almost  perfect  for  the  purposes  of  paying  and 
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reoeiying.  America  was  in  a  yery  different  plight  at  the  time  when  the 
transition  to  decimals  took  placa  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it  is  trae, 
formed  the  currency  of  every  one  of  the  States ;  but  the  pound  of  one 
State  was  not  the  pound  of  another,  and  none  of  them  were  equal  in  value 
to  the  pound  sterling.  The  different  colonial  governments  had  depreciated 
the  currency  by  paper  issues  in  very  different  degrees;  and  when  the 
United  States  became  a  single  nation,  they  were  driven  to  establish  some 
new  currency,  in  order  to  introduce  a  common  standard  of  universal 
rec(^nition.  Besides  the  inconvenience  created  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
pound,  additional  confusion  arose  from  the  extensive  use  of  Spanish  dollars 
concurrently  with  the  coinages  based  on  the  English  subdivision.  Different 
scales  of  exchange  from  Spanish  to  American  money  existed  in  different 
States.  Thus,  in.  New  England,  the  dollar  was  rated  at  6«. ;  in  New  York, 
at  8«. ;  in  the  Middle  States,  at  78.  6cL ;  and  in  South  Carolina,  as  low  as 
4s.  8(2. ;  the  pound  currency  varying,  in  like  manner,  from  about  II5.  to 
Ids.  British  money.  The  actual  money  was,  moreover,  almost  entirely 
composed  of  paper,  with  the  exceptipn  of  a  small  proportion  of  native 
shilling  and  halfpence,  and  a  considerable  infusion  of  Spanish  dollars  and 
other  foreign  coins.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Snowden,  the  director  of  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  present,  coinage, 
the  specie  circulation  was  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  coins  from  Oreat 
Britam,  Sp^n,  Spanish  America,  Portugal,  and  France,  taken  and  received 
without  much  exactness,  at  rates  based  on  the  colonial  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence — the  dollar  and  its  parts  (the  half,  fourth,  eighth,  sixteenth,  iSfUi,  tenth, 
and  twentieth)  being  the  prevalent  coins.  Some  change  had  become  im- 
peratively necessary  for  the  sake  of  correcting  the  inconveniences  of  such  a 
currency;  and  the  case  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  fails  to  supply  the 
example  we  have  sought  of  a  country  deliberately  rejecting  a  coinage  as 
convenient  as  ours,  purely  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  decimal  principle. 
As  a  measure  of  tlie  comparative  advantages  of  a  decimal  and  a  good  non- 
decimal  system,  the  experience  of  the  United  States  is  of  little  more  value 
than  that  of  Russia;  for  it  makes  scarcely  any  difference  whether  the 
materials  of  comparison  are  altogether  absent,  or  are  so  entirely  different 
from  those  of  our  own  case  as  to  suggest  no  direct  answer  to  the  question 
we  have  to  consider,  whether  a  decimd  system  would  or  would  not  be  an 
imnrovement  on  the  present  coinage  of  this  country.  But  America,  though 
it  aoes  not  supply  the  comparison  we  seek,  has  some  useful  lessons  to  teach 
us.  We  find  a  decimal  coinage  composed  (at  least  by  law)  of  dollars, 
dimes,  cents,  and  mils,  in  all  1,000  steps,  working  in  harmony  with  a 
system  of  weights  and  measures  identical  with  our  own.  In  these  respects 
it  is,  except  in  the  absolute  value  of  its  principal  unit,  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme.  But  it  is  most  important  to  observe  how  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States  has  reduced  itself  to  a  working  shape.  In  the 
first  place,  the  decimal  sub-division  below  the  cent  has  oeen  absolutely 
rejected,  and  in  the  teeth  of  positive  law  the  only  division  of  the  cent 
which  is  ever  recognized  in  business  transactions  is  into  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds,  and  sometimes  sixty-fourths,  the  use  of 
this  fringe  of  binary  fractions  having  altogether  superseded  the  legal  dogma 
that  one  cent  equals  ten  mils.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be 
seen  in  any  price  current  of  cotton  and  other  goods.  The  next  change 
which  practice  has  made  in  the  theoretical  currency  is  the  virtual  suppres- 
sion of  the  dime.    As  a  coin,  it  circulates  to  some  slight  extent,  but  it  has 
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never  been  treated  as  a  coin  of  account,  and  is  practically  regarded,  not  as 
one  dime,  but  as  ten  cents.  These  two  departures  from  the  contemplated 
system  strongly  support  the  view  which  is  suggested  by  the  concurrent 
practice  of  ail  other  nations,  that  the  only  form  of  decimal  coinage  which 
adapts  itself  readily  to  actual  transactions  is  one  limited  to  two  coins  of 
account,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  1. 

The  money-taole  of  America  is,  by  law — 10  mils  equal  1  cent,  10  cents 
equal  1  dime,  and  10  dimes  equal  1  dollar.  In  fact  it  is  reduced  to  the 
simpler  shape — 100  cents  equal  1  dollar.  The  precise  extent  to  which  the 
dollar  and  cent  system  of  accounts  has,  after  an  mterval  of  sixiy  or  seventy 
years,  superseded  the  old  modes  of  reckoning,  is  differently  represented  by 
different  witnesses.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that,  while 
decimals  modified  in  the  manner  we  have  above  stated  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  field  of  commercial  operations,  the  old  shillings  and 
sixpences  of  the  provincial  currencies  are  still  retained  concurrently  with 
the  legal  coinage  as  instruments  of  retail  reckoning.  Dr.  Gray  states  that 
omnibus  conductors  and  shopkeepers  in  the  United  States  persist  in  fixing 
their  prices  in  shillings  and  sixpences.  Mr.  Goddard  adds,  that  even 
where  the  ultimate  sum  is  intended  to  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,- 
shillings  and  sixpences  are  emploved  for  the  intermediate  reckonings.  Thus, 
in  dealing  with  agricultural  produce,  which  is  commonly  priced  m  dollars 
and  cents,  the  process  is  said  to  be  of  this  kind : — 9  bushels  at  75c.  s=  9 
X   4«.  6d.  =  40«.  6(1  =c  6-75  dollars. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  on 
decimal  currency  (cited  in  |Lord  Overstone's  questions)  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  the  Americans  still  cling  to  their  snillings  and  sixpences.  Mr. 
Everett  observes,  that  an  American  shopkeeper  wiU  more  readily  say  two 
shillings  and  threepence  than  37^  cents,  and  he  (like  the  Rev.  John  Leavitt, 
of  New  York,  and  other  witnesses)  notices  the  fact  that  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  the  dollar,  the  last  two  being  colloquially  termed 
shillings  and  sixpences,  are  conunonly  used  in  the  business  of  American 
shops  and  markets.  The  convenience  of  this  binary  sub-division  was 
remarked  by  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  early  as  1821 ;  and  although  the  present  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint  considers  that  the  advantage  of  uniformity  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  such  coins,  he  confirms  the  lu^curacy  of  the 
representations  made  as  to  the  actual  prevalence  of  coins  formed  by 
binary  division  of  the  dollar,  and  the  common  use  of  sliillings  as  in- 
struments of  retail  reckoning.  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States, 
acting  upon  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Snowden,  passed  an  Act  in  the 
year  1857,  intended  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  these  binary  coins ;  and  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  as  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Peabody 
and  Co.,  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  United  States,  that  during 
the  last  twelvemonth  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  le^al  system. 

The  remarkable  vitality  of  the  English  method  of  calculation  in  America, 
so  long  after  the  cohis  have  been  superseded  by  le^slative  enactment,  has 
been  variously  explained.  Some  would  ascribe  it  to  the  persistency  of 
ancient  habits;  others  to  the  superior  convenience  of  the  old  system,  at 
least  for  the  purposes  of  retail  trade.  Whichever  explanation  is  adopted, 
the  fact  is  very  significant  If  it  is  owing  to  custom  alone,  it  illustrates 
very  forcibly  the  difficulty  which  we  should  have  to  face  in  an  attempt  to 
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uproot  a  system  so  firmly  established  as  onrs  is;  if  it  is  due  to  a  real  conve* 
luenoe  in  the  English  mode  of  snbdiyiding  the  coinage,  it  suggests  grave 
doabts  whether  the  introdactioit  of  the  decimal  principle  wonla  be  so  nn- 
mixed  a  gain  ius  its  advocates  imagine. 

Canadcu — ^The  recent  permissive  sanction  given  to  the  dollar  and  cent 
notation  in  the  province  of  Canada,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  United  States.  The  circalation  of  Canada  is  com- 
posed partly  of  English  coins,  partly  of  the  colonial  cnrrency^-which, 
thongh  similar  to  onrs  in  theory,  has  been  long  since  deprecii^ed  about 
20  per  cent — and  partly  of  American  dollars  and  cents,  which  are,  in  con- 
tinually increasing  quantity,  making  their  way  into  the  channels  of  Cana- 
dian business.  We  have  already  noticed  the  opinions  of  the  Legislature  of 
Canada,  which  a  few  years  ago  were,  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  the 
American  system,  but  since  that  time  the  opposite  view  has  so  &r  prevailed, 
that  the  keeping  of  accounts  in  dollars  and  cents  has  been  declared  legal 
The  inducement  to  this  step  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ex- 
tensive transactions  between  Canada  and  the  States,  and  the  consequent 
convenience  of  having  a  common  system  of  account  The  working  of  the 
change  is  &vourably  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Draper,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Canada,  but  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
alteration,  its  incomplete  and  merely  permissive  character,  and  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  deprive  the 
experiment  of  much  of  its  value  as  regards  ourselves.  Both  under  the 
present  and  the  earlier  arrangements,  Canada  has  been  anything  "but  an 
example  for  imitation. 

Cancluiions. — Our  survey  of  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  and  of 
the  state  of  opinion  at  home  establishes  these  two  conclusions  :— 

That  the  history  of  decimal  coinage  abroad,  though  affording  both  ish 
struction  and  warning  to  us,  supplies  no  precedent  so  closely  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  this  country  as  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  a 
rigorous  independent  investigation. 

That  the  teeling  of  the  country  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  any  change 
without  the  clearest  evidence  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  a  radical  alteration  in  the  coinage  cannot  be 
tried  as  an  experiment  To  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  energetic 
supporters  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  ^*  the  system  is  not  to  be  taken 
on  trial :  it  is  a  demonstrated  improvement  or  nothing."  There  is,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  no  consideration  ab  extra  which  would  justify  us  in 
acceptmg  less  than  the  strictest  proof  of  the  promised  advantages.  If  the 
principle  of  our  coinage  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ihat 
we  shoidd  be  well  assured  that  the  proposed  alteration  will  be  an  improve- 
ment; if  that  be  not  perfectiy  certam,  it  wiH  not  onlv  be  injudicious,  but 
dangerous,  to  interfere  with  a  sjrstem  which  works  well,  and  with  which  the 
peo^e  are  not  dissatisfied.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  substantial 
mquiry,  whether  or  not  it  is  conclusively  establidbted  that  the  introduction  of 
the  pound  and  mil  coinage  would,  upon  the  whole,  promote  the  convenience 
of  me  community. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal  considerations  for 
and  against  the  projected  change. 

In  the  present  state  of  opinion,  the  controversy  is  reduced  to  the  single 
question,  whether  the  pouna  and  mil  system  can  Ijhs  advantageously  intro- 
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dnoed.  Withont  soine  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  commerciBl  and 
other  classes  to  give  np  the  use  of  the  pound  sterling  it  wonld  be  im{K»* 
aible  to  reconunend  the  introdaction  of  the  decimal  principle  on  any  footing 
inconsbtent  with  the  retention  of  the  nnit^  which  is  so  finnly  established  in 
their  habits  and  associationB^  and  so  thoronghly  interwoven  with  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  system  of  the  conntry.  Many  weighty  reasons  have^^  it  is 
tme,  been  nr^ea  for  giving  a  preference  to  other  forms  of  decimal  coinage, 
more  especiwy  to  wat  which  is  based  on  the  penny;  but  we  have  not 
found,  on  the  part  of  men  of  business,  such  an  amount  of  concurrence  in 
any  of  these  projects  as  would  justify  the  abolition  of  their  familiar  unit,  the 
pound.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  reason  to  conclude  that  such  a  change 
would  be  regarded  with  ayersion,  not  only  by  those  who  hold  by  the  present 
coinage,  but  by.  all,  except  a  small  proportion,  of  the  adyocates  of  the 
decimal  principle^  The  <]^uestion,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  expe- 
diency of  attempting  to  mtroduce  the  pound  and  nfil  coinage — ^the  only 
possible  decimal  system  in  which  the  pound  can  find  a  place  as  a  coin 
of  account 

The  arguments  in  &your  of  this  scheme  appeal  to  foreign  experience  and 
scientific  authority,  as  well  as  to  general  reasoning.  They  may  be  shortly 
stated  as  follow : — 

All  the  foreign  countries  which  have  adopted  the  decimal  principle  have 
pronounced  it  more  convenient  than  their  former  system  of  coina^ ;  while, 
m  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  to  work  not  innarmoniously  with  a  non- 
decimd  scale  of  weights  and  measures,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
with  one  absolutely  identical  with  our  own. 

There  is  a  great  preponderance  of  scientific  authority,  together  with 
some  support  from  the  mercantile  classes,  in  favour  of  the  aedmal  principle 
in  the  particular  form  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme. 

The  decimal  principle  is  recommended  by  its  harmony  vnth  the  uni- 
yersal  s^tem  of  arithmetic.  The  adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage  would 
greatly  simplify  mercantile  accounts  and  other  arithmetical  operations,  by 
banishing  compoimd  arithmetic  altogether  if  weights  and  measures  were 
also  readjusted  on  a  decimal  basis ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  this 
boQefit  would  be  secured  even  if  the  coinage  alone  were  decimalized,  while 
the  rest  of  the  metrical  system  remained  on  its  present  footing. 

The  importance  of  retaining  the  pound  must  determine  the  choice  among 
di£Perent  decimal  systems  in  &your  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme. 
The  main  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  as  follow: — 
The  experience  of  foreign  countries  must  be  qualified  by  the  following 
considerations: — 

a.  In  almost  every  instance  the]^  were  driven  to  a  decimal  system  bj  the 
excessive  confiision  of  their  former  coinage,  or  by  the  desire  of 
assimilating  their  practice  to  that  of  important  contiguous  States; 
and  there  is  no  instance  <;f  any  decimal  system  having  been  preferred 
to,  or  even  brought  into  comparison  with,  a  coinage  at  all  approach- 
ing in  convenience  our  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
5.  The  decimal  coinages  now  in  existence  are,  without  exception,  strictly 
centesimal ;  that  is,  they  consist  practically  of  two  coins  only,  in  the 
relation  of  100  to  1.  The  firanc  of  100  centimes,  the  dollar  of  100 
cents,  the  rouble  of  100  copecks,  the  florin  of  100  cents,  the  lira  of 
100  centisimi,  the  ducat  of  100  grani,  the  drachma  of  100  lepta,  the 
Bcudo  of  lOOiMgocchi,  the  ricksdoliur  of  100  or,  are  examples  of  this 
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nniTonal  law ;  and  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  eminetitlj  sog^ 
gestiye,  from  the  &ct  that  their  law  actoall j  attempted  to  fomid  a 
millesimal  system^  which  was  rejected  in  practice  m  &yonr  of  the 
simpler  relation  of  one  dollar  to  100  cents*  An  analo^ns  simplifi- 
cation could  only  be  applied  to  the  ponnd  and  mil  oomage  on  the 
inadmissible  supposition  that  a  cent  of  about  2^  in  value  would  be 
small  enough  to  serve  as  the  lowest  unit  of  the  decimal  scale. 

Although  the  weight  of  scientific  authority  may  be  in  &vour  of  the  pro- 
ject, it  is  hj  no  means  unanimously  so ;  while  the  judgment  of  practical 
men  of  busmess  is  generally  adverse  to  the  experiment 

The  advanta^  of  the  decimal  scheme  would  be  confined  to  accounts 
and  paper  calcmation,  and  may^  besides,  be  secured  without  any  change  in 
the  ooinaee  by  all  who  choose  to  acquire  the  very  easy  art  of  reducing  money 
to  decim^  by  a  process  of  inspection  and  memory. 

The  ready  divisibility  of  the  numbers  4,  12,  and  20,  especially  by  binuy 
fiustors,  renders  the  present  coinage  more  suitable  for  mental  arithmetic, 
and  for  the  processes  of  paying  and  receiving,  and  more  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  mode  of  dividing  material  quantities,  and  with  the  existing 
scales  of  weights  and  measures,  than  any  decimal  system.  The  projected 
coinage  would,  therefore,  be  less  advantageous  than  the  present  for  the 
daily  operations  of  retail  traffic,  which,  when  their  frequency  is  taken  into 
account,  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
coinage. 

The  pound  and  mil  system  would  furnish  no  minimum  coin  for  com«- 
mercial  purposes  at  all  comparable  in  convenience  to  the  penny,  the  cent  of 
about  2}d  being  too  large,  and  the  mil  as  much  too  small,  while  the  choice 
of  the  half-cent  would  involve  the  use  of  a  column  in  mercantile  accounts 
similar  to  the  farthings  column,  which  has  fallen  into  disuse  from  its  incon- 
venience. Thus  all  tiie  processes  of  calling  over  and  copying,  which  occur 
more  frequently  in  account-keeping  than  actual  calculations,  would  be  im- 
peded bv  the  use  of  an  additioniu  column,  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  number  of  figures  required. 

In  addition  to  these  permanent  inconveniences,  the  change  would  be 
attended  by  transitional  evils  greater  than  have  ever  been  successfuUy  en- 
countered. The  suitableness  of  the  present  coinage  for  huckstering  traffic 
would  increase  the  tenacity  with  which  the  poor  especially  would  cling  to 
it ;  the  impossibility  of  finding  equivalents  for  the  present  money  in  the 
new  coinage,  besides  causmg  mucn  temporary  injustice,  great  difficulty  in 
adjusting  ued  rates  and  tolls,  and  considerable  derangement  of  commercial 
business,  would  necessitate  a  revision  of  the  Post^ffice,  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise,  of  the  whole  fiscal  system  so  far  as  it  depends  on  penny  stamps,  and 
of  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  leading  inevitably  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  countnr. 

Giving  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  establishment  of  the  pound  and  mil  coinage  would  not 
be  an  unmixed  benefit,  and  that  the  expediency  of  the  experiment  must 
depend  on  the  balance  to  be  struck  between  the  conveniences  and  the 
inconveniences  which  would  result  from  the  change. 

The  superiority  of  a  decimal  coinage  ou^ht  to  oe  quite  certain,  and  very 
considerable,  to  justify  us  in  recommending  a  change,  which  would  be 
attended  by  the  serious  transitional  difficulties  to  which  we  have  referred. 
We  can  cuscover  no  such  marked  superiority.     On   the  contrary,  the 
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most  aitdotiB  considaration  wliidi  we  have  be^  able  to  give  to  the  sobject 
has  &iled  to  satisfy,  us  that  the  projected  coinage  would  exhibit  aoj  balmce 
of  convenience  at  all  over  that  which  we  now  emplov. 
.  One  practical  question  remains  to  be  considered — Should  the  issue  of 
the  florin  be  contmued,  or  ought  that  coin  to  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion ? 

The  florin  was  originally  struck  as  an  experimental  step  to  fEK^ilitate  the 
introduction  of  the  pound  and  mil  sjrstem^  if  that  form  of  coinage  should 
be  ultimately  approved.  Except  with  that  view,  there  af^pears  to  be  no 
advantage  obtained  by  the  circulation  of  such  a  coin  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  inconvemence  of  its  close  approximation  in  size  and  in  value 
to  the  half-ax)wn.  Both  should  not,  we  think,  remain  as  permanent 
elements  of  our  coinage ;  and  when  once  it  is  definitely  settled  that  tiie  pound 
and  mil  project  is  too  dangerous  an  experiment  to  be  ventured  on,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  half-crown  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  more  con- 
venient of  the  two  coins.  As  the  first  step  to  the  introduction  of  the 
decimal  principle,  and  as  part  of  the  general  scheme,  the  florin,  in  its 
present  snape,  is  objectionable.  The  value  of  the  decimal  principle  for 
practical  purposes  consists  in  the  facilities  it  gives  for  treating  ever^  coin 
rather  as  a  multiple  of  some  lower  denomination  than  as  a  fraction  of 
a  higher  unit  To  be  consistent  with  this  leading  idea,  the  florin  ought 
to  bear  upon  its  fiuse  the  number  of  cents  or  imls  which  it  represents, 
instead  of  being  stamped  with  the  inscription,  ''one-tenth  of  a  pound,^ 
which  is  impressed  on  the  present  issue. 

-  Whatever  view  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  course  to  be  ultimately 
pursued,  we  think  the  florin  oimht  to  be  recalled.  If  our  recommendations 
are  to  be  adopted,  we  shall  faU  back  upon  the  old  half-crown ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  a  decimal  coinage  should  not  yet  be  absmdoned, 
.a  new  florin  might  be  issued  more  in  harmony  witii  the  decimal  principle 
in  its  working  shape,  than  the  coin  now  in  circulation.  The  Pactional 
character  given  to  tne  florin  is  an  example  of  the  inexpediency  of  taking  a 
partial  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a  great  chimge  without  having 
previously  formed  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  true  character  ot 
the  proposal,  and  of  the  form  which  the  experiment  ought  to  assume. 
It  teaids  to  present  a  decimal  coinage  in  its  most  inconvenient  and  inde- 
fensible shape,  as  a  system  of  decimal  division  of  the  pound  instead  of 
decimal  aggregation  of  some  minimum  unit.  The  one  idea  appeals  to 
a  presum^  familiarity  with  decimal  fractions,  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  caimot  be  supposed  to  possess ;  the  other  asks  nothing  more  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  processes  of  simple  arithmetic 

The  error,  as  we  conceive  it  to  be,  which  has  thus  been  committed, 
ought  to  warn  us  against  taking  any  further  step  without  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  bearings  of  me  whole  question.  A  decimal  coinage 
is  one  element  of  a  complete  decimal  system,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  florin  is  one  element  in  a  decimal  coinage;  and  to  decide  in  favour  of  a 
change  in  the  coinage  without  first  determining  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  take  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  metrical  system,  would 
be  to  fall  into  the  same  mistake,  in  a  far  more  serious  and  important  shape, 
that  was  committed  in  issuing  florins  in  their  present  form,  before  any  final 
adjudication  on  the  general  question  of  decimal  coins. 

Any  precipitate  decision  on  an  isolated  part  of  what  is  really  one  great 
question,  is  the  more  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  because  a  change  onoe 
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introduced  into  the  coina^  will  be  irrevocable,  and  ought  not  to  be 
hazarded  until  every  consideration  bearing  upon  the  question  has  been 
fuDy  entered  into.  When  we  consider  uie  intimate  relation  between 
weights  and  measures,  and  coins — ^that  is,  between  the  instruments  by 
means  of  which  commodities  are  divided  and  distributed,  and  the  instru- 
ments by  which  the  commodities  so  divided  are  paid  for — it  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  a  proposition  can  be  seriously  made  to  introduce,  at  the  cost 
of  much  temporary  inconvenience,  a  new  system  of  coinage,  without 
reference  to  the  nature  or  principle  of  that  simplification  of  our  weights 
and  measures  which  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system  appear  to  render 
indispensable. 

We  have  scales  of  weights  and  measures  containing  a  strong  infiision  of 
binary  and  duodecimal  factors,  but  with  a  considerab^  admixture  of  other 
modes  of  progression,  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  them* 
It  would  be  an  obvious  improvement  to  reduce  this  system  to  some 
harmonious  form ;  and  the  fint  question  which  would  present  itself  would 
be  whether  the  decimal,  the  duodecimal,  or  the  binary  law  of  progression 
ought  to  be  preferred.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  on  this  point  could  not 
fiul  materially  to  affect  the  expediencv  of  altering  our  coinage,  and  the 
direction  which  the  change  should  tal:e.  If  the  number  10  ^ould  be 
selected,  after  due  inquiry,  as  the  base  of  the  general  metrical  system,  the 
question  of  the  coinage  would  be  greatly  simplified,  and  no  harm  would 
result  from  its  having  oeen  postponed ;  whereas,  if  a  duodecimal  or  binary 
system  of  weights  and  measures  were  found  to  be  the  best,  the  previous 
introduction  of  decimals  into  the  coinage  might  be  a  fatal  bar  to  any  satis- 
&ctorv  adjustment  of  the  entire  metric^  system. 

A  nirther  advantage  of  such  an  extended  inquiry  as  we  have  suggested 
would  be,  that  it  mi^t  difect  attention  to  the  debateable  question  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  penny  or  halfpenny,  and  the  pound  and  mil 
stfiemes,  which,  under  existing  curcumstances,  we  have  found  it  impossible 
to  entertain.  It  would,  at  the  same  time,  afford  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  of  a  comprehensive  project  which  has  been  suggested 
for  rendering  the  whole  system  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  more 
strictly  duodecimal  than  it  is  at  present 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  think  that  if  any  further  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  a  change  in  our  present  coinage  is  contemplated,  the 
investigation  should  embrace  the  whole  subject,  induding  both  the  scheme 
of  introducing  the  decimal  principle  into  me  entire  metrical  system,  and 
that  of  making  a  similar  change  on  the  basis  of  the  number  12.  After 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  examination — ^aft»r  every  proie(;t  has  been 
completdy  sifted — it  may  be  hoped  that  the  controversy,  which  has  now 
been  so  long  pending,  wiU  be  finally  set  at  rest  by  a  generally  accepted 
decision  either  in  favour  of  our  present  system,  or  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  modifications  which  have  been  suggested. 

When  once  the  general  character  of  the  changes  to  be  introduced  had 
been  determined,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  decide  whether  the 
whole  should  •  be  undertaken  a,t  once,  or  whether  one  alteration  might 
not  be  made  to  pave  the  way  for  another.  To  take  one  step  at  a  time  may 
be  as  prudent  as  a  rule  of  action,  as  it  is  rash  and  unphilosophical  as 
a  method  of  inquiry;  and  though  we  are  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
coming  to  any  partial  conclusion  without  a  complete  examination  of  the 
whole  question,  no  such  olyection  would  lie  to  the  gradual  execution  of 
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Buocessive  portions  of  a  oomprehensive  scheme,  after  the  general  directioin 
which  our  steps  should  take  had  been  conclusivelj  determined. 

In  referring  to  matters  which  lie  beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  onr 
commission,  we  woold  be  understood  to  have  intimated  no  opinion  as 
to  what  the  result  of  ftirther  investigation  might  be.  Not  only  are  we  not 
called  upon  by  the  terms  of  our  commission  to  pronounce  any  judgment 
on  these  topics,  but  we  have  not  sufficient  materials  before  us  to  enaUe  us 
safely  to  do  so.  The  only  opinion  which  we  desire  to  express  is,  that 
imder  existing  circumstances,  while  our  weights  and  measures  remain 
as  at  present,  and  so  long  as  the  principle  on  which  their  simplification 
ought  to  be  founded  is  undetermined,  we  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
in^oduce  the  decimal  principle  into  the  coinage  alone. 

The  report  and  draft  report  were  accompanied  with  an  analysis  of  the 
answers  to  Lord  Overstone's  questions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of 
mental  arithmetic,  by  6.  W.  Hemming,  M.  A.,  and  by  a  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Hubbard  embodving  observations  to  accompany  his  signature  to  the  report 
In  the  memorandum  Mr.  Hubbard  made  the  following  observations  on  the 
advantages  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme: — ^As  it  was  impracticable  to  test 
the  principle  of  decimals,  except  by  taking  some  definite  scheme  and  oon- 
trastmg  it  with  the  existing  s^rstem,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the 
various  plans  described  in  the  prmted  evidence  laid  before  the  Commissioners^ 
and  of  these  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  was  selected  as  the  best,  because 
every  other  scheme  would  either — 1,  subvert  the  exiating  standard  of  value ; 
2,  displace  to  a  serious  extent  the  gold  and  silver  coins  now  current ;  3,  intro- 
duce a  discrepancy  between  moneys  of  account  and  moneys  of  exchange; 
or,  4,  substitute  for  the  pound  sterling  some  other  value  as  me  highest  unit 
On  ihe  other  hand,  the  pound  and  mil  scheme^  is  distinguished  j&om  the 
rival  propositions  not  only  by  the  approval  of  a'  parliamentary  committee, 
and  by  a  large  array  of  scientific  and  influential  supporters,  but  by  its 
retaining  the  jpoimd,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  vAt 
importanca  The  high  unit  upon  which  the  monetary  system  of  this 
country  is  based,  has  peculiar  suivantages  in  the  brevity  and  consequent 
accuracy  with  which  large  sums  are  expressed  and  made  the  subject  of 
contract  The  £  or  sovereign  is  not  omy  the  expression  of  value,  but  it 
is  also  the  trUringic  value  miich  it  represents;  all  contracts,  public  and 
private,  all  settlements  of  property,  all  financial  engagements  between  this 
and  other  countries,  are  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  unit,  so 
that  its  displacement  would  be  an  evd  of  most  serious  magnitude,  such  as 
would  outweigh  any  advantages  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  change. 

Divested  of  all  needless  complexities,  the  pound  and  nul  scheme  may  be 
in  the  simplest  way  described  as  substituting  for  the  present  denominaaons 
of  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  resulting  m)m  the  i^uction  of  the  pound 
by  the  divisors  20, 12,  and  4,  the  new  denomination  of  florins,  cents,  and 
mils,  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  i>ound  (the  common  basis  of  both 
systems)  by  me  divisor  10.  The  coins  which  would  circulate  in  harmony 
with  this  system  would  be:  Gold — ^the  soverei^,  equal  to  1,000  mils; 
half-sovereign,  600  mils.  Silver— crown*  250  mils;  half-crown,  125  mils; 
florin,  100  mils ;  shilling,  50  mils ;  half-shilljng  (perhaps),  25  mils ;  and 
a  new  piece  of  1  cent,  or  (to  replace  the  4(2.  and  3d.  pieces)  10  mils. 
Copper — ^new  coins  of  5,  or  4,  2,  1. 

Tne  only  change  required  in  the  present  silver  coinage  would  be  the 
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sabfititation  of  a  new  piece  of  ten  mils,  or  one  cent,  for  the  existing 
groats  and  threepenny  pieces,  and  nossibl^  of  a  twentj-mil  piece  for  halN 
uiillings.  The  copper  money  wonla  require  an  entire  re-coinage,  and  the 
Croyemment  might,  upon  proclamation,  receive  pence,  halfpence,  and 
fiurthings,  in  exchange  tor  pieces  of  five  or  four  mils,  two  mils,  and  one  mil, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  farthings  for  twenty-five  mils.  No  loss  could 
thus  accrue  to  the^  holders  of  copper  money,  nor  would  any  loss  be  expe- 
rienced by  the  Mmt,  as  the  new  coins  (being  mere  tokens)  might  be  made 
considerably  lighter  in  proportion  than  the  old.  The  French  bronze-piece 
of  ten  centunes,  which  is  equivalent  in  value  to  our  penny,  is  in  weight 
only  equal  to  our  halfpenny;  but  without  diminishing  the  weight  of  our 
copper  money  to  the  extent  of  one-half  it  might  still  be  so  far  lightened  as 
to  raord  a  gain  to  the  Oovemment  on  the  re-coinage,  while  it  be^une  more 
convenient  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Indeed,  the  substitution  of  bronze 
for  our  ponderous  copper  money  ought  to  take  place,  whether  the  coinage 
be  decimalized  or  not.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for 
the  exchange  of  the  copner  coin,  it  might  be  ordered  by  royal  procla- 
mation, that  thenceforth  tne  copper  shomd  be  exchangeable  for  silver  coin 
at  the  rate  of  100  mils  for  the  norin  or  double  shilling,  and  that  accounts 
should  be  legally  stated  only  in  pounds,  florins,  cents,  and  mils.  In  con- 
trasting the  pound  and  mil  scheme  with  our  present  system,  the  subject 
divides  into  two  parts,  viz.,  ''moneys  of  account,"  and  ''moneys  of 
exchange." 

In  a  perfect  system,  the  "  moneys  of  account"  would  be  identical  with 
certain  "moneys  of  exchange;"  and  the  existing  harmony  between  them 
in  this  country  is  an  advantc^,  the  loss  of  which  would  hardly  be  compen- 
sated by  the  mtroduction  of  the  decimal  principle  into  "  account-keepmg  " 
only.  Transactions  of  the  smallest  scale  are,  in  most  instances,  not  recorded 
at  aU ;  some  retail  transactions  are  recorded  on  one  side  only,  and  in  the 
aggregate ;  others  again  give  rise  to  accounts  in  which  they  are  recorded 
byboui  buyer  and  seller,  while  the  more  important  wholesale  transactions 
occasion  extensive  calculations  and  entries  of  "  account-keeping,"  and  are 
settled  through  the  medium  of  banking  expedients  without  the  intervention 
of  "  moneys  of  exchange."  The  "  coinage,"  therefore,  the  use  of  which 
this  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider,  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
process  of  buying  and  selling  by  retail,  and  by  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
those  purposes  will  be  mainly  decided  the  question  of  public  convenience, 
as  involved  in  the  multiplicity  of  small  payments. 

As  affecting  "  moneys  of  account,"  it  is  asserted  in  favour  of  the  decimal 
system  (by  which  term  I  always  now  mean  the  pound  and  mil  scheme)— 
that  it  would  simplify  accounts  and  lead  to  greater  accuracy ;  that  it 
would  diminish  the  labour  of  calculations ;  that  it  would  tend  to  the  con- 
venience of  those  engaged  in  exchange  operations;  and  that  it  would 
facilitate  the  education  of  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  decimal  pound  and  mil  system 
affirm — ^That  it  would  require  four  columns  instead  of  three ;  that  it  would 
require  more  figures  to  record  the  same  facts ;  that  it  would  require  the 
use  of  higher  figures ;  that  it  would  confiise  and  largely  increase  the  labour 
of  calculations  and  acoount-keepinff ;  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the 
purposes  of  foreign  exchange;  ana  that  it  would  be  utterly  and  altogether 
unpracticable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  business. 

Both  tixe  assumptions  in  fiivour  of  the  (decimal)  pound  and  mil  scheme. 
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and  the  objections  orged  against  it,  appear  on  examination  to  have  been 
greatly  overstated. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  decimal  ponnd  and  mil  scheme  with  the  present 
system,  these  features  appear : — In  each  system  there  are  four  denominations 
of  money,  bnt  while  in  the  present  system  the  denomination  of  shillings  and 
the  denomination  of  pence  both  reqnire  a  double  column,  the  denominations 
of  florins  and  cents  require  each  but  a  single  column.  For  the  whole  range 
of  moneys  the  present  system  requires,  therefore,  six  columns;  the  pound 
and  mil  system  requires /bur  columns.  The  statement  o(£JLc.fn,  requires 
fewer  figures  than  a  parallel  statement  of  £  $.  <L  /.,  but  rather  more  figures 
than  would  be  used  if  farthings  were  omitted.  If  on  an  ayera^  a  statement 
of  money  in  florins,  cents,  and  mils  require  100  figures — a  similar  statement 
in  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings  may  require  114  figures— or  in  shillings 
and  pence,  omitting  &rthings,  88  figures.  The  addition  and  multiplication  of 
£Jl,  c  m.  are  effected  by  the  simple  operation  of  each  of  those  rules,  while 
the  addition  or  multiplication  of  £.  s.  d,  f.  reouires  the  exercise  of  division, 
and  to  multiply  or  oiyide  sums  comprismg  i,.  b.  d.f.  requires  many  more 
figured  than  would  be  needed  for  similar  operations  in  decimals.  The 
occurrence  of  higher  figures  in  the  addition  of  mils  and  cents  than  in  that 
of  pence,  arising  firom  the  pence  immediately  less  than  one  shilling  being 
11  and  10,  yields  a  very  slight  advantage  in  the  addition  of  the  first  column 
of  pence,  and  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  existence  of  a  second 
column.  Comparing  statements  of  £  «.  d.  /.  with  statements  of  £JL  c.  rtu, 
the  economy  of  figures  b  in  favour  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  but 
as  it  is  admitted  that  mils  cannot  be  left  out  of  that  scheme  owing 
to  the  high  value  (2id)  of  the  cent,  and  that  on  the  other,  hand,  in  au 
larger  accounts  fiurthings  are  now  neglected,  the  difference  in  number  of 
figures  is  turned  against  the  nound  and  mil  scheme.  So  fiir  as  the 
decimal  system  simplifies  calculation  generally,  so  far,  also,  the  computa- 
tions of  foreign  exchanges  would  be  facilitated  by  the  adoption  of  that 
system ;  but  mere  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  any  other  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  could  accrue  to  English  merchants  by  the  equivalent 
which  they  give  being  expressed  decimally  or  non-decimally.  The  rate  of 
exchange  wmch  this  country  ^ves  or  takes  is  regulated  with  reference  to 
the  value  of  the  pound  sterlmg,  and  so  long  as  the  standard  of  value 
remams  unaltered,  a  variation  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  subsidiary 
coins  would  be  wholly  immaterial. 

The  exchange  between  London  and  Si  Petersburg,  for  instance,  may  be 
.38dL  per  silver  ruble,  but  that  statement  means  38  times  the  240th  part  of 
IL  If  the  penny  were  altered  in  its  value,  or  were  altogether  suppressed, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  other  and  equally  accurate 
expressions  of  the  sterling  equivalent  given  by  London  for  the  sdver  ruble. 
If  even  the  disuse  of  the  present  minor  English  coins  were  to  lead  to  a 
reversal  of  the  custom  now  partially  prevailing,  and  if  foreign  countries 
were  to  give  the  variable  for  the  invariable  pound  sterling,  still  no  incon- 
venience could  arise.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  regards  the  foreign  exchanges, 
both  the  praise  and  censure  levelled  against  decimals  have  been  entirely 
misplaced. 

An  important  economy  of  time  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  arithmetic 
seems  to  nave  been  inferred  firom  the  economy  of  time  which  the  Decimal 
system  would  effect  in  the  praciiee  of  arithmetic ;  but  the  gain  is  exces- 
sively overrated,  for  the  objectiop  to  the  present  system  is  not  that  it 
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reqxures  any  abstrase  or  difficult  operations,  but  that  it  occasions  a  larger 
expenditure  of  labour,  and  needs  several  roles  of  arithmetic  to  effect  com- 
pound addition  or  multiplication.  Yet  eveir  possible  calculation  touching 
pounds,  shilling,  and  pence,  can  be  made  bj  the  aid  of  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  most  meagre  arithmetical 
education  could  omit  either  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division, 
so  that  the  expected  gain  must  arise,  if  at  all,  from  stopping  short  of  the 
more  complete  education  in  arithmetic  rendered  necessary  by  the  complex 
computations  which  the  present  system  requires. 

Even  for  their  primary  and  essential  puiposes,  the  payment  of  the  wages 
of  labour  and  the  purchase  of  commodities  in  retad,  the  fitness  of  our 
existing  coins  is  as  confidently  denied  by  one  party  as  it  is  asserted  by 
another.  To  determine  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  is 
not  so  much,  however,  the  object  of  this  inquiry,  as  to  consider  the  alleged 
superioriiy  of  the  coins  wmch  would  supphmt  them  under  a  Decimal 
system. 

The  opponents  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme  affirm  that,  to  decimalize  the 
coinage  upon  that  system  would  entail  these  evils: — l.^That  it  would 
occasion  an  immediate  loss  of  4  per  cent  to  the  holders  of  copper  money. 
2.  That  the  cent  and  mil  would  not  be  interchangeable  with  the  penny, 
halfpenny,  and  farthing.  3.  That  the  cent  and  mifare  ill  fitted  for  mental 
conception  and  calculation.  4.  That  they  would  not  harmonize  with  our 
present  non-decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  would  perma- 
nently expose  the  people  to  loss  in  the  purchase'  of  commodities  in  small 
quantities  arising  from  the  constant  occurrence,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
price  to  decimal  coins,  of  a  fraction  which  would  be  charged  against  the 
purchaser.  1. — A.  The  first  of  these  objections  might  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Government  calling  in  and  exchanging  the  existing  copper  coin  at  its 
present  value.  2. — A.  The  non-interchangeability  of  the  lower  coins  would 
create  two  difficulties  requiring  specific  adjustment  Debts  contracted 
under  the  old  system  could  not,  in  all  instances,  be  exactiy  discharged  in 
the  new  coinage,  but  the  slight  and  unimportant  difference  would  be  settied 
in  accordance  with  some  legal  provision.  Customs  duties,  taxes,  stamps, 
wages,  and  tolls,  whenever  levied  by  the  peony,  would  require  revision,  and 
in  many  cases  alteration.  The  postage,  receipt,  cheque,  and  newspaper 
penny  stamp  would  be  the  first  and  most  important  taxes  requiring  revision. 
Each  of  these  might  be  kept  closely  to  its  present  rate  by  being  fixed  at 

4  mils,  or  it  might  be  raisea  to  5.  in  the  former  case,  the  revenue  would 
lose  some ,  100,000Z. ;  in  the  latter  it  would  gain  very  largely.  Whether 
the  stamp  be  one  of  4  mils  or  of  5,  it  should  determine  the  coinage  of  a  4  or ' 

5  mil  piece  (for  they  should  not  coexist,  as  their  similarity  would  lead  to 
many  mistakes),  so  that  the  stamp  may  be  procured  with  a  single  coin. 
The  5  nul  piece  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  half  a  cent  The  4 
mil  piece,  being  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  penny,  would  go  fiur  towards 
reconciling  the  people  to  the  new  system. 

The  customs  and  excise  duties  would  require  adjustment;  but  there 
would  be  no  cause  of  regret  for  this  necessity.  Both  schedules  require 
simplification,  being  still  embarrassed  with  the  additional  5  per  cent  imposed 
m  1840.  In  the  re-adjustment  of  these  and  of  the  stamp  duties,  it  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  aim  at  an  equivalence  of  charge  for  each  item ;  and  it 
is  raising  gratuitous  difficulties  to  allege,  that  in  such  and  such  a  case  the 
Grovemment  would  lose  so  many  thousands,  and  that  in  such  another  the 
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people  would  be  so  much  more  heavily  taxed.  There  is  no  separate  or  con- 
nicting  interest  between  the  Government  and  the  people.  The  Govemmeat 
are  the  stewards  of  the  people.  That  they  should  wisely  raise  and  ^x)nomi- 
cally  expend  the  national  revenue  is  important ;  but  whether  a  few  hundred 
thousands  are  levied  more  in  stamps  and  less  in  customs,  or  vice  versa,  is 
quite  immaterial.  The  pay  of  the  army  and  navy  would  present  no  serious 
difficulty.  All  existing  engagements  would  have  to  be  worked  out  and  be 
settled  at  the  present  rates^  while  future  engagements  would  be  made  in 
the  new  currency.  Generally,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no  insuperable 
difficulty  would  occur  in  the  re-adjustment  of  any  public  charge,  claiin^  or 
debt  Jrrivate  tolls  and  dues  would  require  a  most  careful  and  considerate 
treatment ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  re-adiust  them  upon  equitable 
terms  would  be  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  cnange. 

Mr.  Hubbart  briefly  summed  up  the  results  of  this  inquiry  upon  his  own 
mind: — 

1.  That  the  advantage  of  decimalizing  the  coinage  would  be,  as  affecting 
it  in  its  use,  as  "  Money  of  account,^  a  duninution  in  the  amount  of  labour 
in  acconnt-keeping,  and,  consequent  upon  the  greater  simplicity  of  the 
required  operations,  a  diminished  liability  to  error. 

2.  That  wherever  in  calculations  or  accounts  Decimal  statements  are 
supposed  to  diminish  labour,  they  can  be  resorted  to  under  the  present 
Bvstem,  as  exemplified  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  and  at  the  Equitable 
Assurance,  without  disturbing  the  coinage. 

3.  That  as  affecting  the  coinage  in  its  use  as  '^  Money  of  Exchange^ 
it  cannot  be  predicted  that  any  advantage  would  result  to  the  public  at 
large,  while  tne  process  of  transition  would  entail  inconveniences  of  greater 
or  less  duration  upon  the  labouring  classes. 

4.  That  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  copper  money  would  require  the 
re-adjustment  of  many  taxes,  dues,  and  tolls,  easily  effected  when  levied  by 
the  Government,  but  requiring  much  consideration  and  judicious  treatment 
when  private  rights  are  mvolved  in  them,  and  opposing  in  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  conflicting  interests  one  of  the  most  formi^kble  obstacles  to  the 
change 

5.  That  a  recoinage  of  the  existing  copper  money  ought  to  be  made 
under  any  circumstances,  and  that  the  additional  labour  of  recoiningthe 
silver  pieces  of  three,  four,  and  possibly  of  six  pence,  would  be  no  sutetan- 
tial  oUection  to  the  adoption  of  a  Decimal  coinage. 

6.  That  deUberatelv  weighing  the  presumed  advantages  of  the  proposed 
change  against  the  wide-spread  inconvenience  of  the  transitional  difficolties 
which  must  attend  it  even  if  successful,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  a  Decimal  division  of  the  Coinage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  resolutions  which  constitute  the 
finalreport  of  the  Commission. 

With  the  final  Report  there  is  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  answers 
to  Lord  Overstone's  question  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of 
mental  arithmetic  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemming,  M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  all  the  answers  to  Lord  Overstone's 
questions  were  met  by  Mr.  Hemming,  we  may  give  the  following.  The 
question  was, — ^**0n  what  ground  does  your  objection  to  our  present 
system  of  coins  rest?''  To  fliis  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart,  answered,— 
"On  the  grounds— (a)  That  it  is  inconvenient;  (6)  circuitous ;  (c) need- 
lessly coHiplex;  (d)  productive  of  arithmetical  difficulty,  and  mereby 
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affording  op^eniiiffs  for  error;  (e)  a  cause  of  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time 
in  the  practical  business  of  life ;  (/)  a  dog  on  educational  progress,  and, 
as  such,  a  grievance  and  an  injury  to  the  community ;  (a)  obstructive  of 
clear  and  synoptic  views  in  all  financial  and  statistical  discussions  where 
money  prices  are  concerned. 

/*(s)  Obstructive  of  clear  mews  in  commercial,  financial,  and  statistical 
discussions. — A  few  questions  will  illustrate  the  sort  of  obstructions  com- 
plained of — (1)  What  per  cent  is  an  income  tax  of  7(i  in  the  pound  ? 
(2)  WTho  sees,  when  it  is  first  proposed  to  him  to  pay  16A  in  the  pound, 
that  this  means  one-fifteenth  part  of  his  income  ?  (3)  what  is  the  diflference 
to  the  revenue  whether  a  duty  is  7|dL  or  dj^d.  in  the  pound,  on  50,000  cwt  ? 
(4)  On  a  population  of  29,000,000,  what  is  Is.  5^d.  per  head  ?  (6)  What 
per  cent  is  8«.  7id.  on  134Z.  14«.  S^d.  ?  (6)  What  annual  rate  of  interest 
is  6jdl  per  cent  for  II  days?  (7)  What  is  the  rate  per  cent  of  interest 
on  an  Exchequer  bill  at  2|{2.  per  diem  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that  in 
the  innumerable  such  cases  that  occur  in  the  sort  of  subjects  above 
mentioned^  the  system  o(  £  s.  d.  is  obstructive,  draws  off  the  attention 
unduly  from  the  subject  to  the  fibres,  and  exhausts  it  in  needless  detail  of 
calculation  ?  In  all  such  inquiries  the  use  of  logarithms  is  an  immense 
fecility ;  but  to  prepare  sums  for  their  use,  a  tedious  and  harassing  pre« 
liminary  reduction  to  pence  and  farthings  is  almost  always  necessary. 

Upon  this  comprenensive  answer  Mr.  Hemming  simply  observed, — 
^  2  Q/).  AU  these  illustrations  relate  to  paper  arithmetic  except  a  few  per- 
centage calculations,  in  which  I  admit  tne  superiority  of  decimals ;  but 
people  do  not  buy  7  or  8  per  cent  of  a  pound  of  sugar  or  tea,  but  so  iijiany 
ounces,  or  16thB ;  and  a  similar  observation  applies  to  all  retail  dealings. 
Percentage  reckonings  are  comparatively  if  not  absolutely  rare." 

The  Appendix  to  the  final  report  contains  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  ^ 
Kirby,  Aocountant-General  to  the  Army ;  Mr.  Richard  Madox,  Bromley, 
Accountant-General  of  the  Navy ;  Mr.  Lewis  Stephen  Lyne,  Acootmtimt 
and  Comptroller-General  of  the  Inland  Revenue;  Mr.  Henry  William 
Dobell,  Assistant  Comptroller-General  to  the  Board  of  Customs;  Mr. 
Alexander  Glen  Finlaison,  Actuary,  National  Debt  Office;  Mr.  William 
Henry  Draper,  C.B.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Canada;  Mr. 
Thomas  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint;  Mr.  Edward  Carleton  TujEhell, 
Inspector  of  Schools;  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan,  of  the  Equitable  Insurance 
Company;  Mr.  William  Miller,  of  the  Bank  of  England;  Mr.  Robert 
Dawoam,  of  Wisbeach,  General  Merchant;  Sir  Richard  Gbriffith,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  Ireland;  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  Engineer ;  Mr. 
Henry  William  Chisholm,  Senior  Officer  of  the  Exchequer  Bill  Depart- 
ment ;  Mr.  I.  S.  Morgan,  of  the  firm  Peabody  and  Co. ;  Sir  Charles  Fox ; 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Rowan  Moore,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Decimal  Coinage 
AssociaticHi. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  answers  firom  countries  where  a 
Decimal  system  nas  been  adopted : — 
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9-19 ;  6-8;  9*10 ; 
0*19-8;  0-6-01 
0*6-8;  0*9;  0-1; 
Copper,  9  p. 


Aooovnts,  1891. 
~  "      1861. 


1, 1891. 


QiiUder=9*46  _ 
=  146-88 
=9*10 

Noglrid. 


flnesUTor. 
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FSBSBHT  AHD  FoB 


OonntriM. 


Momji  of  Aooonnt  bj 
Law. 


CoiDB  In  CSrenUUiai  bj  Law. 


Fur jusr  Muub jb  of  AboohbL 


POSTUaiL 


Bete 

1,000  =  1  Dilrda. 
Notetion :— 

1000:  OOOtOOO. 

$  repretennng  thoa- 


n 


DedmalbjrUiw.batnot  yet  laBoad. 
Oold,  10$,5$.SS.lt. 
Sarer,  |M0,  $300,  flOO,  $060. 
Copper,  |0M,  |010. 
English  sovereign  eoirent  Ij  law 
at4$500. 


The  proaent 
account 
irifh  a 


accoonto  has  alwajs  eadated. 


thousands  of  mO- 


Bnble 
=  100 


Gold,  10*80, 5*16,  8*09. 
Silver,  1-50, 1*75  rabies. 
76,00,80,85,10,16,10 
Copper,10,l,8,8,l,i,ic. 


Banco  rnbUaa  =  100  oepeckn. 
A  daolmal   tyOxan  has  alwajs 


Dncfame 
=  tOOlepta. 


€k>ld,80dr. 
SUTer,6,  l.|,|dr. 
Copper,  10, 6,  S,  1  lepta. 
English,  Turkish,  and  FrsDchdr- 
cnlates  at  raloes  fixed  by  law. 


=  100  lepta. 


UhridSzaxb 


DoUar 

=     10 

=    100  cents. 

=  1,000  mils. 
Vlrtnally  only  dollar, 

=  100 


Gold,  80, 10, 6, 8, 8i,  1  ds. 
saver,  60,  as,  10, 5,  So. 
Copper,  lc.,ic 


,  Ji  ».  d,  eumney,  faryhig  In 
valoe  in  the  diiEBrent  States  to 
the  amoont  of  15«. 

.  Dollars  and  reals,  the 


CAU8B0  OF  ChAKGI, 


Omintries. 


I. 

of  Change. 


InoonvenJenoes,  If  any, 

of  Ibrmer  sTsfeem,  and  by  what 

Classes  felt. 


in. 

Beasons  for  sdeetlng 
the  New  System. 


No.  of  Question. 


Q.18. 


Q.  14-17. 


Q.  18,  19. 


Ftanoe 


1,  a.  A  wish  ftn-  nnity.  It  was 
part  of  a  great  system  com- 
prising weights  and  mea- 


8.  To  simplify  the  qrstem  of 
moneys,  and,  perhaps, 
throQgh  hatred  of  existing 
order  of  things. 

4, 6.  The  conAision  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  a  desire  tar  nni- 


1, 8, 8.  The  Inconveniences  of  a 
non-decimal  system,  Mt  by 
merchants  and  emjj^ofit  of 
finance,  and  ( I )  by  aU  dasses 
in  aoconnt  keeping. 

4.  Kooe,  in  paying  and  receivtng 
the  decimal  system  is  more 
simple. 


8, 8.  A  marked  preftarenoe  fer 
a  decimal  system. 

The  adoption  of  the  vnlt  wss 
connected  with  the  metri- 
cal aystem. 

4.  The  choice  of  a  system  was 
indicated  and  Jnstifled  by 
the  general  system  of  aa- 


SABDUriA 


1,8,8.  The  French  introdnoed 
tbeir  system  in  1798 :  this 
was  soppressed  in  1814 ;  but 
the  habits  contracted  dorinir 
the  French  ooenpatlon,  and 
the  evident  advantsges  of 
an  nnifonn  monetary  sys- 
tem were  the  causes  of  its 
re-estabMshmwit. 


1.  Before  the  last  change,  the 
inconvenience  was  felt  in 
returning  to  the  system 
which  existed  before  the 
Fkench  occupation*  ■ 


1.  The  Ftench  occupation,  and 
the  constant  interooone 
with  F^rance,  had  ren- 
dered the  new  money 
fiunfUar  to  the  public,  and 
induced  the  wiah  to  assi- 
milate the  conrency  with 
that  of  France. 


TOMUVT- 


To  do  away  with  the  imagioflry 

unit,  the  **scndo." 
To  adopt  a  decimal  system. 


Conqdezi^y  in  aooonnti* 


The  fiortn,  being  eq[ual  to  400 
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If  OHXTB  IHB  THsnt  YALjm    coKtinueeL 


Cmomnttft 
VahiM. 


rabies 
7  rabies. 


9SphaBiiiz=100 


Fonner  G<rtns. 


SiWer,  1 
$060, 

^: 

EngUsh  gold  eorrent. 


$010. 


Goins  asme  ss  at 
present:  bat,  to 
arold  agio,  Tallies 
changed. 


Silver  phoonlz  i 
80-lepta  pieee. 

Turkish  coins  e 
rent. 


A  mixture  of  EngUsh, 
Spanish,  French, 
and     Portngnese, 


Date  of 
Change. 


»  Joly,  1854. 
but  not  yet 
carried  oat. 


1889. 


1888. 


1786. 
of  col 
1796. 


Weights  and 

Measores  Decimal 

or  No? 


At  present  not  deei- 
msl.  French  me- 
trical system  to 
be  established  In 
1863. 


Not  decimal. 


Decimal  by  law,  1836, 
bat  not  in  ose. 

Old  Tnrkish  system 
in  ose. 


Not  decimsl. 
Same  ss  in  England. 


The  Continental  Congress,  early  in  the 
rerolntionary  war,  Issoed  paper  mo- 
ney, of  which  the  dollar  was  the  anlt. 


Intrinsic  ralne  of  Ootna. 


1  *6857  grammes  line  gold. 
=S6069  grains        do. 
=68-:i8<l. 
StlTsr  cohied  as  a  token  at  the 
rate   of  66'96d.   per   os.   of 
English  standard  silTer. 


Ruble  r:  17*99  grammes  line  silver. 
=S77'6S  grains  do. 

=4  francs. 
Imperials  10*80  rabies. 

=  12  grammes  fine  gold. 
=  186-18  grafai^     do. 
Roble     £88*18d. 


Drachme  =  4*0998.  grammes  ; 
sUTer. 

=  63  18  grains  do. 
=  0*8964  francs. 


Dol]ar=98*83  grains  line  gold. 

=49-3Sd. 
surer  coined  as  a  token  at  rate  of 

68*a6<f.    per  os.  of  English 

stsndard  silrar. 


Aia>  ITS  Bbsultb. 


IV. 

Was  the  Change 

oompalsory  and  immediate  ? 


Q.  37-80. 


V. 

Has  It  been  ellbctnal? 


Q.81. 


VI. 
Was  it  anpopolar? 
If  so,  with  whom? 


Q.33. 


vn. 

Is  the  present  a  S^vtem 

mora  conTenlent  than  the 

former? 


Q.88. 


1,3.  For  prtrata  persons  the 
change  was  not  at  flnt  obli- 
gatory, but  it  was  adopted  at 
once  oy  merchants. 

8.  There  wen  no  penalties  to 
enforae  It  till  1887,  when  tt 
was  enforced  by  a  fine  of  SO 
francs  for  pabllcofllcerSfS*  10 
francs  for  other  offenders. 

8.  The  old  system  conthiaed 
in  use  many  years  tai  pro- 
Tlnces    less  so  in  Paris. 

4.  The  introdnctlon  of  the  new 
coins  was  rery  slow. 


1.  Aooonnts  hara,  staice  the 
change  been  natarally  kept 
in  the  new  system,  bat  some 
of  the  lower  orders  stUl  con- 
found the  flranc,  S-IiTre,aad 
6-oent  piece,  SI  sou. 

4.  Ererybody  uses  the  new 
system— son  used  instead  of 
6  cents. 

6.  In  some  parts  of  France, 
Britanny,  and  AuTcrgne, 
the  old  system  has  been 


1.  The  change  was  well 
receired  by  all  classes 
of  society  *,  it  met  with 
opposition  only  from  a 
few  who  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  leara  It. 

8.  Tes;  with  lower 
classes  at  flrst,  bat 
not  at  present. 

2  4.  No. 

6.  The  change  was  on- 
popular,  and  oontlnned 
for  thirty  years,  be- 
caase  the  retail  dealers 
cheated  the  poor  in  the 
small  change. 


1.  More  convenient  for  the 
receipt  and  payment  of 
large  and  small  sums,  and 
fbr  calculations  and  ac- 
counts. 

3, 4,  6.  Far  mora  conve- 
nient, especially  in  keep- 
ing sooounts. 

8.  Tes ;  except  in  small 
trsnsactlons,  for  which  a 
duodecimal  system  is  pn- 
forred  by  many. 


8.  The  change  was  so  for  gra^ 
dnal,  that  tte  publle  had 
been  aocostomed  to  it  flrom 
the  time  of  the  French  oocu- 
patieii.  It  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  1837,and  enforced 
by  a  fine  of  60  francs. 


A  penalty  was  ordered  for 
the  non-observanoe  of  the 


1,3.  The  old  system  oon- 
tinued  tn  ose  concurrently 
with  the  new  many  years. 
At  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Noverese  and 
Llgnrla,  the  new  is  gene- 
rally adopted.  At  Genoa, 
lower  classes  snd  retail 
dealen  use  old  denomi- 
nations, and  sometimes 
merchants'  books  are  kept 
in  double  columna. 


Unpopular  with  the 
lower  classes  at  the 
outset,  but  they  sre 
gradually  becoming 
fluniliar  with  the  new 
system. 

3.  It  caused  no  popular 
disturbance,  and  was 
received  generally  with 


1,8.  More  convenient  in 
paying  and  receiving,  and 
in  keeping  aooonnts,  both 
in  large  and  small  trans- 


Averseness  to  change,  and  apathy,  both  of  the  people  and  the  Government,  have 
<  allowed  the  law  to  be  simply  a  dead  letter. 

The  only  result  hss  been  that  a  **  scudo  "  is  dlsosed ;  accounts  are  kept  in  lire, 
soldi,  and  denari.    The  florins  are  in  dreulation  without  inconvenlenoe. 
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Cjlusbs  of  Chahob 


No.ofQoMtton. 


CtniMofCluuge. 


Q.U. 


n. 

HaeoDTentenoM,  If  any, 

of  fimiier  STitem,  and  by  what 

Glaaaealblt. 


Q.  14-17. 


m. 

Beaaonslorietoetingf 
New  Syatem. 


Q.  lS-19. 


BSLQIUM- 


.  Tbe  French  tntrodnoed  their 
ayitem  dnring  their  ooen- 
patlon  in  1801.  In  1816,  at 
the  formation  of  the  King- 
dom of  Metherlandi.  the 
Dntch  gnilder  waa  adopted 
for  the  whole  oonntry.  At 
the  aepantlon  of  BeMnm  in 
1830,  the  adoption  of  a  mo- 
netary iyatem  waa 

<  the  8al4ectof(      " 


Before  1801  there  were,  at  leaat, 
foordifllBrent  legal  syatema 
of  aoooont.  The  inoomre- 
niencea  were  felt  by  all 
daaaea.  The  number  of 
eolna  lead  to  oonftiaion  and 
oomplodty.  Loaaeafollon. 
working  eiaaaea. 

There  doea  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  praetlcal  ineouTe- 
nienoe  m  the  iyatem  that 
waa  adopted  in  1816  to  1810. 


1.  The  first  oyitem  wna  intn^ 
dnoed  by  the  n«nch  for 
sake  of  unity. 

ikt  the  leat  change  In  1811, 
the  Fkench  syatem  waa 
choaen,  in  order  to  fodli- 
tate  oommerdal  relatkHw 
with  France,  and  in  order 
to  the  principle  of  nnity, 
which  charact!  ' 
nench  ^yMenu 


SwiTCIBMJIS* 


I.  The  neoeiaity  of  change, 
earned  by  the  eirenlation  of 
Fwaeh  and  Qerman  oobia 
at  e&oeatiTe  ralnea.  The 
qnantlty   of  bai 


1.  The  conftialon  of  the  dif- 
ferent monetary  qratema  of 
the  cantona. 

8.  Thedeaire  to  hare  one  ktaid 
of  money,  that  of  one  of 
neighbouring  Statea. 


The  lower  daaaea  anflbred 
flrom  being  compelled  to 
accept  theee  ooina  at  nxve 
than  their  Talne. 
Inconvenience  in  aocoont* 
keeping  of  former  syitem, 
and  in  paying  and  reoelT- 
Ing,  felt  chiefly  by  the 
abopkeepen  and  peaaania. 


1,  2.  A  change  being  de- 
cided on,  Switxerland  waa 
thonght  too  imall  for  n 
aeparate  qrstem,  and  had 
to  chooae  between  the 
French  and  German.  Her 
deelinga  with  n«nee  were 
tbe  largest,  and  Genera 
had  aUeady  adopted  the 
French  syatem* 

1.  The  florin  woald  have  been 
preferred  by  moat  cantona, 
bat  the  decimal  dlTirion 
gare  the  torn  in  foTonr  of 
the  French  system. 


lAOaUMOT 


In  1803  the  French  introdooed 
the  llraltaliana,eqnal  tothe 
French  franc,and  dedmaUy 
dlTided.  In  1813,  the  Ans- 
trlana  made  the  last  change 
to  harmonise  the  system 
with  their  own,  retaining 
the  decimal  diriaion. 


The  etrcnlation   of  dlfterent 
systems,  which  was  felt  by 


The  Anstrian  lira  waa  choaen, 
being  equal  to  one-third  of 
•  florin,  the  coin  cnnent 
inAnatrla. 


I.  Aprwrallingoptekmthatthe 
decimal  system  would  be 


1.  Grsat  oonftaskm  and  Inoon- 


purpoaes,fec. 
1.  The  detericrationof  the  coin 
by  unlawAil  practlcea  (clip- 
'  and  the  greater  oon- 
of  the  dec 


in  haring  too  many  ooina  of 
—  rent  practical  Taloea 


ping),  and 
Tenlence 


felt  in  paying  and  recelTlng, 

and  alao  hi  account  keeping. 

1.  Oiiefly  by  labouring  daaaea. 


1, 1.  The  florin  was  retained 
as  the  unit,  but  was  ded- 
maUy dirided;  the  excel- 
lent working  of  the  dedmal 
aystem  in  Fnmce  being  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  new 
mode  of  caknlatlon  baring 

-  been  femiliar  by  Inatruc- 
tion  at  the  public  achool. 


The  phosniz  waa  adopted  at  the 
separation  of  Greece  from 
~  '  'the  President 
When  the 
I  settled,  it 
waa  necessary  again  to  flx 
on  a  monetary  ayatem. 


Turkey,  by  1 
CiqK>diatrias. 


No  incouTenlenoe  was  felt,  as 
neither  the  phcenlz  nor  the 
drachme  haTO  erer  existed 
In  qnantitiea  anffldent  to 
meet  the  requirements  of 
trade. 


The  phomtK  did  not  contain 
the  legal  quantity  of  ailTcr. 


UMmn  Stat 


,  The  necesaity  and  the  oon- 
stitntional  duty  imposed  on 
Oongress  of  establishing  an 
uniform  currency  for  tbe 
States  at  the  separation  of 
tbe  States  from  the  mother 
country. 

,  The  uncertain  yaluatlon  of 
foreign  coins  which  filled 
the  channels  of  drenlaUon, 
and  the  superior  simplicity 
of  the  decimal  notation. 


I.  The  dUferentTalue  assigned 
to  the  old  currency  in  the 
several  States  which  created 
inoouTenlenoe  and  oonfli- 
aion. 

1.  All  the  inherent  inoonve- 
nienoes  <rf  the  pound  ster- 
ling and  ita  subdiTlsions, 
with  the  additional  compli- 
cations of  the  rartona  colo- 
nial currencies. 


1.  Tbe  people  were  flnniliar 
with  the  Spanish  doUar. 
The  decimal  dlyialon  of  it 
was  the  result  of  an  ab- 
stract preference  for  a 
dedmal  system. 

t.  The  dollar  was  not  adopted 
from  any  preference  of  the 
decimal  system,  for  it  was 
not  so  divided. 

The  dedmal  system  was  adop- 
ted fktnn  conslderattons  of 
convenienoe  and  almpli- 
dty. 
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Axi>  ITS  RB8ULT8-H»m<micei. 


IV. 

Wm  the  cbange  eom- 

pQliary  and  ImiMdiAto  ? 


HMitt 


VI. 
Was  in  unpopalar  ? 
if  ao,  with  whom? 


vn. 

Is  the  present  a  sjrstem 

more  oooTenient  tlian  the 

ftvmer? 


Q.  S7-a0. 


Q.81. 


Q8«. 


Q.  33. 


1.  The  andent  coins  were  gra- 
dually withdrawn  from  dr- 
ealatkn. 

Thecfaangewaa not  obligatory 
ta*  nrtrate  transactions. 

Fora  Mog  time  ererj  one  kept 
his  aoooonts  in  the  moneys 
he  prefllBrred  without  inoon- 
Tenlence,  the  diilbrent  mo- 
neys being  yalned  by  law. 

S.  Originally  the  law  pro- 
nonnoed  the  nnlli^  of  acts 
not  coached  in  legal  money, 
bat  the  penalty  waa  not  en- 


1, 8.  The  change  has  not  yet 
been  radical  and  complete. 

Small  sums  connected  with 
conntry  people's  dally  deal- 
ings are  reckoned  in 
gnilders,  stivers,  or  cents. 

Gent  Is  need  by  them  to  de- 
signate 3  centimes. 

People  are  stm  obliged  to 
hare  tablea  of  redaction  of 
rarions  moneys  past  and 
preeent. 


1.  None  of  the  dhanges 
appear  to  have  been 
unpopular. 

8.  Tlie  conntry  was  al- 
ready accustomed  to 
the  new  system .  There 
waa  no  commotion. 


1.  Far  more  convenient 
than  that  anterior  to 
1,800,  as  well  in  small  as 
in  large  accounts. 

S.  The  adTantagea  of  a  de- 
cimal system  in  book- 
kee]Ang,  and  all  sorts  of 
calculations,  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  oat. 

8.  An  uniform  system  has 
been  substituted  fbr  a 
multiplicity  of  coins. 


\,t.  Each  canton  Used  a  day 
tv  tlie  change,  and  pro- 
hibited the  nae  of  the  old 
system. 

Tba  old  syitam  continned  to 
be  in  nae  at  cattle  fUrs  and 
BsarfcetatiU  recently. 

8.  The  law  forbids  contracts 
tn  moneys  of  aeeoonts  by 
Impoaing  penalties,  but 
Ihare  Is  no  ooeaskm  ft>c 


1.  Tes:  with  the  exception 
of  the  towest  daases  tai  the 
agricnltnral  distriota,  where 
••bats'*  are  still  spoken  of. 

The  new  aysfeem  is  exposed 
to  this  danger,  that  the 
aUrer  cotaiage  is  being  re 
placed  by  French  gold, 
which  is  not  m  m^port 
with  the  metrfcal  srstem. 

8.  No  one  keepa  their  ae- 
counts  hi  the  Old  ootau^e. 


1.  Ereryone  was  con- 
Tinced  of  the  necessity 
of  n  change,  but  there 
was,  at  first,  an  aver- 
sion on  part  of  those 
cantona  iwrdering  on 
Germany  to  nae  the 
French  system,  but  It 
haa  gone  off,  and  peo- 
ple are  well  satisiled. 
Thanka  to  the  wide-spread  education,  the  change 
was  accomplished  with  great  ease. 

S.  Popular  because  It  waa  well  understood. 


I .  The  uniformity  through- 
out the  cantons  has  ren- 
dered transactions  flur 
more  easy,  as  is  alao  the 
case  with  France. 

8.  The  numerous  sub- 
divisions of  the  unit 
ihciUtate  small  tranaao- 
tlons. 


It  waa  left  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  Individuals  to  em- 
ploy In  poymenti  money 
not  In  legal  droolatloo,  or 
to  make  any  special  agree- 
ments aa  to  vaine  of  oolna 
comprised  In  the  tariff. 


In  small  retaO  transactlona 
the  Un  M  ihmeae  at  90  soldi 
(18  den.  to  BoMo)  are  atlD 


Hie  new  .system  was 
received  on  the  whole 
wllUngly.  It  met  with 
no  resistance,  and  ita 
introduction  did  not 
require  to  be  enfcrced 
by  compnlsory  mea- 


It  is  more  eonvenlent,  inaa- 
moch  as  the  new  money, 
regard  being  had  to 
the  component  parts .  of 
the  province,  corresponds 
in  every  respect  to  rest  of 
monarchy. 


1,8.  Tina  change  In  aeeoonts 
was  oompnlsofy  and  lmmo> 
diate,  and  entaeed  by  law. 

The  eld  aystem  was  entirely 


1.  In  popular  languafs, 
among  the  lower  classes 
only.  The  old  danomlna- 
tfcms  are  still  naed,  but 
rarely. 

8.  Hoataflbetoal. 


1.  The  change  waa  ac- 
compliahed  without 
nnpopulartty  or  nn- 


1,8.  Gertataily 
venlent  both    In    large 
and  small  payments. 


8.  Bather  unpopular 
with  unlettered  and 
oM;  but  this  llMlIng 
haa  been  transitory. 

The  Dutch  are  ft»r  the 
moat  part  opposed  to 
innovationa. 


ediate  and  oompnlsory. 
The  nae  of  old  or  TurUah 
waa  under  penalty  of  fine 
and  conllscation  i  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  aooonnta 
were  kept  for  aeveral  years 


Accounta  are  now  univer- 
sally kept  in  drachma  and 
lepta,exeept  in  some  of  the 
border  vUlagea  of  Northern 
Greece.  The  copper  coins 
only  are  In  existence;  no 
goldorsUver. 


The  change  was 
ddedly  popular. 


If  the  cohis  really  existed 
it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient ;  as  it  is,  there  is 
inconvenience,  Ibr  the 
copper  coinage  only  ex- 
ists,  and  eveiy  denomi- 
nation of  foreign  cotai 
circulates  at  values  fixed 
byhiw. 


ftir  all  fsderal  eonrta  and 
oOcea.  The  law  did  not 
operate  In  reapecttve  State 
QovcnmientB.  Theeeeame 
to  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Gowmment  by  special  le- 
gislatlon,  bat  at  intervals 
varying  from  two  to  twenty 
years,  and  consequently  the 
banlahment  of  the  oldpound 
unit  waa  but  slowty  effected . 
9i  It  waa  compulsory  on  pub- 
tteoOesft,  bat  on  no  others. 


I,  a.  Sflbetaal  as  to  aban- 
donment of  £  sterling  and 
uae  of  dollan  and  cento,  but 
not  as  to  use  of  mils.  Frac- 
tkma  of  cents  are  expreased 
binarily. 

The  old  Spanish  silver  coin- 
*8«  of  i«  i-  A  of  (^  dollar, 
expressing  2b,  191, 6|  cents, 
still  drenlato  and  are  used 
hi  market  transactions. 

Shopkeepen  more  readily 
say  two  ahUlinga  and  slx- 
H1874      -^ 


1 .  The  change  was  popu- 
lar with  all  classes, 
but  the  habita  of  the 
people  were  alowly 
supplanted,  although 
the  advantages  of  the 
new  system  were  con- 
ceded by  all. 

9.The8fanp1idtyofthe 


felt  by  an.  The 
change  not  helng  oom- 
pnlsory could  bave 
aggriered  no  one. 


1.  Far  more  convenient. 
llM  unit  ia  large  enoogh 
to  be  represented  in  a 
gold  coin,  and  its  hun- 
dredth part  la  small 
enough  to  represent  the 
least  price  at  which  it 
ia  desired  to  seU  by 
retaU. 

9.  There  is  some  inconve- 
nience in  the  conenrrent 
nae  of  the  binary  divi- 
sions of  the  dollar,  but 
tfaeee  are  instantly  con- 
torted into  cents  in  the 
mhid  of  buyer  and  seller. 


8EBIES  A. 


F 
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84  SERIES  A.— FINANCE,  &a 

RUSSIAN  DUTCH  LOAN. 

An  Account  of  Ae  Sums  iohich  have  been  paid  and  applied  wUhin  the  Year 
1S5S  on  account  of  the  Eueeian  Dutch  Loan.    21st  I'ebraary,  1859.    (78.) 

Thb  total  amoTint  paid  for  interest  and  sinking  ftind  was  82,9782i  11«.  lOd. 
The  balance  of  principal  remaining  dne  on  tne  31st  December,  1858,  was 
14,250,000  florms. 


GREEK  LOAN. 

An  Account  of  Monies  paid  out  of  Coneolidated  Funde  for  Interest  and 
Sinking  Fund  on  that  part  of  the  Greek  Loan  guaranteed  by  this  Country 
under f  and  of  the  Amount  repaid  by  the  Greek  Government  on  account  of, 
the  same.     21st  February,  1859.    (76.) 

Ths  sum  paid  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  in  1858  amounted  to 
47,47 12i  2«.  11(2.  The  total  sum  paid  since  1843  amounted  to 
740,5122.  I6s.  6d.,  of  which  31,0842.  Us.  Sd.  was  repaid  bj  the  Greek 
Government,  leaving  a  balance  due  by  the  Ghreek  Government  of 
709,4282:  4«.  lOd. 


SARDINIAN  LOAN. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Sums  issiksd  up  to  ihe  31st  of  December,  1858, 
and  advanced  to  his  Majesty  ihe  King  of  Sardinia,  ana  also  of  the  Sums 
received  from  the  Sardinian  Government  for  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  in 
respect  thereof.     2l8t  February,  1859.     (79.) 

The  total  sum  issued  for  the  Sardinian  Loan  in  1855  and  1856  was 
2,000,0002.  The  interest  of  the  sum  at  4  per  cent  has  been  yearly  paid 
by  the  Sardinian  Government,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  21,0002.  per  annum, 
amounting  up  to  the  31st  December,  1858,  to  56,989 1  5s.  lid.,  leaving  a 
sum  to  be  discharged  of  1,943,0102.  Us.  Id 


EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

Amount  of  all  Exchequer  Bills  or  Treasury  Bills  and  other  Government  Securi-- 
tiesy  which  have  been  purchased,  or  on  tjohich  any  Sum  or  Sums  have  been  lent 
and  advanced  for  the  Public  Service  by  the  wvemor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  ihe  Year  ending  the  5th  January,  1859.  22nd 
February,  1859.    (32.) 

In  the  quarter  ending  31st  March,  1658,  there  was  advanced  in  the 
growing  produce  of  &e  Consolidated  Fund  1,211,6232.  6s.  lid.  In  the 
quarter  ending  30ih  June,  1858,  1,201,4192.  \6s.  9d.  In  the  quarter  ending 
Slat  September,  1858,  1,735,6962.  Is.  7d;  and  in  the  quarter  ending 
31st  December,  1858,  1,184^042.  98.  Sd.  These  amounts  were  all  paid 
off,  but  in  the  quarto  endine  30th  June,  1858,  there  was  also  advanced  on 
Exchequer  Bonds,  redeemable  on  the  8th  May,  1862,  1,000,0002.  which 
remains  undischarged. 
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BULLION. 

B^um  of  the  AnumrU  c/BuUiaHpurehaeed  and  sold  by  the  Bank  ofEnghwd 
in  eom  monthofthe  Tear  IS5S;  aleo  the  Exeeee  of  Payments  and  of  Beceipte 
from  the  Public  of  British  Gold  Coin;  and  oho  the  Amount  received  fivm 
the  JUint.durfng  the  same  period.  (Mx.  Hankej.)  21st  February,  1853. 
(26.) 

Tex  total  sum  of  bar  gold  purchased  in  1868  was  S^SHfildL  and  of 
fi)feign  coin,  1,929,1  111,  making  a  total  of  10,823,986{.  The  amount 
of  bar  gold  sold  was  2,609,964^  and  of  foreign  com,  202,2422.,  total 
2,712,1962.  During  the  year  there  was  an  excess  of  pajments  of  British 
gold  coin  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  July,  August,  September,  October, 
and  November,  of  2,986,962/. ;  and  an  excess  of  receipts  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  June,  and  December,  of  2,4 1 6,6442.  The  amount 
removed  firom  the  Mint  was  880^002. 


SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

Amount  of  the  number  of  Depositors  and  of  Charitable  Institutions  and 
Friendy  Societies  depositing  their  Funds  in  Savingt^  Banks,  and  of  the 
Sums  deposited,  dimded  into  Classes,  from  20th  Novetnber,  1867,  to  20th 
November,  1858.  (Sir  Henry  Wllloughby.)  16th  February,  1869. 
(262.) 

Oh  the  20th  November,  1868,  the  number  of  depositors  in  savings' 
bttoks  was  1,408,564,  with  a  total  amount  of  deposits  mcluding  interest  of 
36,214,1222.  Of  these,  1,383,202  were  individual  depositors,  having  a 
total  amount  of  33,921,8812.;  15,368  charitable  institutions  with  a  total 
amount  of  deposits  of  729,4672. ;  and  9,984  friendiv  societies  with  a 
total  of  1,662,784.  The  National  Debt  Commissioners  had  direct  accounts 
with  671  friendly  societies,  and  deposits  amounting  to  1,980,6822.  During 
the  year  the  Commissioners  received  79,311,5632.  6s.  Id.,  and  paid 
40,939,4732.  3«.  6d,  leaving  the  sum  of  38,372,0902.  3^.  1(2.,  due  to  the 
trustees.  For  this  sum  securities  were  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
value  of  34,618,7912.  Zs.  4d.  There  was  663,6842.  19«.  4d  of  uninvested 
balance,  and  3,099,7142.  Os.  6d.  of  balance  deficient,  resulting  from  the 
mode  of  vfldning  the  securities. 


NAVAL  BBCEIFT8  AND  KXPENDITUBE. 

Amount  of  the  Naval  Receipt  and  Eavenditure  for  the  Year  ending  the 
31st  March,  1868.    4th  February,  1869.    (22.) 

The  total  sum  expended  in  the  year  amounted  to  9,962,8392.  I6s.  1  Id.  The 
grants,  including  supplementary  estimates,  amounted  to  9,829,4662.  Ss.  2d., 
leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  the  ordinary  Navy  grants  for  the 
year  1867*8  of  133,3832.  Ss.  9d. 
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NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Gross  amount  of  all  Bank  Annuities  and  Long  Annuities^  and  of  ami 

other  Annuities  for  Terms  of   Years,   transferred,   and  of  all  sums  of 

Money  paid  to   the   Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Natio/nal 

Debt,  in  the  Year  ending  5th  January,  1859.    (I9th  Aprfl,  1859.)    (120.) 

DiJBiNG  the  year  endii^  5th  January,  1859,  there  were  transferred  and  paid 
352,9662.  IZs.  Id.  of  stock,  and  480,3152.  As.  lOd.  money,  inclading 
commission.  The  total  amount  of  annuities  granted  was,  unmediaie, 
71,197Z.  Ss.  6d. ;  and,  deferred,  81U  The  total  amount  of  stock  held  by 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  at  the  account  of  the  fund  for  tiie 
Military  Savings'  Bank  was  286,120^  12«.  2d. 


POPULATION  KBVENUK 


Return  of  the  estimated  Population,  and  of  the  Total  amount  of  Revenue  da- 
rivedfrom  Taxation  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  for 
the  Two  Years  ending  the  ^\st  December,  1858.  (23rd  February,  1859.) 
Mr.  Dunlege.    (159.) 

On  the  31st  March,  1859,  the  estimated  population  of  England  was 
19,853,610,  and  the  total  amount  of  taxation  for  the  year  ending  31st  De- 
cember, 1858,  49,063,7322.  The  estimated  population  of  Scotland  was 
3,139,860,  and  the  taxation  7,216,358Z. ;  and  the  estimated  population  of 
Ireland,  6,020,423,  and  the  taxation  6,428,4762. ;  giving  for  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  a  total  population  of  29,013,893,  and  a  taxation  of  62,708,5662.  Propor- 
tionally to  the  estimated  population  the  654  representatives  should  be  allotted 
as  follows : — England,  447 ;  Scotland,  71 ;  Ireland,  136.  Proportionally  to 
taxation,  England  should  have  514  members,  Scotland  74,  and  Ireland  66. 
Proportionally  to  the  means  of  population  and  taxation,  England  should 
have  480  members,  Scotland  73,  and  Ireland  100. 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

An  Account  of  all  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  Annual  Charge  of 
the  Pvhlic  Debt  by  die  Interest  or  Loans  that  has  been  made  on  Annuities 
granted  in  the  last  Ten  Years,  pursuant  to  Act  27  George  III.,  c  13. 
(2l8t  February,  1859.)    (77.) 

In  the  year  1853  a  capital  of  383,0982.  5s.  Id.  was  created  in  3  per  caii 
reduced  annuities,  by  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  Bills,  creating  a  charge  of 
11,6072.  iTs.  6d.  per  annmn.  In  the  same  year  the  further  sum  of 
891,662/.  I4s.  Id.  of  Exchequer  Bills  was  purchased  by  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  creating  a  charge  of  27,0171  7s.  6d.  In  the  same  year  the 
sum  of  408,9002.  of  Exchequer  Bonds  was  created  in  exchange  for  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  creating  a  charge  of  11,2442.  1 5s.  In  1855  the  sum  of 
16,000,000/.  was  raised,  the  contributors  being  entitled  for  every  1002.  con- 
tributed to  1002.  3  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities ;  and  1 16,000£  an  annuity 
of  145.  Gd.  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  creating  a  charge  of  601,6702.  In  1856 
3,000,0002,  Exchequer  Bills  were  funded,  creating  a  charge  of  100,9972.  9s.  6i 
In  the  same  year  the  sum  of  5,000,0002,  was  raised,  each  contributor  .being 
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entitled  for  every  lOOL  contributed  toll  12.  2«.  2d.  capital  stock  3  per  cents, 
producing  a  charge  of  168,329{.  28.  6d.  In  the  same  year  the  sum  of 
59OOO9OOO2.  was  raised,  every  contributor  being  entitled  to  1072.  IQa.  7d. 
capital  stock  3  per  cent,  creating  a  charge  of  162,9062.  ISs.  9d. 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Return  showing  the  amount  of  the  Capital  of  the  Funded  Debt  on  the  \st 
Juluy  1858  and  on  the  Ut  February,  1869 ;  of  the  amount  of  the  Unfunded 
Debt  at  the  same  Date,  and  of  the  amount  of  Exchequer  Bilh  which  have 
been  funded  between  the  let  July,  1858  and  let  February,  1859.  (Mr. 
Wilson.)    28th  February,  1869.     (93.) 

The  capital  of  thefunded  debtontlie  Ist  July,  1858,  was  782,710,3752.  Us.  9d, 
and  on  the  Ist  February,  1859,  790,616,4092.  i2s.  4A.  On  the  Ist  Feb- 
ruaiT,  1859,  there  were  also  13,283,7002.  Excheauer  Bills  and  4,000,0002. 
Exchequer  Bonds,  making  a  total  of  unfunded  debt  of  17,283,7002.  On 
the  31st  January,  1859,  there  were  funded,  7,600,0002.  Exchequer  Bills. 


PATENTS. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  Inventions,  for  the  year  1858. 

The  number  of  applications  for  provisional  protection  recorded  within  the 
year  1858  was  3,007 ;  the  number  of  patents  passed  thereon  was  1,954 ; 
the  number  of  specifications  filed  in  pursuance  thereof  was  1,880;  the 
number  of  applications  lapsed  or  forfeited,  the  applicants  having  neglected 
to  proceed  for  their  patents  within  the  six  months  of  provisionalprotection, 
was  1,047.  The  Act  16  Vict  c  5,  enacts  that  all  letters  patent  for  inven- 
tions to  be  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1852,  snail  be  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  same  shall  be 
void  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  and  seven  years  respectively  from  the 
date  thereof,  unless  there  be  paid,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  three 
years  and  seven  years  respectivel^r,  the  stamp  duties  in  the  schedule  there- 
unto annexed,  viz.,  502.  at  the  expiration  of  tne  third  year,  and  1002.  at  the 
expiration  of  the  seventh.  Two  thousand  and  forty-four  patents  bear  date 
between  the  1st  July,  1855  and  the  30th  June,  1856 ;  the  additional  stamp 
duty  of  502.  has  been  paid  on  568  of  that  number ;  and  1,476  have  become 
void  by  reason  of  nonpayment 

All  the  provisional,  complete,  and  final  specifications  filed  in  the  office 
upon  the  patents  granted  under  the  Act  have  been  printed  and  published  in 
continuation,  with  lithographic  outline  copies  of  the  drawings  accompanymg 
the  same,  and  within  three  weeks  of  the  respective  dates  offiling,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  16  &  17  Yict  c  115.  The  provisional  specifi- 
cations filed  in  the  office  and  lapsed  and  forfeited,  have  also  been  printed 
and  published  in  continuation.  Printed  certified  copies  of  the  specifications 
filed  in  the  office,  as  also  certified  copies  of  patents,  and  of  the  Record  Book 
of  assignments  of  patents  and  licences,  have  been  sent,  in  continuation,  to 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Chancery  in  Edinburgh,  and  the*  Enrolment 
Office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^in  Dublin,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1852  and 
the  Act  of  16  &  17  Vicfc  c  115. 
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The  woik  of  printing  die  q)ecificatioiis  of  patents  tmder  the  old  law, 
12,977  in  number,  and  dating  from  1711  to  1852,  having  been  completed, 
the  commissioners  of  patents  nave  directed  short  abstracts  or  abridgments 
of  specifications,  grouped  under  the  different  heads  of  invention,  to  be 
prepared  and  published ;  for  example,  abridgments  of  the  specifications  of 
patents  relating  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  commencing  in  the  year  1618 
and  ending  1857,  comprising  nearly  1,000  inventions,  have  been  published 
in  three  parts,  making  one  small  volume. 

Abridgments  relatm^  to  the  following  subjects  of  invention  have  also 
been  published ;  Dram  tiles  and  pipes ;  manu&cture  of  iron  and  steel, 
3  parts ;  manures ;  sewing  and  embroidering ;  preservation  of  food ;  aids 
to  locomotion ;  steam  culture.  Other  series  are  in  the  press,  and  it  is 
intended  to  publish  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  series  in  each  year,  completing 
the  work  in  eight  or  ten  jears.  These  abridgments  are  sold  at  prices  a 
little  above  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper. 

The  commissioner  of  patents  have  sent  to  the  treasury  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  building  a  patent  office  and  a  public  library,  ana;  requested 
the  sanction  of  the  treasury  for  the  application  of  the  surplus  now  derived 
from  the  fees  paid  on  patents  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  object. 
The  salaries  of  the  office,  for  the  year  1858,  amounted  to  4,6682.  15«.  The 
fees  to  the  Law  officers,  8,9832.  8«.  Compensations,  45842^,  and  current 
and  incidental  expences,  8,7422.  6«.  Sd.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to 
90,9582.  1$.,  and  the  total  expenditure  77,1392.  4«.  icL,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  13,8192.  16«.  8A 


HOUSES  AND  CABBIAGE  DUTIES. 

Return  of  Amount  of  Duty  charged  in  Metropolitan  Diatriets^  andjbr  the  rest 
of  England  and  Wales  on  Houses  and  Carriages^  for  the  Year  ended 
3rd  Aprils  1858.     (Mr.  Ayrton.)    8th  March,  1859.     (113.) 

The  duty  charged  on  houses  in  the  metropolitan  districts  was  351,1182L, 
and  on  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  379,4152.  Total,  730,5332.  The 
duties  on  hackney  carriages,  80,3682.,  and  on  hachnev  carriage  licences, 
5,4742.  are  entirely  charged  in  the  metropolitan  distncts.  The  duty  on 
stage  carriages  was  71,7572.  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  37,8762.  in 
the  rcdt  of  England  and  Wales  ;  the  duties  on  stage  carri^  licences, 
3,64  I2i  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  6,02  R  in  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales;  and  the  duties  on  licences  to  let  carria^s  and  horses  for  hire, 
11,7492.  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  106,1522.  in  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales. 


BILLS. 

HOUBB  OF  LOBDS. 

For  the  incorporation,  regulation,  and  winding  up  of  trading  companies 
and  other  associations.  (The  Lord  Chancellor.)  16th  Februarjr,  1859. 
(14  L.) 

Touching  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  for  the  registration  of  titles 
thereof.     The  Act  to  be  put  in  force  by  order  in  Council  in  such  counties 
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or  part  of  coimties  as  to  Her  Majesty  ma^  seem  fit;  and  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  registrars  who  should  divide  England  and  Wales  into 
divisions  and  districts.  Each  re^^trar  to  cause  to  be  made  out  a  plan  of 
every  parish  or  township  within  his  district,  carefully  marked  and  delineated 
with  each  house  and  field  within  each  parish.  As  soon  as  the  same  is  com- 
pleted, notice  to  be  given  of  it  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  and  the  same 
shall  remain  open  for  inspection  for  a  specific  time,  and  if  no  alteration  be 
Bu^ested,  then  the  registrar  may  set  upon  such  plan  the  seal  and  stamp 
of  ^e  registration  offica  In  all  cases  of  conveyance  and  transfer  of  real 
estate,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  registrar,  who  shall  report  all  the  par- 
ticulars concerning  it  in  a  book  to  be  called  the  **  Register  of  Titles."  (Lord 
Brougham  and  Yaux.)    8th  February,  1859.     (L) 

To  further  amend  the  law  of  property^  and  to  relieve  trustees.  When 
any  licence  is  given  to  the  lessee  to  do  any  act  which  without  such  licence 
would  operate  a  forfeiture,  such  a  license  shall  not  prevent  any  proceeding 
for  any  subsequent  breach*  Relief  may  be  granted  by  a  coui*t  of  equity 
against  a  forfeiture  for  breach  of  a  covenant  to  insure,  where  no  loss  has 
happened,  and  the  breach  has  been  committed  through  accident  or  mistake. 
The  Bill  contains  also  clauses  respecting  rent-charges,  judgments,  uses, 
powers^  inheritance,  &c.   (Lord  St.  ^Leonard's.)  7th  June,  1859.   (1  Sess.  2.) 

For  regulating  measures  used  in  the  sale  of  gas.  (Lord  Redesdale.)  10th 
June,  1869.    (  6  Sess.  2.) 

HousK  OF  Commons. 

To  amend  the  laws  concerning  superannuation  and  other  allowances  to 
persons  having  held  civil  oiBces  m  the  public  service.  (The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Su-  Stafibrd  Northcote.)    7th  February,  1859.     (2.) 

For  the  regulation  of  markets  in  Ireland.  (Lord  Naas  and  Mr.  Attomey- 
Greneral  for  teland.)    7th  February,  1^859.     (5.) 

To  facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  by  simplifying  and  consoli- 
dating the  law  relating  to  judgments,  and  by  providing  for  the  protection 
of  purchasers  against  Crown  debts  in  Ireland.  (Mr.  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Naas,  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General)  7th  February, 
1859-    (6.) 

To  simplify  the  title  to  landed  estates.  (Mr.  Solicitor-General,  Mr. 
Secretary  Walpole,  and  Mr.  Attomey-Genend.)     11th  February,  1859. 


'"iL 


u>  establish  a  registry  of  landed  estates.    (Mr.  Solicitor-General,  Mr. 
Secretary  Walpole,  and  Mr.  Attomey-GeneraL)    Uth  February,  1869. 


Foi 


Tor  the  better  settling  the  real  estates  of  intestates.  (Mr.  Locke  King, 
Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  Mellor.)    17th  February,  1859.    (23.) 

To  repeal  certain  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  relating  to  newpapers,  pam- 
phlets, and  other  publications,  and  to  printers,  typemunders,  and  reading- 
rooms.  (Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Collins.)  (17th  Fe- 
broary,  1859.    (23.) 

For  the  sale  of  grain,  meal,  flour,  butter,  and  potatoes  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce,  by  the  pound  avoirdupois,  the  score  of  twenty  poun£,  the 
cental  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds.  (Mr. 
M'Cann  and  Mr.  Willikm  Brown.)     19tli  February,  1859.    (32  and  28 
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To  place  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  in 
bleaching  works  and  dyeing  works,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factories' 
Act     (Mr.  Crook,  25tb  February,  1858.^ 

To  continue  an  Act  of  the  1 1th  and  12tn  years  of  Her  present  Majesiy  for 
amending  the  Laws  relating  to  Savings'  Banks  in  Ireland.  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Blackburn.)     17th  March,  1859.     (80.) 

To  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  titles  to  land  (Scotiand),  Act,  1858, 
to  titles  to  land  held  by  Burgage  tenure,  and  to  amend  the  said  Act  (The 
Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron  Estcourt)  18th  March, 
1859.    (93.) 

.To  amend  the  law  concerhin^  patents  for  inventions  with  respect  to 
inventions  for  improvements  in  mstruments  and  munitions  of  war.  (Mr. 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  and  General  Peel.)  2l8t  March, 
1859.     (87.) 

To  amend  the  Act  of  the  6th  and  6th  years  of  King  William  IV., 
relating  to  weights  and  measures.  (Mr.  John  Locke,  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
Mr.  Adams.)    22nd  March,  1859.    (92  and  31,  Sess.  2.) 

For  raising  a  sum  by  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  service  of  the  year  1859. 
(Mr.  Fitzroy,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.)    11th  April,  1859. 

To  apply  a  sum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  tiie  service  of  the  year 
1859,  and  to  appropriate  the  supplies  granted  in  this  Session  of  Parliament 
(Mr.  Fitzroy,  me  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.) 
11th  April,  1859. 

For  the  more  effectual  preservation  and  increase  of  the  breed  of  salmon, 
and  fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  and  for  the  better  regulating  the  fisheries  in  tiie 
rivers  of  England.  (Mr.  Heywood  and  Mr.  FenwickT)  5th  July,  1859. 
(37  Sess.  2.) 

To  apply  a  sum  out  of  tiie  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  service  of  tiie 
year  1859.     (20th  July,  1859.) 

For  granting  to  Her  Majesty  additional  rates  of  Income  Tax,  and.  to 
reduce  the  period  of  credit  allowed  for  payment  of  tiie  Excise  Duty  on 
malt     22nd  July,  1859.     (68,  Sess.  2.) 

To  continue  certain  Acts  relating  to  linen,  hempen,  and  otiier  manu- 
factures in  Ireland.  (Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.) 
25th  July,  1859.    (77,  Sess.  2.) 

To  rep^  the  stamp  duties  on  licences,  to  exercise  the  &culty  of  physic, 
and  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  hawkers  and  pedlars.  (Mr.  Laing  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.)    28th  July,  1869.     (85,  Sess.  2.] 

To  extend  the  enactments  relating  to  copper  coin  to  coin  of  mixed 
metal  (Mr.  Laing  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.)  28th  July, 
1859.    (84,  Sess.  2.) 

For  tiie  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs.  (Mr.  Laing 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.)     293i  July,  1859.     (94,  Sess.  2.) 

To  continue  the  Act  for  the  exemption  of  stock  in  trade  from  rating. 
(Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)    4th  August,  1859.    (116,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  tiie  Superannuation  Act,  1859.  3rd  August,  1859.  (188, 
Sess.  2.) 

To  apply  a  sum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  tiie  surplus  of  Ways 
and  Means,  to  the  service  of  the  year  1859,  and  to  appropriate  the  surplus 
granted  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  (Mr.  Massey,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Laing.)    5th  August,  1859. 
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SESSION  1859.— 22  &  23  VIOTORLE. 


Serifls  C. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIBS  AND  EDUCATION. 


CHIJBCH  E8TATE& 
Eighth  Creneral  Bepartfrom  the  Church  Utaie  Cammisrianers. 

Thb  transactions  approved  by  the  Commissioners  between  August,  1851, 
and  March,  1857,  were  1,341  in  number,  and  the  value  in  fee  ofthe  estates 
80  agreed  to  be  dealt  with  exceeded  5,000,0002L 

During  die  year  1858  the  Commission  had  approved  the  terms  agreed 
upon  in  346  cases ;  282  being  cases  of  sales  of  reversions,  and  64  cases  of 
purchase  of  leasehold  interests,  and  the  value  in  fee  of  the  estates  so  agreed 
to  be  dealt  with  exceeds  800,000/L  The  aggregate  number  of  cases  enume- 
rated as  approved  is  therefore  1,687 ;  anothe  value  of  the  pronertv  dealt 
with  is  nearly  6,000,000/L  In  seven  cases  the  Commissioners  aeclmed  to 
approve  the  terms  proposed. 

The  Commissioners  have  paid  over  to  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  England  a  further  sum  of  100,000/L  in  respect 
ofthe  surplus  proceeds  of  enfranchisements  completed.  The  large  number 
of  enfranchisements  effected,  and  the  value  of  the  premises,  enfranchised, 
indicate  that  the  Acts  authorizing  voluntary  arrangements  between 
ecclesiastical  corporations  and  their  lessees  have  continued,  especially  as 
re^rds  corporations  sole,  to  operate  beneficially. 

The  chi^  difference  of  opinion  at  present  existing  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  reversionary  interests  of  ecclesiastic^  corporations  arises 
with  respect  to  house  property.  It  is  contended  by  the  lessees  that  the 
present  value  of  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  corporations  in  such 
property  should  be  ascertained  by  determining  what  would  be  the  present 
value  of  the  sum  which  the  property  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth  in  fee 
simple,  if  such  sum  were  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  leasehold  term,  and 
were  discounted  at  the  rate  of  interest  corresponding  to  the  rate  of  years' 
purchase  at  which  the  annual  value  of  the  property  has  been  placed,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  fee  simple  value.  It  is  contended  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  present  value  of  such  reversionary  interest  cannot  be  less  than  the 
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Btim  which,  if  acciunulated  during  the  leasehold  term  at  the  highest  rate  of 
compound  interest  which  could  with  safety  be  obtained,  would,  at  the 
expiration  of  such  term,  have  amounted  to  the  sum  which  the  property 
may  at  that  period  be  estimated  to  be  worth  in  fee  simple ;  that  a  sale  for  a 
less  sum  would  be  a  sacrifice  of  the  reversionary  interest  of  the  corporation 
in  the  property ;  and  that  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  a  long  leasehold 
term,  tne  sum  resulting  from  calculations  made  in  the  manner  first  mentioned 
must  (in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  money  is  made  to 
accumulate  when  a  high  rate  of  compound  interest  is  assumed)  yield  to 
the  corporations  a  less  income  than  that  which  they  now  derive  from  the 
property  on  the  system  of  renewal  fines. 

The  report  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  Viscount  Eversley,  and 
Mr.  WiUiam  Deedes. 


TTTHB  COMMISSION. 


Copy  of  ike  Report  of  the  Tithe  Commiseionere  to  Her  Majestjfe  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  JDepartment,for  the  Year  1858. 

Thb  Commissioners  had  received  7,070  agreements  during  the  year 
1858,  and  confirmed  6,778.  7,048  notices  for  making  awards  had  been 
issued,  of  which  9  were  issued  during  the  year  1858.  Thev  had 
received  5,642  drafts  of  compulsoiv  awards,  and  confirmed  5,441 ;  ot  these 
10  have  been  received,  and  10  nave  been  confirmed  during  the  year 
1858.  In  12,219  districts,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  the 
tithes  have  been  commuted  by  confirmed  aCTeements  or  confirmed  awards. 
In  403  of  these  districts  the  rentcharges  had  been  disposed  of  by  redemp- 
tion, or  merger,  of  which  5  were  confirmed  in  the  year  1858.  The  Com- 
missioners nave  received  11,779  apportionments,  and  confirmed  11,769; 
and  of  these  10  have  been  received  and  6  confirmed  during  the  year 
1858.  They  have  made  1,984  altered  apportionments,  and  confirmed 
1,734 ;  of  these  189  have  been  received,  and  139  confirmed,  during  the 
year  1858.  They  have  received  759  applications  for  the  exchange  of 
glebe  lands,  and  confirmed  695  of  such  exchanges ;  and  of  these  40  appli- 
cations were  received  and  29  exchanges  confirmed  during  the  year  1858. 

At  the  dose  of  1858  the  Commissioners  had  confirmed  14,316  distinct 
mergers  of  tithes  or  rentcharges. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  W.  Blamire,  Mr.  G.  Darby,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Mules. 


BEFOBMATOBY  SCHOOLS. 


Return  for  the  Year  1859  ofaU  Befbrmatory  Schools  which  haf)e  been  certified 
and  eanctUmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  StaJMes  17  ^  18  Vtet., 
e.  74,  ami  17  ^  18  VtcL,  c  86,  respecAvelyy  with  the  date  of  CertifieaJtes  ; 
also  the  number  of  Juvenilee  whwh  each  of  euch  Schools  is  capable  of 
aceommodoHngy  and  the  nunJber  contained  in  each.  (Mr.  Gamett)  4w 
July,  1869.    (118,  Sess.2.) 

Thebb  were  in  England  49  reformatories,  45  Protestant  and  4  Catholic 
In  Scotland  there  were  26  reformatories.    The  accommodation  in  the 
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EngKflh  reformatories  was  for  3^94  boys,  and  in  the  Scotch  reformatories 
960.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  English  reformatories  was  2^43,  and 
in  the  Scotch  878. 


VEBNON  AND  TUBl!iEB  GALLEBDZS. 


Copy  ofih€  Correipondenee  between  the  Trueteee  of  the  National  OaUery  and 
the  UouneU  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arte,  Manufactureey 
and  Commerce^  with  reference  to  the  Opening  of  the  Vernon  and  Turner 
Galleriee  of  Pictures  at  South  Kensington  of  an  Evening,  and  aho  for 
Copies  of  all  Letters  and  Memorials  on  the  same  subject  which  may  have 
been  received  by  the  said  Trustees  up  to  the  date  of  their  making  the  Returns. 
(The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.)    9th  June,  1859.    (13  L.) 

On  the  14th  April,  1859,  the  Society  of  Arts  represented  to  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  the  expediency  of  opening  as  freely^  as  possible  die 
national  collections  of  fine  arts  to  the  view  of  the  public  in  general,  and 
more  especially  in  the  evening. 

.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  guarding  against  risks  of  fire,  or  other 
injuries  incid^ital  to  the  use  of  artificial  light  There  must  always  be 
large  numbers  of  persons,  residents  or  visitors  in  London,  who»  being  occu- 
pied throughout  the  day  in  business,  can  only  visit  a  galley  of  art  in  the 
evening;  and  if  all  these  persons  are  excluded  at  the  only  time  which  is 
availaUe  for  them,  and  this  exclusion  is  established  by  the  trustees  of  the 
National  GhJlery,  in  exception  to  the  beneficial  rule  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  with  excellent  results,  at  South  Kensington,  a  large  amount  of 
mve  dissatbfiiction,  it  is  feared,  must  necessarily  be  the  consequence.  The 
Council  of  this  society  hopes  that  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gralleiy  may 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  museums 
and  galleries  at  tne  public  expense  is  commendable,  and,  indeed,  justifiable, 
only  where  the  fullest  possible  opportunities  of  seeing  and  profiting  by  the 
collections  are  afforded  to  the  public;  and  experience  has  proved  that 
whenever  any  exhibition  interesting  to  the  great  masses  of  tne  people  is 
open  to  them  without  any  unnecessary  limitations,  it  is  visited  by  them 
in  large  numbers;  and  their  behaviour  in  all  the  essentials  of  good  conduct 
may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  very  highest  classes. 

To  this  letter  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  others,  to  the  same  effect  from 
other  societies,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Gallery  answered  on  the  17th 
May,  1859,  that  the  pictures  which  were  about  to  w  deposited  temporarily 
at  South  Kensington,  being  wholly  distinct  from  the  collection  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  would  necessarily  continue  subject  to  the  arrangements 
which  have  hitherto  been  invariably  observed  at  the  National  GalleiT.  To 
this  letter  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  answered,  that  the  Council 
concluded  from  the  communication  that  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery, 
did  not  propose  that  the  Yemen  and  Turner  collections,  when  located  with 
the  Sheepshanks  collection,  shall  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  evening, 
in  common  with  that  interesting  gallery,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum ;  and,  further,  from  the  terms  of  that  letter,  that  the 
power  to  concede  what  this  society  asked  did  not  rest  wholly  with  the 
trustees. 

The  paintings  which  form  the  Vernon  and  Turner  collections  were  free 
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gifts,  made  aome  years  since  to  iihe  public,  who  up  to  this  time  have  had 
no  means  of  &irly  seeing  them,  and  appreciating  their  great  value.  The 
Sheepshanks  collection  was  a  later  gift  of  the  same  generous  nature;  but 
the  prudent  foresight  of  the  donor  connected  it  with  one  of  the  most 
popularl  J  managed  and  accessible  public  institutions  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
mmiediatelj  made  available  for  the  full  enjoyment  and  instruction  of  the 
public  Convenience,  by  a  happv  chance,  wiU  shortly  brin^  together  these 
three  collections  of  the  best  works  of  British  artists  (whether  temporarily 
or  not  the  public  will  determine).  Galleries  to  contain  them  have  been 
erected  at  tne  public  expense,  planned  to  form  in  every  respect  one  com- 
modious, continuous,  and  unobstructed  suite,  and  they  will  constitute  one 
great  collection,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  still  greater,  truly  national  one,  which 
no  accidents  as  to  management  should  separate,  and  which  the  convenience 
of  the  public  requires  £ould  be  as  much  one  in  all  its  external  arrange- 
ment, as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  its  own  intrinsic  character. 

So  far  as  the  Council  can  ludge  from  the  construction  of  the  galleries, 
the  Yernon,  Turner,  and  Sheepshanks  pictures  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  durinff  the  day  to  every  outward  sense  as  one  collection;  and 
visitors  will  £eely  pass  without  the  slightest  apparent  line  of  demarcation 
fix)m  one  portion  to  the  other.  But  in  the  evemng,  while  the  Sheepshanks 
pictures,  brilliantly  lighted,  wiQ  continue  open  to  the  numbers  who  can 
at  that  time  alone  derive  happy  and  harmless  instruction  from  them,  the 
other  two  portions  of  this  umted  national  collection  are  to  be  shut  off 
in  darkness  against  the  public,  to  whom  they  belong,  and  at  the  very  hour 
at  which  experience  has  shown  that  they  may  be  most  useftilly  enjoyed. 

Of  this  tne  public  will  naturally  and  iustly  complain,  and  will  neither 
understand  nor  accept  the  reason  assigned  for  their  exclusion.  They  will 
deem  the  Yemen  and  Turner  pictures  a  part  of  the  collection,  with  which, 
for  every  purpose  of  exhibition,  these  valuable  works  are  connected,  and 
tjjey  will  assuredly  reject  the  notion,  so  opposed  to  their  interests,  that 
dbese  pictures  are  a  part  of  a  less  popularly  managed  collection  located 
elsewhere,  with  which  they  have  never  been  associate 

These  considerations  have  induced  the  Council,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the  numerous  societies  in  union 
with  it,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  address  the  trustees  in  reply 
to  the  communication  received  frx>m  them.  But  as  the  Council  have  some 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  with  whom  the  final  decision  may  rest,  the^  have 
forwarded  a  copy  of  tlus  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  minister 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  collections  at  South  Kensington, 
and  the  Council  will  be  promptly  prepared,  should  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment be  necessary,  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  whole 
collection  of  pictures  may  be  thrown  open  as  freely  as  the  portion  given  by 
Mr.  Sheepshanks. 

The  Council  desired  the  Secretarv  to  add  their  entire  assurance  of  the 
good  feeling  of  the  trustees,  and  of  their  wish  that  the  public  should  have 
every  advantage  from  these  collections,  which,  formed  exclusively  of  the 
works  of  their  own  countrymen,  address  themselves  to  subjects  and  feelings 
best  understood,  and  excite  emotions  best  calculated  to  improve  and  elevate 
the  mind. 
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EPISCOPAL  AND  CAPITtrLAB  PROPERTY  (METROPOLIS). 

Bihum  of  the  Ineame  for  the  Year  1857  of  aU  Property  situate  toithin  the 
Metropolian  as  defined  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  held  by  or 
in  Trust  for  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  any  Canon,  Prebend,  or  other 
officer  of  SL  PauTs  and  Westminster  Cathedrals.  (Mr*  Ayrton.)  13th 
April,  1859.    (168,  Seas.  2.) 

Thb  income  of  the  Winchester  Bishoprick  Estates,  Sonthwark,  amounted 
in  1857  to  848/L  I2s.  The  Dean  of  St  Paul's  had  only  received  a  state- 
ment from  the  prebendary  of  the  prebend  of  Cantlowes,  or  Kentish  Town, 
to  the  effect  that  the  income  of  tnat  prebend  in  1857  was  2,1772.  The 
income  of  the  College  of  Minor  Canons  of  St  Paul's  from  corporate 
property  situate  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  1952.  Ss.  3d. 


ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  (IRELAND). 

Return  of  the  Eapenditure  in  detail, of  Ae  Commiseion  for  inquiring  into 
the  Endowed  Schools  in  Ireland,  from  the  commencement  to  the  Slst  March, 
1858.    (Mr.  Macartney-)    12th  May,  1858.    (376.) 

The  total  expense  of  the  Commission,  from  the  14th  November,  1854,  to 
the  3l8t  March,  1858,  was  12,4002.  14«.  2d.  The  salary  of  the  secretary 
was  7002.  a  year.  There  were  six  assistant  commissioners  receiying  salaries 
of  2002.  to  4002.  per  annum  each.  There  were  five  assistant  secretaries 
receiying  702.  to  1002.  each ;  five  clerks  and  two  messengers.  A  frirther 
expense,  amounting  to  5,2012.  2s.  2d,  was  incurred  in  the  printing  of  the 
report  for  Parliament 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION. 

EUvcfUh  General  Report  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England 

Cbbtain  estates  belonging  to  the  Bishopricks  of  Exeter,  Rochester,  and 
Worcester  have  been  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  in  consideration  of 
money  payments  to  the  bishops  of  those  sees  respectively.  A  scheme  has 
been  passed  for  transferring  to  the  Conmiissioners  certain  estates  belonging 
to  the  Bishoprick  of  Lincoln,  in  exchange  for  certain  other  estates  better 
adapted  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  bishoprick. 

Authority  has  been  given  to  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  Oxford  to 
borrow  money  upon  the  seucrity  of  the  endowments  of  their  respective  sees 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  certain  improvements  in  the  episcopal  houses  of 
residence  at  Norwich  and  Cuddesden ;  and  a  scheme  has  been  passed  for 
formally  annexing  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Llandaff,  as  the  permanent  episcopal 
residence,  a  house  and  premises  situated, at  LlandafE,  which  were  some 
time  since  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
had  been  provisionally  in  the  occupation  of  the  bishop. 

A  scheme  has  been  passed  for  fixing  the  number  and  emoluments  of  the 
minor  canons  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Llandaff,  and  for  confirming 
certain  alterations  in  the  statutes  of  the  same  church,  under  which  the  minor 
canons  are  constituted  curates  to  the  dean  and  chapter  within  the  parish  of 
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LIanda£  The  incomes  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford^  and  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  have  been  augmented  by 
grants  out  of  the  common  fund.  A  temporary  grant  has  been  made  bom 
the  common  fond  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Westmoreland^ 

An  assignment  has  been  made  of  the  patronage  of  the  new  parish  of 
CammenelTis,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  consideration  of  a  benefiiction 
in  aumnentation  of  the  income  of  the  benefice,  and  alterations,  have,  for 
consicferations  of  a  similar  character,  been  made  in  the  exercise  of  the 
patronage  of  the  district  chapeliy  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Harlow,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  in  that  of  the  chapeliy  district  of  Hayerthwaite,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  An  exchange  has  been  effected  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Bishop  of  Wmchester,  of  the  patronage  of  the  rectory  of 
All  Saints,  Southampton,  for  the  patronage  of  the  Rectory  of  Bramdean,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton.  The  Commissioners  have,  during  the  year, 
effected  a  considerable  number  of  enfranchisements  of  estates  vested  in 
them,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  continued  to  have  regard  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1851,  as  modified  by 
the  suggestions  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1856.  These  principles  have  now  been  acted  upon,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  every  county  in  which  ecclesiastical  estates  have  been  held  upon 
leases  and  copyholds  for  lives  or  upon  leases  for  years ;  and  the  transactions 
agreed  within  the  last  seven  jears,  between  the  Commissioners  and  their 
lessees,  and  between  ecclesiastical  corporations  and  their  lessees,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners,  are  believed  to  comprise 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  extent  of  church  leasehold  property. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  a  sum  of  100,0002.  cash  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Commissioners  by  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the 
surplus  arising  from  transactions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Episcopal 
ana  Capitular  Estates  Management  Acts.  The  aggre^te  amount  which 
has  been  paid  over  to  the  common  fund  on  this  account  is  now  600,0002. 

The  Commissioners  have  during  the  nast  year  appropriated  out  of  the 
common  fund  the  sum  of  18,000/L,  whicn,  as  intimated  in  the  last  Report, 
was  then  available  for  distribution,  and  have  accepted  benefactions  to  the 
extent  of  30,000/L  to  meet  the  same. 

The  Commissioners  have  found  by  experience  that  the  practice  set  forth 
in  their  Ninth  Report,  as  to  requiring  benefactions  to  meet  grants  from  the 
common  fimd,  has  fully  answered  their  expectations,  and  they  have  accord- 
ingly issued  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  the  amount  available  for  the 
present  year.     This  may  be  taken  at  57,000t 

The  total  number  of  benefices  permanentiv  augmented  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, exclusive  of  new  districts  mentioned  below,  amounted  on  the  1st 
of  November  last  to  912,  and  the  annual  grants  made  by  the  Commissioners 
in  respect  of  those  benefices,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  land  and  tithing 
rentcharge  annexed  in  certain  cases,  amount  to  the  sum  of  47,5822L  The 
annual  value  of  such  land  and  tithe  probably  exceeds  3,000/. 

Since  the  last  Report  ten  districts  have  been  constituted  imder  the  *'  New 
Parishes  Acts."  In  eight  of  these  cases  the  whole  of  the  endowment  was 
provided  from  private  sources,  in  the  ninth  the  chief  portion  of  the  endow- 
ment was  provided  from  a  private  source,  and  the  remainder  from  property 
belonging  to  the  treasurership  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bangor,  whi^ 
was  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  present  treasurer  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Commissioners ;  and  in  the  tenth  case  two-thirds  of  the  endowment 
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were  proTided  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dnrham^  the  reminder  being 
granted  bj  the  Uommisaioners  in  consideration  of  a  local  claim. 

The  total  number  'of  districts  constituted  by  the  Commissioners  under 
the  "  New  Parishes  Acts"  up  to  the  1st  November  last  amounted  to  264, 
ai4  their  aggregate  population  to  897,114.  In  districts  constituted  prior 
to  the  proviwon  of  churches  therein,  four  churches  have,  during  the  period 
of  the  pastvear,  been  approved  and  consecrated,  and  the  districts  have  thus 
become  *•  New  Parishes^'  under  the  15iih  section  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Vict  c.  37, 
and  the  incumbents  thereof  respectively  entitled  to  an  annual  income  of  not 
less  than  1502.  per  annum  besides  the  surplice  fees  and  dues  arising  within 
their  several  parishes.  The  annual  pavment  by  the  Commissioners  in  respect 
of  districts  and  new  parishes  is  now  increased  to  35,267/L,  and  is  subject  to 
fiirther  increase  firom  time  to  time  as  new  churches  are  consecrated. 

The  number  of  benefices  thus  augmented  and  endowed  amount  to  1,176, 
and  the  permanent  charge  upon  the  '*  Common  Fund,"  exclusive  of  18,0002., 
payable  to  Queen  Anne^  bouniy,  is  82,8492.  per  annum* 


BELLS. 

H01J9B  OF  LOBDS. 


For  the  union  of  the  Diocesan  Courts  and  Reristrles  in  Ireland ;  for  the 
r^ulation  of  the  mode  of  procedure  therein,  and  also  in  the  MetropoUtan 
Court  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  for  appeab  therefrom.  (The  Yiscount 
Hutchinson.)    7th  March,  1859.    (44.) 

Further  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Residences  in  Ireland. 
(Yiscount  Hutchinson.)    21st  March,  1859.    (68.^ 

To  relieve  certain  persons  in  England  and  Wales  from  the  pajrment  of 
Church-rates,  and  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  collection  thereof 
Persons  who  have  contributed  to  other  places  of  worship  to  be  relieved 
from  payment  of  Church-rates.  Every  person  claiming  to  be  relieved,  to 
sign  a  declaration  to  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  Persons 
exempt  fix>m  payment  of  Church-rates  to  be  disqualified  from  attendance  at 
vestry.    (The  Duke  of  Marlborough.)     1 1th  Mwrch,  1869.     (51.) 

To  abolish  Church-rates,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  &brics  of  churches.  A  '*  Fabric-rate  to  be  levied  by  the  maioritv  at 
vestry  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  fabrics  of  churches. 
No  vestry  to  oe  summoned  to  make  Fabric-rate  m  parishes  where  Church- 
rates  refused,  and  not  levied  for  two  years  last  past  Persons  giving  notice 
that  they  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  En^^and,  and  that  they  object 
to  the  Fabric^rate,  to  be  exempt  therefit)m.  Persons  paying  rates  for 
district  church  not  to  pay  rate  for  parish  church  also,  but  not  to  be  entitied 
to  take  part  in  business  connectea  with  the  parish  church,  or  have  pew 
there,  miless  they  also  pay  rates  for  parish  church.  (Lord  Portman.) 
Ist  July,  1859.    (l7,Sess.2.) 

Housi  OF  Commons. 

To  repeal  certain  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  which  relate  to  the  observance  of 
the  30th  of  January  and  other  days.  (Mr.  FitzBoy,  Mr.  Walpole,  and 
Mr.  Hardy.)    4th  February,  1859.    (11.) 
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To  amend  the  kw  respecting  Endowed  Schools.  (Mr.  Dfllwyn  and  Mr. 
Massey.^    7th  February,  1859.     (10.) 

To  aoolish  Church-rates.  (Sir  John  Trelawny,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  and 
General  Thompson.)    8th  February,  1859.    (13.) 

For  voluntary  commutation  of  Church-rates.  (Mr.  Alcock  and  Sfpr. 
Evans.)    8th  February,  1859.    (14  and  40,  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  (Mr. 
Secretary  Walpole,  Mr.  Henley,  and  Mr.  Deedes.)     11th  February,  1859. 

(180 

To  abolish  the  Ministers'  Money  or  Annuiiy  Tax  levied  within  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  the  parish  of  Canongate,  and  burgh  of  Montrose^  as  vacancies 
occur  among  the  present  members,  and  to  mue  provision  for  their  suc- 
cessors. (Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Cowan.)  17th  February, 
.  1859.    (26.) 

For  facilitating  voluntary  provision  for  the  puiposes  to  which  Church- 
rates  are  applicable,  and  for  the  extinction  of  Gnurch-rates  where  such 
provision  is  made.  (Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Sir  John  Pakington.)    22na  February,  1859.    (2.) 

lor  the  better  regulation  of  Endowed  Schools.  (Mr.  Dillwyn,  Sir 
Richard  BetheU,  and  Mr.  Massey.)    Ist  March,  1859.    (50.) 

To  amend  an  Act  of  the  10th  year  of  Kins  Oeoix^  IV.  for  the  relief  of 
her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subiects.  (Mr.  Massevy  Sir  William 
Somervme,  Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart  5th  July, 
1859.    (39,  Sess.  2.) 

To  continue  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  under  an  Act  of  the  19th 
and  20tiivears  of  her  Msyesty,  concerning  the  University  of  Cambrid^ 
and  the  doUege  of  King  Henry  VI.  at  Eton.  (Sir  George  Lewis  and  Sj&. 
Clive.)     15th  Julv,  1859.    (56,  Sess.  2.) 

To  remove  doubts  as  to  admission  to  the  office  of  Principal  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland.  (Mr.  Clive,  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  Mr.  Baxter.)  15tli 
July,  1859.    (57,  Sess.  2.)       . 

Further  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  the  Act  concerning  the  management  of  Episcopal  and  Capitular 
Estates  in  England.  (Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Graig.)  18th  July, 
1859.     (59,  Sess.  2.) 

To  repeal  part  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  29, 
concerning  tne  several  Incorporations  of  the  iTniversities  of  Oxfora  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  charters,  liberties,  and  privileges 
granted  to  either  of  them.  (Mr*  Cardwell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Langston.)    18th  July,  1859.     (60,  Sess.  2.) 

To  extend  the  provisions  of  the  University  and  College  Estate  Act,  1858, 
and  also  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  m  the  3rd  and  4th  years  of  her 
Majesty,  chap.  113,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  Universities  and  Colleges. 
(Mr.  Walpole,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Selwyn.)  1st 
August,  1859.    (100,  Sess.  2.) 

To  continue  certain  temporary  provisions  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Juris- 
diction in  England.  (Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)  4th  August, 
1859.     (118,  Sess.  2.) 

To  continue  the  Act  concerning  the  management  of  Episcopal  and 
Capitular  Estates  in  England.  (Sir  Geoige  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)  4th 
August,  1859.    (118,  Sess.  2.) 
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SESSION  1859.— 22  &  23  VIOTORIiE, 


Series  <3t. 

POPULATION,  MUNICIPAL,  AND  PABLIAMENTABY. 


CHAHITY  COMMISSION. 
Siatk  Report  of  the  Charity  CommissionerB  for  England  and  Wake. 

•  Thb  nnmber  of  special  applications  received  daring  the  year,  for  varions 
purposes  connected,  with  the  administration  of  specific  charities^  has  been 
l3289>  being  an  increase  of  341  over  the  nomber  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  freqaency  of  these  applications  affords  an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  assistance  or  intervention  of  the  Board  is  required  bj 
persons  concerned  in  the  administration,  or  interested  in  the  benefits,  of  the 
endowed  charities.  The  consideration  of  these  cases,  and  the  inquiries  and 
proceedings  necessarv  therein,  and  in  the  large  number  of  others  originating 
m  previous  applications,  and  still  in  various  stages  of  progress,  have  con- 
tinued to  occupy  largely  the  time  and  attention  of  the  commissioners,  and 
have  required  great  exertion  to  prevent  their  undue  accumulation. 

The  amount  of  stock  held  by  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  ftmds  has 
been  largely  augmented  by  transfers  made  to  them  during  the  year  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  110,4172.  12«.  IdL,  and  a  deduction  being  made  of  the 
sum  of  5,6502.  16«.  8d.,  retransferred  to  the  acting  trustees  of  certain 
charities  under  orders  of  our  Board,  principally  for  investment  in  land, 
the  aggregate  sum  of  406,08 1/L  IO9.  Bd,,  in  the  ^various  denominations  of 
stock,  is  found  to  have  been  standing  in  the  name  of  the  official  trustees  on 
the  3l8t  December,  1858. 

These  investments  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  considerable  importance  in 
their  continually  increasing  amount 

The  commissioners  reported  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  accuracy  and ' 
efficiencv  with  which  the  important  duties  of  this  department  of  their  office 
(imposed  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  mainly  on  the  secretary  to  the 
Commission)  are  discharged,  and  with  the  continued  beneficial  results 
derived  therefrom.  Those  duties  include  the  management  of  the  accoiuts, 
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already  exceeding  700  in  number,  of  the  sums  of  stock  belonging  to  different 
charities,  and  the  apportionment  and  transmission  of  the  mvidends  to  th6 
acting  trustees. 

The  experience  of  the  commissioners  has  not  led  them  to  expect  advan- 
tage from  the  provisional  approval  of  schemes  bv  their  Board  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  when  encountered  by  the 
opposition,  firom  which  few  such  proposals  of  importance,  either  affecting 
the  interests,  or  even  conflicting  with  the  opinions,  of  numerous  individuals, 
can  be  expected  to  be  exempt 

Certain  schemes  proposed  hj  them,  under  such  circumstances,  in  former 
years,  have  not  been  the  subjects  of  any  decision  by  the  legislature ;  and 
one  of  its  branches,  in  the  case  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  reported  that,  in  its  judgment, 
such  apphcations  should  be  very  sparingly  made  in  disputed  cases. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  report  a  much  more  extended  observance,  hj 
the  trustees  of  charities,  of  the  duty  of  transmitting  annual  returns  of  then: 
accounts  to  the  office  of  the  commissioners;  21,237  such  returns  were 
received  during  the  past  year,  their  number  during  the  previous  year 
having  been  10,665.  The  returns,  however,  are  stiU  far  from  complete, 
and,  lor  the  reasons  stated  in  former  reports,  it  is  apprehended  i^at  a 
voluntary  and  regular  compliance  with  the  important  provision  of  the  law 
which  requires  these  returns  cannot  be  relied  upon«  The  large  number  of 
returns  obtained  during  the  present  year  is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  exertions  and  personal  applications  &om  our  office,  which  it  would  prac- 
tically be  most  difficult  to  continue. 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners  has  been  continuously  directed  to 
the  importance  of  ascertaining  and  registering  in  their  office  the  particulars 
of  newlv-created  charities,  and  of  those  foundations  of  which  no  public 
record  had  previously  existed ;  and  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  and  of 
the  investigations  made  by  their  inspectors,  a  very  large  number  of  such 
charities  has  been  already  registered.  The  means,  however,  at  their  dis- 
posal for  obtaining  the  requisite  information  .for  this  piupose  are  limited 
and  uncertain,  and  advantage  might  result  from  imposing  on  all  persons 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  trusts  of  new  charitable  foundations  the 
duty  of  reporting  them  to  their  Board,  and  also  from  transferring  to  their 
office  the  enrolment  of  charitaUe  settlements  of  land,  which  are  n(tw  regis- 
tered in  offices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Upon  considering  the  result  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  operation  of 
the  law  which  the  commissioners  are  required  to  administer,  they  w^e  satis- 
fied that  very  important  improvements  in  the  general  adnunistration  of  the 
endowed  charities,  and  a  corresponding  extension  of  their  benefits,  are  in 
progress  throughout  the  coantry;  but  their  experience  has  confinned  in 
ihem  the  conviction,  which  they  have  previously  expressed,  that  greater 
facilities  are  needed  for  securing  and  enlarging  those  ben^ts. 

They  were  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects 
might  be  greatly  accelerated  by  relaxing,  to  some  safe  extent,  the  existing 
necessity  for  applying  to  the  Judicial  Courts  for  relirf  of  an  administrative 
character  only,  as  distinguished  from  the  solution  of 'contentious  questions 
of  right 

The  report  was  dated  28th  February,  1859. 
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ReportSf  Special  Reports,  and  Determinations,  or  Resolutions  of  any  Election 
Committee  reported  to  the  House ;  of  ike  Names  of  aU  Members  who  have  been 
unseated,  and  for  what  Causes.  (Mr.  Locke  King.)  August  8,  1859. 
(220,  Sess.  2.) 

Sessions  1857-8,  May  10,  Limerick  Election. — The  committee  determined 
that  George  Gavin,  Esq.,  is  not  dulj  elected  a  citizen  to  serve  in  this 
present  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Limerick.  That  the  last  election  for  the 
said  city  of  Limerick  is  a  void  election.  That  George  Gavin,  Esq.,  was 
bv  his  agents,' guil^  of  bribery  at  the  last  election  for  tne  city  of  Limerick* 
That  these  acts  of  bribery  were  committed  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  said  George  Gavin,  Esq.,  and  contrary  to  his  express 
instructions. 

FiBST  Session,  1859. — ^None. 

Second  Session,  1859. 

July  29. — ^Ashburton  Election; — ^That  John  Harvey  Astell,  Esq.,  is  duly 
elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  tibis  present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Ashbiurton« 

August  2. — ^Aylesbury  Election. — ^That  Thomas  Tyringham  Bernard, 
Esq.,  IS  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the 
borough  and  hundreds  of  Aylesbury.  That  Samuel  George  Smith,  junior, 
Esq.,  is  dulv  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the 
saicl  borougn  and  hundreds.  That  Thomas  Frederick  Charles  Vernon 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  is  not  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  said  borough  and  hundreds. 

That  Thomas  Frederick  Charles  Vernon  Wentworth,  Esq.,  was,  by  his 
agent,  Benjamin  Child,  guilty  of  bribery  at  the  last  election  for  the  said 
boroagh  and  hundreds.  That  it  was  proved  to  the  committee  that  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Benjamin  Child  and  Harry  Spott  to  bribe  Joseph 
Poulton  by  the  offer  of  two  guineas  for  cart-hire,  but  that  it  was  not  proved 
that  such  bribery  was  committed  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
said  Mr.  Wentworth.  That  they  had  altered  the  poll  taken  at  such 
election  by  striking  off  the  name  of  Thomas  Waite,  as  not  having  had  a 
right  to  vote  at  sucn  election. 

August  9. — ^Beverley  Election. — That  Ralph  Walters,  Esq.,  is  not  duly 
elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Beverley*  That  Henry  Edwards,  Esq.,  is  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in 
this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Beverley.  That  Ae  last  election 
for  tne  said  borough,  so  far  as  regards  the  return  of  Ralph  Waters,  Esq.,  is 
a  void  election. 

That  it  appears  to  the  committee,  that  an  objectionable  practice  of 
employing  voters  as  messengers  or  runners,  has  prevailed  in  the  borough  of 
Beverley ;  but  that  neither  the  number  of  voters  so  employed  at  the  last 
dection,  nor  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  engaged,  lead  the 
committee  to.  believe  that  an  attempt  was  made  corruptly  to  mfluence  tlie 
election  by  such  means.  That  it  was  proved  to  the  committee,  that  at  the 
last  election  for  Beverley^  bribery  was  carried  on  systematically  by  two 
persons,  and  the  committee  recommend  that  these  two  persons  should  be 
prosecuted  by  order  of  the  House.    That  the  committee  recommend  that  no 
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imt  for  ihe  borough  of  Beverley  do  issue  until  the  evidence  taken  before 
this  committee  be  printed. 

August  3. — Bury  Election, — Th^t  the  Right  Honourable  Frederick  Peel 
is  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Bury. 

August  1. — Cheltenham  Election. — That  Colonel  Francis  William  Fitz- 
hardinge  Berkeley,  is  duly  elected  a  bu]^ess  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Cheltenham.  That  having  examined  the  a^nts 
on  both  sides  in  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  petition 
was  withdrawn,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  attending 
the  forbearance  to  prosecute  the  charges  contained  therein,  do  not  appear  to 
call  for  any  special  remark. 

July  27. — Dartmouth  Election. — ^That  Edward  Wyndham  Harrington 
Schenley,  Esq.,  is  not  dulv  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Dartmouth.  That  the  last  election  for  the  said 
borough  is  a  void  election.  That  Edward  Wyndham  Harrington  Schenley, 
Esq.,  was,  by  his  agents,  guilty  of  bribery  at  the  last  election  for  the  said 
borough.  Tnat  large  sums  of  money  were  received  by  Captain  Bulley  and 
distributed  by  him  to  various  memllers  of  Mr.  Schemey's  committee ;  bat 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  legal  expenses  of  the  election  were  defrayed  from 
that  source. 

July  29.— Gloucester  (City)  Election.— That  William  Philip  Price,  Esq., 
is  not  duly  elected  a  citizen  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  city 
of  Gloucester.  That  Charles  James  Monk,  Esq.,  is  not  duly  elected  a 
citizen  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Gloucester.  That 
the  last  election  for  the  said  city  is  a  void  election.  That  William  Philip 
Price,  Esq.,  and  Charles  James  Monk,  Esq.,  were,  by  their  agents,  guilty 
of  bribery  at  the  last  election.  TJiat  it  appears  to  the  committee  that  other 
bribes  were  paid  by  the  agents  of  William  Philip  Price,  Esq.,  and  Charles 
James  Monk,  Esq.,  to  persons  whose  names  have  not  been  proved  before 
the  committee ;  and  that  bribes  were  extensively  offered  to  voters,  and 
voters  were  colourably  employed  as  messengers.  That  the  committee  have 
reason  to  believe  that  corrupt  practices  extensively  prevailed  at  the  last 
election  for  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

August  8. — Huddersfield  Election. — ^That  Edward  Aldam  Leatham, 
Esq.,  IS  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Huddersfield.  That  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
acts  of  bribery,  proved  before  the  committee,  were  committed  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  said  Edward  Aldam  Leatham,  or  his 
agents.  That  the  committee  have  altered  the  poll  taken  at  the  last  election 
for  the  borough  of  Huddersfield,  by  striking  off  the  names  of  George 
Moxon,  John  Chapman,  Joe  Crossley,  Godfrey  Hudson,  Henry  Partridge, 
Joseph  Ibberson,  and  Aqulla  Priestley,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid. 

August  12. — ^Kingston-upon-Hull  Electipn. — That  Joseph  Hoare,  Esq., 
is  not  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Kingston-upon-HulL  That  the  last  election  for  the  said 
borough  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  so  far  as  regards  the  return  of  the  said 
Joseph  Hoare,  Esq.,  is  a  void  election.  That  it  has  been  proved  before  the 
committee,  that  at  the  last  election  for  the  said  borough  as*  many  as  487 
persons  were  employed  jon  behalf  of  the  said  Joseph  Hoare,  Esq.,  and  493 
persons  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Lewis,  as  messengers,  canvassers, 
clerks,  booth  agents,  and  check  clerks.  That  of  the  persons  so  employed 
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on  behalf  of  £he  said  Joseph  Hoare,  Esq.^  more  than  300  persons  appear  to 
have  been  voters  for  the  said  borough,  and  to  have  received  m>m  the 
agents  of  the  said  Joseph  Hoare,  Esq.,  in  respect  of  such  employment,  sums 
varying  in  amount  from  2s*  6(L  up  to  32.  5s.  That  some  of  the  said  voters 
werQ  allowed  to  continue  at  their  usual  work  during  all  the  time  of  their 
employment,  and  to  come  only  at  their  dinner  hour  and  in  the  evening,  but, 
neverdieless,  were  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  those  who  attended  all  day ; 
some  were  so  old  and  infirm  as  to  be  incapable  of  rendering  any  efficient ' 
service ;  some  were  paid  for  a  longer  number  of  days  than  that  for  which 
they  were  engaged,  or  during  which  they  were  in  attendance ;  while  none 
of  uiem  appear  to  have  rendered  adequate  services  or  work  for  the  payment 
which  they  received.  That  it  does  not  appear  to  the  conunittee  that  any 
act  of  bribery  was  committed  with  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  said 
Joseph  Hoare,  Esq.,  who  appears  to  the  committee  to  have  always  shown 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  check  any  irregular  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of 
the  election.  The  committee  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  William  Henry  Moss,  election  auditor  for  the 
borough  of  Hull,  a^^peared  as  agent  for  the  petitioner,  and  that  he  took  an 
active  part  in  obtaining  evidence  in  support  of  the  petition:  it  appears 
to  the  committee  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  open  to  grave 
objections. 

August  4. — Leicester  County  (Northern  Division)  Election. — That  the 
Bight  Honourable  John  James  Kobert  Manners,  commonly  called  Lord 
John  Manners,  and  Edward  Bourchier  Hartopp,  Esq.,  are  duly  elected 
knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county  of  Leicester. 

August  4. — ^Limerick  City  Election. — ^That  Major  Gavin  is  duly  elected 
a  citizen  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Limerick.  That  certain  riotous  and  tumultuous  proceedings  took  place  at 
and  after  the  last  election  for  the  said  city;  but  that  it  was  not  proved 
to  the  committee  that  such  proceedings  took  place  at  the  instigation  or 
with  the  sanction  of  Mmor  Gavin  or  his  agents.  That  no  application  was 
made  to  the  returning  officer  for  an  adjournment  of  the  poll  in  consequence 
of  such  proceedings,  and  that  it  was  not  proved  to  the  committee  that  they 
were  of  such  a  duration  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  the  votes  of 
the  electors  from  being  recorded. 

August  2. — ^Maidstone  Election. — That  William  Lee,  Esq.,  is  duly 
elected  a  bu^ess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Maidstone.  That  Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  is  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve 
in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Maidstone.  That  an  elector 
was  proved,  on  his  own  admission,  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  sum  of  lOL, 
but  there  was  no  proof  that  such  act  of  bribery  was  committed  with  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  sitting  members  or  their  agents.  That  two 
other  electors,  who  voted  for  tiie  sitting  members,  were,  after  havmg  so 
voted,  paid  the  sum  of  26s.  each,  as  and  for  travelling  expenses,  by  one 
Edwsura  Mason,  but  that  in  neither  case  was  the  payment  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  sitting  members  or  of  their  agents. 

August  l.-T-Norwich  Election. — That  Henry  William  Schneider,  Esq., 
is  not  duly  elected  a  citizen  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  city 
and  county  of  the  city  of  Norwich.  That  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Coutts  Keppel,  commonly  called  Viscount  Bury,  was  not  duly  ejected  by 
the  election  held  upon  the  30th  April,  1859,  a  citizen  to  serve  in  this 
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present  Parliament  for  the  said  city  and  connly  of  the  city  of  Norwich. 
That  the  election  held  upon  the  Sdth  April,  1859,  for  the  said  ci^  and 
county  of  the  cily  of  Norwich  is  a  void  election.  That  the  said  Henry 
William  Schneider  and  Viscount  Bury  were  (by  their  agents)  guilty  of 
bribery  at  the  last-mentioned  election ;  but  that  it  was  not  proved  that  tiie 
above  acts  of  bribery  were  committed  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  said  Henry  William  Schneider  and  Viscount  Bury.  That  it  appears  to 
the  committee  that  Robert  French  voted  for  the  said  Henry  William 
Schneider  in  expectation  of  receiving  a  contribution  alleged  by  the  witness 
to  have  been  promised  to  him  by  the  said  Henry  William  Schneider 
towards  losses  incurred  by  his  brother  by  fire.  It  further  appears  that  the 
said  Henry  William  Sclmeider  did,  by  a- letter  of  the  28th  of  May,  sub- 
sequent to  the  said  election,  undertake  to  forward,  through  his  agent,  a 
contribution,  but  that  no  contribution  was  actuallv  paid«  The  committee, 
however,  are  not  satisfied,  on  the  entire  evidence,  that  this  was  intended  as 
a  corrupt  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  said  Henry  William  Schneider. 

Au^st  8. — Preston  Election. — That  Charles  Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.,  is 
dulv  dected  a  bur^ss  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  b<»rougfa 
of  Preston.  That  Richard  Assheton  Gross,  Esq.,  is  duly-elected  a  burgess 
to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Preston.  That 
it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  an-  objectionable  svstem  of  employing 
paid  canvassers  has  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the  borough  of  Preston, 
amongst  whom  persons  having  votes  are  included ;  biit  that  neither  the 
number  of  voters  so  employed  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  engaged,  led  to  the  conclusion  of  any 
systematic  attempt  to  influence  the  election  by  their  employment. 

July  27. — Wakefield  Election. — That  William  Henry  Leatham  is  not 
duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Wakefield.  That  the  last  election  for  the  said  borough  is  a  void 
election.  That  William  Henry  Leatham  was,  by  his  agents,  guilty  of 
bribery  at  the  last  election.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  corrupt 
practices  have  extensively  prevailed  at  the  last  election  for  the  said  borough 
of  Wakefield. 


WESTMINSTEB  NEW  PALACE. 


Account  of  the  whole  Sum  of  Money  expended  in  the  Building^  Fumishingt 
Lighting,  and  Ventilating  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  from  tM 
commencement  to  the  present  time,  12th  August,  1859.  (Mr.  Spooner.) 
(32.)  "^ 

The  sum  expended  on  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  up  to  the  31st 
December,  1859,  was  2,198,099/L  2s.  lid.  This  includes  the  cost  of  the 
additional  site,  but  does  not  include — 1st,  the  cost  of  the  decoration  of  the 
buildings  with  fresco  paintings  and  statuary ;  2nd,  'the  expehditure  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  buildings  and  furniture;  and  3rd,  the 
current  expenses  of  the  lighting  and  ventilating  since  these  services  came 
under  the  management  of  me  department  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works 
and  Public  Buildings. 
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OBDEBS  OF  BEMOVAL. 

Returns  lowing  the  Number  of  Orders  of  Eemoval  from  Parishes,  signed  by 
Justices  and  executed  in  England  and  Wales^  during  the  year  ending  the 
25th  day  of  March,  1857.    (Mr.  Packe,)     19th  March,  1858.    (506.) 

DuBiNG  tlie  year  ended  25th  March,  1857,  in  England  and  Wales,  569 
orders  of  removal  from  pariAes  were  signed  by  justices,  and  executed 
between  parishes  of  the  same  union  ;  6,234  orders  of  removal  were 
executed  oetween  parishes  of  different  unions ;  and  16,546  persons  were 
removed  under  such  orders  of  removal.  The  nature  of  the  alleged  settle- 
ments in  the  cases  of  the  persons  so  removed,  was  as  follow: — 1,053 
birth;  2,012  parentage;  978  marriage  with  reference  to  the  wife;  797 
hiring  and  service;  574  apprenticeship;  711  renting  a  tenement;  120 
payment  of  parochial  rates ;  5  serving  a  parochial  office ;  52  estate ;  and 
355  cerdficate  of  acknowledgment  The  amount  of  expenses  incurred  in 
the  removals,  including  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  orders,  service  of  the 
same,  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  paupers  removed,  but  not  the  cost  of 
relief  before  removal,  21,5692.  0«.  10^(2.  The  numbers  of  orders  signed 
by  justices  were — 384  Scotch,  3,436  Irish,.20  Channel  Islands,  and  11  Isle 
of  Man. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  DEPABTfiCENT,  WAR  OFFICB. 

Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  Topographical  Depot,  to 
the  Zlst  December,  1858. 

Fbok  the  15th  July,  1854,  to  the  18th  June,  1857,  the  survey  was  pro- 
ceeding under  orders  from  the  Treasury  (Treasury  Minutes,  15th  July, 
1854,  18th  May,  1855,  25th  Nov.,  1856),  which  directed  that  the  following 
series  of  plans  should  be  published: — 

1.  Plans  of'  towns  of  above  4,000  inhabitants,  on  the  scale  of  3^,  or 
10-56  feet  to  a  mile,  or  41  feet  8  inches  to  an  inch. 

2.  Plans  of  parishes,  with  tables  of  areas  in  the  cultivated  districts,  on 
the  fitis  Bcale,  or  25*344  inches  to  a  mile,  or  the  scale  of  one  square  inch  tp 
one  acre. 

3.  Plans  of  counties,  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  one  mile,  the  plans  of 
the  towns  and  of  the  parishes  being  reduced  firom  the  larger  scales  to  this 
scale  by  photography,  and  at  a  triflmg  cost 

The  plans  of  tiie  uncultivated  districts  are  on  the  6-inch  scale  only, 
but  the  entire  counties  are  on  one  uniform  scale  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

4.  Map  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  mile,  the  plans  on 
the  6«4ncn  scale  being  reduced  for  engraving. 

On  the  18th  June,  1857,  a  debate  on  the  survey  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Denham  Norreys,  the  House  decided 
by  a  majority  of  ten  that  the  parish  plans  on  the  737^7  scale  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  the  original  survey  should  be  plotted  on  the  6-inch 
scale  only,  as  was  done  in  Ireland^  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  in 
several  counties  in  Scotiand*  A  Treasury  letter  (2nd  July,  1857^  was 
consequentiy  issued,  directing  that  the  parish  plans  on  the  t^Vt  scale  snould 
be  discontinued  after  the  completion  of  those  parishes  which  were  then 
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actaally  in  progress,  and  that  the  6-inch  scale  was  to  be  adopted  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  survey.    . 

On  the  24th  December,  1857,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquure  into  and  report  upon  the  following  points,  viz. : — 1.  The  principal 
purposes  which  the  national  survey  should  subserve.  2.  The  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  survey,  and  the  scales  upon  which  tne  maps 
and  plans  have  hitherto  been  drawn  and  published.  3.  The  change  or 
changes  in  those  scales,  or  in  any  of  the  detaus  of  the  survey  which  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment  should  oe  made.  4*  The  estimated  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  surveys  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, on  the  scales  and  m  the  manner  which  they  reconunend  should 
be  adopted. 

The  conmiissioners,  in  their  report,  unanimously  recommended  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  parish  plaps  in  the  cultivated  districts  on  the  -g^^  scale,  and 
the  6-inch  scale  for  the  counties,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  of  the 
counties  which  are  included  in  the  great  uncultivated  districts  of  the  High- 
lan4s  and  islands  of  Scotland,  which  they  recommended  to  be  published  on 
the  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  mile  only. 

The  commissioners,  how^ever,  recommended  that  the  sheets  which  include 
the  coast  line  of  all  Scotland  should  be  drawn  on  the  6-inch  scale  for  the 
Hydrographical  Survey  now  in  progress. 

In  consequence  of  this  report  the  survey  was  proceeding  under  the  in- 
structions which  were  issued  previous  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  18th  June,  1857. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  plans  on  the  -^^  scale,  which  was  made  by 
the  late  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  was  2s.  per  acre,  but  the  actual 
cost  was  found  never  to  exceed  Is,  6d.  per  acre,  and  this  has,  for  the  last 
three  years,  been  reduced  to  less  than  \s.  per  acre ;  it  is,  in  fact  (including 
the  plans  of  the  towns  on  the  ^  scale),  only  1  \\d, ;  but  in  the  estimates, 
\s.  per  acre,  as  the  cost,  was  retained  under  the  certainty  that  the  survey 
of  all  the  cultivated  districts  on  the  25-inch  scale  can  be  made  at  that 
rate,  and  the  uncultivated  districts  on  the  6-inch  scale  at  the  rate  of  Id. 
per  acre. 

This  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  work  has  been  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  new  arrangements  in  the  conduct  of  the  survey,  and  the 
application  of  mechanical  means  in  the  production  of  the  plans.  The 
reduction  in  the  estimated  amount  is,  in  fact,  upwards  of  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  sum  required  to  complete  the  survey,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
90,000^  produces  a  quantity  of  work  which  was  estimated  to  cost  150,OOOiL 

The  principal  triangulation  and  the  initial  levelb'ng  of  the  whole  kingdom 
being  now  complete,  tne  detail  survey  can  be  carried  on  at  any  rate  which 
may  DO  required,  or  in  proportion  to  the  grants  which  may  be  made  by 
Parliament 

In  England,  the  survey  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Durham  has  been 
engraved  and  published  on  the  6-inch  scale ;  that  of  Durham  was  in  pro- 
gress of  engraving  on  the  6-inch  scale ;  and  Durham,  Westmoreland,  KTor- 
thumberland,  and  Cumberland  were  siu^veyed  and  plotted  on  the  25-inch 
scale.  The  plans  of  South  Shields  and  Gateshead  have  been  published,  and 
the  engraving  of  the  plans  of  Smiderland  will  soon  be  completed.  The 
plans  of  many  towns  were  also  engraved  in  outline  and  published,  and 
military  surveys  have  been  in  progress  at  Pl^outh,  Portsmouth,  and 
Dover,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  projection  of  works  of  defence  at 
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these  important  points.  In  Seotland  the  plan  of  ten  counties  haye  been 
engravea  and  published  on  the  6-inch  scale.  The  plans  of  other  counties  in 
course  of  publication  on  the  7^7  scale.  In  Ireland  the  plans  of  every 
county  have  been  engraved  and  published  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the 
mile ;  but  for  the  transfer  of  land  under  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court, 
or  the  Landed  Estates'  Courts  the  6-inch  plans  were  found  utterly  insuf- 
ficient, and  they  had  to  be  re-drawn  on  a  larger  scale  at  the  cost  of  the  suitors 
of  the  Court  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  year  was  90,000i.,  viz., 
Ordnance  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom,  77,OOOt ;  publication  of  maps 
and  levelling,  5,500/. ;  surveying  of  military  stations,  2,000^ ;  current 
repiairs  to  the  Survey  0£Bces  at  Southampton  and  Dublin,  500^;  and 
Topographical  Report,  5flOOL  The  pay  and  allowances  chargeable  to  the 
survey  item  of  the  oflBcers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Sngineers  attached  to  the  survey  department  was  13,5992.  lOs.  O^cL  Two 
large  detachments  from  the  survey  have  been  famished  during  the  last 
year  for  service  in  British  Columbia,  one  for  the  survey  of  the  Oregon 
Doandary,  the  other  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  £at 
important  colony  and  Vancouver  Island.  Another  party,  consisting  of  an 
officer  and  six  men,  has  embarked  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the 
porpose  of  extending  "the  triangulation  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony. 


BILLS. 

House  of  Lobbs. 


To  consolidate  the  laws  relating,  to  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  England.  (The  Lord  Cranworth.)  18th  July,  1859.  (33, 
Sobs.  2.) 

To  remove  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  certain  marriages  of  British 
sabjects  at  Lisbon.    (Lord  Wodehouse.)    1st  August,  1859.   (76,  Sess.  2.) 

HousB  OF  Commons* 

To  legalize  marria^  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  (Viscount  Bury^ 
Mr.  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes.)    8th  February,  1859.    (12.) 

To  assimilate  the  time  and  mode  of  proceeding  to  election  of,  and  polling 
for,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  Ireland^  and  Scotland ; 
to  limit  the  time  for  proceeding  to  election  during  the  recess,  and  for 
vacatur  seats  by  bankrupt  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
other  election  purposes.  (Mr.  Collins^  Mr.  Bagwell,  and  Mr.  Blackburn.) 
8th  rebruary,  1859.     (15.)  . 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  municipal  elections.  (Mr*  Cross,  Mr. 
Gilpm,  and  Mr.  Collins.)    lOfli  February,  1859.    (16.) 

For  the  amendment  of  the  law  for  the  r^stration  of  county  voters  in 
Scotland.  (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  and  lifr.  Dunlop.)  17th  February, 
1859.    (24.) 

To  abolish  general  exemptions  frbm  local  rates.  (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)    2 1st  February,  1859.    (35.) 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  Boards  of  Guardiajis  in 
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Unions  and  Pari8he85  and  by  Boards  of  Management  in  school  districts. 
(Mr.  Sotheron  Estcoart  and  Mr.  Knight)    21st  February,  1859.     f36.) 

To  &cilitate  grants  of  land  to  be  made  near  populous  places  for  the 
use  of  regulated  recreation  of  adults,  and  as  playgrounds  for  children. 
(Mr.  Slaney,  Mr.  Thomeley,  and  Mr.  Mackmnon.)  22nd  February, 
1859-  (46.) 

To  prohibit  the  payment  of  th^  expenses  of  conveying  Yoters  to  the 
poll,  and  to  facilitate  polling  at  elections.  (Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Mellor.) 
22nd  February,  1869.    (38.) 

For  preventbg  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  or  drink.  (Mr. 
Scholefield,  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr.  Wise.)    22nd  February,  1859.    (37-) 

To  substitute  an  oath  for  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed 
by  the  statute  passed  in  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kin^  George  IV., 
for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Qir.  Fitz  Boy, 
Mr.  John  Fitz  Gerald,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Deasy.)  24th 
February,  1859.    (44.) 

To  amend  the  laws  relatii^^  to  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
England  and  Wales, and  to  facmtate  the  registration  and  votingoi  electors. 
(Mr.  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer,  Lord  Stanley,  and  (General  reeL)  28th 
February,  1859.    (49.) 

To  make  forther  provision  for  enabling  the  Conunissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  works  to  acquire  a  site  for  additional  offices  for  the  public 
service  near  Whitehall  and  her  Majesty's  palace  at  Westminster.  (Lord 
John  Manners  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.)    4th  March,  1859.    (60.) 

To  amend  the  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland,  by 

removing  doubts  as  to  the  religious  registration  in  workhouses  of  deserted 

children,  and  providing  for  the  out-door  maintenance  of  orphan  and  deserted 

.  children.    (Mr.  Fitz  Koy,  Mt.  Gregory,  and  Lord  John  Browne.)     8th 

March,  1859.    (65.) 

To  amend  and  explain  an  Act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ein^ 
George  IV.,  to  repeal  the  laws  relating  to  the  combination  of  workmen,  ana 
to  mt^e  provision  in  lieu  thereof.  (Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Duncombe,  and 
Sir  Richard  Bethell.)    8th  March,  1859.    (66.) 

To  afford  facilities  for  the  more  certain  ascertainm^t  of  the  law  adminis- 
tered in  one  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  when  pleaded  in  the  Courts  of 
another  part  thereof.  (Mr.  Dunlop,  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald, 
and  Mr.  Malms.)    8th  March,  1859.    (67.) 

For  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Ireland.  (Lord 
Naas  and  Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.)    8th  March,  1859.    (68.) 

To  settle  the  form  of  affirmation  to  be  maae  in  certain  cases  by  Quakers, 
and  other  persons  by  law  permitted  to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of 
taking  an  oath.  (Mr.  Fitz  Roy,  Mr.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie,  and 
Mr.  Bright.)    8th  March,  1859.    (69.) 

To  render  valid  certain  marriages  in  the  Church  of  Saint  James 
Baldersby,  in  the  County  of  York.  (Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron  Estcourt 
and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy.^     14th  March,  1859.     (73.) 

To  amend  the  laws  wnich  regulate  the  qualification  and  registration 
of  Parliamentary  voters  in  Ireland.  (Mr.  Brady  and  Major  Ormsby  Gore.) 
17th  March,  1859.     (83.) 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  lands  for  charitable 
uses.  (Mr.  Hadfield,  Mr.  Malins^  and  Mr.  Atherton.)  17th  March, 
1859.    (82.) 
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For  confirming  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  Sir  Thomas 
White^  Charity  and  the  Free  Grammar  School  in  the  town  of  Nottingham. 
(Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Paget)     17th  March,  1859.     (78.) 

To  amend  the  laws  in  force  lor  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  beland^ 
and  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  14th  and  1 5th  year  of  her  Majesty,  providing 
for  the  better  distribution,  support  and  management  of  medical  charities  in 
Lreland.  (Lord  Naas  and  Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.)  1 8th  March^ 
1859.     ^91.) 

To  inaenmify  such  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have  omitted  to 
qualify  themselves  for  offices  and  employments,  and  to  extend  the  time 
limited  for  those  purposes  respectively.  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Sotheron  Estcourt)    29th  March,  1859. 

For  carrying  into  effect  tne  Report  of  die  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  borough  of  Belfiist,  in 
Ireland.  (Lord  Naas  and  Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.)  4th  April, 
1859.     (98.) 

To  empower  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public 
Building  to  acquire  additional  space  for  the  western  approach  to  West- 
minster New  Bndge.  (Lord  John  Manners  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.) 
6th  April,  1859.     (100.) 

To  continue  the  Act  for  charging  the  maintenance  of  certain  paupers 
upon  the  Union  fimds.  (The  Earl  of  March  and  Sir  Stafford  Noraioote.) 
6th  August,  1859.    (102.) 

To  confirm  certain  provisional  orders  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
(1858).  (Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  and  Mr.  Secretary  Sotheron  Estcourt) 
6th  April,  1859.    (101.) 

To  continue  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  annuities  and  premiums 
of  the  Naval  Medical  Supplemental  Fund  Society.  (Mr.  Corry  and  Mr. 
Lygon.)    6th  April,  1859.     (103.) 

To  enable  her  Majesty  to  acquire  certain  property  at  Manchester  for  the 

Sarpose  of  erecting  a  post-office,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Sir  Stafford 
Forthcote  and  Loia  John  Manners.) 

To  continue  certain  Acts  relating  the  collection  of  county  oess,  in 
Ireland.  (Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.)  25th 
July,  1859.    (25  Sess.  2.) 

For  preventing  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  or  drink* 
(Mr.  Scholefield,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Villiers.)  10th  June^  1859. 
(10  Sess.  2.) 

To  enable  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  of  any  parish 
or  district  duly  assembled,  to  rate  their  district  in  aid  of  public  unprove- 
ments  for  general  benefit  within  their  district.  (Mr.  Sianey  and  Mr. 
Gowper.)    21st  June,  1859.     (50  Sess.  2.) 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
unions  and  parishes,  and  Boards  of  Management  m  school  districts.  (The 
Earl  of  March  and  Mr.  Knight)     21st  April,  1859.    (13.^ 

To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of  England  ana  Ireland  relating 
to  oaths,  affirmations,  and  declarations,  and  offences  connected  therewith. 
(Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Walpole.)  30ih  June,  1859. 
(20  Sess.  2.^ 

To  proviae  for  the  authentication  of  certain  orders  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  Ordinary.  (Mr.  Lowe  and 
Sir  George  Lewis.)    4th  July,  1859.    (33  Seiss.  2.) 
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For  ihe  better  r^ulation  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
(Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  George  Clive.)    8th  July,  1859.    (47.) 

To  amend  an  Act  of  the  39th  and  40th  years  of  King  George  III.  for 
better  regulating  the  business  of  pawnbrokers.  (Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Henry 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Whalley.)     11th  July,  1859.     (49  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  municipal  corporations  in 
England  and  Wales.  (Mr.  Hadfield,  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Mr.  iLershaw,  and 
Mr.  Baines.^     12th  July,  1859. 

To  extena  the  Act  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  to  the  erection  of  dwellings  for 
the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland.  (Sir  William  Somerville,  Mr.  George^ 
and  Sir  Robert  Fer^son.)     12th  July,  1859.    (52  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  Act  20  &  21  Vict  c  45,  relating  to  the  sunrey  of 
boundaries  in  Ireland.  (Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland.)     12th  July,  1859.     (55  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1856.  (Mr.  Whiteside  and  Mr. 
Malins.)     10th  July,  1859.    (54.) 

To  amend  the  Act  of  the  9tn  and  10th  years  of  William  III.  c.  7,  relating 
to  fireworks.  (Mr.  John  Locks  and  Mr.  RoupelL)  18th  July,  1859. 
(61  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  law  relatinc^to  Roman  Catholic  Charities.  (Sir  George 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Olive.)    25th  July,  1859.    (25  Sess.  2.) 

To  enable  charitable  and  provident  societies  and  penny  savings  banks 
to  invest  all  their  proceeds  m  savings  banks.  (Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Mr.  Laing.)    28th  July,  1859.    (83  Sess.  2.) 

To  continue  certain  Turnpike  Acts  in  Great  Britain.  (Mr.  dive  and 
Sir  George  Lewis.)    29th  Jdy,  1859.     (93  Sess.  2.) 

To  confirm  certain  provisional  orders  made  under  an  Act  of  the  15ih 
year  of  her  present  Majesty  to  facilitate  arrangements  for  the  relief  of 
turnpike  trusts.  (Mr.  Clive  and  Sir  George  Lewis.)  29th  July,  1859. 
(92  Sess.  2.) 

To  fecilitate  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  to  public  charities.  (Mr. 
HardcasUe  and  Sir  Morton  Peto.)    4th  August,  1859.    (112  Sess.  2.) 

To  facilitate  the  erection  of  cottages  for  labourers  by  the  proprietors  of 
entailed  estates  in  Scotland.  (Mr.  William  Ewart,  Mr.  Dumop,  and  Mr. 
Black.)    4th  August,  1859.    (113  Sess.  2.) 

To  continue  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  (1854).  (Sir  George' 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)    4th  August,  1859.    a  14  Sess  2.) 

To  authorize  the  enclosure  of  certain  lanos  in  pursuance  of  a  special 
report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  of  England  and  Wales.  (Sir  George 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)    4th  August,  1859.    (119  Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the  indosore^ 
exchange,  and  improvement  of  land.  (Sir  Greorge  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.) 
4th  August,  1859.     (115  Sess.  2.^ 

Further  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  18th  and  19th  years  of  Victoria, 
chapter  120,  for  the  better  local  management  of  the  metropolis.  (Mr.  Tite, 
Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt,  and  Mr.  Bnscoe.)  13th  August,  1839.  (128 
Sess.  2.) 

To  amend  the  law  regarding  Roman  Catholic  charitable  trusts.  (Mr. 
Bowyer  and  Mr.  Hennessey.)    13th  August,  1839.    (129  Sess.  2.) 
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CONSTABULARY  AND  REVENUE  POLICE. 
Return  of  the  Constabulary  Force  in  Ireland,  on  the  let  of  February  in  each 
of  the  years  1856,  1857  and  1858,  and  the  number  of  stations,  ^c. ;  also 
return  of  the  cost  of  the  Constabtdary  Force,  in  each  of  the  years  1856  and 
1857,  lo^itli  the  estimate  cost  for  1858;  and  similar  returns  of  the  revenue 
police  in  Ireland.     (Sir  Robert  Ferguson.)     July  12,  1858.     (409.) 

The  constabulary  force  in  Ireland  numbered  12,000,  and  the  number  of 
stations,  1,500.  The  cost  of  the  (Constabulary  force,  in  1857,  was  525,815t 
The  revenue  police  of  Ireland  consisted  of  1,141  men,  with  78  stations,  and 
the  cost  was  44,947 1 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 

A  ceounts  showing  the  sum  received  and  expended,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Metro^ 
politan  Police,  Police  Superannuation  Fund,  Public  Carriages  and  Police 
Courts,  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1857.    (February  9,  1858.)  (54.) 

Th£  total  receipts  for  the  year  including  balance  in  hand,  amounted  to 
481,201t,  and  the  total  payment  to  444,212/.  The  force  consisted  of  17 
superintendents,  140  inspectors,  630  sergeants,  and  5,296  constables*  The 
sum  charged  for  police  rates  at  8d.  in  the  pound,  upon  a  rental  of 
11,634,8792.,  was  387,829/.,  and  the  sum  chargea  upon  and  received  from 
the  parishes  was  366,063Z.  The  expenditure  tor  the  service  of  the  police 
courts  of  the  Metropolis  amounted  to  67,807/. 


GAME  LAWS. 
Return  of  the  number  of  persons  corfined  in  each  gaol  in  England  and  Wales, 
for  offences  against  the  Game  Laws,  and  of  the  numbers  of  persons  who 
completed  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  during  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1856.     (Mr.  Colville.)    March  26,  1858.     (164.) 

The  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  different  gaols  in  England  and 
Wales  for  offences  against  the  game  laws  was,  in  1856,  nigh  2,600.  The 
sentences  varied  considerably.  For  trespass  in  search  of  ^ame,  the  sentences 
ranged  firom  fourteen  days'  to  two  calendar  months'  hard  labour.  For  . 
night  poaching,  from  three  calendar  months'  to  four  years'  penal  servitude, 
for  poaching  by  day,  from  one  to  three  months.  Numerous  offences  came 
under  th^game  laws,  such  as  using  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game, 
without  a  game  certificate ;  entering  a  coppice  in  search  of  game  or  rabbits ; 
using  a  wire  for  the  purpose  of  taking  game ;  using  snares,  &c.,  &c. 


RECORDERS. 
Iteium  of  the  Salaries  note  paid  to  the  Recorders  of  Cities  or  Boroughs  in 
England,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  salaries  are  paid.  (Earl  of  Powis.) 
February  4,  1859.     (8  L.) 

The  recorders  of  Bath  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  have  a  salary  of  250/. 
each.  The  recorder  of  Birmingham  300*. ;  those  of  Bolton,  of  Leeds,  and 
Hull,  200Z.  each ;  of  Bristol,  500Z. ;  of  Chester,  Devonport,  Northampton, 
and  Plymouth,  1057.  each ;  of  Manchester,  800Z. ;  of  Liverpool,  5257. ;  of 
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London,  SflOOl. ;  of  New  Sarutn,  Derby,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester, 
loot  each ;  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  120L ;  of  Leicester  and  York, 
136i  10«.  The  recorders  of  other  cities  have  salaries  averaging  from  lOL 
to  40t  per  annum.     The  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund« 


JUDICIAL  STATISTICS  (SCOTLAND). 
Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders  for  the  year  1858. 
The  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  in  Scotland  in  1858  ex- 
hibited a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1857,  of  58,  or  1*5104  per  cent, 
though  some  counties,  such  as  Inverness,  Orkney,  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
Ayr  and  Berwick,  showed  an  increase.  The  total  number  committed  for 
trial  in  1858  was  2,718  males  and  1,064  females;  total  3,782,  against 
3,840  in  1857.  The  number  convicted,  outlawed,  or  found  insane  in  1858 
was  2,891,  against  2,931  in  1857.  The  number  convicted  under  aggra- 
vation of  previous  convictions  in  1858  was  845,  against  853  in  1857;  and 
there  was  no  sentence  to  death  and  no  execution.  The  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  committals  in  1857  was  76*3281  per  cent;  in  1858  it  was 
76*441  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  acquittals  to  committals  in  1857  was 
23-3828  per  cent.;  in  1858  it  was  23-559  per  cent  In  1858,  1,171  were 
committed  for  offences  against  the  person,  against  1,140  in  1857  ;  440  for 
offences  against  property  committed  with  violence,  against  408  in  1857 ; 
1,734  for  offences  against  property  committed  without  violence,  against 
1,943  in  1857;  93  for  malicious  offences  against  property,  against  53  iu 
1857;  91  for  forgery  and  offences  against  currency,  against  89  in  1857; 
and  253  for  other  offences  not  included  in  the  above  classes,  against  207  in 
1857.  The  offences  against  the  person  have,  therefore,  increased  2*7192 
per  cent ;  offences  against  property,  with  violence,  7*8431  per  cent;  mali- 
cious offences  against  property,  75*4717  per  cent;  forgery  and  offences 
against  currency,  2-2472  per  cent. ;  other  offences  not  included  in  the  above 
classes,  22*2222  per  cent.  "While,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  offences  against 
property,  without  violence,  have  decreased  10-7665  per  cent  In  1857  the 
number  committed  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  873;  in  1858, 
809 ;  hence  a  decrease  of  64,  or  7-3195  per  cent ;  of  those  who  could  read 
and  write  imperfectly,  of  86,  or  3-7037  per  cent ;  of  those  who  could  read 
and  write  well,  there  was  an  increase  of  78,  or  14-6868  per  cent ;  and  of 
those  who  had  a  superior  education,  there  was  a  decrease  of  6,  or  6*7415 
per  cent  The  results  of  tlie  proceedings  were  as  follow : — 583  were  dis- 
charged without  trial;  308  were  acquitted;  21  not  guilty;  and  237  not 
proven;  13  were  insane;  2,860  were  found  guilty ;  and  28  were  outlawed. 
289  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude ;  2,192  to  imprisonment ;  348  to 
whipping,  fine,  and  discnarged  on  sureties;  and  in  21  cases  no  sentences 
were  given. 

JUDICIAL  STATISTICS  (IRELAND). 
Tahlea  showing  the  number  of  Persons  committed  or  held  to  bail  in  the  Tear  1858. 
The  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  at  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions 
in  1858  was  6,308,  being  a  reduction  of  12-51  per  cent  on  the  committals 
of  the  previous  year,  viz.,  7,210. 

Class  I. — Offences  against  the  Person. — The  committals  for  murder  in  1858 
were  36  against  52  in   1857;    for  attempts  at  murder,  26   against  38, 
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Shooting  at,  stabbing,  wounding,  &c.,  reckoned  79  committals  in.l857» 
and  54  in  1858.  Manslaughter  fell  from  139  in  1857  to  125  in  1858. 
Abduction  in  1858  gave  12  committals  against  17  in  the  previous  year. 
Assaults  were  nearly  the  same  in  both  years,  viz.,  1,677  in  1857,  and 
1,649  in  1858.  Offences  against  female  chastity  are  the  only  crimes  in 
this  section  which  exhibit  an  increase,  viz.,  86  in  1858  a^inst  73  in  1857. 

Class  II. — Offences  against  Property  committed  with  Violence. — A  very 
marked  reduction  took  place  in  the  committals  during  1858  as  compared 
with  the  former  years  in  nearly  every  crime  in  this  class.  Thus  sacrilege 
fell  from  8  to  2 ;  burglary  from  209  to  105 ;  and  housebreaking  from  78  to 
30 ;  and  robbery  from  88  to  65.  Taking  and  holding  forcible  possession, 
however,  shows  an  increase,  199  persons  having  been  sent  for  trial  for 
this  offence  in  1858  against  176  in  1857. 

Class  III. — Offences  against  Property  committed  without  Violence. — ^The 
number  of  persons  sent  for  trial  in  1858  for  the.  several  crimes  included  in 
this  section  was  less  than  that  of  1857,  with  three  exceptions,  viz.,  sheep 
stealing,  increase  25 ;  embezzlement,  &c.,  increase  3 ;  frauds  and  attempts 
to  defraud,  increase  24.  Committals  for  larc^y  amounted  in  1858  to 
1,838  against  2,090  in  1857. 

Class  IV". — Malicious  Offences  against  Property. — The  committals  in- 
cluded in  this  section  were  in  1858  a  third  less  than  in  1857,  although  two 
of  the  crimes  included  exhibit  an  increase  over  1857,  viz.: — Attacking 
and  injuring  dwelling-houses,  &c.,  numbering  21  committals  against  13  in 
the  previous  year;  and  killing  and  maiming  cattle,  12  against  5  in  1857. 
Other  malicious  offences,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  from  36  in  1857  to  4  in 
1858. 

Class  V. — Forgery  and  other  Offences  against  Hie  Currency. — ^This  section 
shows  the  greatest  proportional  decline  as  compared  with  1857,  amounting 
to  37*74  per  cent ;  the  committals  in  1857  having  been  106,  and  66  only  in 
1858.  Offences  against  the  currency,  taken  as  a  whole,  fell  from  86  in 
1857  to  53  in  1858 ;  and  the  several  descriptions  of  forgery  from  20  to  13. 

Class  VI. — Offences  not  included  in  the  above  Classes. — The  items  in  this 
division  which  exhibit  a  marked  decline  under  those  for  1857  are : — Ad- 
ministering and  taking  unlawful  oaths,  5  against  23;  offences  to  raise 
wages  by  combination,  1  against  24;  riot,  &c.,  704  against  1,012; 
vagrancy,  6  against  14;  indecently  exposing  the  person,  12  against  18. 
The  crimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committals  for  which  show  an  increase 
in  1858  over  1857  are: — Perjury,  27  against  21;  keeping  disorderly 
houses^  18  against  10;  and  unclassified  misdemeanors,  286  against  211  in 
1857. 

The  number  of  persons  sent  for  trial  at  assizes  and  sessions,  for  the  more 
serious  offences — viz.:  murder,  attempts  to  murder,  shooting  at,  stab- 
bing, &c.,  solicitation  to  murder,  conspiracy  to  murder,  manslaughter,  arson 
(capital),  attacking  houses,  maiming  and  killing  cattle,  perjury,  riot,  rescue, 
and  assaults  on  peace  officers,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1850  to  1858 — was 
as  follows :— In  1850,  6,846;  in  1851,  4,479;  in  1852,  2,782;  in  1853, 
2,247;  in  1854,  1,773;  in  1855,  1,303;  in  1856,  1,297;  in  1857,  1,610; 
in  1858,  1,268. 

Convictions. — The  convictions  in  1858  were  3,350,  or  53*11  per  cent  of 
the  committals,  viz.,  6,308. 

Of  the  2,958  not  convicted  m  1857,  18,  or  0-61  per  cent,  were  found 
insane;  1,327,  or  44*86  per  cent,  not  guilty  on  trial;  in  971  instances,  or 
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32*83  per  cent.,  no  bills  were  found ;  no  prosecutions  took  place  in  492 
cases,  or  16*63  per  ceni;  and  150  persons  were  bailed  and  not  tried,  or 
6*07  per  cent. 

Of  the  18  persons  found  insane,  3  were  charged  with  murder,  1  with 
shooting  at,  7  with  assaults,  2  with  simple  larcency,  1  with  arson,  1  with 
unclassified  felony,  and  1  with  an  unclassified  misaemeanor. 

Sentences. — The  sentences  passed  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  in  the 
year  1868  were  as  follow: — L)eath,  5;  penal  servitude  for  life,  4;  for  15, 
and  above  10  years,  5 ;  for  10,  and  above  6  years,  57 ;  for  6  years,  and 
above  4  years,  13;  for  4  years,  141;  for  3  years,  and  imder,  120;  im- 
prisonment for  3,  and  above  2  years,  6 ;  for  2,  and  above  1  year,  108 
for  1  year,  and  above  6  months,  440 ;  for  6  months  and  under,  1,820 
whipping,  fined,  or  discharged,  488  ;  sentences  respited  and  pardoned,  140 
total,  3,350. 

Of  the  5  persons  sentenced  to  death  in  1858  for  murder,  4  were  executed, 
and  1  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  penal  servitude. 

Sexes. — Between  1855  and  1856  the  decline  in  male  committals  was 
15*32,  and  that  of  females  33*11  per  cent.  In  1857  the  male  committals 
exceeded  those  in  1856  by  7*08  per  cent,  whilst  the  females  exhibited  a 
reduction  of  12*48  per  cent.  In  1858  the  decline  in  male  committals  was 
13*74,  and  that  of  female  committals  8*67  per  cent. 

The  prisoners  of  1858  were,  as  compared  with  those  of  1857,  less  edu- 
cated, but  stUl  far  in  advance  of  those  committed  in  any  of  the  years  between 
1852  and  1856,  both  inclusive ;  the  highest  proportion  in  any  of  these 
years  who  could  "read  and  write"  having  been  25*50  per  cent,  in  1854, 
whilst  this  class  was  27*36  per  cent  on  the  committals  of  1858.  The  pro- 
portion of  prisoners  returned  as  having  been  able  to  "read  only"  is,  how- 
ever, below  any  year  since  1852. 

Ages. — The  ages  of  the  persons  sent  for  trial  at  assizes  and  sessions 
in  1858,  irrespective  of  sexes,  and  the  per  ceutage  which  each  age  period 
bears  to  the  entire  committals  in  1858,  were  as  follow : — 302  persons  were 
16  years  and  under;  21,  and  above  16  years,  1,143;  30,  and  above  21 
years,  2,041 ;  40,  and  above  30  years,  757  ;  50,  and  above  40  years,  333  ; 
60,  and  above  50  years,  151 ;  60  years,  84;  and  the  ages  of  1,497  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

The  tables  show  the  gratifying  fact  of  the  continued  decline  of  juvenile 
prisoners,  ie.,  under  17  years  of  age;  those  under  17  in  1855  numbering 
556  males  and  175  females;  in  1856,  384  males  and  130  females;  in  1857 
but  376  males  and  111  females;  and  in  1858, 233  males  and  69  females. 

The  total  committals  in  1858  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  1,039  of 
the  population,  in  1857  it  was  1  in  every  909,  in  1856,  1  in  every  923,  and 
in  1855,  1  in  every  727  of  the  population. 

Considering  the  committals  by  sexes,  those  of  males  range  from  1  in  every 
1,693  of  that  sex  in  Waterford  county  to  1  in  367  in  Leitrim;  and  of 
females,  from  1  in  6,199  in  the  last-named  county  to  1  in  every  923  of  that 
sex  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  county 
(Leitrim)  which  shows  the  greatest  proportionable  number  of  committals  of 
males  should  also  exhibit  the  lowest  of  females. 
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Report  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Convict  Prisons  from   1856  to  1857,  by 

Colonel  Jehb,  C.B. 

The  average  valne  of  the  labour  of  the  whole  of  the  convicts  in  Great 
Britain  who  are  employed  on  the  pnblic  works  may  be  assumed  to  be 
at  least  24^  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  in 
1857  was  3,417.  The  number  of  days'  work  of  ten  hoars  each  per- 
formed by  prisoners,  646,990 ;  the  average  daily  value  per  man,  2s.  h\d. 
The  value  of  work  performed,  82,2692^  At  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda  tlie 
average  value  of  convict  labour  is  30iL ;  at  Parkliurst,  Lewes,  and  Dart- 
moor, 42. 

During  the  four  years  and  a  quarter  which  have  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  system  in  1853  to  31st  December,  1857,  7,335 
convicts  have  been  released  on  licence ;  and  of  these  18  per  cent  only  have 
been  reported  at  the  Home  Office.  On  looking  at  the  committals  of  England 
and  Wales  generally,  we  find  that  the  average  annual  proportion  of  all 
recommittals  to  the  total  number  of  prisoners  was  33*6  to  100 ;  the  males 
being  31*3  to  100;  and  the  females,  42*5  to  100,  respectively. 

The  number  also  of  recommittals  in  England  ana  Wales  for  1853  was 
33^565,  of  whom  8,886  had  been  reconvicted  for  the  fourth  tim^  and 
upwards.  It  is  manifestly  only  fair  to  compare  the  known  failures  of  one 
chss  with  the  known  failures  of  the  other ;  and  the  view  presented  is  not 
discouraging,  that  is,  making  due  allowances  for  time,  18  per  cent  against 
33 ;  and  in  numbers  it  will  be  an  average  annual  proportion  of  about 
3O0  among  33,565  recommittals. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  the  above  1,319  convicts 
have  had  their  licences  onl^  revoked,  or  have  been  again  sentenced  for 
firesh  offences,  the  following  is  an  analysis : — 

Offences  of  a  lighter  character:— Larceny,  490;  tittering  hase  coin,  20;  against  Vagrant 
Act,  87;  assanlts,  73;  ditto  on  police,  31;  against  the  game  laws,  12;  desertion,  12;  mis- 
demeanour, 60;  picking  pockets,  or  attempts,  26;  theft,  or  reputed  theft,  143;  wilful  damage, 
13:  total,  967. 

Offences  of  a  graver  character:— Mnrder,  2;  forgery,  8;  burglary,  80;  robbery,  27;  dittOi 
with  Tiolence,  14;  highway  robbery,  4;  cutting  and  wounding,  3;  felony,  housebreaking, 
&C.,  210;  arson,  4  :  total,  352. 

In  considering  this  statement  with  the  foregoing,  neither  the  number 
of  offenders,  nor  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  cnmes,  appears  to  give  cause 
for  alarm.  The  figures  are  1,319  convictions  among  ticket-of-leave 
holders  in  all  England,  compared  with  142,000  convictions  during  the  same 
period;  Uie  number  released  in  the  different  counties  ranging  from  15 
in  100,000  in  Durham  to  76  in  100,000  in  Middlesex,  and  78  in  Somerset, 
of  which  18  per  cent  only  h^ye  been  reported  as  having  been  convicted 
of  crime. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  in  Oreat  Britain  who 
depend  upon  crime  for  their  support  is  understood  to  be  about  150,000.  If 
1,500  were  discharged  annually  from  the  convict  prisons  it  would  only  add 
one  per  cent,  to  the  number;  and  there  exists  fair  evidence  to  show  that 
of  those  who  are  so  released,  not  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  annually  would 
be  convicted. 
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^       CONVICT  PRISONS. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  on  the  Discipline  and  Management 
of  Pentonvilley  Millbank^  and  Parkhurst  Prisons,  Sfc^for  the  year  1858. 

On  December  31st,  1858,  the  accommodation  for  convicts  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  was: — Prisons  for  separate  confinement  of  male  convicts, 
Millbank,  800;  Pentonville,  561;  Wakefield,  412;  and  Leicester,  112 : 
total,  1,885.  Prisons  for  public  works,  Portland,  1,520;  Portsmouth,  1,020; 
Chatham,  1,100:  total,  3,640.  Parkhurst,  for  juveniles,  549.  Invalid 
depdts,  Dartmoor,  light  labour,  1,206 ;  Lewes,  unfit  for  labour,  350 :  total, 
1,556.  Total  accommodation  for  male  convicts,  7,630.  The  accommodation 
for  female  convicts  was  1,221,  viz.,  Millbank,  400;  Brixton,  645;  and 
Fulham,  176.  On  January  1st,  1858,  there  remained  in  convict  prisons  7,577 
male  convicts ;  during  the  year  there  were  received  2,686:  total,  10,263. 
Of  these  there  were  disposed  of  3,293,  leaving,  on  December  31st;  1858, 
6,970  male  convicts.  Of  female  convicts  there  were  928,  on  January  1st, 
1858;  during  the  year  there  were  received  453:  total,  1,381.  Of  these 
244  were  disposed  of  during  the  year,  and  on  December  31st,  1858,  there 
remained  1,137  in  all,  which,  with  6,970  male  convicts,  make  a  total  of  8,107. 

On  the  question  of  the  alleged  connexion  of  ignorance  and  crime,  the 
Chaplain  bf  Pentonville  Prison,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kingsmill,  made  the 
following  observations : — "  The  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  from  such  facts, 
as  well  as  from  general  observation,  is  that  education  only  changes  the 
character  of  crime ;  that  it  improves  the  intellect,  but  does  not  reform  the 
heart ;  that  it  is  an  immense  boon  to  those  who  have  good  moral  principle, 
or  even  good  common  sense,  but  an  injury  to  those  who  have  neither, 
rendering  them  more  mischievous  and  more  incorrigible  when  they  do 
fall  into  crime,  and  more  miserable.  It  is  also  an  injury  to  society, 
conferring  an  increase  of  power  which  should  be  for  good,  but  which  is 
only  exerted  for  evil.  A  most  important  part  of  the  question  of  extended 
popular  education  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be,  how  best  shall  education  be 
promoted,  so  that  more  good  and  less  evil  shall  result  from  it  ?  My  own 
solution  of  the  question  is,  that  greater  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
the  educator,  wnose  mission  is  of  so  much  importance ;  next,  that  education 
should  not  soar  above  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  pupil's  natural 
station  in  life  (allowance  being  made  for  exceptional  cases  of  extraordinary 
talent) ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  should  be  directed  more  to  the  training  of  our 
peasantry  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes  than  for  the  display  of  talent, 
and  the  ostentation  of  public  examination,  and  especially  as  regards  females, 
concerning  whom  I  rear  society  has  lost  more  than  it  has  gained  by  the 
march  of  intellect  and  the  refined  civilization  of  late  years. 

"  Public  opinion  seems  to  be  divided  on  the  subject  of  education  into  two 
distinct  classes  of  sentiment ;  the  one  regarding  extended  secular  education 
as  a  sort  of  panacea ;  the  other  viewing  it  with  feelings  rather  of  apprehen- 
sion. That  a  great  extension  of  secular  knowledge  would  prove  in  the 
main  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
that  it  would  have  concomitant  evil  results,  numerous  and  dangerous, 
appears  to  me  at  least  no  less  certain.  An  augmentation  of  the  national 
resources  must  always  follow  the  increased  skiB,  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
increased  power  of  individuals ;  wliilst  as  regards  moraU,  education  will 
cause  an  abatement  of  the  grosser  vices  and  crimes  in  the  population,  and 
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an  increase  of  intelligence  and  activity  for  good  purposes  in  the  religions 
portion  of  the  community.  Th^  evil  effects  to  be  expected  are,  dissatisfac- 
tion with  natural  position,  affectation  of  a  higher  class,  the  creation  of 
artificial  wants  and  consequent  embarrassments,  an  increase  also  of  certain 
crimes  against  property;  and  as  regards  religion,  a  greater  measure  of 
irreverence  for  its  authoritative  teaching,  and  of  positive  infidelity.  The 
experience  of  the  country  of  late  years  has  been  of  this  kind.  The  people 
as  a  whole  have  advanced  a  stage  or  two  in  refinement  and  the  enjoyments 
of  intellectual  life.  They  have  sensibly  less  pleasure  in  brutal  sports  than 
the  last  generation.  They  have  become  more  intelligent  accessories  of 
public  justice  as  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  are  less  easily  deluded  by 
mischievous  and  crafty  demagogues.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  there  has  been,  contemporaneously  with  this  general  improve- 
ment (and  plainly  from  the  increased  power  which  knowledge  imparts),  a 
growth  of  some  most  serious  evils ;  for  instance,  a  vast  circulation  of  licen- 
tious and  infidel  publications,  and  an  increase  of  such  crimes  as  forgery, 
embezzlement,  complicated  fraud,  ingenious  imposture,  and  of  tricks  in 
trade,  amounting  to  crime,  although  not  always  punishable  by  law.  These 
may  be  considered  the  exceptional  results  of  advancing  civilization,  but 
they  are  so  many  and  so  important  that  one  may  well  be  excused  for  having 
some  misgivings  on  the  subject,  or  at  least  for  not  being  over  sanguine  in 
expectation  of  marvellous  results.'* 

On  the  question  of  helping  discharged  prisoners,  the  chaplain  of  Portland 
nrison  said,  "  There  are,  on  an  average,  seven  prisoners  discharged  weekly 
from  Portland  who  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : — 

"  1st  Those  who  have  friends  willing  and  able  to  keep  them,  and  who  re- 
quire no  assistance  from  us.  2nd.  Those  who  appear  inclined  to  return 
to  criminal  courses,  atid  would  refuse  all  assistance.  3rd.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to.  lead  industrious  lives,  and  who  thankfully  receive  any  advice 
and  assistance  which  may  lead  to  that  end.  This  third  class  comprises 
a  very  encouraging  proportion;  and  only  one  instance  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  during  the  past  year,  of  confidence  misplaced. 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  tact  and  delicacy  with  which  ^  The  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society"  enters  into  the  case  of  the  discharged  prisoner,  there  are  many 
men  to  whom  recommendations  are  given  who  never  make  use  of  them. 
This  significant  fact  seems  to  show  that  something  is  wanting  which  would 
act  more  immediately.  There  is  a  shyness  in  the  man  at  being  thought  to 
be  a  prisoner  seeking  aid,  fear  of  exposure,  and  returning  influence  of  old 
associates,  which  keep  back-many  from  applying  to  this  excellent  auxihary. 
There  are  some  who  think,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  benevolent  plans,  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  are  connected  with  the  convict  question  has 
been  arrived  at.  Were  so  desirable  an  end  indeed  at  hand,  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  subject  which  would  afford  half  the  matter  for  rejoicing  that 
tliis  would  to  all  connected  with  it,  and  all  other  considerations  would  give 
way  to  high  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  so  large  a  measure  of  public  good. 
But  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that  if  only  one  part  of  the  convict  question 
were  opened,  other  questions  remotely  connected  with  it  would  soon  appear, 
and  branch  out  as  so  many  distinct  heads  of  difficulty. 

The  diflSculty  alone  of  the  question  between  the  rights  of  the  honest,  self- 
denying,  and  industrious  artisan,  who  has  kept  himself  from  prison  and  his 
family  from  burdening  the  county  rate — ^his  higher  claims  to  consideration 
over  the  felon  who  is  equally  protected  with  him  by  that  Christian  charity 
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which  Is  due  to  the  fallen,  would  be  found  difficult  of  practical  adjustment, 
and  the  question  of,  "  How  the  dread  of  prisons  is  to  be  kept  up  consistently 
with  the  mercy  due  to  the  prisoner  ?  "  is  quite  as  perplexing. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  we  are  called  on  to  converse  with  a  large  and 
unhappy  class  of  young  men,  who  give  us  accounts  of  their  early  hardships 
at  the  hands  of  brutal  and  vicious  parents;  they  tell  iis,  that  even  the  loss 
of  liberty  and  their  obligation  to  labour  in  this  hardest  of  public  works,  as 
the  consequence  of  their  crime,  is  virtual  gain  to  them,  since  it  has  removed 
them  from  the  society  and  control  of  the  profligate  and  crael,  to  a  position 
by  which  life  can  be  rendered  endurable,  an  useful  education  imparted,  new 
habits  and  tastes  acquired,  and  a  large  amount  of  hope  thrown  in  for  the 
future.  ^ 

•"  Prison  is  no  punishment  to  men  like  these,  nor  is  it,  though  for  a  far 
different  reason,  to  the  experienced  London  thief,  who  has  gone  the  round 
of  all  the  metropolitan  gaols,  with  a  series  of  convictions,  describing  his 
previous  life  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  heavy  burden  his  life  has  been 
to  the  country.  Nor  is  transportation  to  the  colonies  any  punishment  to 
this  hardened  class.  It  is  but  the  prosecution  of  continued  adventures,  with 
change  of  scene  and  climate,  in  which  the  chances  for  the  future  are  in  his 
fiivour. 

To  another  class,  the  better  educated,  by  one  single  act  of  fraud,  in  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  rectitude,  with  a  character  unblemished  till  his  fall, 
there  is  probably  a  whole  life's  transportation  or  such  lesser  sentence  as 
sends  him  abroad ;  to  him  it  is  almost  the  punishment  of  death,  though  ever 
so  righteously  it  has  fallen.  The  severity  of  punishment  is  such  that  the 
point  maybe  expected  to  be  reached,  after  a  short  period  of  years,  which 
the  sentence  had  in  view  as  a  repression  of  crime. 

Another  class  are  also  going  abroad,  in  pursuance  of  long  sentence,  and 
they  tell  us,  individually,  that  "  the  expenses  of  a  large  family,  "low  wagfes 
through  depression  of  trade,  and  eventually  loss  of  work,  through  dismissal 
of  hands,  made  him  commit  sin,  to  provide  bread  for  his  wife  and  children." 
This  body  of  convicts  feels  the  heaviness  'of  the  punishment  dealt  out  to 
them,  while  acknowledging  its  justice  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  incorrigible 
thief  who  joins  them,  ne  despises  ihe  utmost  limit  to  which  the  law  can 

fo  in  secondary  punishment,  and  feels  scarcely  any  of  the  weight  which 
as  bowed  his  companion  to  the  ground. 
On  the  question  how  far  reformation  may  be  reasonably  expected,  and 
what  are  the   means  most  likely  to   effect  it,  the  chapl?iin   in   the   first 

f)lace  lamented  that  aipong  those  who  professed  Christianity  there  was  but 
ittle  mental  remorse  and  sorrow  for  sin,  and  no  distress  of  mind  or  self 
reproach.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  proportion  of 
convicts  who,  after  their  penal  servitude,  cease  to  be  criminals.  Of  the 
prisoners  in  England,  31  in  the  100  only  return  to  prison  again ;  of  convicts 
the  cases  of  relapse  are  fewer  still ;  the  advancing  age  of  many,  and  greater 
length  of  sentence  than  of  ordinary  prisoners,  no  doubt  making  a  mrther 
life  of  dishonesty  more  difficult  to  be  practised  and  less  to  be  desired,  whilst 
the  physical  capabilities  of  convict  men  being  inferior  to  that  of  prisoners 
generally,  gives  them  a  better  chance  of  living  by  honest  labour. 
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BEITISH  INDIA,  COLONIES,  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


COLONIZATION  AND  SETTLEMENT  (INDLA.). 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Progress  and 
Prospects^  and  Hie  lest  Means  to  oe  adopted  for  the  Promotion  ofEwropean 
Colonization  and  Settlement  in  India^  especially  in  Hie  Hill  Districts 
and  Healthier  Climates  of  that  Country ^  as  well  as  for  the  Extension  of 
Commerce  with  Central  Asia. 

The  Committee  was  first  appointed  on  the  16th  March,  1858,  and  on  the 
22nd  March  the  following  members  were  nominated  : — Mr.  William  Ewart^ 
Mr.  Baillie^  Mr.  Campbell^  Mr.  Gregson^  Mr.  Kinuaird,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr. 
Lowe,  Mr.  Lygon,  Mf.  Mangles,  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Mr.  Seymonr, 
Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith,  Mr.  William  Vansittart,  Mr.  Villiers,  and 
Mr.  WiDonghby.  In  1858  the  Committee  simply  reported  the  evidence. 
In  1859  the  Committee  was  reappointed ;  and,  instead  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Lygon,  Mr.  Mangles,  arid  Mr.  Willoughby,  there  were  appointed 
Mr.  Arthur  Mill,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Colonel  Sykes. 

On  the  9th  August,  1859,  the  Committee  reported  as  follows: — 
Your  Committee  think  it  proper  to  commence  their  report  by  a  restric- 
tion, obvious  almost  to  every  one,  of  the  sense  in  which  colonization  must 
be  applied  to  India.  Though  sanctioned  in  its  application  to  that  country 
by  modem  usage,  and  by  such  high  authority  as  that  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  the 
term  ^^  colonization ''  must,  in  this  instance,  clearly  be  limited  to  a  class  of 
superior  settlers,  who  may,  by  their  enterprise,  capital,  and  science,  set  in 
motion  the  labour,  and  develop  the  resources,  of  India.  ^  The  inducements 
to  a  settlement  of  the  working  classes  of  the  British  Isle's  are  not  generally 
to  be  found  in  India.  Those  inducements  are — high  wages,  the  facility  of 
obtaining  land  at  an  easy  rate,  the  enjoyment  of  a  constitution  framed  after 
that  of  the  mother  country,  a  temperate  climate,  and  the  prospect  of 
forming. a  part  of  a  conmiunity  speaking  our  language  and  conmrming 
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to  our  manners  and  customs.  The  settlement  of  India  took  place  at  a 
period  of  remote  antiquity.  Its  lands  have  mostly  been  appropriated ;  the 
wages  of  labour  are  low ;  its  Government  is  absolate ;  its  climate  is  gene- 
rally unfavourable  to  the  permanent  residence  and  increase  of  the  British 
race,  and  to  labour  in  the  open  air ;  and  its  usages,  languages,  and  religions 
are  strange,  and  repulsive  to  the  English  labourer.  For  these  reasons,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  testimony  laid  before  them,  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  India  cannot  compete  with  the  boundless  regions  of  America 
or  Australia,  as  a  home  for  the  labouring  emigrant. 

Nothing  more  strongly  impresses  an  inquirer  into  the  foundation  and 
progress  of  our  Indian  Empire  than  the  contrast  wliich,  as  regards  British 
residence,  it  presents  to  our  other  dependencies.  While  free  settlement,  as 
in  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Ceylon,  has  formed  the  basis  of  our  colonial 
system,  and  the  cause  of  its  prosperity,  the  exclusion  of  free  settlers  has 
marked  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  our  Indian  Government.  States- 
men, indeed,  like  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Metcalfe,  saw,  in  the 
future  increase  of  British  settlers,  the  only  permanent  prosperity  of  British 
India;  and  English,  and  even  Indian  opinion,  has  gradually  followed 
in  the  track  of  those  more  observant  and  profounder  minds.  Even  now, 
although  the  principle  of  free  settlement  has  been  recognized  by  British 
legislation,  traces  of  the  old  exclusive  system  are  said  to  linger  still. 
Though  they  may  be  removed  in  fact,  they  are  stated  to  exist  in  feeling. 
Thus  we  are  told,  by  a  very  competent  witness,  that  a  **cold  shade  is 
thrown  over  European  adventurers  in  India;"  and,  by  another,  that  a 
feeling  of  ^^  dislke  to  settlers  "  exists  among  civilians,  that  the  civilians,  as 
distinguished  from  the  settlers,  are  "  too  much  of  a  caste ; "  and  that  the 
covenanted  service  is,  "  as  it  were,  the  nobility  of  India." 

It  appears,  even  now,  to  be  doubted  by  legal  authorities  whether 
Europeans  can  enter,  without  a  licence,  those  parts  of  India  which  have 
been  acquired  within  the  present  century.  Your  Committee  recommend 
the  removal  of  this  doubt  by  legislative  enactment 

It  is  stated  by  witnesses  generally,  that  "  wherever ,  Europeans  have 
settled,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  country  has  followed ;  "  the  various 
products  of  the  land  have  been  developed.  Settlers  have  taken  the  lead 
m  introducing  steam  navigation,  and  in  discovering  its  indispensable 
auxiliaries,  cod  and  iron,  in  the  extension  of  roads,  and  in  generally  low- 
ering the  cost  of  production.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Marshman  that, 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  people^  settlers  must  naturally  ^*  know  more 
what  is  passing  in  their  minds"  than  the  agents  of  the  Government;  the 
position  of  the  settlers  rendering  them  vigilant  and  interested  observers  of 
the  tendency  of  native  opinion.  Where  they  reside,  the  rate  of  interest, 
often  exorbitantly  high,  becomes  reduced.  The  circulation  of  ready  money 
is  extended,  and  a  steady  rise  takes  place  in  the  rates  of  wages.  Another 
good  effect  of  settlement  is  its  tendency  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
order.  A  large  extension  of  the  number  of  settlers  over  India  would  be 
a  considerable  guarantee  against  any  friture  insurrection,  and  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  necesi^ty  for  maintaining  our  expensive  army. 

An  objection  to  British  settlement  m  India  nas  been  raised  on  the  ground 
of  climate.  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  dan^rous  effect  of  the 
climate  of  India  nas  been  considerably  exaggerated.  The  planters  from 
Lower  Bengal,  especially  in  Behar,  are  described  as  a  '*  healthy  and  hearty  ** 
race  of  men.    Such  of  them  as  attended  before  your  Committee  resembled 
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English  fanners  rather  than  residents  in  a  climate  far  distant  and  different 
£rom  their  own.  Statements,  tending  considerably  to  modify  preconceived 
opinions  as  to  the  dangers  of  an  Indian  climate,  proceeded  from  settlers 
in  varions  parts  of  India, 

One  of  the  special  branches  of  the  subiect  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
your  Committee  was  the  fitness  of  the  hill-districts  of  India  for  the  reception 
of  European  settlers.  ^*  There  is  hardly  a  province  throughout  India," 
states  an  eminent  medical  man,  Mr.  Martin,  '^  where  there  are  not  mountain 
ranges  available  for  civil  and  military  residence."  Mr.  Martin's  attention 
was  first  called  to  this  circumstance  with  reference  to  the  army;  and  he 
has  long  since  submitted  to  the  Government  of  India  a  report  on  the 
necessity,  for  the  preservation  of  the  European  army,  of  the  permanent 
removal  of  a  portion  of  it  to  the  hills.  "  The  monotony  of  a  barrack  life 
on  the  plains  of  India,  without  congenial  employment  or  resource,"  is 
stated,  by  several  witnesses,  to  be  "  destructive  ooth  to  mind  and  body  of 
this  soldier."  It  is  said  that  settlement  in  the  hills  will  tend  more  than  any 
other  circumstance  to  attach  European  families  to  India.  The  capitalist, 
living  himself  in  a  higher  climate,  ma^  direct  the  progress  of  labour  in  the 
plain.  Railways  will  give  a  great  facility  to  residence  in  the  hills.  One  is 
already  contemplated  to  Darjeeling.  It  is  stated  that  these  ^^  hill-climates  " 
have  not  been  sufficiently  explore£  Many  reports  have  been  written  upon 
them;  but  it  is  desirable  that  agents  on  the  spot  should  more  closely 
examine  them,  and  that  their  researches  should  be  made  public.     So  far  as 

Jour  Committee  have  inquired,  climates  favourable  to  European  health  may 
e  found  at  a  due  elevation  on  tihe  Himalayas,  on  the  Neifgherries,  and  on 
other  hill  ranges  yet  incompletely  explored,  especially  in  the  South  of 
India.  At  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  the  Himalayas  offer  an 
European  climate.  On  the  eastward  portion,  indeed,  of  that  extensive 
range,  the  prevalence  of  rain  may  be  frequently  a  serious  objection ;  though 
not  so  formidable  as  is  generally  supposed,  Further  to  the  westward  me 
rainfall  sensibly  diminishes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  asylums,  like  those 
originated  by  the  lamented  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  might  be  advantageously 
formed  on  the  hills,  where,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  our  own  country,  the 
children  of  soldiers,  and  of  other  persons,  might  be  trained,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  practical  improvement  of  India,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  country.  Mechanics,  and  practical 
agriculturists,  are  greatly  wanted  in  India.  The  planters  state  that  young 
men  acquainted  with  the  native  languages  are  much  required  for  their 
establishments.  Thus  educated,  they  might  also  be  employed  as  com- 
mercial travellers  are  in  this  country,  for  extending  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe  in  the  East. 

Few  objects  of  contemplation  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  formation 
and  progress  of  these  establishments  on  the  hills.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Darjeeling,  in  Sikkim;  about  300  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  is  described 
in  the  interesting  evidence  of  Dr.  Hooker.  It  appears  that  the  population 
(4,000  or  5,000  in  1848)  doubJed  itself  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The 
natives  of  Bhotan,  Thibet,  and  Nepaul,  flocked  to  be  employed  by  the 
Europeans.  The  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  is  described  by 
Dr.  Hooker  as  more  resembling  that  of  an  Australian  than  an  Indian 
settlement.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  energetic  governor  of  Darjeeling,  established 
a  fSur  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  which  he  attracted  the  natives  from  all  the 
snrrounding  countries.  In  a  sin^lar  manner  Captain  Ouchterlony  describes 
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the  rapid  growth  of  a  settlement  on  the  slopes  of  the  Neilgherry  Hilb, 
in  the  distnct  of  Malabar.  In  the  year  1845  a  tract  of  forest,  till  then  the 
haunt  of  tigers  and  wild  elephants,  was  discovered,  favonrable  to  the 
growth  of  coffee;  settlers,  attracted  by  the  facility  of  acquiring  land, 
rapidly  resorted  to  it  In  the  year  1866  the  wildenjiess  had  become  a 
colony;  the  forest  had  been  cleared  for  miles;  excellent  roads  extended 
in  all  directions ;  and  villages,  bazaars,  and  well-conducted  schools  were 
founded.  Here,  as  at  Darjeeling,  great  improvement  has  resulted  among 
the  surrounding  natives ;  almost  every  cottage  has  its  coffee  ground ;  vast 
jundes  have  become  cultivated,  and  malaria  has  disappeared. 

Ihere  are  three  climates  at  three,  different  elevations  in  the  Neilgherries. 
The  rainy  season  may  be  escaped  by  migration  from  one  part  of  the  hills 
to  another.  Clouds,  throughout  the  summer,  temper  the  neat  of  the  sun. 
The  roads  are  good.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  waste  land  fit  for  culti- 
vation. The  tea-plant  is  said  to  thrive  admirably.  Fuel  was  formerly 
much  wanted  in  the  Neilgherries ;  but  peat,  found  generally  distributed 
over  the  hill-tracts,  is  stated  to  be  sold  at  the  low  rate  of  25.  6d.  a  ton. 
The  increase  of  the  population  at  Ootacamund  has  been  from  9,383  in  the 
year  1848,  to  56,900  in  1856.  This  increase  has  proceeded,  as  in  the 
already-cited  instance  of  Darjeeling,  mainly,  or  entirely,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  On  these  hiUs,  it  is  suggested,  that  superintendents  of 
estates  in  Mysore,  Coimbatoor,  Malabar,  and  Canara  might  reside.  The 
railway  will  open  them  to  residents  in  Salem,  Madras,  and  more  distant 
places.  The  adjoining  territory  of  Coimbatoor  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
parts  of  India  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  ;  which  may  be  further  developed 
m  Salem  and  Trichinopoly.  The  coffee  grown  on  the  slopes  of  the  Neil- 
gherries is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Onslow,  to  be  among  the 
best  in  the  London  market.  The  cultivator  of  a  coffee  estate,  long  resident 
there,  states  his  profits  to  have  been  100  per  cent.  He  adds,  that  British 
settlers,  understanding  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  might  certainly  make  a 
similar,  or  approximate,  profit.  The  lands  whence  tEis  profit  is  derivable 
were  aJl  formerlv  forest-lands,  the  haunts  of  elephants,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  animals.  The  Pulney  Hills,  although  not  so  high,  are  stated  to  enjoy 
a  delightful  climate.  They,  too,  will  be  open  by  the  completion  of  rail- 
ways. The  climate  of  the  Sheyaroy  and  Coilamully  Hills  is  favourably 
described.  Their  maximum  height  is  said  not  to  exceed  4,500  feet.  The 
Baramahl,  Coimbatoor,  and  Travancore  Hills  are  said  to  be  still  unex- 
plored. It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  part  of  India  of  which  we  know 
so  little  as  of  Travancore. 

The  "resources  of  Mysore,**  says  Colonel  Onslow,  "are  not  generally 
known.  Of  all  countries,**  he  adds,  "  it  is  the  most  favourable  for  settle- 
ment** The -country  of  Mysore  rises  high  above  the  sea,  having  an 
average  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet ;  in  the  south,  of  nearly  3,000  feet 
Many  English  pensioners,  and  other  inhabitants,  are  settled  there  at 
present,  much  preferring  such  residence  to  a  return  to  England.  They 
are  stated  to  want  a  better  title  to  land  reclaimed  from  the  jungle,  and 
an  inmiunity  from  the  change  of  future  arbitrary  taxation  by  the  native 
Government  Mysore  contains  an  estimated  population  of  4,000,000. 
It  is  said  to  produce  coffee,  sugar,  wheat,  oil-seeds,  hemp,  cattle  of  a 
remarkably  fine  breed,  and  it  is  probably  capable  of  producing  tea.  The 
climate,  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  tne  year,  is  very  suitable  for 
Europeans;  fever,  however^  is  found  there.  Bangalore  is  a  most  healthy 
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reffMm  ;  it  is  2,800  feet  above  the  sea-leyel.  Many  Europeans  reside 
at  Bangalore.  Chapels,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings  already  give 
it  a  European  character.  Soldiers  marry  and  settle  there;  and  live,  as 
it  is  stated,  in  a  climate  far  superior  to  that  of  Europe.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Neilgherries  and  other  hills,  give  European  families  the  benefit  of  a 
change,  when  a  change  is  needed.  The  wages  of  labour  are  very  low  in 
Mysore ;  capital  is  much  wanted  there.  It  could  be  successfully  applied  to 
the  cultivation  or  coffee  and  sugar,  and  of  cotton  also,  a  very  fine  quality 
having  been  produced.  The  cultivation  of  su^ar,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  irrigation,  is  greatly  increasing.  The  quality  of  the  coffee 
is  yery  fine,  the  price  it  brings  being  nearly  equal  to  the  price  of  Mocha. 
The  jungle  land  in  Mysore  is  put  up  to  sale ;  it  is  sold  free  fix>m  land«tax. 
The  production  of  wool  is<  increasing  in  Mysore,  the  merino  breed  having 
been  successfully  introduced  by  the  enlightened  British  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Mysore,  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  ruler  of  the 
country.  The  wool  of  Mysore  is  already  much  noticed  in  the  British 
market.  Very  fine  iron  ore  is  found  in  Mysore ;  but  fuel,  for  the  present, 
is  wanting,  On  the  vegetable  products  of  Mysore  the  effect  of  irrigation 
is  said  to  be  ^^  prodigious."  There  exists  an  immense  number  of  tanks  in 
the  country,  fed  by  the  rains  on  the  western  ghauts.  '  These  tanks  extend 
for  miles,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  the  sugar-cane  grows  in  profusion. 
It  may  be  a  point  of  interest  to  settlers  to  know  that  great  improvement 
has  arisen  from  the  abolition  of,  at  least,  600  taxes  and  transit  duties 
in  Mysore;  the  result  has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  revenue. 
With  all  these  advantages,  the  population  and  i>ro8perity  of  Mysore  are 
increasing  rapidly.  The  roads  and  bridges  in  this  well-managed  country 
are  said  to  be  excellent ;  and  a  simple,  though  summary  system  of  law 
.  prevails,  free  from  the  technicality  of  the  Regulation  system.  Here,  as  in 
other  places  where  there  is  spare  land,  it  is  desirable  that  power  should  be 
.  given  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  land  in  fee-simple. 

Another  favourable  position  for  settlers  exists  in,  or  near,  the  tea-growing 
countries  of  Assam  and  Cachar.  Not  far  from  Assam  are  the  Cossya 
Hills,  5,000  feet  high,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man.  Dr.  Barry, 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  could  continuously  live.  The  climate 
is  represented  as  a  ^'  delightful  and  beautiful  one.''  The  distance  from  the 
hills  to  the  nearest  tea-grounds  is  about  thirty  miles.  A  resident,  it  is 
said,  on  these  hills  might  direct  labour  on  the  plains.  Tea  (the  cultivation 
of  which  in  Assam  is  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report) 
will  grow  also  on  the  hills.  Their  distance,  however,  froni  the  principal 
tea  (ustrict  is  300  miles.  The  population  of  Assam  amounts  to  about 
1,000,000.  The  country  is  stated  to  be  in  a  most  disorderly  state,  survey 
and  registration  having  been  completed  there.  They  have  a  simplified 
code  of  law,  based  on  the  Regulations ;  the  parties  in  the  suit  oeing 
at  once  called  before  the  judge.  One  point  of  great  importance  to  settlers 
in  or  near  Assam  is  the  steam  navigation  of  the  river  Bramahpootra,  for  a 
distance  of  800  miles.  Steam  navigation  was  begun  in  the  year  1850. 
The  short^t  voyage  by  water  from  Calcutta  to  Gowatty  in  Assam,  for- 
merly  occupied,  in  the  country  boats,  three  months.  The  passage  is  now 
made  by  steamers  in  eleven  days.  Good  coal  is  said  to  be  found  all  along 
the  southern  hills  in  Assam.  Iron  ore,  also,  in  apparent  abundance,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  hills.  The  making  of  iron  is,  inde^,  the  occupation  of  the 
hill  people.    The  streams  of  Upper  Assam  are  said  to  yield  gold  dust.    It 
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appears  that  silk  miglit  be  lan^ely  cnltivated.     The  people  themselTes  were 
formerly  clothed-  in  silk.     China  grass,  an  article  of  some  importance, 

frows  in  Assam ;  the  application  of  machinery  is  required  to  separate  the 
bre  from  the  stalk.  Caoutchouc,  also,  is  produced  in  Assam,  it  may  be 
a  usefid  practical  hint  for  settlers  to  know  that  the  cost  of  living  for 
one  person  would  be  in  all  about  120/.  a  year;  and  that  in  three  years  his 
receipts  would  "cover  his  expenses."  The  country  is  so  intersected  by 
streams,  that  almost  all  communication  is  by  water. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  one  of  the  earliest  witnesses  examined,  that  one 
of  the  first  wants  of  a  settler  is  facility  of  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  Indian  Government,  however,  held  the  country  the  greater 
part  of  a  century  before  a  main  line  of  road  was  commenced  even  iSrouffh 
the  most  populous  parts  of  India*  This  is  a  neglect  which  even  those  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  connected  with  the  Government  of  India  acknowledge 
and  deplore.  It  was  justly  considered  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  want 
of  a  due  supply  of  cotton  from  India  by  the  Committee  on  Cotton  Cultiva- 
tion, presided  over  by  Mr.  Bright  in  1848.  The  Grand  Trunk  Road  was 
not  begun  before  the  days  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1836.  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Haliiday  has  complained,  in  a  minute  to  Government, 
of  the  wretched  state  of  the  road^  near  the  seat  of  Government  itself. 
One  witness  asserts  that,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Calcutta,  there 
are  no  roads  practicable  for  carts.  It  is  stated  by  another  witness,  recently 
there,  that  even  now  a  road  from  Calcutta  to  Jessore  is  only  iust  being 
made.  "  Between  Calcutta  and  Dacca,"  says  Mr.  Underbill,  "  the  bridges 
are  broken  down,  and  the  road  is  in  perfect  disrepair."  This  was  so  late  as 
the  year  1854.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Theobald  that  there  are  no  roads 
to  connect  Calcutta  with  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  or  Patna;  and  that  the 
roads  in  Beneal  generally  are  quite  impassable  during  the  rainy  season. 
In  Guzerat  the  roads  have  long  been  pre-eminently  bad;  but  both  in 
Guzerat  and  Lower  Bengal,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  nature  of  the  alluvial 
soil,  without  a  particle  of  stone  in  it,  offers  peculiar  difficulties  to  road- 
making.  **^We  are  perishing,"  says  Sir  John  Lawrence,  *'for  want  of 
roads  in  the  plains."  It  appears  that  the  roads  in  Southern  India  are  much 
better.  It  is  stated  that  in  Mysore  the  good  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  settlers,  are  the  main  causes  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  "  I  can,"  says  Colonel  Onslow,  speaking  of  Mysore,  **  see 
a  rise,  in  a  few  years,  of  30  per  cent  in  the  revenue  of  my  own  division, 
which  I  attribute  to  road-making  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  formerly 
a  wheel-track  was  never  heard  of."  Yet,  in  the  adjoming  country  of 
Malabar,  coffee  of  the  most  excellent  quality  cannot  be  sent  from  the 
Neilgherries  to  a  seaport  from  want  of  roads.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages 
conferred  by  settlers,  that  by  their  own  exertions,  or  their  complaints,  they 
cause  an  improvement  of  the  roads ;  and,  indeed,  that  they  are  impatient 
of  mismanagement  in  general  It  is  stated  that  one  concern  in  Jessore, 
with  some  Tittle  assistance  from  the  Ferry  Funds,  but  principally  from 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  rvots,  has  itself  made  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
of  road.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  importance  that  settlers,  zemindars,  and 
natives  generally,  should  be  led  to  interest  tliemselves  in  the  state  of  roads. 
Local  committees,  with  such  objects,  have  already  been  formed,  and  appear 
to  be  an  obvious  mode  of  interesting  and  instructing  the  natives  in  the 

Sractical  management  of  their  own  concerns ;  one  of  the  best  modes  of 
eveloping  and  invigorating  the  native  mind  of  India. 
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Yonr  committee  regret  to  find  that  transit  duties,  abolished  in  the  English 
parts  of  India,  are  still  retained  in  some  of  the  native  states.  Thus  the 
zemindars  resident  on  the  main  stream  and  tributaries  of  the  Oodaverj 
arbitrariir  and  independently  levj,  or  lately  levied,  such  duties. 

One  of  the  measures  in  which  British  settlers  sire  greatly  interested,  and 
on  which  the  future  prosperity  of  India  greatly  depends,  is  an  extensive 
system  of  irrigation.     This  obvious  source  of  wealth  seems  early  to  have 
impressed  itself  on  Oriental  nations,  but  to  have  been  long  neglected  by  the 
British  Government.     This  is  .the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  established 
by  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses  that  Government  might  derive  a  con- 
siderable revenue  from  works  of  irrigation,  '^especially  as  the  requisite 
amount  might  be  raised  by  loan,  which  would  be  a  popular  investment  with 
the  natives."    "  Irrigation,"  says  Colonel  Onslow,  "  renders  production  a 
certainty ;  the  want  of  it  causes  wide-wasting  famine."    Irrigation,  in  fact, 
appears  to  be  the  key  to  the  material  prosperity  of  India,  ana  with  it  to  the 
social  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people.     "  The  advantage  of  irrigation 
works,"  says  Sir  John  Lawrence,  "  in  saving  the  country  from  famme,  is 
almost  incalculable."    The  first  effect  of  the  irrigation  works  in  Rajah- 
mundry,  even  before  they  were  completed,  was  to  prevent  a  famine.     Works 
of  irrigation  are  stated  by  Captain  Haig  to  increase  the  amount  of  products 
threefold.     In  Rajahmundry  the  people  formerly  imported  food  to  the 
amount  of  3|5,0002.  annually.     Since  a  system  of  irrigation  was  formed, 
they  export  it  to  the  amount  of  300,0002.  annually.     The  profits  on  these 
works  are  also  stated  by  him  to  equal  from  30  or  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Magnificent  as  are  the  works  already  finished  or  begun,^  they  are  still 
disproportionate  to  the  requirements  of  India,  and  to  the  fiu^ilities  which 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  their  execution.     Countries  like 
Sind,  impervious  to  other  means  of  improvement,  are  yet  improvable  by 
irrigation.     The  alluvial  banks  of  the  Indus  offer  peculiar  facilities  for 
fertilizing  the  adjacent  country,  being . raised  above  its  level.     "A  large 
amount  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  India,"  (says  Captain  Ouchterlony,)  "  fed 
by  the  rains  of  the  monsoon,  are  allowed  to  run  waste  to  the  sea."    Canals, 
anicuts,  and  reservoirs  of  water,  of  which  so  many  remains  still  exist,  the 
silent  records  of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  former  times,  are  obvious 
means  of  utilizing  by  art  the  natural  water  power  of  the  country.     But  the 
evidence  of  several  witnesses  seems  to  converge  in  the  opinion  that  the 
most  beneficial  system  which  can  be  adopted  is  the  combination  of  irrigating 
with  navigable  canals.     It  is  maintained,  that  for  a  nation  in  the  present 
state  of  India,  one  most  important  consideration  is  cheapness  of  transit. 
This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  that  very  eminent  engineering  officer. 
Colonel  Cotton.     It  is  said  that  by  combining  navigation  with  irrigating 
works  we  should  at  once  contribute  to  miltiply  and  to  convey  the  products 
of  the  soil.     Elaborate  calculations  are  given  by  Captain  Haig  of  the 
relative  cost  of  water  and  railway  conveyance  in  England,  America^  and 
'  India;  and  the  inferences  drawn  n*om  his  premises  appear  to  be,  that  for  a 
country  like  India,  water  is  the  most  suitable  medium  of  traffic,  and  that 
if  it  succeeds  (as  Captain  Haig  considers  it  does)  in  America,  much  more 
must  it  be  suitable  to  the  yet  undeveloped  nowers  of  India.     It  is  observable, 
that  on  canals  of  this  kind  in  India  no  toll  for  transit  need  be  levied,  since 
the  income  drawn  from  irrigation  will  abundantiiy  supply  the  place  of  such 
an  impost 
Evidence,  interesting  to  settlers,  will  be  found  throughout  the  report  on 
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the  products  of  India.  To  a  portion  of  that  evidence  your  committee  now 
proceed  briefly  to  advert 

The  opinion  of  the.  committee  of  the  year  1848  as  to  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  cheap  conveyance  for  the  extension  of  cotton  caltivation  !is 
amply  supported  by  the  evidence  taken  before  this  committee.  This 
necessity  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  case  of  an  article  of  which  the 
the  bulk  bears  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  value.  Roads  (the  necessity 
for  which  has  already  been  mentioned),  railways,  and  canals  will  offer 
obvious  fiu^ilities  for  the  conveyance  of  cotton  as  well  as  of  other  products. 
But  the  attention  of  vour  committee  has  been  specially  drawn  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Godavery,  which  would  open  to  settlers 
or  to  agents  the  country  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  extensive  cotton-fields  of 
Berar.  Captain  Hai^  states,  that  if  the  Godavery  be  made  navigable, 
cotton  may  be  broaght  from  Berar  to  a  port  for  shipment  at  the  cost  of 
one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound,  the  present  cost  of  carrying  it  from  Berar 
to  Bombay  on  the  backs  of  bullocks  being  lidL  a  poand.  Great  loss  is  now 
caused  by  the  admixture  with  the  cotton  of  dirt,  refuse,  and  water,  added 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  weight  of  the  cotton.  These  artifices 
would  at  once  be  checked  by  European  superintendence  and  European 
machinery.  The  settler  should  himself,  on  tne  spot,  direct  the  labour  of 
the  native,  otherwise  he  will  be  liable  to  mismanagement  or  to  fraud. 
Machines  might,  in  time,  if  not  now,  be  let  out  to  the  natives.  The  saw- 
gin  is  used  m  the  South  Mahratta  country,  where  the  first  plantation  of 
New  Orleans  cotton  was  made  in  the  year  1845.  It  appears  that  in  the 
year  1856,  112,000  acres  of  New  Orleans  cotton  were  then  under  cultiva- 
tion in  that  country.  In  Guzerat  it  is  stated  that  the  management  of  cotton 
is  much  improved :  more  care  is  taken  in  packing  and  in  cleaning  it  Only 
one  English  settler,  Mr.  Landon,  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
purchase  and  cleaning  of  cotton  in  Guzerat,  but  eminent  success  has  followed 
nis  exertions ;  his  cotton  always  commanding  a  higher  price  in  consequence. 
Mr.  Landon  states  that  his  machinery  does  the  work  of  3,000  natives. 
The  good  effect  of  irrigation  on  the  cotton  plant  is  stated  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Balston  and  Colonel  Onslow.  The  spinning  of  cotton,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  tried,  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful  in  Bombay,  where  the 
shares  in  spinning  companies  are  at  a  veiy  high  premium. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  settlers  to  observe  the  statements  of  General 
Tremenheere  and  Dr.  Moore,  that  wheat  can  be  grown  more  cheaply  in 
India  than  in  America.  Splendid  crops  are  said  to  wave  over  the  Punjab, 
which  is  often  one  vast  expanse  of  com.  "  Anv  extent  of  wheat,"  says 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  "  can  be  grown  there ;  "  and  ne  adds,  "  sells  at  harvest 
time  at  about  40  lbs.  for  a  shilling."  Some  details  on  the  price  of  wheat 
may  also  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  General  Tremenheere.  The  finest 
wheat  is  stated  to   have  been  sold  'at  Jubbulpore  at  the  price  of  125.  a 

Iuarter.  Wheat  and  barley  grow  extremely  well  in  Sind,  but  for  want  of 
ue  means  of  transit,  the  grain  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  price  of 
excellent  wheat  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  says  Captain  Haig,  is  l«*-pr 
Is.  6(2.  a  bushel ;  a  large  portion  of  which  might  be  made  available  tor 
export  at  Coringa. 

Your  committee  has  already  adverted  to  the  immense  supply  of  tea  now 

gradually  being  opened  to  the  capital  and  skill  of  settlers  on  the  whole  line 

of  the  Himalayas,  and  probably  m  corresponding  climates,  like  that  of  the 

Neilgherries,  in  other  parts  of  India.    It  is  highly  probable  that  a  taste 
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for  tea  will  extend  itgelf  over  India.     There  is  also  reason  to  hope  that  the 
tea  of  the  Himalayas  may  displace  the  tea  of  China  in  the  markets  of 
Central  Asia.    "The  tea  plant,"  say  the  Messrs.  Schlagintweit,  "might  be 
ealtl vated  all  along  the  Himalaya  range,  so  as  to  produce  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  tea:  it  is  cheaper  and  better  than  the  tea  of  China."    It  appears 
also  that  there  are  different  qualities  of  tea  (though  all  apparently  good) 
in  different  places  of  cultivation.     The  culture  of  the  tea  plant  opens  an 
immense  futurity  to  settlers  from  Europe.     There  is  no  sort  of  cultivation, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Vetch,  more  congenial  to  European 
ideas,  habits,  and  constitutions.    An  account  is  given  in  the  evidence  or  the 
more  advanced  tea  cultivation  of  Assam,  and  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
Government  of  India  disposes  of  the  land.   The  same  terms  appear  to  apply 
to  Kumaon  and  Dherra  Doon,  and  to  other  countries  near  the  Himalayas. 
The  Assam  Tea  Company  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  year  1837. 
In  1840  they  produced  10,000  lbs.  weight  of  tea;  in  1858,  the  production 
had  risen  to  770,000  lbs. ;  this  vear  (1859)  the  production  will  probably 
exceed   800,000  lbs. ;   and  in  four  years  hence  it  will  probably^ rise  to 
2,000,000  lbs.     There  are  now  at  least  twenty  factories  in  operation  in 
different  parts  of  the  province.     In  Debrooghur,  where  not  long  ago  the 
jungle  was  infested  by  wild  elephants  and  beasts  of  prey,  there  are  ten 
plantations.     The  cultivation  is  now  extending  itself  in  Middle  and  Lower, 
as  in  Upper  Assam.     It  is  stated  that  the  profits  of  the  Assam  Tea  Com- 
pany amount  to  nine  per  cent  per  annum.     But  it  is  probable  that  much 
nigher  returns  of  profit  would  be  obtained  by  individual  enterprise.   Obsta- 
cles to  tea  cultivation  are  found  in  the  danger  from  fever  (which,  however, 
disappears  as  the  jungle  is  cleared  away),  and  in  tlie  dearness  of  labour, 
aggravated  by  the  propensity  of  the  Assamese  population  to  consume 
opium,  which  causes  debility  in  the  constitution,  and  degeneracv  in  the 
race.     Even  the  children  are  consumers  of  opium  in  Assam.     The  Assa- 
mese grow  it  in  their  gardens.     It  has  been  proposed  bv  Colonel  Vetch  to 
correct  the  evil  by  imposing  a  licence-duty  on  the  growth  of  opium.     Sepa- 
rated from  Assam  by  the  Naga  Hills  lies  the  tea-growing  country  of 
Cachar.     Before  tea  cultivation  began,  this  region  was  almost  unknown. 
Twelve  tea  companies  are  stated  to  be  established  there.     As  in  Assam, 
labour  is  difficult  to  procure ;  there  is,  however,  no  opium-eating  among 
the  labouring  population  of  Cachar. 

The  terms  on  which  land  is  held  in  Assam  and  Cachar  are  complained 
of  both  by  Colonel  Vetch  and  Dr.  Barry.  "  If  a  certain  portion  is  not 
cultivated  within  a  certain  time,  all  right  is  forfeited  not  only  in  that 
portion,  but  in  the  cultivated  portion  also.''  A  contingency,  like  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  native  agent,  may  cause  the  non-cultivation  of  a  portion  of  the 
land.  The  land  may  even  be  forfeited  in  consequence  of  the  unforeseen 
absence  of  the  proprietor.  Both  Colonel  Vetch  and  Dr.  Barry  coincide  in 
thinking  that  the  settler  should  have  the  power  to  acquire  the  land  in  fee- 
simple.  They  also  suggest  that  a  supply  of  labour  might  be  obtained  by 
extending  the  emigration  system  to  Assam  and  Cachar,  under  the  same 
regulations  which  prescribe  its  application  to  the  Mauritius,  and  that  a  line 
of  steamers  would  promote  this  object.  But  it  is  also  reasonable  to  expect 
that  higher  wages  will  hereafter  tempt  the  needy  emigrant  from  places 
where  he  is  now  unemployed  to  the  more  lucrative  market  of  Assam.  Of 
these  countries  it  may  be  observed  that  Colonel  Vetch  states  Assam  to 
contain  more  waste  land  than  would  supply  all  England  with  tea ;  and  that 
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Dr.  Bany  adds,  that  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  available 
for  tea  cultivation  in  Cachar. 

The  war  with  Russia  naturally  called  out  the  fibre-producing  power  of 
India.  The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  production  of  fibrous  plants,  appears 
likely  to  continue.  Hemp,  equal  to  the  best  hemp  of  Russia,  if  it  were 
only,  like  Russian  hemp,  sorted  and  selected,  might,  it  is  said,  be  grown 
within  the  Saugor  and  ^erbudda  territories  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  all  Enfirland.  The  line  of  railway  projected  through  those  parts  of  India 
will  prob^ly  have  the  effect  of  turning  European  skill  and  capital  in  that 
direction. 

Great  complaints  of  the  want  of  a  supply  of  flax  are  made  by  the  linen 
manufacturers  of  this  country.  Many  mills  are,  on  this  account,  closed  or 
working  short  time.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence  that,  with  a  good  supply, 
we  might  double  our  linen  trade.  There  appears  to  be  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  supply  in  the  Punjaub.  But  the  right  mode  of  preparing  the  flax 
is  not  understood.  It  is  considered  that  an  agent  might  be  advantageously 
sent  out  on  the  part  of  the  Flax  Association,  to  guide  and  superintend  the 
labour  of  the  natives.  It  is  said  that  their  attention  has  hitherto  been 
directed  to  the  production  of  the  seed  rather  than  the  improvement  of  the 
fibre.  For  the  export  of  flax  the  rising  port  of  Kurrachee  would  have  the 
advantage  over  St.  Petersburg  of  being  open  throughout  the  year.  Of 
this  and  other  products  of  the  soil,  it  is  stat^  by  several  witnesses  that  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  for  a  European,  is  to  buy  the  article  from  the  native 
instead  of  cultivating  it  ourselves. 

No  measure  will  be  more  favourable  to  the  rising  prosperity  of  India  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  British  settlers  there,  than  the  development  of  its 
coal  and  its  iron.  Evidence  will  be  found  in  the  report  on  both  these  sub- 
jects ;  rather  allusively,  however,  than  in  detail.  Kailway  communication 
has  opened  the  coal  of  Burdwan,  and  will  open  that  of  the  Nerbudda 
district,  bringing  both  into  connection  with  a  supply  of  iron.  The  coal  of 
the  Nerbudda  is  stated  to  be  peculiarly  good,  ana  especially  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  steam  conveyance.  Very  good  coal  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Assam,  as  well  as  iron  ore,  neither  of  them  far  from  the  waters  of  the 
Bramahpootra.  General  Tremenheere  speaks  of  large  masses  of  iron  seen 
projecting  from  the  hills  of  Tenasserim,  and  of  considerable  deposits  in 
kumaon  and  Gwalior.  Captain  Haig  describes  immense  stores  of  iron 
ore  as  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Wain  Gunga,  a  tributary  of  the 
Godavery. 

The  iron  of  Jubbulpore  will  be  developed  by  the  railway  passing  near  it; 
it  wpears  that  th^re  are  1,200  small  furnaces  there  alreadv.  Ine  people 
of  Sheffield,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  Mayor  and  Master  Cutler  of 
that  place,  who  appeared  as  witnesses  before  your  Committee,  highly  valne 
the  iron  from  Porto  Novo,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras ;  thev  describe  it  to 
be  as  good  as  Swedish  iron,  and  state  that,  if  it  could  be  sold  at  a  moderate 
price,  it  would  almost  supersede  the  use  of  Swedish  iron. 

Your  Committee  turn  to  another  subject  referred  to  in  the  Order  of  the 
House, — ^the  trade  of  India  with  Central  Asia.  That  subject  they  only  think 
themselves  justified  in  entering  on  so  far  as  it  is  collaterally  connected  with 
the  main  line  of  this  inquiry.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Himalayas  and  Sufymani  range,  two  principal  opponents  in  the  fair  and 
open  rivalry  of  commerce — the  Russians  and  the  Chinesa  The  Govem- 
mmt  of  Russia  has,  of  late  years,  made  considerable  efforts  to  extend 
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Russian  commerce  with  Central  Asia  and  with  China.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Atkinson  (who  travelled  and  passed  manv  years'  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  hitherto  un visited  by  English  travellers),  "  Russia 
is  now  endeavouring  to  comprehend  within  her  power,  as  well  as  within 
her  commerce,  the  whole  of  the  great  plains  of  Central  Asia,  and  make 
them  part  of  her  empire."  Several  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Atkinson  visited 
those  distant  regions,  Russia  had  steamers  on  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  up  the 
most  extensive  of  its  tributaries,  the  Amoo  Daria,  the  ancient  Oxus.  From 
Asterabad,  on  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian,  the  key,  as  it  were,  of  Central 
Asia,  and  a  vast  military  as  well  as  commercial  entrepot,  the  Cossack  posts 
of  Russia  extend  almost  the  whole  way  to  China.  The  Khan  of  Khiva  is 
said  to  be  entirely  at  the  beck  of  Russia.  Even  within  the  Chinese  territories 
she  has  now  a  place  of  ingress  into  China,  on  its  western  side,  many 
handred  miles  nearer  than  her  former  frontier  town,  Kiachta.  This  place 
is  named  Tchoubachach.  It  is  held  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  future 
commerce  of  Russia  with  China.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Messrs. 
Schlagintweit  (recent  travellers  in  Central  Asia)  confirm  the  remark  of 
Muorcroffc,  that  *^  it  is  at  our  option  whether  Central  Asia  shull  be  supplied 
with  goods  from  Russia  or  from  England."  Mr.  Atkinson  considers  that 
oar  cottons  and  our  hardware  would  claim  a  preference  over  those  of  other 
countries.  Our  broadcloths  appear  to  have  been  once  a  successful  article 
of  trade,  and  to  be  still  highly  valued  in  Tibet  -For  such  a  climate  our 
woollens  would  seem  to  be  particularly  suitable.  But  from  Tibet  we-are 
excluded  by  the  Chinese.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  this  and  other  parts  of 
Central  Asia,  where  Chinese  authority  prevails,  should  be  opened  by  a 
commercial  treaty.  The  articles  of  interchange  with  these  Trans-Hima- 
layan countries  are  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hooker,  "  Immense 
quantities  of  wool,"  says  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  ^^  come  from  the  conterminous 
countries,  from  Afiehanistan  and  Beeloochistan  into  the  Punjaub;  and  I 
suppose  it  is  tenfold  what  it  used  to  be."  It  appears  that  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  gold  in  Tibet.  All  these  Central  Asiatic  nations  are  now 
supplied  with  tea,  which  they  most  extensively  use,  well  known  under  the 
name  of  brick,  tea,  from  China.  Their  distance  from  that  country  is 
immense.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  extends  along  the  line  of  the 
Himalayas,  we  may  justly  entertain  the  hope  that  it  may,  at  some  future 
time,  successfully  compete  with  the  tea  of  China  in  tlie  markets  of  Central' 
Asia.  Besides  the  traffic  across  the  Himalayan  range,  we  naturally  look 
to  the  Indus  as  the  main  channel  for  opening  a  trade  with  Central  Asia. 
Steam  communication  by  water  and  by  land  will  bring  us  to  the  Bolan,  the 
Gnndava,  and  other  passes,  which  open  upon  the  interior  of  Asia.  English 
goods  already  go  up  these  passes.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate,  as  centres  of 
this  important  trade,  such  positions  as  Kurrachee  and  Shikarpoor ;  and,  as 
as  a  ffreat  entrepot  of  the  Upper  Indian  trade,  Umritsir.  The  merchants  of 
Umritsir,  engaged  in  the  shawl  trade,  have  their  correspondents  in  Paris 
and  in  London.  These  places  (and  especially  Kurrachee)  ofier  considerable 
inducements  to  British  capital  and  enterprise. 

Tour  Committee  revert  from  these  external  questions  to  others  of  more 
internal  interest  to  India.  One  of  the  most  important  considerations  for 
setders,  and  without  which  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  peace  and  progress  of  a 
population  cannot  be  maintained,  is  the  state  of  the  police.  All  over  India 
the  steady  firmness  aiid  uniform  action  of  a  vigorous  yet  considerately 
administered  police  system  is  greatly  to  be  desir^;  but  the  want  of  such 
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a  system,  and  the  abuses  arising  from  its  absence,  have  been  principally  felt 
in  Lower  Bengal.  Mr.  Marsham  says  that  **  Lower  Bengal  has  long  been 
the  most  demoralized  and  disorganized  part  of  India."  Its  police,  according 
to  the  cited  authority  of  Mr.  Halliday,  is  "nearly  useless;**  it  is  "corrupt; 
it  causes  the  "  practice  of  torture,"  the  occurrence  of  "  afirays ;"  it  is  said, 
in  short,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  if  the  police  were  all  in 
prison.  The  strong  and  just  complaints  of  the  indigo  planters  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  their  petition.  It  is  maintained  by  witnesses  from 
Bengal,  that  the  "  state  of  the  police,  as  well  as  of  the  laws,  would  deter 
many  Englishmen  from  settling  there.**  Among  the  natives  it  is  said  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  crimes  committed  are  suppressed,  to  prevent 
the  oppression  caused  by  the  inquiries  of  the  police.  It  is  maintained  that 
many  cases  of  torture  exist,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  police  would  torture, 
if  they  dared ;  the  charge  of  torturing  the  ryots  is  also  brought  by  the 
missionaries,  in  their  petition,  against  the  zemindars.  At  present  there  is 
an  entire  want  of  co-operation  between  the  people  and  the  police,  by  whom 
the  people  may  be  taken  away  and  detained  for  weeks,  unless  they  procui'e 
their  release  by  bribery.  A  great  number  of  lattials,  or  club-men,  stand 
ready  to  be  hired  to  fight  on  either  side,  in  Lower  Bengal.  "  I  quarrelled," 
says  a  planter,  "  one  evening,  with  a  zemindar,  and  before  twenty-four 
hours  were  over,  400  of  these  men  offered  me  their  services.**  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  complaints  of  the  want  of  an  efficient 
police  in  Bengal  should  be  loud  and  frequent.  Such  complaints  have 
existed  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  it  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  a  vigorous 
reform  may  be  accomplished.  The  natives,  it  is  said,  as  well  as  the  settlers, 
would  highly  appreciate  a  well-conducted  and  efficient  body  of  police.  It 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  lessen  the  necessity  for  a  numerous  army. 

Your  committee  turn  to  another  subject  of  immense  importance  to  the 
settlement  of  European  residents  in  India,  though  of  a  more  difficult  and 
complicated  character; — their  position  as  affected  by  the  spirit  or  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The  great  want  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  India  is  uniformity  of  the  substantive  law,  and  of  the  procedure  with 
which  that  law  was  administered.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  framing 
a  code  which  may  embrace  the  civil  right  of  men  of  all  races  and  creeds 
under  the  same  rules,  with  due  reservation  of  their  customs,  and  respect  to 
their  religions.  Lord  Macaulay*s  penal  code  was  intended  to  supply  this 
want  in  criminal  matters,  but  that  code  has  not  yet  become  law,  and  a  civil 
code,  although  recommended  by  the  late  Law  Commission,  is  not  even 
begun.  As  regards  procedure,  a  uniform  code  of  pleading  and  practice 
has  been  passed  for  the  mofiissil,  but  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Presidency 
towns  still  continue  to  administer  justice  under  the  forms  of  common  law, 
equity  and  civil  law.  The  judicial  system  of  India  will  never  be  placed  on 
a  sound  and  satisfactory  basis  till  all  the  courts  are  organized  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  and  until  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  and 
Sudder  Courts,  the  highest  and  most  learned  tribunals  in  the  land  shall  be 
courts  of  appeal  to  the  whole  country,  and  serve  as  a  pattern  and  example 
to  inferior  courts  administering  law  under  the  same  procedure. 

One  of  the  great  defects  felt  by  settlers  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  is, 
the  difficulty  of  proving  the  legal  title  to  land.  It  may  be  often  said  that 
the  purchaser  of  land  does  not  know  what  he  purchases.  After  a  purchase, 
it  would  appear  that  numerous  fictitious  claimants  to  the  property  start 
into  existence  to  question  the  title,  and  disturb  the  repose,  of  the  purchaser. 
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A  power  to  call  the  claimant  at  oace  into  Court  would  probably  stop  these 
fictitious  claims.     The  ryot's  title  to  the  land  should  be  ascertained.     The 
ryot's  rights  (says  Mr.  Underbill)  have  been  left  uncertain  in  Bengal  since 
the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis.     The  consequence  has  been  the  occurrence 
of  frequent  conflicts  between  the  zemindars  and  ryots.      But  the  ryots 
are  generally  at  the  mercy  of  the  zemindars.      There  is  in  Bengal  a 
class  called  the  Khoodcast  ryots,  holding  land  under  an  hereditary  tenure 
of  uncertain  origin.     It  is  desirable,  for  the  security  of  dealings  in  land, 
that  their  position  should  be  declared  by  law.      Boandary  disputes  are 
frequent.   Floods  often  cause  an  immense  change  in  the  boundaries  of  land, 
and  give  rise  to  undue  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Government     Another 
complaint,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  landowners  in  Bengal,  is  that  when 
the  zemindary  or  superior  estate  is  forfeited,  a  subordinate  estate,  the 
patnee,  is  also  involved  in  the  forfeiture.     In  such  a  case  the  under-tenant 
or  putneedar  is  liable  to  loss,  perhaps  to  rain,  for  the  act  or  omission  of  the 
zemindar,  or  the  zemindar's  agent     It  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  a  Lands  Sale  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Grant,  which,  though 
excellent  in  its  object,  appears  not  to  have  been  passed,  owing  to  some 
objections  of  detail.      It  has  been  much  urged  upon  the  committee  that 
the  putneedar  should  be  allowed  to   exempt  himself  from  forfeiture  by 
paying  his  portion  of  the  land-tax  separately,  without  being  liable  for  the 
non-payment  of  his  landlord,  the  zemindar.  As  British  settlers  are  firequently 
holders  of  putnees,  the  question  is  one  of  great  importance  to  them.     For- 
feitures sometimes  arise  from  slight,  perhaps  from  unavoidable,  causes,  as 
from  the  agent  omitting  to  pay  his  land-tax  duly  four  times  a  year,  or  from 
its  non-payment  before  sunset,  or  from  the  vendor  withholding  a  part  of 
the  land-tax ;  or  it  may  happen  from  the  fraud,  as  well  as  from  the  negli- 
gence, of  the  native.     Thus,  the  natives,  by  means  of  a  secret  trust,  or 
oenamiy  as  it  is  called,  may  annul,  or  encumber  with  a  lawsuit  of  many 
years'  duration,  the  bargain  for  transfer  which  he  has  made  with  a  European. 
Or,  in  the  case  of  putnees,  the  zemindar,  having  received  a  sum  from  his 

{proposed  under-tenant  or  putneedar,  makes  default  to  the  Government, 
brfeits  his  estate,  and  re-buys  it  under  a  false  name ;  under  which  opera- 
tion the  putnee  disappears.  A  forfeiture,  again,  may  sometimes  happen 
from  want  of  due  attention  to  forms  on  the  part  of  the  Government  col- 
lector, whence,  many  years  afterwards^  a  bargain  may  be  overturned.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  collector  should  make  preliminary  inquiries, 
that  after  due  inquiry  and  sale,  no  appeal  should  be  allowed,  that  registra- 
tion should  be  made  of  all  transfers  of  property,  and  that  such  registration 
should  be  compulsory. 

A  uniform  law  of  contract  is  much  desu*ed  for  the  protection  of  settlers, 
and  indeed  of  natives,  to  whom  advances  must  be  made  by  British  capi- 
talists, in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  natives.  It  is  suggested  oy 
Mr.  Hawkins,  that  in  any  statute  for  the  further  limitation  of  bringing 
actions  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  pass,  the  right  of  bringing  actions 
of  contract  be  limited  to  six  years.  In  the  Punjaub  great  advantage  seems 
to  have  resulted  from  a  stricter  limitation  of  the  right  of  bringing  actions. 
It  has  there  been  reduced  from  twelve  to  six  years.  Sir  JohnLawrence 
thinks  that  even  that  limitation  might  advantageously  be  diminished. 

A  strong  opinion  is  entertained  by  most  of  the  present  settlers  m  favour 
of  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  courts  of  law.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  advocate  the  em^oyment  of  English  judges  generally,  till  the  natives 
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are  farther  advanced  in  civilization.  Mr.  Mullens,  a  misnonaiy,  says, 
that  ^*  if  we  had  a  large  increase  of  English  judges  or  English  judicial  officers 
of  all  grades,  even  with  English  as  the  language  of  the  courts,  such  courts 
would  oe  an  immense  blessing  to  the  country."  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  strong  opinion  entertained  by  some  witnesses,  principally  on  the  part 
of  the  civil  service,  against  such  a  change.  A  third  party  are  for  an  inter^ 
mediate  course,  limiting  the  use  of  the  English  language  to  superior  courts 
of  law  in  the  great  cities,  like  Dacca,  Moorshedabad,  or  Patna.  In  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  the  English  language,  it  has  been  stated  that  even 
the  language  now  used  in  the  courts  of  Bengal,  the  Hindee,  is  not  generally 
understood  by  the  people  of  Bengal,  nor  very  much  more  understood  than 
the  Persian  language  (then  the  legal  language)  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
European  judge  himself  is  represented  as  not  always  fully  understanding 
the  proceedings.  It  is  added  that  in  Western  and  Southern  India  aeveriu 
different  languages  prevail,  which  the  judge  cannotknow ;  and  that  good 
interpreters  can  be  easily  obtained.  Interesting  evidence  is  given  by  many 
witnesses,  and  among  them  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  on  the  importance  of 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among  the  natives,  and  of 
their  willingness  and  aptitude  to  learn  it.  They,  therefore,  suggest  that 
we  should  act  as  the  French  and  other  nations  do  in  their  colonies  (indeed, 
as  we  do  in  Ceylon),  and  freely  use  our  own  language ;  or  take  the  pro- 
ceedings down  in  English,  as  is  done  in  the  Supreme  Court,  where  every 
auestion  is  put  in  the  witness's  language  as  well  as  in  the  language  of 
le  judge.  Finally,  they  say  that  justice  w^ould  be  better  administered 
through  the  medium  of  a  language  fully  understood  by  the  judge ;  and  that 
the  natives  would  eventually  value  the  court,  not  according  to  the  lanjz^age 
used,  but  according  to  the  justice  administered,  in  it.  Against  the  use  of 
the  English  language,  it  is  said  that,  after  its  adoption,  the  natives  would 
^'  lose  sdl  confidence  in  the  courts ;''  that  such  a  policy  ^^  might  endanger 
our  empire ;"  that  you  would  (in  such  case)  **  touch  a  chord  which  would 
vibrate  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west ;  that  the  natives  would 
think  it  a  gross  injustice,  and  a  badge  of  conquest ;"  in  short,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Marsham,  that  ^'  it  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could 
possibhr  happen  to  the  country."  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  ampfe  evidence,  that  the  natives  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
integrity  of  English  judges,  both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  There  is,  also,  a  high  appreciation  of  the  legal  and  judicial  tone  of 
mind  which  prevails  in  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Queen. 

On  the  authority  of  many  witnesses,  judicial  training  is  wanting  in  the 
body  of  civilians.  Habits  of  judicial  thought  and  prompt  decision  are  to 
be  acquired  only  by  legal  education  and  forensic  practice.  Foreigners, 
like  M.  Yalbezen,  biave  also  noticed  the  desirableness  of  extending  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  among  the  administrators  of  justice 
in  India. 

Great  alarm  has  been  caused  amongst  Europeans  in  India  by  the  appre- 
hended intention  of  extending  the  power  of  natives  to  try  Europeans  in 
criminal  cases.  The  measure  which  raised  these  apprehensions  has  beoi 
entitled  the  "  Black  Act"  They  do  not  seem  to  object  to  the  decisi<»i  of 
civil  cases  by  the  native  judges,  but  to  an  extension  of  the  power  of  trying 
Europeans  by  the  native  criminal  courts,  which  they  declare  are  the  dread 
and  terror  of  the  people.  They  deprecate  the  idea  of  bein^  subjected 
to  imprisonment^  by  the  decision  of  a  native,  perhaps,  of  interior  moral 
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character,  willing  to  show  and  exercise  his  power  over  Europeans.  It 
is  said  by  Mr.  Theobald,  the  representative  of  the  planters,  that  "  if 
Europeans  are  liable  to  be  tried  by  the  local  tribunals,  there  is  not  a 
European  in  the  country  who  would  be  safe."  Mr.  M^Eenzie  says,  "  No 
European  should  be  tried  by  natives.  He  will  not  get  a  fair  trial."  Mr. 
Marsham  also  is  of  opinion,  that  "  it  is  not  desirable  to  place  Europeans 
under  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  any  native ;  least  of  all  after  the  feelings 
developed  in  the  late  mutiny;"  nor,  he  adds,  "would  the  settlers  bear  it" 
It  appears  that  the  Law  Commission,  &om  which  the  apprehended  measure 
emanated,  never  supposed  that  "the  magistrate  would  refer  a  criminal 
case  in  which  a  European  was  defendant  to  a  native  judge;"  and  Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  secretary  to  the  Law  Commission,  "  would  himself  object  to 
a  European  being  tried  by  a  native."  Of  the  same  opinion,  also,  is 
Mr.  Neil  Baillie,  ror  many  years  Grovernment  vakeel  and  Under-Secretary 
to  the  Law  Commission,  a  gentlem^  long  and  intimately  versed  in  the  law 
proceedings  of  India. 

The  apprehension  of  this  measure  the  planters  of  Bengal  state  to  have 
been  an  obstacle  to  the  free  settlement  of  Europeans.  They  connect  with 
it  measures  of  a  like  tenor,  such  as  the  Affray  Bill.  It  is  objected  to  this 
Bill  that  on  the  charge  of  an  affray,  both  parties  are  put  on  their  trial,  and 
considered  to  be  criminals,  instead  of  the  party  against  whom  the  charge  is 
brought,  and  against  whom  the  evidence  preponderates.  The  Recognisance 
Bill  is  also  objected  to  as  onerous  on  settlers;  it  is  said  to  empower 
magistrates  to  take  heavy  penalty-bonds  from  a  settler  on  the  mere  charge 
of  a  police  o*Hcer,  or  darogah. 

Although  British  settlers  object  to  giving  power  to  natives  over  Europeans 
in  criminal  cases,  the  natives  seem  to  have  improved  in  their  capacity  as 
civil  judges.  General  testimony  is  also  borne  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
natives  in  mercantile  transactions.  A  witness  long  familiar  with  them 
says,  •*  I  have  the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  commercial  character  of 
the  natives  in  mercantile  transactions,  A  witness  long  familiar  with  them 
says,  **  I  have  the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  commercial  character  of  the 
natives ;  almost  the  whole  of  our  transactions  were  by  word  of  mouth." 
Dr.  Moore  also  speaks  highly  of  the  character  of  the  shroffs,  or  bankers, 
and  merchants  of  India;  a  protested  bill,  or  a  protested  hoondee,  he  says, 
is  very  rare. 

As  the  power  to  possess  land  in  fee-simple  is  of  manifest  importance  to 
the  settler,  your  committee  were  induced  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the 
eflfect  of  the  resumption  by  the  Government  of  lands  claimedf  to  be  held  in 
free  proprietorship  by  the  natives.  It  is  maintained  that  good  faith  has 
been  violated  by  the  Goverment  in  certain  cases,  where  a  full  right  of 
ownership  in  the  land  has  been  first  allowed,  and  then  withdrawn  from  the 
natives.  These  Acts  of  Resumption  are  said  to  have  created  great  distress 
twenty  years  ago,  when  lakhiraj-lands  were  resumed  in  Bengal.  Mr. 
Marsham  states  that  *^  the  resumption  of  these  lands  has  caused  great 
disaffection ; "  and  that  the  Government  had  *'  allowed  its  claims  to  sleep 
too  long."  Mr.  Hawkins  bears  testimony  to  the  "  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  old  landowners,"  or  talookdars,  in  India ;  and  more  than  one  witness 
maintains  the  interference  with  talookdarries  to  have  been  one  cause  of  the 
late  rebellion.  It  is  obviously  too  late  to  require  natives,  after  sixty  or 
seventy  years'  possession,  to  prove  their  title  to  a  property  in  land ;  but  the 
'5  resmaptioiul     whkAk  appear  to  have  produced  the  greatest  sensation  are 
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those  of  the  '^  enams,"  or  rent-free  lands,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  in 
Bombay.  On  this  subject  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Warden  is  very  strong. 
It  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Warden  that  the  burden  of  proving  the  proprietary 
right  is  ^rown  by  law,  not  upon  the  Grovernment,  which  opposed  the  tide, 
but  on  the  landowner,  or  enamdar,  who  held  it.  This  allegation  is  denied 
by  Captain  Cowper;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  resumptions, 
especially  after  long  intervals  of  possession,  tend  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
feelings  and  property,  and  to  disturb  the  opinions  of  the  smaller,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  extensive,  landowner. 

During  the  investigation  of  this  committee,  the  Government  appears  to 
have  partly,  if  not  entirely,  conceded  two  points  of  great  interest  to  British 
settlers,  the  right  to  acquire  land  in  fee-simple,  and  the  power  of  redeeming 
the  land-tax  in  Bengal.  **  If,"  say  the  witnesses,  '^  you  will  grant  Europeans 
waste  land  in  perpetuity  in  India,  India  will  prosper,  like  Java  and  Ceylon." 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  parts  of  India  (described  or  alluded  to  in  the 
evidence)  where  waste  lands,  in  habitable  and  healthy  situations,  could  be 
thus  granted  by  the  Government :  as  in  Assam,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Neilgherries,  Kumaon,  Gurwhal,  and  other  districts.  Some  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Governnient,  as  well  as  settlers,  are  favourable  to  such  a 
policv.  It  has  been  su^ested  that  it  might  also  be  expedient  to  allow  to 
purchasers  of  the  fee-simple  of  land  the  power  of  paying  their  purchase 
money  by  instalments. 

For  a  similar  reason  your  committee  have  from  the  first,  looked  favour- 
ably on  the  concession  of  a  power  of  redeeming  the  land-tax ;  in  favour 
of  this  concession  (which  applies  especially  to  Bengal)  there  are  many 
witnesses.  Ij;  is  saia  that  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  and  the  possession 
of  land  in  fee,  would  strengthen  our  rule  both  among  the  zemindars  and 
lyots.  "  It  would,"  say  the  Bengal  missionaries  in  their  Petition  to  Par- 
liament, "  at  once  encourage  the  capitalist  and  the  small  tenant  to  make 
investments  in  land."  Government  would  be  released  from  the  expense  of 
collecting  the  land*tax,  and  landowners  would  be  gainers,  by  being  relieved 
from  the  exactions  of  the  native  tax  collector.  It  appears  also  that  the 
principle  of  redemption  is  approved  of  in  the  minutes  of  many  of  the 
officers  of  Government,  as  Mr.  Ricketts,  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  others,  whose 
evidence  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Grant's  Land 
Sale  Bill ;  a  clause  of  which  Bill  (die  25th)  appears  to  confer  a  power  on 
the  landholder  of  buying  his  land  in  fee-simple,  by  depositing  a  certain 
amount  of  Government  notes.  Opinions  adverse  to  the  redemption  of  the 
land*tax  may,  however,  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Major  Wingate,  Mr. 
Theobald,  and  others. 

The  field  assessment  system  of  Bombay,  adopted  there  since  1847,  is 
stated  by  Major  Wingate  to  be  favourable  to  the  investment  of  capital  in 
land  by  settlers;  under  it  the  settler  can  take  of  the  Government  any 
quantity  of  land  without  being  the  sub-tenant  of  a  zemindar,  and  without 
suffering  from  the  zemindar's  forfeitures,  as  he  would  do  in  BengaL 

There  is  one  very  important  point  on  which  the  witnesses  appear  to 
concur;  that  is,  the  introauction  of  non-official  Europeans  and  natives  into 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India.  The  example  of  Ceylon  is  quoted  to 
show  the  good  effects  of  this  reform.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  defects  of 
the  Legislative  Council  is  a  want  of  local  knowledge.  Such  knowledge 
the  reform  suggested  would  supply. 

It  appears  to  your  committee  thiat  there  is  wanting  in  India  less  of  central, 
[IM] 
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and  more  of  local,  government  It  is  stated  by  Major  Wingate,  that  ^'  the 
administration  in  Bombay  is  paralyzed  by  the  centralization  of  supreme 
authority  in  Bengal."  Roads  may  be  wanted  in  Bombay,  bat  the  want  of 
roads  in  Bombay  cannot  be  equally  appreciated  in  Bengal.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  stated  that  to  the  officers  of  the  other  Presidencies  Bengal  itself 
is  **  nothing  less  than  a  foreign  country." 

A  system  of  "  forced  labour,''  under  the  coercive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, prevails  in  parts  of  India.  Ryots  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  agents 
of  Government  from  the  service  of  companies  or  of  individuals*  The 
arbitrary  exercise  of  this  power  may  be  a  cause  of  much  annoyance  to 
settlers.  Instances  of  its  exercise  are  mentioned  in  the  evidence.  It  is 
injurious  both  on  general  grounds  and  because  it  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  tyranny  of  intermediate  power ;  so  often  exercised  in  India  without  the 
real  knowledge,  though  under  the  apparent  authority,  of  the  Government. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  before  your  committee  of  the  want 
which  is  felt  by  settlers,  as  well  as  by  natives,  of  a  circulation  of  gold  and 
of  Government  paper  in  India.  It  appears  that  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage for  India  to  possess  a  well-regulated,  well-secured,  and  at  all  times 
convertible  paper  currency;  in  short,  a  Government  paper.  Silver,  for 
reasons  which  became  obvious  when  the  influx  of  Californian  and  Australian 
gold  set  in,  was  made  the  only  legal  tender  in  India.  It  is  stated  in  the 
evidence  that,  even  just  before  the  rebellion,  it  was  the  practice  to  convey 
a  lac  of  rupees  guarded  by  a  hundred  soldiers. 

Your  Committee  welcome  with  satisfaction  the  account  given  by  many 
witnesses  of  the  improved  state  of  feeling  between  the  settlers  and  the 
natives.  It  is  clear  that,  for  governing  a  country  like  India,  important  as 
may  be  laws  and  institutions^  much  must  also  depend  on  the  silent  but 
certain  influence  of  manners.  It  is  painful  to  read  the  following  statement 
made  by  a  most  competent  witness,  that  ^^the  natives  have  not  been  so 
kindly  treated  by  Europeans  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  I  know  that  they 
feel  it  deeply.  When  they  are  treated  with  respect  and  honestly  dealt  with, 
Europeans  may  acquire  great  influence  over  them."  It  is  also  painful  to 
find  it  averred  that  "  drunkenness  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  of  the  poorer  class  in  India."  Let  those  who  unexceptional  ly 
condemn  the  native  character  reflect  that  it  is  the  growth  of  a^es  of  mis- 

f)vernment,  and  that  there  are  many  instances  of  nie  just  and  temperate 
uropean  winning  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  natives.  An 
instance  of  the  great  ascendency  which  good  conduct  and  good  management 
may  acquire  is  to  be  seen  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Fischer,  whose  influence  is 
stated  to  be  widely  and  beneficially  felt  in  the  province  of  Salem.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Saunders,  that  during  the  recent  mutiny  the  respectable 
natives  protected  his  property  during  his  absence ;  that  the  neighbouring 
zemindars  worked  his  plantations,  and  restored  to  him  the  profits  after  the 
mntinv  was  over.  While,  therefore,  your  Committee  have  felt  anxious  to 
embody  in  their  report  such  general  and  practical  information  as  relates  to 
European  settlement  in  India,  they  desire  to  express  their  hopes  that  indi- 
vidnai  co-operation  may  not  be  wanting  to  promote  it.  Every  Englishman 
should  go  to  India  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility,  not  only  to  those 
whom  he  is  about  to  govern,  or  among  whom  he  is  about  to  reside,  but 
to  his  own  country,  whose  character  for  firmness,  justice,  and  forbear- 
ance he  is  bound  constantly,  zealously,  and  by  personal  example,  to 
maintain. 

SERIES  P.  D  [197] 
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The  following  witnesses  were  examined  by  the  committee: — ^Major- 
General  George  Borlase  Tremenhere,  late  of  the  Bengal  Engineers ;  James 
Ranald  Martin^  surgeon  in  the  army  of  Bengal ;  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.9  author  of  TraveU  in  Bengal^  the  Himalayas^  and  the  Khasia 
Mountains;  Robert  Baikie,  M.D.,  of  Madras  Presidency;  William  Theo- 
bald, barrister-at-law,  of  Calcutta;  Stewart  Jolly  Auld;  indigo  planter; 
John  Freeman,  English  zemindar;  John  M^Nair,  indigo  planter;  Josiah 
Patrick  Wise,  indigo  planter;  James  Dalrymple,  indigo  planter;  James 
Thompson  Mackenzie,  indigo  planter;  John  Abraham  Francis  Hawkins, 
examiner's  office,  India  office ;  Neil  Benjamin  Edmonstone  Baillie,  con- 
nected with  the  judicial  offices  in  India ;  Joseph  Gabriel  Waller,  advocate 
•in  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut;  Captain  John  Ouchterlony,  Engineer 
Corps  in  Madras ;  Alpin  Grant  Fowler,  coffee  planter ;  William  Babton, 
railway  contractor ;  John  Warden,  late  member  of  the  Council  in  India ; 
Colonel  William  Campbell  Onslow,  of  the  Madras  Army;  Herman 
Schlagintweit,  Phil.  Dr.,  LL.D.,  Robert  Schlagintweit,  Phil.  Dr.,  tra- 
vellers in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Thibet,  and  Central  Asia;  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Mullens,  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  Major 
George  Wingate,  of  the  Engineer  Corps  at  Seroor,  in  the  Deccan ;  William 
Thomas  Thornton,  of  the  East  India  House ;  Joseph  Landon,  cotton  mer- 
chant, of  Bombay;  Andrew  John  Moffatt  Mills,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service ;  William  Henry  Martin,  magistrate  in  the  district  of  Furreed- 

Sre,  near  Dacca;  Alfred  Clarke  Bidwell,  Bengal  civil  servant;  John 
arsham,  editor  of  the  Friend  of  India ;  John  O'Brien  Saunders,  indigo 
planter;  Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  author  of  TraveU  in  Siberia;  Colonel 
Henry  Blois  Turner,  of  Bombay  and  Scinde ;  George  Howard  Fenwick,  of 
the  railway  between  Madras  and  Beypoor ;  Ross  Donelly  Mangles,  M.P., 
member  of  the  Council  of  India ;  Alexander  Forbes,  indigo  planter,  &c ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  Vetch,  of  the  Bengal  Army ;  John  Boyle 
Barry,  surgeon  in  Assam,  &c. ;  Paterson  Saunders,  Sen.,  indigo  planter ; 
Charles  Atkinson,  Mayor  of  Sheffield;  Robert  Jackson,  master  cutler, 
Sheffield;  Ralph  Moore,  surgeon;  James  Dewar,  linen  merchant,  of 
Dundee;  Captain  Felix  Haig,  of  Madras  Presidency;  Edward  Bean 
Underbill,  secretary.  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  and  Edward  Neeves 
Hudson.  The  following  items  are  extracted  from  the  evidence  of  these 
witnesses  :— 

Pkoductions  of  India. 

(7o«<w.— Cotton  is  ^own  in  large  quantities  in  the  Tipperah  Hills;  it  is 
likewise  grown  in  the  Dacca  and  neighbouring  distripts,  but  not  extensively. 
The  soil  is,  no  doubt,  suited  for  producing  the  finest  cotton.  India  has 
an  abundant  population ;  and  no  production  is  better  suited  for  the  wives 
and  families  to  be  engaged  in  than  cotton ;  the  soil,  climate,  and  requisites 
for  irrigation,  when  that  is  required,  have  only  to  be  attended  to,  and  the 
result  must  be,  with  rail  and  other  means  of  transport,  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  finest  cotton,  and  at  a  lower  price  produced  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  chances  are,  that  cotton  may  be  produced  more 
cheaply  in  India  than  in  the  United  States.  Whilst  a  man  is  paid  a  dollar 
a  day  in  America,  with  slave-labour,  in  India  he  gets  2d.  or  3d.  a  day. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  labour  for  collecting  a  largely  increased  culti- 
vation of  cotton.  The  present  cost  of  cultivation  is  only  8«.  per  acre ;  and 
for  crops  more  hihgly  cultivated,  it  would  not  exceed  16*.  for  labour  and 
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seed.  Cotton^  quite  equal  to  the  average  of  American,  miVht  be  delivered  at 
a  seapoit,  from  any  part  of  India,  at  a  cost  of  1^  per  lb.  But  this  low 
cost  of  production  would  not  much  affect  prices  in  Liverpool,  till  Indian 
cotton  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity.  To  reduce  prices  in  Liverpool, 
2,000,000  bales,  in  excess  of  the  present  supply,  are  wanted  from  India ; 
and  to  produce  this  quantity,  by  the  present  method  of  cultivation,  would 
require  an  extra  42,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  allowing  a  crop  of  cottcm  from 
it  once  in  three  years,.and  an  extra  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  of  labourers. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warden,  however,  cotton  in  India,  though  it  may  be 
much  improved,  can  never  be  brought  to  equal  American  cotton.  The 
seed  itself  degenerates.  The  uncertainty  of  the  market  is  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India.  Major  Wingate  stated  that, 
although  cotton  ma^  be  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity cannot  at  any  time  be  relied  upon  to  make  this  country  independent  of 
American  cotton.  The  production  of  cotton  in  India  is  determined  entirely 
by  the  price.  With  a  short  crop  in  America  the  price  rises ;  and  if  the 
price  or  cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  world  falls,  then  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  India  is  immediately  contracted.  Cotton  can  only  be  cultivated 
once  in  three  years,  advantageously,  on  the  same  land.  In  moist  soils, 
where  land  is  allowed  to  be  fallow,  a  rotation  of  crops  is  not,  however, 
largely  practised. 

Major-General  Tremenhere  thought  it  desirable  that  the  European  should 
purchase  his  cotton  and  look  after  its  production  and  packing  and  cleaning. 
The  effect  of  irrigation  on  the  cotton-plant,  is  to  raise  it  from  a  sm^ 
stunted  plant,  producing  50  or  60  pounds  of  clean  cotton  per  acre,  to  a 
large  perennial  plant  producing  500  or  600  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre, 
quite  equal  in  quality  to  anything  produced  in  America,  and  worth  150 

Er  cent,  more  than  the  present  native  field-grown  cotton.  In  South 
ahratta  the  cotton-plant  is  an  annual,  the  seed  is  sown  towards  the  end 
of  the  monsoon,  when  the  ground  is  fiiU  of  moisture,  the  bush  seldom 
exceeds  three  feet  and  a  half  m  height,  and  40  pounds  per  acre  of  cleaned 
cotton  is  considered  a  fair  crop.  After  the  cotton  is  collected,  the  bushes 
are  pulled  up  and  burnt,  as  they  all  die  during  the  hot  weather  from  want 
of  moisture.  By  irrigating  cotton,  the  same  bushes  are  retained  for  vears.  In 
quality  and  quantity  irrigated  cotton  is  considerably  better  than  field-culti- 
vated cotton.  A  great  obstruction  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  the  want  of 
means  of  transit.  When  railways  penetrate  the  interior  of  India  in  any 
direction,  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  seaboard  will  be  so  mUch  reduced  as 
to  enable  supplies  to  be  contributed  by  districts  which  are  now  beyond 
reach  of  the  market  In  Lower  and  Eastern  Bengal  the  main  difficulty 
of  cultivation  is  on  the  score  of  inland  transport.  The  land  and  water 
carriage  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  article.  Cotton  is  grown  in 
large  quantities  in  Tipperah  Hills  and  near  Dacca.  The  experimental  farm 
at  Dacca,  however,  proved  a  decided  failure.  One  year  they  wanted  seed ; 
another  year  they  wanted  money ;  another  year  a  blight  came  over  it ; 
another  year  a  hiul-storm  came,  and  at  last  came  a  season  of  caterpillars. 
Considerable  quantities  of  New  Orleans  cotton  are  grown  in  the  Dharwar 
and  in  the  South  Mahratta  countries.  In  Guzerat,  great  (quantities  of 
cotton  might  be  produced  at  low  prices.  But  in  the  Broach  district.  Govern- 
ment spent  large  sums  of  money  in  an  experimental  farm  which  proved 
a  decided  failure.  Cotton  is  extensive!^  grown  in  Elhandeish,  and  in  Mysore 
Mr.  Mangles  stated  that  the  East  India  Company  have  been  unjustly 
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vilified  on  the  score  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  showed  that  thej  lad 

fone  to  very  considerable  expense  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  it 
[e  ar^ed  that  the  system  of  land!  revenue  and  of  land  tenure  was  no  more 
a  hinderance  to  the  profitable  culfcivatron  of  cotton,  than  it  is  to  that  of 
indigo,  jute,  oil  seeds,  &c.  European  agency  has  never  been  properly 
supplied,  although  its  wants  are  unquestionable,  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  for  seeing  to  the  packing  or  screwing,  and  transit.  Mr.  Mangles 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  irrigation  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton* 

Indigo. — In  the  production  of  this  article  considerable  capital  and  skill 
have  been  applied  with  great  success.  The  planter  has  resided  in  the 
country,  he  has  purchas^  from  the  cultivators  the  plant  in  its  perfect 
state,  and  has  made  advances  to  receive  the  crops,  and  has  applied  his 
own  science  and  skill  to  the  manufacture  of  the  dung.  Indigo  was  first 
improved  in  the  West  Indies,  by  European  skill  and  superintendence,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  India.  The  indigo  made  by  the  natives  is  inferior, 
and  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  is  produced  by  Europeans. 
Fraud  is  extensively  practised  by  the  natives.  The  method  of  renting 
land  from  numerous  small  tenants  leads  to  much  litigation.  In  Bengali 
some  planters  have  10,000  contracts  with  10,000  different  cultivators ;  one 
makes  a  contract  to  cultivate  indigo  for  one  acre,  another'for  half  an  acre, 
and  another  for  ten,  and  it  is  from  the  natural  disposition  of  those  people  to 
break  the  contracts  that  these  innumerable  suits  arise.  About  4,000,000 
of  begahs  are  annually  sown  in  Bengal,  and  about  2,000,000/.  is  the  annual 
outlay ;  about  5,000,000^  or  6,000,OOOZ.  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  blocks 
of  the  indigo  concerns.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  produced  by  British 
capital  and  skill,  by  men  who  have  gone  to  India  with  nothing  but  that 
capital  which  a  European  carries  everywhere,  namely,  perseverance,  skill, 
and  industrv.  Alluvial  soil  and  churs  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers 
are  the  land  used  for  indigo  cultivation.  The  indigo  planters  are  generally 
landlords.  They  acquire  that  interest  by  purchase,  as  it  gives  them 
influence  in  the  country,  and  enables  them  to  carry  on  with  more  success 
their  operations.  There  was  a  time  when  the  indigo  planters  could  only 
go  into  the  countrv  by  licence.  They  could  not  hold  leases  till  an  Act  was 
passed  to  that  effect  The  planters  generally  take  great  interest  in  the 
moral  welfare  of  those  around  them.  Of  the  indigo  planters  many  more 
have  been  unsuccessful  than  successful.  The  system  of  applying  capital 
by  advances  to  the  cultivator  is  not  advantageous,  and  is  demoralizing  and 
oppressive  to  the  ryot  Many  complaints  have  been  made  against  the 
indigo  planting  system.  The  planters  are  said  to  exercise  a  very  con- 
siderable power ;  they  have  cutcheries  of  their  own ;  they  summon  their 
ryots  to  their  factories,  and  can  fine  them  and  deal  with  many  cases  con- 
nected with  their  affairs.  In  Lower  Bengal  the  European  indigo  planters  bear 
the  character  of  violent  and  oppressive  men,  though  there  are  many  who 
are  exceedingly  benevolent  and  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indigo 
planters  say  mat  the  evils  charged  againet  them  are  forced  upon  them  for 
want  of  a  proper  administration  of  justice,  and  they  have  petitioned  for 
reforms  in  the  magistracy,  law  courts,  and  police.  In  a  conference  of 
Bengal  Protestant  Missionaries  in  1855,  relative  to  the  influence  of  indigo 
planting  upon  the  ryots,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schun  said : — 

*'  The  planting  of  indigo  in  the  districts  of  Nuddea,  Jessore,  and  Pubna 
is  another  protected  system  where  individuals  profit  by  the  poverty  and 
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misery  of  tens  of  thousands.  In  these  districts  the  planters  invariably  try 
to  obtain  zemindary  rights,  by  either  purchasing  or  leasing  estates.  These 
obtained,  they  are  the  feudal  lords  of  the  ryots  and  their  lands.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  such  estates  the  above-mentioned 
evils  are  aggravated  rather  than  diminished.  If  the  planter  enjoys  the 
friendship  of  the  civil  servants,  he  can  oppress,  imprison,  and  ill-treat  the 
ryots  with  impunity.  By  some  planters'  orders,  villages  have  been  plun- 
dered and  burned,  and  individuals  killed.  The  planter  holding  a  talook, 
considers  himself  entitled  by  his  zemindary  rights  to  force  every  ryot  to 
sow  indigo  on  any  of  his  lands,  and  to  any  amount  The  ryots  consider  it 
cruelly  unjust  that  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  cultivate  on  land,  for 
which  they  themselves  pay  the  rent,  a  crop  which  yields  them  no  retui^n, 
and  thus  merely  to  labour  for  those  with  whom  might  is  right;  they  must 
do  this  sometimes  on  land  which  belongs  to  other  zemindars,  who  refuse  to 
lease  it  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo.  The  ryot  who  dares  to  refuse  meets 
with  severe  punishment,  and  the  zemindar  is  freauently  ruined,  by  either 
lawsuits  or  atfrays.  In  order  to  have  a  legal  hold  on  the  ryots,  advances 
are  made  to  them ;  but  on  most  they  have  to  be  forced.  If  once  in  the 
factory- book,  there  is  no  chance  for  a  ryot  to  get  out  of  it  again ;  for  a  con- 
stant balance  is  kept  against  him,  so  that  even  an  appeal  to  the  law  could 
not  liberate  him.  I  know  instances  where  ryots  went  with  the  money  in 
their  hands  to  pay  their  balances,  but  their  offers  were  refused.  Indigo  in 
Lower  Bengal  does  not  pay  the  ryot,  and  is  a  forced  cultivation.  It  has 
been  computed  that  the  money  advanced  or  otherwise  allowed  for  indigo, 
barely  covers  the  expenses  of  cultivation  to  the  ryot  Be  the  produce  ever 
so  good  the  planter's  servants  always  manage  to  divide  the  profit  among 
themselves,  and  the  only  loser  is  the  defenceless  ryot  The  best  land  is 
selected  for  indigo ;  frequently  the  ryots  bribe  the  servants  to  substitute 
inferior  land.  K  the  cultivation  paid  them,  no  such  intrigue  would  be 
required,  for  they  are  wide  awake  to  their  own  interests ;  but  me  indigo  not 
even  procuring  them  salt  for  their  rice,  they  are  compelled  to  look  out  for 
their  subsistence  from  the  other  crops  they  cultivate.  On  these  alone  they 
can  rely,  and  it  is  their  interest  to  retain  their  best  lands  for  tliem.  If  the 
rice  crop  fails,  the  misery  is  indescribable ;'  in  many  parts  they  have  to  culti- 
vate half  their  land  for  indigo,  yet  it  would  be  hopeless  for  them  to  &11 
back  on  the  out-turn  in  case  the  rice  should  fail.  In  bad  rice  seasons  they 
must  have  recourse  to  the  mahajan,  or  money-lender,  who  exacts  no  less  than 
from  30  to  75  per  cent  Even  the  richest  harvest  will  scarcely  cover  the 
debt  accumulating  by  compound  interest,  and  the  poor  fellow  is  hunted  by 
the  mahajan  in  the  moonsiff's  court,  and  oppressed  by  the  indigo  cultivator^ 
and  by  these  two  evils  he  is  frequently  crushed." 

These  statements  were,  however,  wholly  denied  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Forbes. 

MlNEBALa. 

The  chief  mineral  resources  of  India  are  coal,  iron^  copper,  and  tin ;  in 
Bengal  there  are  also  silver  and  limestone. 

Coed. — The  .principal  localities  of  coal  which  is  worked  in  India  are  those 
of  Bnrdwan,  and  on  the  Nerbudda  river;  the  whole  of  Burdwan  famishes 
a  great  deal  of  the  steam  coal  which  is  used  in  India.  The  coal  of  the 
Nerbudda  has  only  recently  been  visited  by  professional  mineralogists,  and  a 
coal  and  iron  vie^ff  er  were  only  sent  last  yeai\    The  coal  of  India  approaches 
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more  to  the  lignate  character,  not  to  the  anthracite.  There  is  coal  in 
Beerbhoom  that  is  commonly  called  the  Burdwan  coal.  There  is  coal  in 
Palamow,  a  little  farther  to  the  north-west.  There  is  coal  iq  Hagaaraba^h, 
and  also  in  Silhet  and  Assam.  The  natives  were  not  aware  of  the  wealth  that 
they  had  in  their  field.  The  first  collieries  were  established  hj  Europeans. 
Copper  exists  in  the  Himalayas,  but  has  not  yet  been  profitably  worked. 
The  imports  of  copper  from  Europe  amount  to  about  300,000/«  a  year. 

Iron  exists  in  several  parts  of  India.  In  the  Nerbudda  river  coal,  iron, 
and  lime  are  very  near  to  each  other.  Moughyr  is  one  of  the  principal 
localities  for  the  production  of  indigenous  iron  in  India.  It  is  worked  oy 
the  native  method,  and  there  is  a  considerable  annual  export  from  Monghyr 
tojvards  Nepaul  and  other  provinces.  There  is  a  great  want  of  lime  in 
India,  though  there  is  a  peculiar  concretion  called  kunkur,  which  is  made 
available  for  building  purposes.  This  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
is  hardly  available  as  influx  for  iron«  There  is  excellent  iron  in  the  Madraa 
presidency. 

Excellent  iron  is  manufactured  from  the  ore  by  the  natives,  who  produce 
by  a  wonderfully  simple  process  the  most  ductile  wrought-iron  in  one 
process  from  the  raw  mineral;  cast-iron  being  entirely  unknown  as  a 
manufacture  or  product  of  India,  and  hence  the  absence  in  all  our  wars  in 
India  of  native  cast  shot  or  shell.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  secret :  die 
natives  get  a  quantity  of  pulverised  iron  ore,  which  they  put  in  a  small 
crucible,  mixing  with  it  a  few  leaves  of  a  particular  plant,  and  then  they 
close  over  the  top  of  the  crucible,  and  work  day  and  night  with  the  bellows ; 
they  then  go  home  to  their  houses,  and  the  next  morning  they  come  and 
open  their  little  furnace,  and  break  the  pot  to  pieces,  and  out  of  it  there 
comes  a  lump  of  metallic  stufi^;  they  then  press  it  with  a  stone,  and  beat  it 
with  a  hammer,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  ductile  iron  thus  pro* 
duced  in  one  process  from  the  ore. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  process  is  by  which  they  produce  this  effect ; 
the  native  himself  does  not  know  how  he  does  it  What  he  produces  ouj^ht 
to  be  simply  a  piece  of  cast-iron,  but  instead  of  that  it  is  ductile  )^rou^t- 
iron.  The  plant  whose  leaves  they  use  is  known,  but  there  is  no  particular 
property  that  can  be  assigned  to  it. 

Iron  works  have  been  tried  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  many  years 
past,  but  they  have  all  failed.  A  company  has  been  in  existence  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  with  enormous  privileges  and  exclusive  rights  of  mining 
and  fuel  over  vast  districts,  but  failure  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  attendea 
their  operations.  This  company  has  the  exclusive  privilege  not  only  of 
mining  for  iron  ore,  but  of  getting  fuel ;  nobody  else  has  me  privilege  of 
cutting  fuel  in  those  forests.  The  Government  took  at  the  time  they  con- 
ferred this  monopoly  upon  them  a  paternal  care  to  exclude  the  natives  fix)m 
the  operation  of  it,  and  any  native  can  continue  to  manufacture  iron  in  his 
little  furnace  as  before ;  but  no  other  Europeans  besides  the  Company  could 
establish  an  iron  manufacturing^  concern  in  that  district ;  the  East  India 
Company  have  been  great  sufferers  by  this  company.  As  soon  as  the 
Government  became  aware  of  this  fact,  they  issued  an  order  which  made  it 
compulsory  on  all  tlieir  servants  to  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company,  and  they  were  only  allowed  to  remain  attached  to 
the  company  as  lencfers  of  money  to  it ;  every  one  of  the  civilians  became 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  company,  and  some  became  terribly  involved. 

Gold. — Dr.  Hooker  stated  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  may  be 
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found  in  Thibet  The  quantity  is  so  great,  that  during  severe  frosts  the 
ground  opens^  and  the  value  of  gold  from  that  simple  cause  becomes  very 
much  diminished,  going  down  from  21  to  9.  Report  was  current,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  discouraged  the  digging  of  that  gold,  and  that  the  Lamas 
were  required  to  represent  that  it  was  offensive  to  their  deity  that  the  land 
should  be  disturbed  Gold  has  been  obtained  by  washing  to  the  westward 
of  the  Neilgherries  and  Malabar;  and  it  is  reported  to  exist  in  other 
districts,  but  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  does  not  exist  to  any  extent 
which  would  repay  the  cost  of  mining. 

COFFEB,   SUOAB,  &C. 

Coffee* — Europeans  have  been  successful  in  their  cultivation  of  coffee  in 
the  Malabar  district,  and  now  to  every  villager's  cottage  is  attached  a  patch 
of  coffee-tree.  For  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  India,  science  and  practice 
must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Sugar, — ^The  sugar-cane  is  grown  nearly  all  over  India  by  the  natives, 
who  do  not  cultivate  it  in  a  scientific  manner.  Yet  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
has  never  been  attempted  on  a  large  scale  by  Europeans ;  but  it  has  been 
left  to  the  natives  themselves.  In  the  upper  nart  of  India  sugar  is'  more 
plentifully  produced  than  in  Bengal,  especially  in  the  Punjaub.  There 
exists  great  facilities  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  North- West 
Provinces.  At  Shahjehanpool  there  is  a  sugar  manufactorv  which  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  Date  sugar  will  flourish  all  through  Bengal ;  the 
date  produces  upon  an  average  about  a  ton  and  a-half  of  sugar  per  acre ; 
and  if  one-twentieth  of  the  land  which  is  fit  foi^  the  cultivation  of  the  date« 
tree  were  under  such  cultivation,  it  would  give  about  900,000  tons — say 
three  times  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain.  The  present  produce  of 
sugar  may  be  estimated  at  about  150,000  tons.  Date  sugar  could  jiot  cost 
more  than  122.  a  ton,  and  cane  sugar  about  20f.  or  24/.  a  ton.  Mr.  Balston 
estimated,  that  with  proper  system  of  irrigation,  sugar  might  be  produced  at 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  produce  of  ground  by  slave  labour.  The 
cost  of  irrigation  and  the  land  tax,  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  growth 
of  sugar. 

Tea, — ^There  are  great  facilities  for  the  production  of  tea  along  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  There  is  a  growing  taste  for  tea  in  India,  lea  is 
largely  consumed  in  Thibet,  and  on  the  whole  range  of  country  from  Hindoo 
Kosh  towards  the  frontier  of  China,  and  even  m  Central  Asia.  Tea  is 
made  up  into  a  kind  of  soup,  with  salt,  soda,  butter  and  water,  and  the 
quality  is  exceedingly  bad.  This  tea  is  introduced  and  sold  in  the  form 
of  large  bricks,  and  sections  of  brick  tea  are  used  as  a  species  of  currency 
in  parts  of  Central  Asia.  Tea  prepared  according  to  our  fashion,  being 
only  an  infusion  of  hot  water,  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Mongolians,  and 
Thibetians;  tsha,  tshosh  tea-water :  and  tea  prepared  with  soda,  salt,  water, 
and  butter  is  called  tsha,  or  tea  par  excellence.  The  Chinese  supply  this 
tea  to  Central  Asia,  the  distance  being  3,000  or  4,000  miles.  T>ea  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  about  5,000  feet  In  Assam  the  tea  plantations  are  on 
little  hills  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  Govern- 
ment grants  land  in  Kumaon  for  tea  cultivation,  and  a  large  margin  for 
;rofit  would  be  left  if  greater  iacilities  were  given  by  the  Government 
'he  tea  cultivation  in  Assam  requires  a  great  deal  of  superintendence. 

WheaL — ^There  is  great  facility  in  the  Pimjaub  for  the  production  of 
large  supplies  of  wheat  at  an  exceedingly  slight  cost     The  prices  of  wheat 
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at  Lahore  and  Mooltan  were  equivalent  to  Is.  6cL  and  1«.  3}d.  per  Winches- 
ter bushel  of  60  lbs.,  the  same  Quality  which  was  at  the  same  time  selling  at 
Liverpool  at  5s.  9d.  In  some  aistricts  the  land  produces  two  crops,  one  is 
the  rubbee,  which  is  the  com  crop,  that  is  the  winter  crop,  the  other  is  the 
khurreef,  or  the  rain  crop.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  price  of  grain 
is  exceedingly  low.  At  Hoonsingabad,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Narbudda 
wheat  sells  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of 
its  value  at  Bombay.     In  Berar  wheat  sells  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  a  bushel. 

Roads. 

The  system  of  communication  by  means  of  roads  in  India  has  remained, 
to  recent  times,  in  a  state  of  nature.  Even  to  this  day  the  movement 
commerce,  outside  the  artery  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  is  conducted 
along  little  frequented  pathways,  or  on  dangerous  rivers  navigable  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Such  was  the  description  given  by  M,  De 
Yalbezen,^  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the 
means  of .  communication.  There  are  no  roads  to  connect  even  Calcutta 
with  any  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  interior.  No  road  to  Moorshedabad, 
no  road  to  Dacca,  none  to  Patna;  no  such  roads  as  parish  roads  in  England, 
to  connect  villages  and  market  towns  in  the  interior ;  consequently,  in  the 
rainy  season,  every  town  is  isolated  from  its  neighbourhood  and  f^om  all 
the  rest  of  the  country.  From  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  a  distance  of  about 
1,000  miles,  Mr.  Freeman  employed  twenty-two  days  and  nights,  being 
carried  on  men's  shoulders.  There  were  better  roads  in  India  during  the 
Hindoo  and  Mohamedan  dynasties  than  under  the  British.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore,  is  metalled,  and  thirty  feet  broad; 
it  is  metalled  with  what  is  called  kunkur, — nodules  of  limestone  beaten 
together,  and  which  form  a  complete  hard  substance  as  smooth  as  a  table, 
and  as  hard  as  mortar.  It  is  a  large  high-road  upwards  of  1,300  miles 
long.  The  cost  of  roads  differs  very  much  in  difl'erent  district  In  Madras 
a  metalled  road  may  be  made  for  90L  per  mile ;  but  another  road,  metalled 
and  bridged,  costs  2302.  a  mile.  The  Grand  Tinink  Road  cost  1,000/.  per 
mile.  Facility  of  communication  is  the  great  want  in  India,  as  both  the 
agricultural  and  the  mineral  resources  of  me  different  localities  could  then 
be  readily  inquired  into  on  the  spot.  With  good  roads,  the  fertility  of  one 
part  of  the  country,  or  the  increased  means  of  production  arising  from 
means  of  irrigation  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  one  district,  but  the 
advantages  would  be  spread  over  vast  tracts  of  country ;  and  the  serious 
effects  of  drought  and  famine  would  be  effectually  prevented.  The  want 
of  roads  and  railroads  must  be  supplied  before  Europeans  can  properly 
penetrate  and  develope  the  country.  The  high  cost  of  inland  carriage 
operates  to  reduce  greatly  the  value  of  produce  in  the  interior,  both  in 
Central  India  and  the  North- West  Provinces.  Railways  are  greatly  needed 
to  open  up  the  hill  districts  for  European  settlement.  So  as  to  afford 
greater  facility  to  Europeans  to  resort  to  healthier  places,  Mr.  Fenwick 
was  of  opinion  the  railways  in  India  have  been  constructed  on, too  expensive 
a  principle.     It  is  a  question  whether  railways  in  India  will  ever  pay. 

CLoaiE. 
Upon  the  climate  of  India   General  Tremenhere  gave  the  following 
evidence: — The  climate  of  the  plains  of  India  is  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  settlement  of  English  families  of  the  labouring  classes.     In  illustration. 
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I  need  only  refer  to  the  care  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  health 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  East.  For  a  great  part  of  the  day,  during  summer, 
they  remain  in  their  barrack-rooms,  which  af  e  darkened  by  wetted  mats 
fixed  in  the  doorways  to  cool  the  air.  The  sun's  rays  at  that  season  are  so 
powerful  that  the  economical  employment  of  European  labour  in  the  plains 
of  India  is,  I  conceive,  impracticable.  In  the  hill  districts  the  case  is 
different  As  you  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  the  climate,  and 
with  it  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  changes  gradually,  till,  at  elevations 
of  4,000,  or  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  they  become  entirely  of  the  European 
type.  Here  you  feel  at  once  that  the  temperature  and  climate  are  adapted 
to  the  European  constitution.  One  of  the  peculiarities,  however,  in  the 
form  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  is  the  general  absence  of  table-land 
on  their  southern  face.  The  distinguishing  features  are  sharp  ridges 
succeeding  one  another,  with  long  slopes  and  deep  valleys.  Upon  the 
ridges  themselves  there  is  little  or  no  culturable  land ;  and,  consequently, 
no  population.  The  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  series  of  ledges,  or  steppes, 
along  the  mountain  sides,  and  to  the  valleys,  which  are  exceedingly  hot, 
and  not  very  healthy.  While  the  air  in  the  elevated  ridges,  where  our 
sanataria  are  situated,  is  pure  and  invigorating,  that  of  the  cultivated  valleys 
is  not  so ;  and  I  should  consider  it  very  doubtful  whether  an  Englishman 
could  labour  long  out  of  doors,  with  impunity,  among  these  mountain 
valleys  and  slopes.  Some  portions  of  elevated  table-land  might  be  found 
where  the  conditions  are  more  favourable  for  a  settlement;  but  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  the  Himalaya  mountains  ai'e  not  adapted  to  European 
colonization  on  a  large  scale. 

To  the  question  of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  Have  you  any  expectation  that  coloni- 
zation or  settlement  in  India  would  answer  on  a  large  scale  ?  the  Rev.  J. 
Mullens  answered : — "  Mere  colonization  is  not,  I  think,  suited  to  the  country, 
and  there  are  many  important  reasons  I  can  adduce  a^inst  it  The  poorer 
Europeans  in  India  suffer  much  more  than  those  who  have  better  means. 
We  see  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  them  in  the  case  of  Railway  men. 
The  greatest  reason  is,  that  the  climate  is  against  Europeans  altogether;  it 
is  against  the  colonization  of  Europeans  who  will  work  with  their  own  hands, 
of  railway  men,  engine-drivers,  plate-layers,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  and 
upon  superintendents  of  smiths*  and  carpenters'  shops,  the  climate  tells 
most  fearfully;  numbers  die  of  disease  very  soon.  These  men  find  so 
little  to  do  in  their  leisure  hours,  that  in  many  cases  they  become  drunkards. 
The  climate,  and  other  circumstances  seem  very  much  against  them.  The 
hills  are  better ;  but  even  to  the  hills  there  are  objections.  They  are  only 
palliatives  at  the  best;  they  enjoy  a  colder  climate,  and  give  the  people 
a  little  relaxation  from  the  heat  of  the  plains;  but  they  have  special 
objections  of  their  own.  The  people  suffer  from  diarrhoea ;  more  particu- 
larly in  the  wet  hills  as  you  go  eastward  along  the  Himalaya,  especially 
in  Darjeeling  and  Cherra  Poonjee." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Martin,  a  medical  man,  stated  that  he  had  urged  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  withdraw  European  troops  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountainous  districts,  on  the  ground  of  the  very  great  mortality,  and  the 
injury  to  health  sustained  by  British  troops  in  India,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
and  of  the  enormous  extent  to  wliich  sickness  and  mortality  are  increased 
under  all  military  operations  in  the  field.  The  diseases  produced  by  resi- 
dence in  the  plains  of  India  are  chiefly  fevers,  dysenteries,  liver  diseases,  and 
cholera.     They  apply  more  to  the  alluvial  plains  than  to  the  arid  plains  of 
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Hindustan.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  moantsdn  ranges  throughout 
India  is  in  the  prevention  of  disease  more  than  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
Some  diseases,  as  bowel  disorders,  are  engendered  by  residence  in  such 
elevated  ranges.  The  mountain  climates  are  unfavourable  for  bowel  com- 
plaints and  ror  chest  ailments. 

Some  hills  are  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet.  There  is  Landour,  Simla, 
and  others  in  the  mountains  of  the  Punjaub.  Then  there  is  Neuraelia  on 
the  summit  of  the  Ceylon  ranges,  and  the  Neilgherriea.  They  all  possess 
the  same  kind  of  climate  with  the  same  influences  on  European  constitu- 
tions. We  know  from  observation  that  in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  even  a  low  elevation  of  2,500  feet  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  European 
soldier  out  of  the  fever  range,  while,  unlike  the  high  elevations  to  which  we 
have  hitherto  resorted  in  the  East  Ladies,  they  are  not  high  enough  to  have 
the  eflPect  of  producing  bowel  complaint  When  the  facilities  for  conunu- 
nication  are  greatly  increased  in  India  it  may  be  possible  for  a  parent 
employed  at  some  distance  to  have  his  children  reared  in  the  hills,  so  as  not 
totally  to  separate  parents  from  their  children,  and  schools  have  been 
established  in  these  hill  districts.  The  mortality  of  European  children,  as 
well  as  of  the  fathers  and  mothers,  depends  entirely  upon  the  locality.  It 
is  stated  by  a  distinguished  army  surgeon,  that  over  a  range  of  years,  the 
mortality  of  European  children  in  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  was  168  per 
1,000  per  annum.  But  it  fs  right  to  say  that  he  declared  that  to  be  the 
highest  mortality  at  any  station  in  India,  unless  it  were  Secunderabad  in 
the  Deccan.  It  depends  upon  the  station.  But  the  injury  to  European 
health  is  not  so  much  from  the  amount  of  heat  as  from  the  long  duration 
of  residence  in  it.  That  is  what  eventually  destroys  the  European  con- 
stitution. Therefore,  when  there  is  a  greater  facility  of  commimication,  and 
Europeans  can  more  easily  resort  to  healthier  places,  the  duration  of  Euro- 
pean life  in  India  is  likely  to  be  much  increasecL 

If  Mr.  Martin  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  proposing  to  go  to  India  to  settle 
there  with  his  family,  whether  there  were  any  reasons  arising  from  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  why  he  should  not  do  so,  he  should  hrst  ascer- 
tain wheuier  the  person  has  any  organic  disease  of  any  of  the  three  great 
cavities.  If  he  had,  he  would  state  that  India  is  altogether  nnsuit^  to 
that  person.  Further,  if  he  laboured  under  any  frinctional  disorder  of 
importance,  in  that  case  he  ought  not  to  go  to  be  restored  to  health ;  but 
provided  there  be  neither  the  one  nor  ^e  omer,  he  should  say  that  a  Euro- 
pean may  go  to  India  with  an  average  prospect  of  good  health. 

Upon  ihe  climate  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Theobald  saia :  ^^  The  Bengal  climate 
is  a  very  fine  climate.  The  doctors  and  some  other  people  would  make  us 
afraid  of  it;  it  is  hot,  and  the  upper  provinces  are  hotter  still;  but  I  think 
we  have  a  very  comfortable  existence  on  the  whole  there,  and  I  should  say 
that  the  planters  and  people  who  live  in  the  interior,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  them,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  pretty  nearly  all  of  them 
once  a  year,  are  a  very  healthy  and  hearty  set  of  people ;  and,  without  giving 
a  medical  judgment  on  the  matter,  I  should  say  that  Bengal  would  bear  a 
comparison  with  countries  in  the  same  latitude  m  every  part  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  care  of  in  that  respect:  there  are  none  of  tliose 
small  aches  and  pains,  and  none  of  the  chronic  complaints,  which  keep 
people  in  this  country  so  much  in  the  doctor's  hands.  No  doubt  the  fever 
and  cholera,  and  some  other  diseases,  are  rapid ;  but  we  are  comparatively 
free  from  small  ailments,  and  generally  enjoy  a  very  fair  health.      It  is 
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said  that  a  general  deterioration  of  healthy  and  a  more  rapid  consumption 
of  life  obtain  in  India;  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty 
with  those  who  are  disposed  to  travel  away  from  India.  The  European 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  when  they  have  their  regular  holidays  once  a  year, 
^nerally  take  a  sea  voyage ;  Darjeelin^  has  been  too  far  and  too  inaccessible 
tor  them.  A  visit  to  Darjeeling  usualTy  is  for  repair  of  a  serious  injury  to 
health ;  the  Neilgherries  now  are  open  to  them.  There  is  a  railroad  open 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  the  Neilgherries,  and  they  are  becoming 
a  very  favourite  resort ;  but,  generally,  it  is  a  sea  voyage  that  people  resort 
to  whose  health  is  not  seriously  impaired,  and  Darjeeling." 

The  want  of  health  amongst  the  soldiers  was  attributed,  by  Mr.  Free- 
man, to  laxity  of  discipline.  To  illustrate  this,  he  mentioned  that  Fort 
William,  in  Calcutta,  where  the  European  soldiers  are  garrisoned,  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Government  House,  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful plain  between  the  two;  to  go  to  the  town,  the  soldiers  pass  it;  and 
Mr.  Freeman  saw  there  three  or  four  British  soldiers  at  a  time  sprawling 
on  their  backs,  filled  with  liquor,  fermenting  in  the  sun,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth ;  they  were  taken  into  the  fort ;  they  fell  sick,  and  many  dira ;  and 
that  is  attributed  to  the  climate.  If  in  a  warm  climate,  such  things  as  these 
are  tolerated  by  those  who  ought  to  keep  men  in  order,  what  body  can 
resist?    None.     The  same  applies  to  sailors,  as  well  as  to  sodiers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mullens  said  that,  on  an  examination  of  the  lives  and 
services  of  250  missionaries,  the  average  of  their  service  in  India  was 
nearly  twenty  vears,  including  both  those  who  lived  the  longest  and  those 
who  died  shortly  after  coming  to  the  country.  Many  missionaries  in  India 
live  longer  than  thirty  years,  and  others,  again,  only  live  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  a  few  of  them  die  young.  In  the  case  of  the  early  Tranquebar 
missionaries,  most  of  whom  were  healthy  Germans,  although  they  came  out 
to  India  in  the  last  century,  we  find  this  remarkable  fact,  that  47  lived  in 
India  an  average  of  twenty-two  years  each.  The  condusicJn  he  came  to 
from  that  was,  Siat  when  men  live  temperately  the  climate  does  not  very 
rapidly  injure  Europeans ;  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  found  tliat  every 
European  who  goes  out  to  India,  however  carefiiUy  and  temperately  he  may 
live,  requires  to  revisit  his  native  land,  in  order  to  get  liis  constitution  reno- 
vated, every  ten  or  twelve  years.  If  he  lives  on  the  hills  the  time  might 
perhaps  be  longer.  He  had  known  instances  of  Europeans  living  on  the 
hills,  who  have  been  obliged  to  revisit  England  after  all.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  well  known  that  may  retired  officers  have  continued  to  live  in  the  hills 
with  their  families,  for  many  years  together,  without  change. 

Mr.  Ralph  Moore  stated  that  the  effect  of  residence  in  India  depends 
entirely  upon  the  constitution  and  the  habits  of  the  man  himself.  A  man 
from  uie  north,  with  a  blue  eye,  fair  hair,  of  sanguineous  temperament,  and 
of  temperate  habits,  will  stand  tiie  climate  of  India  remarkably  well ;  and  in 
fact,  many  delicate  men,  who  cannot  get  on  in  this  country,  luxm*iate  and 
live  in  India.  There  is  a  pecuhar  constitution  best  suited  to  the  climate  of 
India.  If  100  men  were  paraded  before  him,  he  could  rive  a  tolerable  guess 
as  to  the  men  who  would  be  likely  to  succeed  best  in  India.  When  Lord 
Nelson  lost  his  men  in  the  Havannah  or  in  the  Spanish  Main,  he  said,  ^'  I 
lost  aU  my  oaks  ^  (meaning  men  of  great  stature  and  strength),  '^  but  I  am 
a  willow  ;  I  bent  to  the  storm,  and  here  I  have  come  back  again."  A  wiry 
description  of  man,  not  too  strong,  and  not  carrying  too  much  flesh,  will  oo 
the  best  in  India. 
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Chbistianitt, 

There  are  very  few  native  Christians  in  India.  The  native  Christian 
population  is  such  a  fraction  that  it  is  scarcely  countable*  The  people  do 
not  object  to  the  operation  of  the  missionaries  so  long  as  they  are  un- 
connected with  Government  Mr.  Mackenzie  very  much  doubted  there 
being  400,000  Christians  in  India.  There  are  many  coloured  Christians  in 
India,  but  in  a  degraded  and  lamentable  condition.  They  are  a  class  gene- 
rally looked  on  with  great  contempt,  and  very  little  is  done  to  help  them. 
They  are  described  as  Eurasians.  They  have  been  condemned  without 
cause ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  all  the  vices  of  the  Christian  as  well  as  of 
the  Hindoo;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  They  are  capable  of  all  the  good 
that  others  are ;  they  are  the  most  useful  body  of  men  to  the  Government 
in  filling  subordinate  offices.  We  shall  never  get  the  natives  to  enter- 
tain a  favourable  idea  of  Christianity  if  they  fina  that  Christians  who  are 
not  white  are  degraded  amongst  Christians  who  are  white.  The  slur  cast 
upon  them  originated,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  sti^a  that  attached  to 
their  birth.  The  word  half-caste  is  used  to  imply  that  they  are  not  generally 
legitimately  bom ;  and  that  has  extended  to  tlie  whole  body  of  coloured 
Christians.  If  a  Hindoo,  becoming  a  Christian,  adopts  European  habits 
and  manners,  he  immediately  falls  into  their  position.  It  is  not  his  change 
of  religion  that  makes  him  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  because  the 
Eurasians  are  bom  Christians.  But,  generally  speaking,  a  Hindoo  of  full 
Hindoo  blood  turning  Christian,  he  is  not  looked  on  as  a  very  trustworthy 
person ;  as  to  the  lower  order  of  natives,  who  become  Christians,  we  do  not 
trust  them  much. 

The  Mahomedans  ai'e  more  bitter  against  the  Christians  than  the  Hin- 
doos. The  Hindoos  believe  Christianity  to  be  a  true  religion.  In  India 
there  are  about  112,000  native  converts  by  the  Protestant  missionaries*' 
There  are  all  kinds  of  Christians  among  the  people ;  there  are  those  whq 
are  merely  nominal  Christians,  and  there  are  those  who  are  really  so.  In  the 
Krishnagur  district,  where  so  many  planters  reside,  unfortunately  a  very 
large  number  of  the  people  became  nominal  Christians  only ;  they  are  only 
gradually  improving,  and  beginning  to  appreciate  Christianity,  and  to  act 
upon  it  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Krishnagur  district  there  are  very 
many  who  are  merely  nominal  Christians.  The  number  of  communicants 
in  all  India  amounts  to  20,000;  the  112,000  include  old  and  young  commu- 
nicants and  nominal  Christians. 

The  opinion  of  the  witnesses  was  that  Government  should  not  discourage 
Christianity,  but  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  natives. 
Some  of  the  higher  classes  in  India  have  embraced  Christianity.  A  bishop 
lately  ordained  was  a  native,  a  celebrated  preacher  in  Calcutta,  of  the  name 
of  Barhee  Loll.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  character.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  made  many  converts.  The  women  are  difficult  to  reach ;  but  when 
they  are  converts  they  are,  if  anything,  more  faithful  than  the  men.  The 
missionaries  are  much  respected  by  the  natives,  because  they  believe  them 
to  be  virtuous  and  good  in  private  life,  and  that  they  are  honest  in  their 
convictions.  In  the  province  of  Bengal  there  were  105  missionaries,  and 
in  all  India  450.  Even  during  the  mutinies  the  missionaries  have  been 
inviariably  treated  with  a  degree  of  respect  quite  unexampled.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders was  of  opinion  that  missionary  operations  have  not  done  much  good  in 
India — at  least,  the  effects  have  not  been  extensive ;  yet  during  the  revolt 
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not  one  native  Christian  united  with  the  rebels  against  the  native  power. 
Mr.  Saunders  stated  that  the  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  the  South  of 
India)  but  not  in  the  North- West  Provinces ;  and  generally  the  people  who 
call  themselves  Christians  in  reality  do  not  know  what  Christianity  is,  and 
are  a  very  low  class  of  people.     Mr.  Ralph  Moore  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  missionaries.     The  natives  have  no 
suspicion  that  the  Government  have  any  intention  of  interfering  with  their 
religion.     He  referred  to  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Duff 
in  confirmation  of  his.  view& : — "  From  the   very  hour  that  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery seized  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Oude,  when  the  whole  kingdom,  except 
the  captured  capital,  was  submerged  beneath  a  tempestuous  ocean  of  wildest 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  he  intrepidly  avowed  and  proclaimed  his  faith  in  God 
alone.     .     .     .     Under  the  shadow  of  his  protection  the  gospel  was  publicly 
proclaimed  through  all  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  guilty  city — a  city  in 
which,  but  ai  few  months  before,  the  life  of  any  Christian  was  not  worth  a 
moment's  purchase.     To  the   chiefs  and  other  natives  of  influence  who 
approached  him  he  constantly  declared  that  his  own  heart's  desire  was  to 
see  them  all  become  Christians;  but,  turning  to  certain  passages  in  the 
Bible,  he  pointed  out  how  the  gospel  itself  repudiated  all  resort  to  force  and 
fraud,  as  utterly  uncongenial  with  its  spirit,  and  subversive  of  its  .very 
ends.    What  was   the  result  of  all   this?     .     .     .     His  free  and  open 
speech,  his  free  and  open  acting,  his  free  and  open  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  gospel  and  its  agents,  so  far  from  alienating  or  exasperating  the  native 
popmation,  only  tended  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  respect,  and  awe. 
They  trusted  Mr.  Mon^omery ;  they  believed  .him,  because  they  saw  that 
he  was  a  true,  sincere,  consistent  Christian  man.     The  Government  procla- 
mation, professing  indifference,  neutrality,  and  such  like,  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  they  almost  universally  scouted,  as  intended  to  cover  some  trick, 
or  fraud,  or  deceit,  or  sinister  design ;  but  one  word  of  assurance  on  any 
subject  from  Mr.  Montgomery  was  received  at  once  as  an  indubitable  and 
trustworthy  verity." 

Adhinistbation  of  Justice. 

In  Bengal  great  complaints  have  been  made  by  Europeans  against  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  planters  objectea  to  being  tried  by  the 
inefficient  and  prejudiced  native  courts,  and  they  would  prefer  being  tried 
in  their  own  language  by  a  jury  and  a  competent  professional  judge.  Many 
witnesses  concurred  in  representing  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  ' 
Moiussil  is  altogether  a  lottery,  the  best  chances  of  which  are  with  the 
criminal.  The  principal  defects  are  the  expensiveness  of  the  suits,  useless 
forms,  the  multiplying  of  appeals,  and  consequent  delay,  corrupt  native 
officials,  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  native  testimonies,  as  given  in  the 
courts;  inexperience  of  the  young  Anglo-Indian  magistrates,  who  are  made 
from  the  youngest  members  of  the  service  in  place  of  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced;  and  the  utterly  inefficient  and  mischievous  system  of  police. 
The  great  majority  of  the  small  actions  in  the  civil  courts  are  false  and 
extortidnate ;  they  are  mainly  actions  by  the  money-lenders  and  zemindars 
against  the  ryots. 

In  the  Mofussil  Courts  of  Bengal  the  official  language  was  once  the  Persian, 
but  now  the  Bengalee  is  used  in  Bengal,  and  the  Hindustanee  in  Hindostan. 
Many  witnesses  recommended  the  mtroduction  of  the  English  language 
mto  the  courts^  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  present  corruption  may  be 
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done  away  with.  Other  witnesses,  however,  strongly  opposed  sudi  a  step, 
^  because  the  natives  would  not  feel  confidence  in  the  use  of  such  a  language, 
and  would  labour  under  a  feeling  that  injustice  was  bein^^  done  to  them. 
The  evidence  respecting  the  ability  and  character  of  the  judges  was  also 
very  conflicting.  The  native  sudder  ameens  and  moonsiffs  are,  as  lawyers, 
competent,  but  open  to  corruption ;  but  they  have  greatly  improved  of  late, 
owing  to  their  increased  pay,  education,  and  supervision.  In  Calcutta  and 
in  the  Mofussil,  if  a  Hindoo  sues  a  Mahomedan,  or  vice  versa,  the  law  of 
the  defendant  prevails.  The  Mahomedan  law,  however,  has  been  greatly 
modified.  In  the  absence  of  specific  law  and  usage,  the  judge  in  £dia  is 
to  determine  by  justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience. 

European  Capital  and  Skill. 

Colonization  cannot  proceed  in  India  as  it  does  in  Australia  or  Canada ; 
it  must  spring  &om  the  upper  rather  than  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  by 
the  settlement  of  capitalists ;  that  is,  from  the  capitalist,  rather  from  the 
labourer.  Capital  is  indispensable  in  colonists.  The  true  Amotion  of  the 
European  in  India  is  not  as  a  labourer,  but  as  a  director  of  labour.  It  is 
quite  impracticable  to  send  European  emigrants  to  India  in  large  numbers. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  steady  young  Englishmen  acquainted  with  the 
language,  but  a  small  capital  is  of  little  use.  What  is  wanted  in  India  is 
capital.  European  capitalists  can  most  advantageously  operate  by  setting 
in  motion  labour,  and  by  purchasing  and  preparing  native  produce.  To 
the  question,  Are  there  any  articles  of  great  consequence  to  the  natives  of 
India  which  have  been  principally  discovered,  worked,  or  introduced  by 
Europeans  ?  Mr.  Freeman  answered — "  Yes ;  the  British  settlers  were  the 
first  to  establish  direct  steam  communication  between  Calcutta  and  Suez, 
and  I  had  the  gratification  of  being  one  of  the  passei^ers  that  proceeded  by 
the  first  experimental  steamer  which  crowned  their  efforts,  the  first  pioneer- 
ing enterprise  before  the  existence  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany's steamers  appeared  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was 
through  the  untiring  exertions  of  the  British  settler,  that,  after  years  of 
research,  coal-beds  were  discovered  and  extensively  worked,  and  have  for 
results  the  present  prosperous  and  useful  Bengal  Coal  Company,  paving 
about  2,000i  per  month  to  the  railway,  for  the  transit  of  their  coal  from 
Raneegunge  to  Calcutta.  There  are  other  companies  of  minor  importance, 
and  individuals,  including  natives,  also  engaged  in  working  coal-mines. 
What  would  the  Indian  Government  have  done  during  the  late  rebellion 
without  these  coals,  and  without  the  fleets  of  inland  steamers  belonging  to 
the  Indian  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  to  the  Ganges  Com- 
pany, that  were  of  such  vital  service  in  conveying  the  British  troops,  the 
'  Naval  Brigade,  and  the  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  army  ?  Yet,  how 
much  greater  services  might  they  have  rendered  had  there  been  «  canal  to 
Rajmehal,  or  had  one  of  the  Nuddea  rivers  been  kept  open  from  Nnddea 
to  the  Ganges.  The  British  settlers  first  introduced,' and  have  steadily 
persevered  in  increasing  the  number  of  sea-going  tugs,  for  facilitating  the 
intricate  and  dangerous  navigation  between  the  pilot  station  at  sea  up  to 
Calcutta,  and  thence  back.  This  was  considered  so  important  a  guarantee 
against  accidents,  that  for  many  years  the  insurance  omces  spontaneously 
paid  the  hire  of  the  steam-tugs  up  and  down.  The  wet  docks  and  ship- 
building yards  were  all  erected  by  the  settlers;  the  Govemm^it  established 
none,  but  were  happy  some  years  ago  to  purchase  that  va^t  establishment 
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of  Mr.  Eidd.  A  great  source  of  benefit  has  been  conferred  upon  England, 
as  well  as  upon  India^  by  the  perseverance  of  the  settlers  in  overcoming 
many  obstacles^  after  repeated  failures.  They  succeeded  in  the  cultivation 
of  good  tea^  even  before  it  was  discovered  to  be  indigenous  in  so  many 
places  in  the  hills.  I  see,  by  a  report,  that  the  imports  into  England  in 
1850  amounted  to  700,000  lbs. ;  and  should  the  flames  of  ^  rebellion  have 
spared  that  part  of  Assam,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  imports  of  1857  will 
have  far  exceeded  that  quantity.  It  is  but  through  the  initiative  and 
exertion  of  the  Europeans  that  the  valuable  iron  and  copper  ores  lately 
discovered  will  ever  be  brought  into  the  market.  The  British  settlers  • 
established  the  inland  transit,  by  means  of  small  carriages  drawn  by  horses  ; 
by  means  of  which.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  some  hundreds  of  officers  and 
soldiers  were  conveyed  fromi  Calcutta  to  the  seat  of  war.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  British  settlers  it  was  that  the  transit  through  Egypt 
was  finally  brought  into  existence,  and  that  the  first  steamer  was  placed  on 
the  Nile.  That  is  as  to  resources  and  matters  in  which  the  Europeans  have 
taken  the  initiative^  and  have  prospered  to  a  very  extraordinary  extent  I 
am  interested  in  many  of  those  undertakings,  both  in  the  coal-mines  and  in 
the  tugs,  ^nd  we  receive  very  large  dividends." 

To  the  question  'whether  it  would  be  an   advantage  if  there   were  an 
increased  influx  of  engineers  into  India  the  Rev.  J.  Mullens  answered :  "  I 
think  that  if  we  can  get  just  and  good  men,  a  great  many  advantages  will  result 
from  an  increase  of  Europeans.     For  instance,  Europeans  generally  exercise 
on  the  natives  a  very  powerful  influence ;  the  habits  of  thought  and  the 
energy  of  the  European  are  different  from  what  a  native  is  accustomed  to. 
Whue  the  native  is  ftdl  of  old  prejudices  and  antiquated  notions,  I  think  it 
does  him  good  to  come  across  some  of  the  more  modem  notions  of  active- 
minded  Englishmen.     In  this  way  we  hope  that,  apart  from  religious  in- 
fluences, a  great  many  of  their  old  ideas  and  customs  will  be  broken  down, 
and  that  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  a  better  state  of  things.     Then,  again, 
an  increase  of  English  will  be  beneficial  in  its  influence  on  the  community 
itself.      We  derive  in  India  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  the  improved 
English  society  that  comes  ^t  to  us.     It  has  been  shown  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  in  many  ways,  that  the  more  Englishmen  we  can  get  fresh  from 
England,  so  much  the  more  does  the  whole  community  benefit.     Amongst 
other  things,  I  think  our  press  will  greatly  benefit,  particularly  the  daily 
press^  in  all  the  Presidency  towns.     A  larger  number  of  Europeans  will 
demand  a  better  press  than  we  now  have ;  a  press  with  broader  views, 
sounder  principles,  and  more  correct  information.      There  has  not  been 
much  improvement  in  the  daily  press  in  Calcutta ;    which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  very  defective  in  many  important  respects.     I  do  not  know  much 
aI)out  the  press  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  press  has  had  an  influence  upon 
the  whole,  I  think,  for  good ;    and  the  community  bears  a  much  higner 
character  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.     Then,  again,  an  increase  of  Euro- 
peans  in  India,  I  think,  will  have  a  good  influence  upon  the  Government 
generally.     An  independent  community  of  Europeans  is  of  great  benefit  in 
watching  the  measures  of  Government,  and  forming  an  independent  opinion 
upon  them ;  in  looking  at  the  working  of  the  laws,  and  stirring  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  supply  new  laws  that  may  be  required ;  in  examining  the  pro- 
ceedings of  diflorent  officers  of  Government  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  bringing  to  notice  cases  that  require  examination.      The  want  of  a 
^  public/  as  it  is  called,  is  often  complained  of  in  India.     A  large   inde- 
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pendent  community  would  exercise  a  great  influence  in  that  way,  as  it  does 
in  the  Island  of  Ceylon ;  the  general  community  there  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  Government  at  large,  and  through  their  open  Legislative 
Council  they  have  a  means  of  showing  that  influence  which  people  in  India 
do  not  possess." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  gave  also  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  as  follows,  as  to 
inducements  and  fair  prospects  of  gain  and  advantages  for  Englishmen  to 
settle  in  India.  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  said :  "  I  think  the  greatest  blessing  to 
India  will  be  a  large  accession  of  independent  Englishmen,  labouring  with 
and  amongst  the  people  of  the  country  in  spreading  knowledge  and  civili;5a- 
tion,  in  developing  the  many  and  varied  resources  of  the  country,  and  in 
bringing  into  full  play  the  talents  and  capabilities  of  the  people  themselves. 
What  is  really  reqmred  in  India  is  the  master-mind  anu  the  skill,  the 
guiding  and  directing  spirit  of  the  educated,  trained,  and  energetic  Euro- 

Eean ;  not  merely  as  a  Government  and  salaried  o£Scial  who  retires  on  a 
andsome  pension  after  his  years  of  service,  but  of  such  as  will  take  root  in 
the  country,  and  have  hea\y  interests  at  stake,  and  who  will  furnish  work 
and  impart  instruction  to  the  labouring  and  industrial  classes.  I  believe  that 
private  enterprise,  if  not  checked,  discouraged,  and  driven  from  the 
country  by  the  opposition  of  Government,  will  do  infinitely  more  towards 
the  advancement  and  good,  the  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  tlie  people 
of  India,  than  countless  despatches,  reports,  and  counter-reports,  or 
any  number  of  legislative  enactments.  The  European  in  India  will 
always  be  helpless  without  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  natives,  on 
whom  he  must  depend  for  labour  and  a  supply  of  tlie  very  necessaries  of 
life;  it  is  therefore  essentially  his  own  interest  to  assist,  advance,  protect, 
and  be  kind  to  them.  The  zemindars  and  landholders,  as  a  general  rule, 
do  little  or  nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  and  working 
classes ;  they  regard  their  ryots  to  be  as  much  their  property  as  the  very- 
soil  itself,  and  claim  to  deal  with  them  as  they  choose :  these,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  too  poor  and  powerless,  and  too  ignorant  to  resist;  and  hence 
submit  to  almost  any  amount  of  oppression.  Yet  their  sympathies  are 
naturally  with  their  own  countrymen  and  co-religionists ;  and  were  it  not 
that  the  adventurous  Englishman  not  only  treats  them  more  considerately 
and  liberally,  but  acts  as  their  protector,  as  well  against  Government 
officials  as  oppressive  landlords,  he  could  never  obtain  their  services  nor 
secure  their  labour." 

As  examples  of  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  natives,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  European  skill  and  capital,  Mr.  McNair  stated : — "  Twenty  years 
S)  there  was  a  very  great  portion  of  waste  land  in  Jessore  and  Kishnagur, 
ich  abounded  in  wild  buffaloes  and  hogs;  those  lands  have  all  been 
gradually  brought  into  cultivation,  and  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any 
waste  land  in  the  districts.  The  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  natives 
have  been  very  much  improved  from  the  cultivation  of  more  lands  and 
the  circulation  of  so  mucn  capital ;  they  are  better  enabled  to  pay  their 
rents,  they  have  better  houses  and  better  cattle,  and  are  better  clothed  than 
formerly.  On  the  other  hand  the  benefit  and  advantages  for  Englishmen 
to  settle  in  India  ai*e  equally  great  India  has  soils  rich,  fertile,  and  so 
varied  as  to  be  suited  to  every  kind  of  produce ;  its  resources  are 
great,  and  but  partially  developed  and  explored;  its  people,  generally 
speaking,  are  patient,  enduring,  laborious,  and  evincing  both  the  desire 
and  capacity  for  improvement  These  remarks  are  no  less  true  now  than 
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they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  used  by  the  then  president  of  the 
Board,  to  show  that  India,  under  improved  circumstances,  promised  a 
sure  and  steady  increase  of  the  public  revenue.  If  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  and  labouring  classes  be  improved,  India,  while  yielding  a 
superabundance  of  all  kinds  of  raw  produce  and  materials,  will  require 
tenfold  the  amount  of  manufactured  goods  from  this  country  to  what 
it  now  consumes.  The  natives,  however,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  not 
an  improving  or  progressing  people ;  and  tlierefore  the  Englishman  has  all 
the  inducement  that  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  with  an  abundance  of  cheap 
labour,  can  offer  to  skill  and  capital  for  settlement,  and  to  enterprise  aha 
activity  for  the  application  of  his  talent  and  his  energies. 

DlSOOUBAaEMENT  OF   SETTLEMENT. 

The  policy  of  the  East  India  Company  has  always  been  opposed  to 
the  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India:  they  commenced  their  govern- 
ment as  a  trading  monopoly,  and  excluded  Englishmen  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. India  has  never  been  considered  or  administered  as  a  British  colony. 
It  was  only  in  1833  that  trading  was  partially  opened,  and  not  until  1837 
could  Englishmen  purchase  or  hold  land  in  their  own  names. 

At  that  time  those  most  obnoxious  Black  Acts  were  introduced,  which  did 
more  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  than  any  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  opening  of  the  trade.  From  agitation  and  opposition  these 
acts  were  delayed,  but  every  few  years  they  were  brought  forward  again 
to  harass  and  disturb  the  few  English  settlers  in  that  country.  At  this 
present  time  there  are  fewer  Englishmen  settled  in  the  interior  of  India 
than  there  were  twenty  years  ago,  English  Government  servants  excepted« 
To  induce  Englishmen  to  settle  m  India,  they  require  a  reasonable  protection 
of  their  personal  rights  and  property,  the  same  as  Englishmen  enjoy  and  are 
entitled  to  in  any  British  colony.  In  India  Englishmen  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  protection  or  privilege  of  being  tried  in  all  criminal  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court  by  an  English  jury ;  but  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
every  few  years  some  new  act  has  been  brought  forward  to  do  away  with 
that  privilege,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  native  court, 
native  judges,  and  a  native  jury,  placing  them  upon  the  same  level  as  the 
lowest  natives  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Waller  also  gave  the  following  evidence : — "  It  is  my  own  firm  con- 
viction, firom  all  the  experience  I  have  had  in  India,  that  the  real  serious 
impediment  to  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India  is  to  be  found  in  the 
policy  of  the  system  under  which  our  Indian  possessions  have  been  hitherto, 
and  unfortunately  up  to  the  present  day  are  still,  governed.  That  policy 
which,  giving  certain  extensive  and  exclusive  privileges  to  a  corporation 
established  for  trading  purposes,  and  gradually  formed  into  a  governing 
power,  originally  shut  out  the  spirit  of  private  enterprise  by  excluding 
from  the  country  Englishmen  not  servants  of  the  Company.  Although 
the  extreme  severity  of  this  original  policy  has  been  somewhat  modified 
and  graduallv  relaxed,  its  spirit  has  remained  but  little  changed,  and  its 
effects  have  oeen  to  keep  the  people  of  this  country  very  ignorant  of  the 
resources  and  great  value  of  India,  and  of  the  character,  condition,  and 
wants  of  the  natives.  Hence  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  different  classes 
of  England  do  not  fee  any  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  our  Indian 
possessions.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  there  has  been,  and 
is  at  the  present  time,  a  constant  antagonism  between  the  official  and  non- 
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official  Anglo-Indian  communities,  and  that  exactly  as  the  adventtiresome 
Englishman,  who  is  called  an  interloper,  with  difficulty  obt^ned  his  ad- 
mission in  the  country,  so  even  now  he  maintains  his  position  in  a  continuoiis 
but  unequal  struggle  with  the  local  Government,  which  he  in  turn  regards 
as  an  obstacle  between  himself  and  the  Crown  and  Constitution,  to  which  he 
owns  allegiance  and  looks  for  protection  in  his  own  country.  Then,  again, 
the  departments  of  administration,  police,  the  judicial  system,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  are  notoriously  so  wretchedly  inefficient,  oppressive,  and  corrupt, 
that  they  deter  the  peaceful  and  industrious  from  living  within  their  influ- 
ence or  risking  their  lives  and  property  under  their  operations.  I  believe 
that  even  the  comparatively  few  gentlemen  settled  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  would  willingly  withdraw  if  they  could  do  so  without  a  ruinous 
sacrifice  of  property,  for  little  or  no  heed  has  been  given  to  their  complaints, 
nor  indeed  of  the  natives,  while  the  evils  which  have  been  pointed  out  for 
many  years  past  are  greatly  on  the  increase ;  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council  also  has  made  matters  worse  than  they  were  before, 
and  that  body  certainly  has  not  the  confidence  either  of  Europeans  or 
natives." 

Colonel  Onslow,  however,  gave  an  emphatical  denial  to  the  statement 
that  Government  and  its  officials  show  a  marked  hostility  to,  and  jealousy 
of,  European  settlers.  Mr.  Mill  said,  that  the  Government  has  done  every- 
thing it  possibly  could  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India ; 
and  Mr.  Marsham  also  stated  that,  since  1833,  there  has  been  an  entire 
absence  of  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  Government  towards  European 
settlement;  and  the  Government  officials  show  every  attention  and  en- 
couragement to  settlers. 


EAST  INDIA  KOADS. 

Minutes  and  Correspondence  in  reference  to  the  project  of  the  Hindustan  and 
Thibet  Eoady  with  Report  of  Major  Kennedy  and  Lieutenant  Briggs 
relating  thereto^  and  an  account  of  the  Expenditure  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  New  Road  between  Kalka  and  Dugshau  (Mr.  Kennedy.) 
4th  March,  1857.     (79.) 

Eablt  in  the  year  1850  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Marquis  Dalhousie,  Governor-General  of  India,  to  the 
oppressive  practice  of  "begar,"  or  forced  labour,  prevalent  in  liie  hill 
states  lying  on  the  outer  spurs  of  the  Himalayahs,  between  the  rivers 
Jumna  and  Sutlej.  This  species  of  serfdom  had  been  from  time  imme- 
morial general  throughout  the  little  principalities  lying  within  this  tract 
of  hill  country,  and  was  doubtless  introduced,  in  the  aosence  of  all  other 
means  of  taxation,  as  a  substitute  for  revenue.  As  long  as  the  chiefs 
.  of  these  states  were  dependent  on  their  subjects  for  support,  and  only  safe, 
through  their  help,  from  the  encroachment  of  their  warlike  neighbours,  the 
bond  of  union  between  them  was  such  as  to  insure  the  subject  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  from  his  chief,  else  would  the  subject  transfer  his 
allegiance  to  another  and  more  poUtic  master. 

Since,  however,  the  British  Government  extended  its  protection  to  these 
states  in  1815,  the  balance  of  power  has  been  gradually  drawn  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  subject,  as  he  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  chiers  safety  and 
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support^  these  being  sufEciently  guaranteed  by  the  paramount  power  of  the 
British  Goverament.  From  that  time  the  subject  has  been  gradually 
descending  to  a  state  bordering  upon  slavery,  inasmuch  as  his  time^  his 
property,  and  his  freedom,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  master. 
Although  loud  in  their  complaints  to  strangers  who  visit  their  villages^ 
yet,  sometimes  a  patriotic  feeling,  which  renders  them  unwilling  to  com- 
plain of  their  liege  lord,  sometimes  a  dread  of  further  punishment,  but 
generally  a  dislike  to  our  courts,  deters  them  from  making  their  hard- 
ships officially  knoTvn.  When,  however,  they  do  complain,  the  system  of 
our  political  relationsliip  with  their  chief  leaves  the  superintendent,  in 
most  cases,  no  choice  but  to  refer  the  appellant  to  the  chief  against  whom 
his  complaint  lies,  with  what  hope  of  justice  I  need  not  say.  Thus  "  begar," 
or  unremunerated  and  forced  labour,  as  the  term  implies,  is  a  system  of 
the  internal  government  of  the  hill  states. 

When  the  Sanataria  of  Simla,  Subathoo,  Kussowlee,  and  Dugshai  were 
estabhshed,  ^eat  and  continuous  was  the  demand  for  labour  in  all  shapes. 
Thousands  of  porters  were  vearly  required  for  the  conveyance  of  Govern- 
ment establishments,  invahds,  and  their  numerous  servants;  troops  and 
camp  followers ;  supplies  and  merchandise  from  the  plains  to  the  Sanataria ; 
and  thousands  were  again  required,  a  few  months  afterwards,  to  convey  the 
same  down  again.  Barracks  were  required  for  the  troops,  hospitals  for  the 
invalids,  ana  materials  for  their  construction  could  not  be  found  nearer 
than  fifteen  or  twentv  miles.  On  men's  backs  alone  could  each  article 
be  transported,  &om  tne  huge  puncheon  of  commissariat  rum  to  the  lightest 
wares  of  the  petty  dealer,  from  the  massive  pine  beams  cut  in  the  forest  of 
the  loftiest  mountains,  to  the  iron  ore  dug  from  the  caverns  of  the  deepest 
valleys.  To  assist  in  these  laborious  tasks  the  people  of  the  plains  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  imfit  The  long,  steep,  rugged  ascents,  and  the 
narrow,  tortuous  footpaths  of  the  hill-men  were  scarcely  practicable  to 
them,  unladen,  wholly  impossible  when  burdened  with  50  lbs.,  the  usual 
load  of  a  hill  cooley.  Thus  the  whole  duty  fell  upon  the  scanty  population 
of  the  hill  states,  and  heavy  and  grievous  was  the  burden.  "  Begar  "  was 
claimed  by  their  own  chiefs.  "Begar"  was  an  obligation  they  owed  ug 
by  their  treaties  of  1815;  and,  altnough  they  never  were  called  upon 
to  work  without  receiving  remuneration,  yet  what  amount  of  wages  would 
remunerate  a  man  for  bein^  dragged,  against  his  will,  from  his  home  and 
family  without  warning,  without  consideration,  to  a  distance  of  many 
days'  journey,  there  to  wait  many  days  without  shelter,  without  his  usual 
food,  until  his  services  were  required;  then  to  be  laden  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  .to  be  insulted,  to  be  buffeted  by  the  low  dependants  of  an  European 
master  until  the  time  of  his  slavery  was  accomplished,  and  he  was  sufltered 
to  depart,  with  a  sore  heart  and  wounded  feelings,  to  his  distant  valley, 
there,  perhaps,  to  find  that  seedtime  or  harvest  had  passed  during  his 
absence,  and  no  provision  been  made  for  the  future  subsistence  of  his 
unhappy  family  ?  * 

Besides  the  cruelty  of  this  system,  it  was  the  most  expensive  that  could 
possibly  be  devised.  The  sums  disbursed  by  Government  establishments 
since  1820  to  and  from  Simla  and  the  plains  amount  to  7,00,000  Company's 
rupees.  To  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Government  who  visit  Simla 
yearly  for  their  health,  or  on  duty,  an  average  about  500  families  in 
number,  the  average  cost  of  a  trip  up  and  down  may  be  stated  at  200 
rupees.     The  yearfy  expenditure  on  this  head  is,  consequently,  not  less 
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official  Anglo-Indi'-  /i^'^^if^'  ®"^^  Simla  become  popular,  not 

Englishman,  wh  u-/^^^  f^^^^^  ^^  *^®  transit  stores  and  supplies 

mislion  in  the  .^^Jt  three  rupees  per  hundred  weight     The 

but  unequa^  ^  #<i^^'/iri^/^^P?^°S  niilitaiy  and  commissariat  stores 

as  an  obs'  s^J^J^^^ '^'^'^rat(>S'    ''^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  barracks  for  one  regiment 

owns  aJ^  C"^^ ^"^^ ■$''''  ii^^  ^^  amounted,   I  understand,  to  4,50,000 

the  d''  J^  iii^'^0  ^^^^'tiixie  sani  as  the  cost  of  the  two  oAer  Sanataiia 

crir  t^^'^^k^ti^^^J^^^-o^^^^     which  are  each  calculated  to  afford  acconuno- 

^  ^^r^^^^^'  ana  i,00,000  rupees  for  other  structures,  the  expendi- 

^i^.n6  ^.^L^  within  the  hill  states  has  not  been  under  10,00,000 


Jj0jji  to  g^^^  allows  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  thus  deprives  the 

^jtli  ^^^f  foiy  protection  against  tyranny  and  malpractices  of  the  native 

U^^Lqs  of  his  State,     The  consequence  is,  that  no  amount  of  care  on  the 

nflrfK^^j.  ^jjg  disbursing  officer  insures  the  labourer  the  possession  of  the 

p^^  pgid  to   him.      On  one  occasion,  when  the  Superintendent   Hill 

c^^  had  a  large  simi  to  disburse  to  subjects  of  the  Hindoor  State,  he 

ttenA^  himself  as  paymaster,  and  saw  the  money  put  into  each  man's 

hands,  notwithstanding  which  he  afterwards  discovered  that  the  kandars 

^f  the  State  took  from  the  unfortunate  men  all  that  he  had  disbursed 

^  them.    There  was  thus  only  one  way  (without  giving  up  these  Sanataria, 

so  beneficial  and  necessary  to  the  British  in  India)  of  obviating  this  crying 

evil  of  "  begar,"  and  that  was  the  construction  of  roads  that  would  admit 

of  the  transport  of  baggage  on  four-footed  animals  or  carts,  and  thus  render 

the  agency  of  human  beings  in  employments  so  degrading,  unnecessary. 

In  1850,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  expressed  Iiis  desire  to  accomplish 
this  humane  and  highly  important  matter,  and  with  a  view  thereto  sanc- 
tioned the  commencement  of  this  road,  which,  leaving  the  plains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kalka,  thirty  miles  from  Umballa,  in  the  Cis-Sutlej 
States,  should  ascend  to  Simla,  having  branch  lines  to  the  stations  of 
Dugshai  and  Kussowlee. 

Major  J.  P.  Kennedy  preferred  his  services  as  temporary  superintendent 
of  the  new  road,  and  the  sum  of  5,000  rupees  per  month  was  authorized 
to  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  The  road  was  afterward  extended  to  the 
frontier  of  Chini,  in  Kisnawur ;  and,  in  January,  1856,  the  entire  road 
from  Hindustan  to  Thibet,  was  in  prospect  of  early  completion.  The 
total  amount  of  cash  expended  on  the  roaa  up  to  the  30th  April,  1856,  was 
285,496^. 


BOMBAY  (TITLES  OF  LAND  COMMISSION). 

Return  of  the  Date  of  the  Commission  issued  by  the  Government  of  Bomhayfor 
inquiring  into  the  Titles  and  resuming  Lands  held  in  Inam,  or  Rent  tree 
in  Hereditary  Occupation  by  Native  Landowners.  (Sir  Erskine  Perry.) 
27th  July,  1857.     (341,  Sess.  2.) 

Upon  the  representation  of  the  Revenue  Commissioner  of  the  southern 
division,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  titles  to  inam  land ; 
and  Mr.  Goldsmid^  superintendent  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  was  appointed 
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to  that  ofBce,  with  the  following  rules  for  the  adjudication  of  titles  to  estate 
daimed  as  inam,  or  exempt  from  payment  of  land  revenue. 

All  lands  held  under  a  specific  and  absolute  declaration  by  the  British 
Government^  or  any  competent  officer  acting  under  it,  that  they  were  to 
be  continued  hereditarily  or  in  perpetuity  exempt^  wholly  or  partially,  from 
the  payment  of  revenue,  are  to  be  so  continued  according  to  the  purport  of 
such  declaration. 

K  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  competencjr  of  the  officer  to  make  or 
give  such  declaration  as  aforesaid,  the  commissioner  or  assistant  commis- 
sioner is  to  suspend  his  judgment,  and  report  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council,  to  whom  a  power  is  hereb v  reserved 
of  determining  finally  whether  such  officer  was  competent  to  msJse  or  give 
such  declaration,  and  the  commissioner  or  assistant  commissioner,  upon 
receiving  the  determination  of  the  said  Governar  in  Council,  shall  decide 
accordingly. 

Any  land  held  under  a  sunnud  declaring  it  to  be  hereditary,  shall  be  so 
continued  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sunnud. 

All  lands  uninterruptedly  held  as  wholly  or  partially  exempt  from  assess- 
ment  for  a  period  oi  sixty  years  before  the  introduction  of  the  British 
Government,  and  then  in  the  authorized  possession  of  a  grandson  in  male 
descent,  or  male  heir  of  the  body  of  such  grandson  of  the  original  grantee, 
shall  continue  to  be  so  held  so  long  as  there  shall  be  in  existence  any  male 
heir  of  the  body  of  the  person  who  was  incumbent  at  the  introduction  of 
the  British  Government,  tracing  his  lineage  from  such  inctimbent  through 
male  heirs  only. 

All  lands,  uninterruptedly  held  as  wholly  or  partially  exempt  from 
assessment,  for  a  period  of  forty  years  before  the  introduction  of  the  British 
Government,  and  then  in  the  authorized  possession  of  a  son,  or  male  heir 
of  the  body  of  a  son  of  the  original  grantee,  are  to  be  continued  for  one 
succession  ftirther  than  that  of  the  person  who  was  incumbent  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  British  Government,  that  is,  until  the  death  of  his  last 
surviving  son. 

Land  neld  as  wholly  exempt  from  payment  of  revenue,  or  on  partial 
assessment,  the  possession  of  which  is  not  continuable  under  the  preceding 
rules,  is  to  be  resumed  on  the  demise  of  the  incumbent. 

All  lands  held  for  the  support  of  mosques,  temples,  or  similar  institutions, 
of  the  permanent  character  of  wliich  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  to  be  con- 
tinued permanently,  even  thoagh  their  permanent  continuance  may  not 
have  been  expressly  provided  for  when  they  were  granted. 

All  lands  authorizedly  held  by  an  official  tenure,  which  it  is  evident 
firom  local  usage  was  meant  to  be  hereditary,  and  has  been  so  considered 
heretofore,  even  though  there  be  no  sunnuds  declaring  it  to  be  so;  for 
instance,  inams  which  form  the  authorized  emoluments  of  any  hereditary 
office,  as  of  kazees,  village  joshees,  &c.,  and  are  not  merely  personal,  are  to 
be  continued  permanently. 

On  the  resumption  of  any  lands  under  tlie  rules  of  this  schedule,  a 
moiety  or  other  portion  may  be  continued  to  the  widows  of  the  last  incum- 
bents during  their  lives,  in  cases  of  proved  poverty  and  destitution. 

These  rules  shall  not  be  necessarily  applicable  to  jageers,  serinjams,  or 
other  tenures  for  service  to  Government,  or  tenures  of  a  political  nature, 
the  titles  and  continuance  of  which  shall  be  determined  as  heretofore  under 
such  rules  as  Government  may  find  it  necessary  to  issue  from  time  to  time. 
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Any  of  these  rules  may  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  claimants  under  instmc-  • 
lions  from  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council,  in  whom  shall  also  be 
vested  the  power  of  interpreting  the  precise  meaning  of  any  of  the  rules 
respecting  which  a  question  may  arise. 


EAST  INDIA  (BENGAX). 


Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  ine  Govemor-Oeneral  of  India  in  Councily  dated  llth  March,  1857, 
as  to  the  Memorial  of  certain  Christian  Missionaries  praying  for  a  Comr 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Social  Condition  of  the  liural  Population  of 
Bengal     (Mr.  Seymour.)    13th  March,  1857.    (HI.) 

Certain  missionaries  belonging  to  various  religious  societies,  and  residing 
in  and  near  Calcutta,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  in  the  month  of  September  last,  in  which  they  set  forth,  in  strong 
terms,  the  deplorable  condition,  in  its  social  aspect,  of  the  rural  population 
of  Bengal.  In  their  specification  of  the  evils  which  press  most  heavily 
upon  the  people,  the  missionaries  advert  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  police  and 
of  the  judicial  system  now  in  operation  in  the  Bengal  rresidency ;  to  tlie 
prevalence  of  gang  robberies,  and  affrays  respecting  disputed  boundaries ; 
to  the  frequency  of  torture,  in  order  to  extort  confessions ;  to  the  de- 
moralizing influences  of  contentions  between  landed  proprietors,  and  of  the 
corruption  of  the  police,  as  tending  to  pauperise  and  enslave  the  peasantry ; 
to  the  existing  zemindary  system  (in  connection  with  the  general  character 
both  of  zemindar  and  ryot),  which  ^'  emboldens  the  rich  to  set  the  law  at 
defiance,  and  leads  the  poor  to  despair  of  obtaining  redress;"  to  the 
extortions  of  the  zemindars ;  to  the  want  of  a  survey  of  the  country ;  and 
to  the  absence  of  a  Registration  Act  to  settle  titles ;  and  of  laws  against 
secret  trusts. 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  social  evils  which  the  memorialists 
allege,  not  only  to  be  in  active  operation,  but  which  they  *^  regret  to 
declare,  appear  to  be  on  the  increase."  They  feel  themselves  *^  bound  to 
declare  that  they  view  with  alarm,  as  well  as  sorrow,  the  continuance  of  the 
evils  which  they  have  so  long  deplored,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  seen  in 
the  demoralization  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people:  they  believe  that 
measures  of  relief  can  with  safety  be  delayed  no  longer,  as,  from  the  infor- 
.mation  they  have  acquired,  they  fear  that  the  discontent  of  the  rural 
population  is  daily  increasing,  and  that  a  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  towards 
their  rulers  is  being  engendered  in  their  minds;"  and  they  close  their 
memorial  with  the  prayer  that  a  Commission  may  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  *'  men  of  independent  minds,  unbiassed  by  official  or  local  prejudices,  to 
institute  a  searching  inquiry  into  all  the  causes  that  now  affect  the  condition 
of  the  population ;  especially  into  the  state  of  the  police  and  the  judicial 
system,  the  powers  and  influence  of  the  zemindars  and  planters,  and  how 
those  powers  are  used ;  the  resources  and  earnings  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  the  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the  rent  they  are  compelled  to  pay ; 
the  harassing  exactions  and  oppressions  to  whidi  the  poor  are  subject ;  the 
landed  tenures ;  the  extension  of  the  Government  sales  of  ardent  spirits  and 
intoxicating  drugs  among  a  people  once  celebrated  for  temperance ;  the 
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actual  extent  to  which  education  is  provided  for  ilie  masses^  and  the  best 
means  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  and  elevating  the  condition  of  the  people." 
The  memorial  of  the  missionaries  was  followed  by  a  petition  from  the 
committee  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  which  represents  the  interests 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  supporting  the 
prayer  of  the  memorialists,  "  for  a  searching,  patient,  and  unbiassed  inquiry 
mto  the  social  evils  of  these  provinces;  viz,,  whether  they  be  to  any,  and  what, 
extent  caused  by  the  landed  system,  the  planting  interest,  the  Mahajunee  deal- 
ings, the  Foujdary  and  Dewanny  administration ;  also,  whether  to  any  and 
what  extent  by  the  well-intended  efforts  and  zeal  of  professional  Christian 
missionaries." 

In  answer  to  these  memorials,  the  Court  of  Directors  alleged  that 
measures  of  reform  were  in  progress;  that  they  knew  sufficiently  the 
arbitrary  and  illegal  demands  made  by  the  landlords  upon  the  peasantry, 
without  the  need  of  a  commission  of  inquirv^  and  that  the  other  subjects 
complained  of  did  not  demand  special  inquiry.  The  Directors  observed, 
with  ^at  satisfaction,  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  expresses  his  /'  abso- 
lute dissent  from  the  statement  made,  doubtless  in  perfect  good  faith,  that 
the  people  exhibit  a  spirit  of  sullen  discontent,  on  account  of  the  miseries 
ascribed  to  them ;  and  that  there  exists  amon^  them  that  bitter  hatred  to 
the  Government  which  has  filled  the  memorialists,  as  they  declare,  with 
alarm  as  well  as  sorrow."  Much  had  been  done  to  remedy  the  evils  to 
which  the  memorialists  adverted,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. "  Much,"  as  observed  by  Mr.  Grant,  "  to  soothe,  nothing  to 
irritate,  and  most  certainly  nothing  to  engender  the  bitter  hatred  attributed 
to  the  rvot." 

Considering,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  that  such  an  inquiry  as  that 
prayed  for  was  wholly  unnecessary ;  and,  adverting  to  the  injurious  results 
to  which  it  was  likely  to  lead,  to  the  check  it  must  impose  upon  the 
progress  of  remedial  measures,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  selecting  for  the  duty 
persons  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  existing  system  of  admi- 
nistration and  of  the  character,  language,  and  institutions  of  the  country, 
whose  impartiahty  would  not  be  impugned  by  one  or  other  of  the  classes  of 
which  the  community  is  composed,  they  concluded  with  expressing  their 
approval  of  the  reply  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  prayer  of  the 
memorialists. 


BAST  INDIA  (GOVERNMENT  OP  OUDE). 

A  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  h/  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  Indian 
Company y  to  the  Governor- General  of  India  in  Council^  on  the  lOth  of 
December 9  1856,  in  relation  to  the  Assumption  of  the  Government  of  Oude^ 
and  the  introduction  into  that  Country  of  a  system  of  Administration  repre^ 
sented  by  British  Officers.     (Mr.  Seymour.)    February  5th,  1857.     (12.) 

Thb  court  of  directors  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  learning  that  an 
expanse  of  territory  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  25,000  square  miles,  and 
containing  5,000,000  of  inhabitants,  had  passed  from  its  native  princes  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  drop  of  blood,  and  almost 
without  a  murmur.  The  directors  approved  of  the  measures  taken  with  the 
King  of  Oude,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  it  was  not 
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desirable  to  perpetuate  or  to  prolong  the  tenure  of  the  royal  title ;  but  they 
desired  that  the  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees,  set  apart  for  the  annuid  provision 
of  the  royal  family  of  Oude,  should  be  considered  an  hereditary  grant,  to 
descend,  without  diminution,  to  his  heirs,  that  is,  to  his  direct  male 
descendants  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  The  directors  urged  the  regular 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  approved  of  grants  of  pensions  to  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  concluded  their  letter  with  expressions  of  high  euloginm  of 
Major-General  Sir  James  Outram  for  the  firmness,  address,  and  delicacy 
with  which  he  has  performed  his  difficult  and  trying  duties. 


INDIAN  TEBRTTOBIES. 


Petition  of  the  Hindoo  Inhabitants  of  Bengal^  Behar,  and  Orissa.    (Mr. 
Whiteside.)    July  31st,  1857.     (225,  Sess.  2.) 

This  petition,  which  was  printed  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
Indian  territories  in  1853,  complained  of  the  operation  of  an  act  of  1850  which 
affected  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  laws  and  customs  in  regard  to  rights 
of  inheritance  and  property  as  well  as  to  religion.  By  a  regulation  of  1832, 
natives  of  India  who  should  conscientiously  change  their  religion,  and 
especially  such  as  should  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  were  protected 
from  loss  or  forfeiture  of  property.  By  the  act  in  question,  however,  the 
same  protection  is  extended  to  such  natives  also  as  have  lost  their  caste; 
and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  latter,  especially,  that  the  petition  dealt 

All  property  of  Hindoos,  according  to  Hindoo  law,  aescends  in  case  of 
intestacy  from  the  ancestor  to  the  heirs,  subject  to  the  condition  that  these 
shall,  on  the  death  of  the  former,  make  the  necessary  funeral  oblations,  and 
perform  during  their  lives  the  periodical  rites  and  ceremonies  enjoin^  by 
Hindoo  law  and  religion  for  the  deceased  line  of  ancestors;  and  the 
Hindoo's  confidence  in  meeting  death  and  hope  of  a  happy  state  after  this 
life  depend  on  his  assurance  that  this  conoition  will  be  religiously  and 
faithfully  performed.  And  by  a  just  logical  consequence,  the  Hindoo  law 
confines  the  right  of  inheritance  to  such  persons  as  are  willing  and  able  to 
perform,  or  join  in  performing,  the  said  condition*  By  Hindoo  law  there 
are  many  other  rights,  not  merely  relating  to  property,  but  also  to  other 
enjoyments,  the  possession  and  continuance  of  which  depend  on  the  per- 
formance of  conditions  derived  from  morality  and  religion;  and  in  this 
pervasive  connection  between  private  right,  and  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tion, consist  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  Hindoo  social  organization.  It 
is  the  common  bond  by  which  society  has  been  preserved  firom  dissolution 
during  several  periods  of  war,  anarchy,  and  convulsion,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  present  day  under  British  rule. 

But  the  act  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  this  system  of  property  and 
obligation.  The  act  deals  with  certain  persons  and  certain  rights.  The 
persons  in  the  words  of  the  act  are :  1.  Persons  renouncing  the  communion 
of  any  religion.  2.  Persons  excluded  from  the  communion  of  any 
religion.  3.  Persons  deprived  of  caste.  And  in  favour  of  these  three 
descriptions  of  persons  the  Hindoo  law  is  to  the  following  extent  repealed : 
viz.,  that  it  shall  cease  to  inflict  on  them  any  forfeiture  (1)  of  ri^ts; 
(2)  of  property;  and  (3)  that  it  shall  cease  in  any  way  to  impair  or 
affect  any  rights  of  inheritance.     These  words,  ^'rights,"  '^property,"  and 
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^  rights  of  inheritance,^  comprise  the  whole  body  of  civfl  and  relijgioiza 
rights  with  which  Hindoo  law  in  any  way  deals  in  the  case  of  the 
previously  specified  persons;  and  the  said  designations  of  those  persona 
comprise  the  whole  body  of  persons  whom  Hindoo  law  regards  as  offenders 
in  any  way  against  Hindoo  morality,  law,  or  religion*  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  oat  the  great  difference  between  these  three  classes  of  persons:  in 
the  first  class  the  Christian  conirert  may  be  reckoned,  as  he  is  a  person 
lenonncing  the  communion  of  the  Hindoo  religion;  Init  persons  who  are 
ezduded  for  other  reasons  besides  that  of  embracing  another  religion,  and 
still  more,  persons  who  may  by  Hindoo  law  be  deprived  of  caste,  include 
persons  guilty  of  all  shades,  from  the  faintest  to  the  deepest,  of  immorality 
and  crime.  On  this  plain  analysis,  therefore,  by  the^  said  act  every  barrier 
which  religion  and  law  and  custom  have  raised  in  the  interests  of  Hindoo 
society  is  weakened,  or  broken  down. 

As  an  illustration  of  manner  in  whfch  it  may  be  made  to  operate  on 
Hiadoo  social  and  family  relations.  A  Hindoo  widow  is  entitled  by  Hindoo 
law  to  maintenance  out  of  her  husband's  or  fietther-in-laVs  estate,  and  resi- 
dence in  the  family  house  if  there  be  one ;  and  if  she  has  had  an  only  son 
who  has  died  childless,  she  would  be  entitled  to  the  inheritance,  in  the  place 
of  her  son,  of  a  third  part;  for  example,  if  the  estate  was  the  joint  estate 
of  three  brothers,  her  nusband  having  been  one,  and  if  living  as  a  joint 
fiuniljT  at  the  time  of  his  death,  sUe  would  be  entitled  to  resi^nce  in  the 
fiunily  mansion.  According  to  Hindoo  law  she  would  be  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  caste  by  many  kinds  of  immorality,  say,  for  example,  prostitu- 
tion, if  on  being  called  to  repentance  and  penance  she  persisted  in  them; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  caste,  she  would  lose  the  said 
right  to  maintenance  and  right  of  inheritance.  But  by  the  said  Act  these 
rights  are  preserved  to  her  notwithstanding.  If  her  husband's  brother 
were  to  sue  for  a  petition,  thereby  recognizing  the  right  ^ven  to  her  by  the 
Act,  she  would  still  remain  in  the  famuy  mansion  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
virtuous  noatrons  of  the  fiunily  and  their  children  and  grandchildren  in 
apartments  allotted  to  hereunder  the  partition,  and  by  the  Act  made  inalien- 
ably her  own.  One  more  illustration.  A  reli^ous  Hindoo,  having  an 
only  son,  looks  to  that  son  as  his  assurance  that  those  relimous  rites  wul  be 
duly  performed,  on  which  he  believes  his  salvation  and  that  of  his  imme- 
diate ancestors  to  depend.  If  the  son  becomes  a  Christian,  or  from  any 
other  cause  is  deprived  of  ^caste,  the  father  is  entitled  by  Hindoo  law  to 
adopt  another  son,  who  would  by  the  same  law  take  the  inheritance.  The 
Act  in  question,  by  severing  the  inheritance  firom  the  adoption,  and  securing 
it  to  the  original  son,  virtually  and  practically  annuls,  the  Hindoo  right  <? 
adoption. 

The  said  Act  involves  a  breach  of  (siik  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Hindoo  nation,  a  persistence  in  which  wUl  affect  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  British  Crown.  The  first  acts  and  declarations,  made  by 
the  East  India  Company,  have  uniformly  held  out  to  the  Hindoos  the  pro- 
mise of  the  establishment  of  Hindoo  law  for  Hindoos,  and  of  their  being 
made  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  usages  and  religion.  By 
such  declarations  and  promises  the  British  Government  has  gained,  the 
confidence  and  allegiance  of  the  Hindoo  people,  and  the  said  Act  is  incon- 
sistent with  them.  That  such  was  the  early  policy  of  the  East  India 
Company  is  attested  by  every  respectable  historian.  That  the  administra- 
tion  or  practice  of  the  (jrovemment  was  in  accordance  with  this  its  professed 
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poUcj  may  be  proved  by  aath^itic  traditions,  and  is  in  the  recollectionB  of 
men  still  surviving  a  now  bvgone  generation,  and  is  besides  strongly 
evidenced  by  tiie  missionai^  literature  of  the  present  dav,  which  is  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  bnng  obloquy  on  the  officers  of  governments  of 
f(»iner  days  for  having  respected  me  religion,  laws,  and  usages  of  the 
^people ;  and  although  tiie  policy  alluded  to  preceded  all  legislation,  and 
was  long  maintain^  independently  of  legislation,  and  had  a  much  wider 
scope  than  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  is  in  fact  supported  b^  legislar 
tion/  In  Bengal,  in  1793,  and  in  Madras,  in  1802,  regulations  of  Govern- 
ment were  pa^ed,  by  which  the  Hindoo  laws  were  establidied  here  as  the 
laws  to  be  toUowed  in  all  suits  regarding  succession,  inheritance,  marriage, 
and  caste  with  regard  to  Hindoon,  and  the  same,  in  1781,  was  intended  by 
'Parliament  to  be  made  the  law  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  tiie  natives  of  the 
presidency  towns.  Referring,  tiieref<»re,  to  tiiis  long  and  uniform  course 
<^  policy,  administration,  and  legislation,  the  petitioners  felt  warranted  in 
tH>n8idering  the  said  Act  as  a  violation  of  their  established  rights  as  a 

EN>pIe,  whose  virtually  distinct  nationality  has  been  recognized  by  the 
ritish  Grown,  coatnuy  to  tiie  good  fiuth  which  tiie  British  Crown  will 


SDUCATION  (IHDIA). 


of  a  LMerfrom  ike  Earl  of  EUenborough,  Prerident  of  the  Board  of 
,  ^rol^  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputjf  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Comr 
pany,  on  the  euljeet  of  Education,  dented  the  2BA  of  AprU,  1858 ;  aUo, 
Copy  of  a  Memorandum  on  the  eame  subject,  by  Sir  George  Bussell  Clerk, 
K.  C.  jB.,  Secretary  of  the  India  Board,  anneteed  to  the  LeIUer*  (The 
Earl  of  EUenborough.)    27th  July,  1858.    (283l.) 

AiTBB  referring  to  the  increased  charge  for  education,  which  in  1856-7 
was  estimated  at  above  twenty-one  and  a  half  lakhs,  and  to  the  need  of 
reducing  the  amount.  Lord  EUenborough  recommended  tiiat,  where  tiie 
schools  nave  been  suspended  through  tiie  mutinies,  Oovemment  aid  should 
not  again  be  afforded,  unless  there  should  be  an  unmistakeable  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  landowners  and  of  the  people,  that  tiie  connection 
between  tiie  Government  and  the  schools  should  be  renewed.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  then  continued : — **  It  ought  to  be  made  quite  clear  to  the  people 
that  our  Oovemment  does  not  desire  to  assist  in  me  education  of  a  single 
diild  not  brought  to  die  school  with  the  full,  voluntary,  unsolicited  consent 
of  its  parents;  and  tiiat  whoever  offers  a  subscription  to  a  school  is  at 
libOTty  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time,  and  will  not  be  the  worse  thought  of  for 
domg  sa  To  send  a  female  child  to  any  school  at  which  any  man  whatever 
can  be  present  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  native  fedings  tiiat  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  attendance  of  any  such  children  can  have  been  ^really 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  tiie  parents.  Th^ra  is  ^throughout  India,  especially 
amongst  the  higher  classes,  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  domestic  educa- 
tion. I  believe  we  rarely,  if  ever,  induce  parents  above  tiie  lower  class  to 
send  tiieir  children  to  our  schools ;  and  we  should  practically,  if  we  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  education  as  we  desire,  cive  a  nigh  degree  of  mental 
cultivation  to  the  labouring  class,  while  we  left  the  more  wealthy  in  i^^ 
ranee.    This  result  would  not  tend  to  ereale  a  healtiiy  state  of  society. 
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Our  Gtoverninent  conld  not  offer  to  the  most  edacated  of  the  lower  daM 
the  means  of  grati^ing  the  ambition  we  should  excite.  We  should  create 
a  yery  discontented  body  of  poor  persons,  having,  through  the  snperior 
education  we  had  given  to  them,  a  ff^eat  power  over  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  observe  in  the  letter  of  the  Court  in  1854  any  direct  explicit 
instmction  to  afford  aid  to  schools  under  the  charge  of  missionaries ;  but 
the  expressions  of  the  Court  in  that  letter  have  been  interpreted  as  per^ 
mitting,  if  they  do  not  direct,  such  an  application  of  public  money,  and  it 
has  been  so  applied.  This  measure,  even  guarded  as  it  appears  to  be,  by 
restricting  the  aid  of  Government  to  the  secular  education  of  the  natives 
in  missionary  schools,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  veij  perilous  character.  The 
primary  object  of  tiie  missionary  is  proselytism.  He  gives  education 
oecanse  by  giving  education  he  hopes  to  extend  Christianity.  He  may  be 
ouite  right  in  adopting  this  course,  and  left  to  himself,  unaided  by  the 
(jrovemment,  and  evidently  unconnected  with^  it,  he  may  obtain  some, 
although  probably  no  great  extent  of  success,  but  the  moment  he  is 
ostensibly  assisted  by  the  Oovemment  he  not  only  loses  a  large  portion 
of  his  chance  of  doing  eood  in  the  furtherance  of  his  primary  ooject,  but 
by  creating  the  impressfon  that  education  means  proselytism  he  materially 
impedes  the  measures  of  Oovemment  directed  to  education  alone.  This 
has  been  the  view  taken  of  the  effect  of  any  appearance  of  connection 
between  the  Government  and  the  missionaries  by  some  of  the  most  pious 
as  well  as  the  most  able  men  who  have  ever  l>een  eniployed  under  the 
Government  of  India,  and  I  have  at  all  times  adherea  to  their  opinion. 

The  benefit  which  can  be  derived  to  education  from  thus  aiding  the 
schools  of  missionaries  is,  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  such 
schools  in  Bengal  and  Upper  India,  necessarily  small ;  but  great,  on  the 
the  other  hand,  is  the  danger,  not  to  our  success  in  education  alone,  but 
to  the  peace  of  the  empire,  by  thus  exciting,  as  we  practically  do,  the 
apprehension  that  the  Government  desires  through  education  to  convert  the 
people. 

1  have  firom  the  first  been  under  the  impression,  and  all  I  have  heard 
firomthe  commencement  of  the  mutinies  has  only  tended  to  confirm  it,  that 
this  almost  unanimous  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  accompanied  as  it  has 
been  by  very  extensive  indications  of  a  hostile  feeling  amongst  the  people 
could  never  have  occurred  without  the  existence  of  some  all-pervading 
apprehension  that  the  Government  entertained  designs  against  their  reli- 
gion. No  cause  of  inferior  power  could  have  j^xnluced  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  native  mind. 

There  may  have  been  certain  acts  of  recent  legislation,  and  certain  hard- 
ships attending  our  revenue  administration,  which  may  have  had  a  partial 
effect  in  alienating  classes  of  our  subjects,  and  there  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  change  in  me  demeanour  of  persons  in  civil  employment  towards 
the  people,  and  of  officers  towards  the  troops ;  but,  however  much  to  be 
regretted,  these  causes  of  alienation  from  our  Government  must  have  been 
confined  to  particular  classes  and  to  particular  localities.  Our  scheme  of 
education  pervaded  the  land.  It  was  known  in  every  village.  We  were 
teaching  new  things  in  a  new  way,  and  often,  as  the  teacher,  stood  the  mis- 
sionary, who  was  only  in  India  to  convert  the  people. 

I  must  express  my  doubt  whether  to  aid  oy  Grovemment  Funds  the 
imparting  even  of  purely  secular  education  in  a  missionary  school  is  con- 
sistent With  the  promises  so  often  made  to  the  people,  and  till  now  so 
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scrapuIoQslj  kept,  of  perfect  neutrality  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  true 
that  the  money  of  the  State  is  only  granted  to  the  missionary  on  acoonnt  of 
the  secular  education  which  alone  he  engages  to  give  to  the  natiye,  unless 
the  native  should  otherwise  desire;  but  it  may  often,  if  not  always,  happen, 
that  it  is  only  through  the  aid  thus  given  professedly  for  secular  education 
that  the  missionary  is  enabled  to  keep  tiie  school  at  all,  which  he  only 
designs  for  other,  and  those  proselytizing  purposes.  We  thus  indirectly 
support  where  we  profess  to  repudiate,  and  practically  abandon  the  neu- 
trality to  which  we  have  at  all  times  pledged  ourselves  to  adhere.  Such 
conduct  brings  into  question  our  good  faith,  and  may  naturally  give  alarm 
to  the  people.  I  feel  satisfied  that  at  the  present  moment  no  measure  could 
be  adopted  more  calculated  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  to 
restore  to  us  their  confidence,  than  that  of  withholding  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment from  schools  with  which  missionaries  are  connected. 


BILLS- 

HousB  or  LoBDS. 


To  improve  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  to  make  laws  regulating  the 
appointment  of  a  speaker  of  the  Legislative  CounciL  (The  Duke  ofNew- 
castle.)    19th  July,  1869.     (38,  Sess.  2.^ 

To  make  further  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  north-western  territories  in 
America.    (The  Duke  of  Newcastle.)     19th  July,  1859.     (39,  Sess.  2.) 

To  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  Chief  Superintendent  in 
China  in  certain  cases*  (The  Lord  Wodehouse.)  21st  July,  1859. 
(43,  Sess.  2.) 

House  or  Cohuoks. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  to  raise  money  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  service  of  the  Government  of  India.  3rd 
March,  1859,  and  3rd  August,  1859.    (100,  Sess.  2.) 

To  enable  her  Majesty  to  confirm  an  Act  passed  Inr  the  Legislature  of 
Antigua,  intituled,  **  An  Act  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  jAjitigua 
to  the  Island  of  Bermuda.''  (Mr.  Chichester  Fortesque  and  Mr.  Laing.) 
25th  July,  1859.    (80,  Sess.  2.) 

To  rep^  as  regards  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  to  enable  other  Colonial 
Legislatures  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Acts  of  the  54th 
year  of  George  III.,  chap.  15,  and  of  the  6th  and  6th  years  of  William  IV., 
chap.  62.  (Mr.  CUchester  Fortesque  and  Mr.  Laing.)  25th  July,  1859. 
(79,  Sess.  2^ 

To  amena  the  Act  for  the  better  government  of  India.  (Mr.  Baring 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood.)    28th  July,  1859.     (88,  Sess.  2.) 

To  repeal  the  31st  section  of  the  Act  of  the  17th  and  18th  years  of 
Victoria,  chap.  95,  and  to  alter  the  limit  of  the  number  of  European  troops 
to  be  maintained  for  local  service  in  India.  (Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Mr. 
Baring.)    5th  August,  185"^.    (122,  Sess.  2.) 
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POSSESSIONS. 

Beporti  on  the  pcut  and  present  State  of  Her  Majesties  Colonial  PosBeBsions  for 
1857 ;  Statistical  Tames  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of^ 
United  Kingdom. 

East  bDiEs. 

The  number  of  royal  and  Company's  troops  employed  in  British  India  in  the 
year  ended  30th  April,  1857,  was :— Royal,  27,283  ;  Company's,  254,286  : 
total,  281,569.  In  Bengal  there  were  18,069  royal,  and  150,036  Company's  : 
total,  168,105.  In  Madras,  4,072  royal,  60,097  Company's :  total,  64,169. 
In  Bombay,  5,142  royal,  44,153  Company's:  total,  49,295. 

The  gross  amount  of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  British  India  for 
the  year  ended  30th  April,  1857,  was: — Revenue,  31,691,015/. ;  expen- 
diture, 28,079,202^ ;  surplus,  3,611,813^;  home  charges,  3,529,673^ ;  net 
surplus,  82,1402.  In  Bengal  the  revenue  was  13,512,854!.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure, 13,885,288t  In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  6,219,0362. ;  the  expenditure,  2,608,2442.  In  Madras,  the 
revenue  was  5,465,3302. ;  the  expenditure,  5,177,9042,  In  Bombay,  the 
revenue  amounted  to  5,228,8742. ;  the  expenditure,  5,143,2862.  In  Pun- 
jaub^  the  revenue  wa^  1,264,9212. ;  the  expenditure,  1,264,4802. 

The  net  amount  oi  the  diflPerent  branches  of  the  revenue  was  as  follows: — 
Land,  excise,  sayer,  and  muturpha  revenue,  17,012,8162. ;  mint,  178,4082. ; 
post  office,  115,1082.;  stamp  duties,  593,2962.;  customs,  1,977,9682.; 
salt,  2,098,9072. ;  opium,  3,860,3892. ;  miscdlaneous,  1,525,1462. :  total, 
27,124,3222.  The  expenditure  consisted  of — civil  and  political  establish- 
ments, 2,609,9792. ;  judicial  and  police  charges,  2,546,0232. ;  military 
charges,  10,795,7882.;  marine  and  pilotage  charges,  491,1862.;  interest 
of  debt,  2,240,5902. ;  other  charges,  9,395,6362.  Total  charges  in  India, 
28,079^2022. ;  home  charts,  payments  in  England,  2,574,3282. ;  value  of 
stores  sent  from  England  to  India,  955,3462. :  total,  31,608,8752.  The 
amount  of  the  public  debt  of  British  India,  including  the  bond  debt  in 
England,  was  as  follows  : — Indian  debt,  55,546,6522.  ;  bond  debt  in 
England,  3,915,3172*:  total,  59,461,9692.;  interest,  2,396,0842.  The 
public  debtconsisted  of  48,369.5122. ;  registered  debt,  of  which  42,019,0302. 
was  of  4  per  cent,  and  5,462,2992.  of  5  per  cent. ;  treasury  notes,  1,201,7542. 
of  4  per  cent.;  temporary  loans,  258,5122. ;  deposits,  5,716,8742.  at  4  per 
cent,  and  the  bond  debt  in  England,  3,915,3172.  at  4  per  cent 

The  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  British  India 
in  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1857,  was  entered  20,991  vessels,  2,206,932 
tons;  cleared,  20,244  vessels,  2,342,348  tons:  total,  41,235  vessels,  4,549,278 
tons.  The  tonnage  of  European  and  other  not  native  vessels  was  6,949 
vessek,  3,329,193  tons ;  and  the  tonnage  of  native  vessels  was  34,286  vessels, 
1,220,087  tons.  The  British  tonnage  was  5,441  vessels,  2,475,472  tons; 
and  the  other  European,  915  vessels,  427,047  tons.  The  tonnage  of  Bengal 
was  3,518  vessels,  1,606,583  tons;  of  Madras,  13,134  vessels,  1^441,629 
tons;  and  of  Bombay,  24,583  vessels,  1,501,068  tons. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  British  India,  including  treasure 
by  sea,  was :— Imports,  28,608,2842.,  and  exports,  26,591 ,8772.  The  imports 
were  distributed  as  follows :— Bengal,  14,172,4852. ;  Madras,  2,540,7392. ; 
Bombay,  11,895,060:  total,  28,608,2842.     The  value  of  merchandize  was 
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14,194,587^.,  and  of  treasure,  14,413,697t  The  imports  of  merchandize 
and  treasure  were  from  the  following  countries  :-^From  the  United  King- 
dom, 16,739,897t;  from  Suez,  4,620,725L;  from  China,  2,071,894t;  from 
France,  1,059,5072.;  from  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  889,360Z.; 
from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  881,086^.,  and  the  remainder  from 
other  countries.  The  imports  of  merchandize  consisted  of  cotton  piece 
goods,  4,941,3532.;  cotton  twist  and  yam,  1,414,274/.;  manufactured 
metals,  882,4542.;  raw  metals,  1,001,2502.;  military  stores,  608,1 94L ; 
apparel,  363,5982.,  &c  The  exports  from  British  India  amounted  tD 
26,591,8772.;  of  which— merchandize,  25,338,4512. ;  treasure,  l,253,426iL 
The  exports  were  from  Bengal  13,443,9672. ;  from  Madras,  2,407,9062. ; 
and  from  Bombay,  10,740,0042.  Of  the  exports,  10,635,60721  were  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom;  8,016,6842.  to  China;  1,441,7362.  to  France; 
1,380,1032.  to  North  and  South  America;  1,139,5232.  to  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulfe;  1,069,3202.  to  Ceylon;  and  the  remainder  to  other  coim- 
tries.  The  articles  exported  were  : — Opium,  7,056,6302. ;  raw  cotton, 
4,437,9492. ;  grain,  2,587,4562. ;  dyes,  2,025,0582. ;  sugar,  1,786,0772.  ; 
seeds,  1,118,6542.;  raw  silk,  782,1402.,  and  other  articles;  making  in  all 
22,011,5512.  of  domestic  produce;  3,326,9002.  of  foreign  produce;  and 
1,253,4262.  of  treasure.  To  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  sent: — 
coffee,  3,208,322  lbs.;  raw  cotton,  253,410,036  lbs.;  wheat,  1,206,972 qr&; 
indigo,  6,877,21  libs. 

North  Amerigaiy  Colonies. 

Canada. — The  condition  of  the  province  during  1857  was  not  favourable^ 
in  consequence  of  the  financial  crisis  in  North  America.  A  great  fall  in 
prices  took  place,  and  wages  fell  considerably.  The  western  trade  was 
improving  immensely  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  The  produce  of  the 
North  American  States  were  finding  their  way  to  Montreal,  and  a  great 
increase  was  anticipated;  but  some  arrangements  were  required  to  be 
made  on  the  subject  with  the  United  States.  Vexatious  restrictions  in  the 
nature  of  consular  certificates  loaded  with  high  fees,  have  in  some  degree 
impeded  the  trade.  Great  convenience  is  offered  for  the  transport  of  goods 
from  Chicago  by  the  way  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  distance  from  Liver- 
pool to  Chicago,  by  Quebec,  is  3,500  miles ;  by  New  York,  4,000.  The 
total  charges  per  ton  by  Quebec,  32;^  50c. ;  bv  New  York,  33;^.  The  time 
required  viA  Quebec,  10  days  18  hours;  viA  New  York,  12  days  12  hours. 
'  The  revenue  of  Canada  in  1857  was  963,2382.,  and  the  expenditure, 
l,073,093i.  The  sea  and  inland  navigation — entered,  5,283,969  tons; 
cleared,  5,144,756  tons.  The  sea  navigation— entered,  2,047  vessels, 
748,425  tons;  cleared,  1,848  vessels,  731,367  tons.  During  1857  there 
were  built  126  vessels,  49,936  tons ;  and  registered  187  vessels,  51,140  tons. 
The  value  of  imports  was  8,871,885t,  and  of  exports,  6,076,49  R  There 
were  imported,  in  1857,  3,790,760  lbs.  tea;  1,970,167  lbs.  tobacco; 
1,398,439  lbs.  coffee.  There  were  distilled  in  Canada  3,155,556  gallons  of 
proof  spirits. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  revenue,  in  1857,  was  299,129/.,  and  the  expendi* 
ture,  350,542i.  The  public  debt  was  586,324i.  The  tonnage  entered,  in 
1856,  was  5,451  vessels,  605,301  tons;  and  cleared,  5,613  vessels,  564,005 
tons.  The  accounts  for  1857  extended  only  to  September.  There  were 
built,  in  1857,  148  vessels,  23,548  tons ;  and  registered,  1,994  vessels, 
183,697   tons.     The   value  of  imports  was    1,936,1 76L   and  of  exports 
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l,393,566iL     The  total  acreage  granted  was  5^683^028  acres^  and  ongranted^ 
5,375,688  acres. 

JPrinee  Edward  /«/andL— The  number  of  persons  of  each  reUgioas  deno- 
mination was,  in  1857,  as  follows: — Roman  Catholics,  32,081;  Presby- 
terians, 22,434 ;  Church  of  .England,  6,714;  Methodists,  4,713;  Baptists, 
3,05:^;  Bible  Christians,  1,752;  other  denominations,  769.  The  revenue 
was  27,6362.  and  the  expenditure  32,348^  The  shipping  entered  was 
674  vessels,  46,509  tons;  cleared,  611  vessels,  49,318  tons.  There  were 
built,  in  1857,  104  vessels,  20,979  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was 
258,728 1,  and  of  exports,  134,4652.  The  amount  and  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were — ^wheat,  357,078  bushels  at  7s,  4<L  ;  barley,  110,629  bushels, 
28.  Sd. ;  Oats,  1,380,950  bushels.  Is.  4d. ;  potatoes,  1,673,345  bushels, 
I*.  2d. ;  turnips,  756,557  bushels,  Sd. ;  buckwheat,  20,957  bushels,  Ss.  4d. ; 
clover  seed,  6,187  lbs.,  lOd, ;  and  hay,  31,112  tons,  2t  1 3a.  4d.  The  average 
rates  of  wages  were— domestics,  18L;  predial,  20L  The  fisheries  on  me 
shores  were  undergoing  a  gradual  increase. 

Newfoundland. — The  Governor,  Mr.  Bannerman,  referred  to  the  state  of 
the  question  regarding  the  concurrent  right  of  fisheries  exercised  by  France 
under  treaties.      The  session  of  1857  had  been  principally  occupied  in 
discussing  the  proposed  fishery  convention  with  France.     It  required  the 
sanction  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  as  they  considered  new  concessions 
and  privileges  were  given  to  the  French  fishermen  which  would  greatly 
affect  the  interests  of  the  Newfoundland  fishermen,  strong  remonstrances 
were  made  to  her  Majesty's  Government  against  any  new  concessions  being 
made.     The  proposed  convention  was  consequently  withdrawn,  and  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  now  stand  on  the  same  footing  which  they  did 
before   the  late  convention  was   proposed;   and  subjects  of  France  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States  possess,  by  existing  treaties,  rights  of  fishery, 
which  they  periodically  exercise  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.      The 
commandants  of  his  Imperial   Majesty's  sliips,  stationed  on  these  coasts 
during  the  season,  have  intimated  that  the  Government  of  France  was  deter* 
mined  that  the  existing  treaties  with  that  nation  shall  be  strictly  adhered 
to;  and  English  fishermen  (more  particularly  in  St.  George's  Bay)  had 
taken  great  alarm  in  consequence,  having  been  prosecuting  the  fishery  there 
for  many  years,  as  they  allege,  without  molestation.     The  question  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  finally  arranged  and  set  at  rest ;  collisions  and  disputes 
firequently  occurred,  and  will  again  occur,  and  thejr  may  lead  to  serious 
consequences ;  both  nations  are  put  to  the  expense  of  sending  ships  of  war 
for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  whereas,  if  the  rights  of  each  nation  were 
clearly  defined,  a  cutter  or  two  for  police  purposes  would  be  suiRcient,  and 
only  required  for  six  months  in  the  year,     if  the  question  of  dispute  be 
confined  to  the  construction  of  existing  treaties,  there  can  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  solution  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
** concurrent  right"  and  "  exclusive  right,"  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
interpretation  which  has  been  placed  on  these  treaties  by  the  respective 
parties,  and  the  practice  which  has  prevailed  for  a  series  of  years,  which 
cannot  be  well  ascertained  without  getting  evidence  on  the  spot     En- 
croachments have  been  made  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
correctly  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  encroachments,  and  which  cannot 
be  got  at  without  direct  evidence,  as  hitherto  it  has  been  assertion  on  one 
side,  and  denial  on  the  other. 

The  population  of  Newfoundland  in  1857  was  12,638Z. ;  the  revenue, 
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149,3242.;  and  the  expenditure,  116,7492.  The  tonnage:  entered,  1,538 
vessels,  203,162  tons ;  and  cleared,  1,314  vessels,  182,045  tons.  The  value 
of  imports  was  l,413,423t,  and  of  exports  1,651,165/.  The  exports  con- 
sisted of  1,392,322  cwts.  of  cod-fish,  value  1,006,1292. ;  4,822  tons  cod  oil, 
value  159,1302.;  7,165  tons  seal  oil,  value  265,1312.;  and  996,113  seal 
skins,  value  99,2172.  There  were,  in  1857,  of  livestock,  3,509  horses, 
19,886  horned  cattle,  10,737  sheep,  and  17,551  goats.  There  were  42,609 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  wages  of  domestics  were  252.  to  302.,  predial, 
202.  to  252.,  and  trades  Ss.  per  day. 

New  Brumwick. — In  1857  the  revenue  was  135,0942.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 134,5982.  The  tonnage  entered  was  3,170  vessels,  587,595  tons; 
cleared,  3,181  vessels,  659,277  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  1,418,943L, 
and  of  exports  917,7752.  The  principal  articles  of  exports  were  fish  and 
wood  timber.  There  were  in  Brunswick  643,954  acres  of  cleared  land. 
The  produce  was  —  wheat,  206,635  bushels;  oats,  1,411,164  bushels; 
turnips,  539,803  bushels;  barley,  74,300  bushels;  Indian  com,  62,228 
bushels;  peas  and  beans,  42,663  bushels.  There  were  22,044  horses, 
106,263  homed  cattle,  168,038  sheep,  and  47,932  swine.  The  wages  of 
labour  were— domestic,  2L  10«.  to  32.  per  month ;  predial,  22.  10«.  to  42. 
per  month ;  and  trades,  &s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  day. 

Bemvudd. — In  1857  the  revenue  was  15,8812.,  and  the  expenditure 
16,5452.  The  tonnage:  entered,  220  vessels,  43,056  tons;  cleared,  217 
vessels,  42,994  tons.  The  value  of  imports,  136,9142.,  and  of  exports, 
35,1032.  The  rate  of  wages  of  labour  in  1857  was — domestic,  \b.  6d  per 
day ;  predial,  3«.  per  day ;  and  trades,  6«.  per  day. 

Honduras. — The  population  of  the  settlement  is  estimated  at  19,000.  In 
1857,  the  revenue  was  25,1292.,  and  the  expenditure  26,4692.  The  ship- 
ping: entered,  186  vessels,  28,227  tons;  cleared,  183  vessels,  31,827  tons. 
The  exports  consisted  of  cochineal,  cocoaruuts,  deer-skins,  hides,  logwood, 
mahogany,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  &c  The  rate  of  wages  were  as  follows : 
domestic,  22.  per  month ;  predial,  22. 10«.  per  month ;  trades,  5L  per  month. 

West  Indies  and  MAURinns. 

Jamaica. — The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  in  1857,  was 
186,893,  and  in  commerce,  3,814.  The  amount  of  revenue  was  210,7272., 
and  of  expenditure,  207,2992.  The  shipping  entered  was  509  vessels, 
94,878  tons ;  and  cleared,  501  vessels,  92,103  tons.  The  value  of  imports 
was  797,1502,,  and  of  exports,  1,235,497 1  In  1857,  there  were  exported 
6,861,075  lbs.  of  cofiee,  8,752,433  lbs.  of  pimento,  1,536,779  gallons  of 
rum,  549,662  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  21,318  tons  of  logwood. 

Bahamas. — The  revenue  of  Bahamas  in  1857  was  32,5912.,  and  the 
expenditure  29,4572.  There  were  built  9  vessels,  433  tons.  The  ton- 
nage entered  was  327  vessels,  37,559  tons;  cleared,  311  vessels,  34,452 
tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  211,4232.,  and  of  exports  140,1952.  The 
price  of  arrowroot  was  12«.  per  cwt,  Indian  com  6«.  per  bushel,  Guinea 
com  5s.  per  bushel,  pine-apples  %s.  3d.  per  dozen  roots,  pumpkins  lOs. 

¥)r  100,  plantains  and  bananas  5s.  per  bunch,  grape  fruit  4«.  per  100. 
he  wages  of  labour  were — domestic,  male,  12.  5s.  to  22.  lOs.  per  month, 
female,  I2s.  6d.  to  12.  per  month;  predial,  male.  Is.  3(7.  to  2s.  per  diem, 
female,  9d.  to  Is.  per  diem ;  trades  4s.  to  Gs.  per  diem.  Mr.  Governor 
Bayley  gives  the  following  observations  of  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  negro  population : — 
[ms] 
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The  prospects  of  the  colony  are  not  on  the  whole  more  encouraging  than 
last  year.  I  still  believe  (as  is  believed  by  others  possessing  larger  and 
longer  experience  than  mvself ),'  that  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  from  this 
people  that  continuous  and  assiduous  devotion  to  manual  industry,  which 
alotie  could  assure  the  success  of  great  agricultural  or  manufacturing  enter* 
prizes.  But  although  they  are  not  likely  to  emulate  the  industrial  ener^ 
of  the  free  labourer  in  Europe,  or  realize  the  results  of  slave  labour  in  me 
tropics,  I  still  think  that  thev  will  continue  to  make  a  slow  but  defined 
advance  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  groimds  and  the  production  of  those 
fruits  and  cereals,  which,  while  they  suit  the  genius  of  the  soil,  are  profitable 
for  exportation,  or  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  their  cultivators.  The 
progress  which  they  have  made  at  the  out  islands  of  Eleuthera  and  San 
Salvador  shows  what  they  are  able  to  do  as  petty  proprietors.  Indeed,  the 
love  of  the  soil,  and  the  desire  to  have  a  proprietary  right  in  its  possession, 
are  as  strongly  innate  characteristics  of  the  negro  Creole  as  of  the  Hindoo 
or  the  Irishman.  .  As  proprietors,  working  on  their  own  accoimt,  they  will 
toil  more  constantly  than  they  ever  would  consent  to  do  as  hired  labourers ; 
and  so  slight  is  their  providence  or  ambition/  that  they  would,  as  a  class, 
infinitely  rather  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  by  moderate  labour  on  'their 
own  small  holdii^s,  than  earn  the  means  of  augmenting  their  property  by 
working  as  hirelings  for  others.  Thus,  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that, 
notwithstanding  the  favourable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  they  will  ever 
assist  to  raise  in  any  quantity  those  staple  articles  of  sugar  and  cotton 
which  were  raised  so  abundantly  in  the  olaen  time.  The  want  of  physical 
energy  and  of  moral  resolution  which  so  signally  distinguishes  the  character 
of  the  A&ican,  forbid  such  an  expectation.  But  it  is  some  consolation  to 
reflect  that  the  same  want  of  energy  which  renders  him  an  unequal  com- 

Estitor  with  his  English  compeer  in  the  field  of  peaceful  industry,  makes 
m  also  a  humble  and  distant  rival  in  the  arena  of  violence  and  strife.  If 
the  Creole  is  not  so  constant,  so  conscientious,  or  so  efficient  a  labourer  at 
one  time,  neither  is  he  at  other  times  so  reckless,  so  hot-headed,  or  so 
violent  a  peace-breaker,  as  our  English  or  Irish  working  man.  That  he  is 
contented  with  small  enjoyments,  and  prefers  repose  to  the  exertion  by 
which  he  could  enlarge  them,  may  be  regretted  by  the  financier,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  political  economist ;  but  it  can  hardhr,  of  itself,  be  con- 
demned as  a  vicious  defect  in  his  moral  constitution.  We  may  lament  that 
such  is  the  case.  We  may  deplore  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it 
We  may  regret  to  see  opportunities  of  colonial  and  imperial  wealth  lost  to 
us  and  to  our  dependencies.  We  may  sigh  as  we  trace  the  ruins  of  an 
obsolete  industry,  or  track  the  half-concealed  roads  that  once  intersected 
flourishing  plantations ;  and  we  may  repine  at  the  fortune  which  has  requited 
our  benevolence  by  transferring  our  wealth  and  prosperity  to  less  just  or 
less  self-denying  rivals.  But  while  we  murmur,  we  can  hardly  censure. 
The  African  never  told  us  in  the  day  of  bondage  that,  when  he  was  &ee,  he 
would  work  for  us.  His  industry  was  vouched  by  others,  never  by  himself. 
He  never  decei  v^ed  us.  We  deceived  ourselves  or  allowed  others  to  deceive 
us  on  his  behalf.  Indeed,  he  told  us  then  that  he  would  be  idle,  when  and 
as  long  as  he  had  the  power;  and  he  has  kept  his  word  handsomely.  We 
therefore  cannot  justly  blame  him  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  stipulations 
which  neither  he  nor  his  fathers  contracted,  and  for  the  disappointment  of 
hopes  which  neither  of  them  encouraged.  What  he  is  now  in  the  faU.  ear, 
he  was  then  in  the  germ.     And  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  find  both  an 
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explanation  and  a  palliation  of  conduct  which  often  vexes  onr  self-interest 
and  our  self-love.  It  is  true  that  (spefJcing  generally^  he  is  lazy  and 
apathetic,  that  he  over-estimates  his  capacity  and  acquirements,  tnat  he 
confounds  civil  freedom  with  social  equality,  that  he  repudiates  as  dis- 
honourable, or  at  least  as  discreditable,  those  terms  by  which  in  the  civilized 
states  of  Europe  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  are  described  alike 
without  arrogance  and  without  shame.  These  allegations  are,  in  the  main 
(though  of  course  with  some  exceptions),  true.  But  much  of  what  they  conyey 
may  he  palliated  by  antecedent  circumstances ;  by  the  bitter  recollections  of 
obsolete  slavery ;  bv  the  acrimonious  denunciations  lavished  on  those  who 
had  an  interest  in  it  by  those  who  had  none ;  by  the  sectarian  animosily 
which  pervaded  the  teachings  of  the  negro  slave's  instructors,  by  the  hidi- 
toned  assertion  of  his  unqualified  right  to  freedom;  and,  not  least,  bynis 
ovni  sanguine  anticipation  of  the  illimitable  indulgence  which  freedom  was 
destined  to  confer.  All  these  things,  followed  by  an  education  which,  I 
think,  does  teach  pretentiousness,  and  may  teach  hypocrisy,  could  hardly 
fail  to  render  him  such  as  he  is.  Nor  should  it  be  torgotten  that  here  (as 
probably  elsewhere  through  the  West  Indies,  the  African  Creole  has  not 
enjoyed  that  benificent  influence  which  has  done  so  mucl^  to  correct  and 
moidd  the  characters  of  the  labouring  classes  at  home.  Remove  the 
English  labourer  £rom  contact  with  the  ranks  above  him,  from  communion 
with  the  squire,  from  consultation  with  the  rector,  from  the  considerate 
benevolence  of  the  squire's  or  the  rector's  wife ;  and  what  becomes  of  him  ? 
Compare  the  counties  where  the  resident  gentry  and  clergy  are  numerous 
with  those  where  there  are  few  gentry  or  clergy,  and  how  marked  is  the 
difference.  Compare,  too,  those  manu&ctures  where  the  employers  are 
men  of  education  and  refinement  with  those  where  they  are  neither  edu- 
cated nor  refined,  and  note  the  difference  in  the  manners  and  demeanour  of 
the  artizans.  Here,  and  in  many  other  islands,  there  has  long  ceased  to  be 
(if  ever  there  existed)  a  class  of  society  with  the  leisure  and  me  disposition 
to  devote  itself  to  the  amenities  of  life.  We  have  no  grade  exempted  frt>m 
the  cares  and  struggles  of  professional  rivalry  or  mercantile  competition, 
and  free  to  expend  its  time  on  the  cultivation  of  the  gentler  humanities. 
The  white  proprietor  of  the  former  days  probably  was  more  frequently 
anxious  to  secure  a  quick  return  for  the  capital  wmch  he  had  invested  in 
cotton  or  slaves  tlian  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  his  predial  labourers. 
But  the  white  proprietor  of  that  stamp  exists  no  more.  His  representative 
of  modem  times  is  perhaps  not  much  less  solicitous  than  his  predecessors 
for  the  security  of  his  investments,  and  is  perhaps  too  much  disgusted  with 
the  apathy  or  mertness  of  his  negro  servants  to  expend  time  or  thought  on 
an  analysis  of  the  defects  by  which  he  himself  suffers.  In  short,  the  negro 
Creole  is  rarely  subjected  to  influences  which  can  elevate  or  refine  him.  I 
do  not  ascribe  much  value  to  the  use  of  the  religious  phraseology  with  which 
he  sometimes  interlards  his  conversation,  and  which  I  do  not  think  is  of 
much  advanta^  in  forming  his  character.  Lefi,  therefore,  to  himself,  he  is 
gradually  forming  for  himself  and  his  class  opinions  which,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  are  of  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  character.  I  do 
not  think  that,  in  these  islands  at  least,  he  is  likely  to  be  excited  to  crimes 
of  violence;  but  I  think  he  will  remain  equally*  insensible  to  high  aspira- 
tions and  incapable  of  that  resolute  perseverance  which  an  ingenuous 
ambition  inspires.  He  will  probably  continue  to  repine  in  silence  at  what 
he  considers  an  unfair  inequality  between  himself  and  the  white  popula- 
[2S0] 
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tion ;  but  he  will  in  only  rare  instances  attempt  to  emulate  that  industry, 
that  economy,  that  sel^Klenial,  that  stubborn  perseverance,  by  which  the 
lower  orders  of  the  race  he  envies  have  so  often  acquired  for  themselves 
wealth,  station,  and  importance. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  it  involves  con- 
siderations of  immediate  relevancy  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  colony. 
Oar  poverty  is  mainly  attributable  to  two  causes,  the  paucity  and  the 
inertness  or  our  ex-apprentice  population.  They  can  all  live  with  little 
labour,  and  they  have  no  ambition  to  do  more  than  live ;  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  conceal  the  existence  of  other  causes  nearly  as  powerful  as  these. 
We  are  isolated  from  the  world.  We  have  not  mucn  more  than  a  monthly 
communication  with  England  by  our  mail  schooner.  Our  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  those  of  a  petty  trafiSc  rather  than  an  established 
commerce.  I  feel  assured  that  our  condition  might  be  signally  improved 
by  the  establishment  of  regular  steam  communication  with  New  York.  It 
would  give  an  impetus  and  extension  at  once  to  our  fruit  trade.  It  would 
bring  to  our  islands  Americans  not  only  as  visitors,  but  as  settlers  and 
speculators.  It  would  ultimately  substitute  men  of  capital  for  men  of  no 
capital.  It  would  gradually  bribe  the  energy-of  native  or  the  adventurous- 
ness  of  foreign  labour ;  ana  thus  it  would  develop  in  our  islands  resources 
which  are  imperfectly  known  to  the  residents.  More  than  this,  it  would 
fix  the  connecting  linkof  communicAtion.between  the  Transatlantic  and  the 
West  India  steamers,  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  circuit  of  navigation  which 
would  have  both  its  commencement  and  its  termination  in  England,  and 
include  in  its  course  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  Blands.  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  dilate  on  the  great  advantages  which  such  a  com- 
munication could  not  &il  to  confer  not  only  on  these  islands,  but  on  the 
western  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

Virain  Islands. — In  1857  the  revenue  was  1,437Z.,  and  the  expenditure 
1^4171  There  were  entered  1,124  vessels,  3,800  tons;  and  cleared,  1,437 
vessels,  4,864  tons,  pHncipally  firom  and  to  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The 
▼alue  of  imports  was  5,6342.,  and  of  exports,  10,849Z.  The  wages  of  labour 
were— domestic,  12«.  6c2.  per  month;  predial,  IL;  and  trades,  3s.  per  day. 
The  condition  oi  agriculture  was  described  in  the  following  manner  by  Mr. 
Price,  who  administered  the  Oovemment  of  the  Islands : — 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands  is,  as  it  seems 
ever  to  have  been,  of  the  most  unrefined  and  profitless  description  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  while  there  are  valleys  of  high  natural  fertility,  and 
slopes  on  the  adjacent  hills,  where  improved  implements  could  be  most  profit- 
ably employed.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
neither  to  be  found  a  plough  or  horse-hoe  within  this  Government.  The 
rude  and  inefficient  implement  handed  down  to  the  negro  by  his  slave  pro- 
genitors is  still  regarded  as  the  summum  bonum  on  the  sugar  estate,  and 
when  to  this  primeval  tillage  is  added  the  almost  entire  disregard  of  the 
fi-uctifying  influences  of  manure,  it  is  scarcely  a  subject  for  astonishment, 
that  the  crop  of  a  favourable  season  should  not  exceed,  some  125  hogsheads 
of  sugar.  Were  I  to  carry  my  observations  into  the  manufactory,  or  point 
to  the  ill-used  and  sadly  gallea  animals  which  contribute  their  questionable 
strength  in  the  process  of  grinding  the  canes,  the  same  conviction  follows, 
that  some  new  stimulus  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  planters  of  Tortola  from 
the  lethargy  in  which  they  have  so  long  indulged.  For  much  of  the 
carelessness  perhaps  the  m^tairie  system,  as  it  here  exists,  is  answerable.    I 
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know  of  only  one  planter  who  by  payment  of  money  for  service  retains  in 
his  own  hands  any  power  of  controlling  the  issue  of  his  enterprise  as  a 
farmer.  With  this  exception,  the  role  is  for  the  associated  labonrers  to 
cultivate  almost  when  and  how  they  please,  certunly  without  any  syste- 
matic and  salutary  direction,  and  to  await  patiently  for  the  day  of  settle- 
ment, when  they  receive  their  quota,  generally  one-half  of  the  crop,  the 
planter  placmg  his  works  and  stocks  at  their  entire  disposal  for  the  purpose 
of  its  manufacture.  Neither  does  the  remuneration  which  the  labourer  thus 
receives  for  his  services  appear  to  me  to  be .  adequate  to  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  people  in  islands  where  a  money  payment  is  the  rule  and  the 
share  system  an  exception,  nor  does  the  proprietor  receive  anything  like  an 
equivalent  for  the  capital  embarked.  Still  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  limited 
means  of  either  the  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  to  offer  our  people  any- 
thing better  at  present,  or  sensibly  to  improve  their  own  position ;  but  the 
spare  time  of  tne  steady  and  industrious  negro  is  not  unprofitably  spent 
in  labour  for  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  at  St  Thomas ;  while 
the  planter  rather  depends  upon  the  produce  of  his  flocks  and  herds  than  on 
the  particular  industry  which  furnishes  his  title  and  designation.  The 
remarks  which  I  have  here  made  do  not  seem  to  be  so  justly  applicable  to 
minor  branches  of  agricultural  industry.  The  patches  of  garden  culture, 
where  almost  every  description  of  tropical  vegetable  may  be  seen  in 
tolerable  luxuriance,  even  at  the  highest  point  of  our  lofty  hills,  prove 
satisfactorily  that  wherever  the  negro  has  by  the  absolute  purchase  of  land 
obtained  an  interest  in  its  productiveness,  that  productiveness  is  in  fair  pro- 
cess of  development.  He  has  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  soil  on  which 
he  stands.  There  is  a  mutual  dependence,  and  the  result  is  all  that  may  be 
fairly  expected  at  this  early  date.  Unhappily,  however,  the  growth  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  is  very  much  retarded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Much  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  oi  receivers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  this  has  attached  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  negro  to  land 
not  in  resdity  so  encumbered.  He  is  naturally  cautious  in  his  bargains ; 
and  although  he  may  be  tempted  by  very  advantageous  terms  as  to  pay- 
ment, he  seems  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  purchase  of  any  property  to  which 
his  title  cannot  be  proved  to  be  beyond  question.  Hence  there  exist  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  overrun  with  bush,  utterly  useless  to  the  proprietor, 
utterly  unprofitable  to  the  State,  but  containing  resources  of  the  highest 
value  to  both,  with  no  obligation  to  cultivate,  and  with  many  impediments 
beyond  disinclination  in  the  way  of  sale  to  the  labourer.  The  proprietor 
may  indeed  boast  of  his  extended  demesne  (sometimes  several  thousands  of 
acres),  and  yet  live  in  a  condition  of  very  doubtful  prosperity,  constantly 
hoping  for  better  days,  but  putting  forth  for  the  most  part  none  of  his 
energies  for  their  attainment.  I  regret  to  add,  that  I  see  little  hope  of 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  land  in  this  colony  until  absolute  pressure 
by  the  Legislature  may  for  ever  break  up  the  system  which  so  unhappily 
weighs  upon  it.  Meantime,  the  proximity  of  Saint  Thomas,  with  its  never 
failing  market,  offers  ample  encouragement  to  small  cultivators,  to  our 
charcoal  burners  (a  great  inducement  for  the  clearing  of  land),  as  well  as  to 
our  fishermen,  so  that,  although  there  is  undoubtedly  much  room  for  im- 
provement, no  industrious  man  need  ever  want  the  means  of  existence  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

St  Christopher. — In  1857,  the  revenue  was  19,3992.,  and  the  expenditure 
18,041^     The  shipping  entered  was  634  vessels,  21,008  tons;  and  cleared, 
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530  vessela,  20,616  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  144,582i,  and  of  ex- 
ports 208,1882.  The  rate  of  wages  was,  domestic,  18*.  9d.  per  month; 
predial,  9A  per  day;  and  trades,  1«.  9<L  per  day.  There  were,  in  1857, 
32  crimes  against  tlie  person,  96  crimes  agamst  property  without  violence, 
1  malicious  offence  against  property,  and  124  other  offences. 

N&via, — ^In  1857  3ie  revenue  was  3,2832.,  and  the  expenditure  3,346t 
The  shipping  entered,  227  vessels,  8,802  tons;  cleared,  230  vessels,  8,860  tons. 
The  value  of  imports  was  36,2542.,  and  of  exports  50,9542.  The  rate  of  wages 
was,  domestic,  16«.  per  month ;  -predial.  Is.  per  day ;  and  trades,  28.  6d.  per 
day. 

Anii^ua. — In  1857  the  revenue  was  34,2192.,  and  the  expenditure  38,2702. 
The  shipping  entered,  749  vessels,  37,064  tons ;  cleared,  750  vessels,  37,303 
tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  234,0582.,  and  of  exports  335,2692.  The 
wages  of  labour  were,  domestic,  Ss.  to  6*.  per  week;  predial,  Sd.  to  U.  per 
day ;  and  trades.  Is.  4d.  to  2*.  per  day.  During  the  year  1857  a  great 
murrain  prevailed  among  the  cattle  on  the  plantations,  which  was  at  first 
attributed  to  poison,  but  that  conjecture,  on  careful  inquiry,  was  shown  to 
be  without  foundation,  and  the  disease,  baffling  human  skill,  is  rightly 
ascribed  to  atmospheric  and  other  naturid  causes.  The  want  of  sufficient 
pasture  and  good  water  are  among  the  causes.  The  following  remarks  on 
the  progress,  symptoms,  and  pathology  of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Nicholson  are 
worthy  of  observation : — 

"  After  an  unusually  protracted  rainy  season,  cold  northerly  winds  pre- 
vailed for  several  months,  during  which  period  no  rain  fell,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  soon  began  to  assume  that  arid,  desiccated  appearance  which  is  so 
characteristic  in  warm  climates,  particularly  during  this  drying,  scorching 
wind.  At  this  time  catarrhal  fever  or  influenza  assumed  an  epidemic  form 
amongst  the  human  species,  and  was  of  an  unusually  virulent  type.  At  a 
sugar  plantation  situated  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  horned  stock 
began  to  perish  in  great  numbers,  and  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearances  induced  the  proprietors  and  others  connected  with  the  pro- 
perty to  believe  that  the  animals  had  been  poisoned;  but  neither  chemical 
nor  other  evidence  could  be  elicited  to  substantiate  the  conjecture.  Soon 
after  this  contiguous  estates  began  to  suffer  great  losses  in  cattle :  mules* 
sheep,  and  pi^  were  affected  in  like  manner ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the 
working  and  best  conditioned  cattle  chiefly  were  attacked  by  the  epidemic. 
The  epidemic,  in  mj  opinion,  has  its  origin  in  the  same  mysterious  atmo- 
spheric agency  which  produces  influenza  and  pestilential  cholera.  The 
force  of  the  poison  or  morbific  agent  is  concentrated  upon  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  it  is  in  thb  respect  different  firom  the  pleuro-pneumonia  epidemic 
of  Europe,  for  the  organs  in  the  chest  are  but  secondarily  affected,  and 
there  is  no  cough  or  other  symptom  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
It  resembles  more  epidemic  enteritis,  arising  from  certain  unascertained 
meteorological  phenomena,  conjointly  with  localizing  causes,  such  as  defi- 
cient pasturage  after  drought,  or  its  acquiring  some  deleterious  element, 
moBt  probably  from  the  dew  which  is  deposited  abundantly  during  the  drv 
months  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  firom  the  unwholesome  state  of  me  pond- 
water  at  this  season,  owing  to  the  presence  of  vegeto-animal  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  epizootic  disease, 
like  pestilential  cholera,  is  exceedingly  capricious  in  the  choice  of  its  locality, 
not  unfrequently  leaving  estates  and  districts  in  its  Ime  of  march  untouched, 
and  deviating  firom  its  course  to  seize  upon  others  in  no  respects  differently 
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circnmstanced,  apparently.     There  are  a  few  dropping  cases  still  existing 
in  the  western  districts  of  the  island." 

MonUerraL — In  1857,  the  revenue  was  2,649^,  and  the  expenditure 
2,469i.  The  shipping  entered  was  244  vessels,  6,516  tons;  cleared,  240 
vessels,  6,493  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  12,783/.,  and  of  exports 
24,782^  The  wages  of  domestics  were  8«.  to  16«.  per  month ;  predial,  5^ 
per  day  ;  and  trades,  2«.  to  35.  per  day. 

Dominica, — In  1857,  the  revenue  was  14,5262,,  and  the  expenditure 
13,098t  The  shipping  entered,  307  vessels,  9,274  tons;  cleared,  302 
vessels,  8,754  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  60,91  It ;  and  of  exports, 
98,046^  The  wages  of  labour  were — domestic,  18^.  per  month ;  pi^al, 
\0d.  a  day ;  and  trades,  28.  a  day. 

St  Lucia. — The  population  in  1857  was  958  white,  24,349  coloured: 
total,  25,307.  The  revenue  was  13,302t ;  and  the  expenditure,  12,5992. 
The  shipping  entered  was  154  vessels,  9,291  tons;  cleared,  160  vessels, 
9,360  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  90,0642. ;  and  of  exports,  99,903/L 
The  produce  of  the  island  was — sugar,  6,262,095  lbs. ;  coffee,  6,866  lbs. ; 
cocoa,  101,696  lbs. ;  rum,  49,957  gals. ;  molasses,  173,435  gals.  The 
wages  were — domestic,  12^.  per  month;  predial,  lOd.  to  la.  Sd.  per  day; 
trades,  28.  %d.  to  4«.  per  dav. 

St  Vincent — The  population  in  1857  was  30,128.  The  revenue  was 
19,768/.;  and  the  expenditure,  20,2472.  The  shipping  entered,  365 
vessels,  20,476  tons ;  and  cleared,  346  vessels,  20,335  tons.  The  value  of 
imports  was  185,2032. ;  and  of  exports,  220,9562.  The  wages — domestic, 
12.  to  12.  10«.  per  month;  predial,  2d.  to  1^.  per  day ;  and  trades,  28.  to  4«. 
per  day. 

Barbadoe8. — In  1857,  the  revenue  was  82,5922. ;  and  the  expenditure, 
80,9702.  The  shipping  entered,  812  vessels,  96,233  tons;  and  cleared, 
888  vessels,  105,563  tons.  The  amount  of  imports,  976,3062. ;  and  of 
exports,  1,345,1362.  The  wages  of  labour— domestic,  5a.  per  week ;  predial, 
58.  per  week ;  and  trades,  2$.  6d.  per  day.  The  island  contains  about 
106,500  acres  of  land,  divided  as  follows : — Cane  land  in  the  sugar  estates, 
55,000  acres ;  pasture  land,  town  plots,  ordnance  land,  roads,  yards,  and 
land  unfit  for  cultivation,  31,500  acres ;  labourers'  allotments,  9,500  acres; 
and  land  of  small  proprietors,  10,500  acres.  Of  the  55,000  acres  of  cane 
land,  30,000  acres  may  be  estimated  as  annually  reaped,  the  remaining 
portion  being  in  young  canes  for  the  crop  of  the  following  year,  and  5,000 
acres  being  a  rough  estimate  of  the  land  in  ratoons.  Provisions  are  chiefly 
grown  on  the  cane  lands  in  the  interval  between  the  reaping  of  one  crop 
and  the  planting  of  the  next  The  produce  of  the  land  in  the  labourers' 
allotment  and  in  the  holdings  of  the  small  proprietors  is  from  7,000  to 
8,000  hogsheads.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  this  island, 
where  land  is  held  at  such  high  prices,  ranging  in  small  parcels  from 
400^  to  700^  per  acre,  the  labouring  classes  shomd  already  have  acquired 
so  large  a  proportion  of  that  available  for  cultivation,  which  probably  does 
not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  75,000  acres.  It  furnishes  striking  evidence  of 
the  industry  of  the  population.  It  is  likewise  a  fact  deserving  of  notice, 
that  in  no  other  colony  are  the  labourers  so  much  encouraged  to  cultivate 
the  sugar-cane  on  their  own  account  The  liberality  of  the  proprietary 
body  in  aiding  the  labourers  to  reap  and  manufacture  tneir  small  cane  cxops 
has  been  attended  with  the  best  results,  and  has  been  the  principal  means 
of  restricting  that  emigration  which  the  higher  wages  given  in  one  or  two 
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of  the  other  colonies  would  otherwise  have  induced  It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  uncommon  thing  for  labourers  on  a  Barbadian  estate  to  make 
twenty  to  twenty-five  hogsheads  of  sugar^  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
be  worth  from  250L  to  400t 

Grenada. — In  1857  the  revenue  was  17,487/.,  and  the  expenditure 
13,545/!.  The  shipping  entered,  331  vessels,  18,829  tons;  and^ cleared, 
372  vessels,  18,218  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  109,062/.,  and  of 
exports,  172,218/.  The  produce  of  the  island  was — sugar,  11,019,746  lbs. ; 
coffee,  8,947  lbs, ;  cocoa,  547,779  lbs. ;  cotton,  57,981  lbs. ;  rum,  277,956 
gallons;  and  molasses,  26,020  gallons.  The  wages — domestic,  16«.  to 
3()«.  per  month ;  predial,  2«.  6d.  to  6s.  per  week  of  five  days,  besides  houses 
and  grounds ;  and  trades,  26«.  to  80«.  per  month.  The  scarcity  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  and  immigration,  are  the  two  subjects  which  at  present  engross 
the  minds  of  not  only  the  planters,  but  of  all  persons  connected  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  interested  in  their  present  state  and  future  prospects. 
Grenada,  owing  to  its  climate  and  fertility  of  soil,  is  capable  of  supporting 
in  comfort  and  comparative  affluence  a  population  nearly  double  that  it  now 
possesses.  Not  more  than  30,000  persons  are  scattered  over  an  area  of 
83,451  acres  or  thereabouts.  The  facility  with  which  land  may  be  obtained 
induces  an  occasional  serious  want  of  labour  on  the  sugar  estates,  which 
will  in  each  successive  year  be  more  severely  felt,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  the  daily  secession  of  labourers  from  the  rank^  of  hired  servants  to 
become  proprietors  on  their  own  account,  but  also  from  actual  emigration 
to  Trinidad. 

Tobago. — The  population,  in  1857,  was  15,670,  viz.,  140  white,  and 
14,539  coloured.  The  area,  97  square  miles.  The  revenue  was  12,170/,, 
and  the  expenditure  9,958/.  The  shipping  entered,  77  vessels,  6,153  tons ; 
cleared,  75  vessels,  5,359  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  60,424/.,  and  of 
exports,  76,122/.  The  wages  were — domestics,  1/.  to  1/.  45.  per  month; 
predial,  Sd.  to  1«.  4d.  per  day ;  and  trades,  2«.  6d.  per  day.  The  cost  of 
the  cane  may  be  estimated  at  85.  to  10*.  per  cwt.,  to  which  2O5.  may  be 
added  for  duty,  freight,  and  other  charges  attending  the  sale  of  the  produce 
in  the  British  market,  making  the  total  cost  of  one  cwt  of  sugar  at  time  of 
sale  2Ss.  to  30s.  sterling.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  island  has  been 
good;  the  peace  and  general  tranquillity  of  the  colony  has  been  undis- 
turbed ;  cultivation  and  the  manufacture  of  the  staple  product  has  been 
extended,  under  the  encouraging  prospect  of  an  improved  and  remime- 
rative  market;  and  crime  has  diminished,  under  the  beneficent  influence 
of  education  and  enlightenment. 

Trinidad. — In  1857  the  revenue  was  136,674/.,  and  the  expenditure 
107,636/.  The  shipping  entered  was  740  vessels,  78,710  tons ;  and  cleared, 
757  vessels,  75,111  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  800,820/.,  and  of  ex- 
ports, 1,073,878/.  The  exports  consisted  of  cocoa,  4,942,600  lbs. ;  molasses, 
778,735  gallons ;  sugar,  58,080,000  lbs.  The  wages  of  labour — domestic, 
2L  la.  8d.  per  month  ;  predial,  1«.  M.  per  day ;  and  trades,  3«.  9c/.  per  day. 
That  in  an  island  like  Trinidad,  of  more  than  2,012  square  miles  of  sur- 
face, the  industry  of  a  population  so  small  in  comparison  with  its  extent, 
and  so  fluctuating  in  some  of  its  elements,  should  suffice  for  the  production 
of  exportable  commodities  valued  at  so  high  a  figure,  is  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  the  steadiness  with  which  certain  principles  have  been  adhered 
to  in  its  legislation,  and  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  its  institutions  are 
such  as  to  admit  of  this  stability.     To  concentrate  population  round  certain 
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centres  of  civilization,  and  to  check,  so  &r  as  moral  means  of  compulsion 
can  do  so,  its  spread  into  distant  and  unsettled  districts,  have  been  the 
objects  aimed  at.  This  has  been  sought  partly  bj  regulations  affecting  the 
sale  of  Crown  lands,  partly  by  the  subjection  of  all  lands,  whether  culti- 
vated or  not,  to  ward  rates,  and  thus  connecting  inseparably  the  respon- 
sibilities of  property  with  its  enjoyment  \  and  partly  by  territorial  and 
administrative  arrangements,  having  for  dieir  object  the  care,  instruc- 
tion and  well-being  generally  of  the  people,  and  their  intercommunicati(m 
with  each  other. 
'  British  Guiana. — In  1857  the  revenue  was  266,636iL,  and  the  expenditore, 
280,8792.  The  shipping  entered  in  1856  was  839  vessels,  146,005  tons; 
and  cleared,  691  vessels,  112,973  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  886,016i, 
and  of  exports,  1,331,37R  The  exports  consisted  of  58,766  bedheads  of 
sugar,  26,734  puncheons  of  rum,  and  7,105  casks  of  molasses.  The  wages 
of  domestics  were  2Z.  3«.  4<L  per  month;  of  predial.  Is*  ^d.  per  day;  of 
trades,  3«.  to  10«.  per  day. 

Falkland  Islands. — In  1857  the  revenue  was  5,640iL,and  the  expenditure, 
5,546t  The  shipping  entered,  40  vessels,  18,415  tons.  The  value  of  im- 
ports in  1856  was  11,300L,  and  of  exports,  ll,800t 

Mauritius. — The  population  in  1857  was  238,363— viz.,  95,829  g^eral 
population,  and  142,534  Indian  immi^ants.  The  revenue  was  451,2092., 
and  the  expenditure,  380,501^  The  Slipping  entered,  728  vessels,  271^994 
tons ;  and  cleared,  705  vessels,  261,356  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was 
2,391,106L,  and  of  exports,  2,306,786Z.  The  principal  articles  exp(»ted 
were  5,787  cwts.  of  copper,  2,071,312  cwts.  of  sugar,  and  223,305  gallons 
of  rum.  The  wages  of  labour,  exclusive  of  rations,  wer&— domestic, 
18«.  3^d  per  month ;  predial,  13«.  2d. ;  and  trades,  IL  Is.  Aid* 

Australia. 

New  Sou^  Wales. — The  population  in  1857  was  305,487.  The  number 
of  immigrants  was  15,578 ;  ot  which,  10,205  at  public  expense,  and  5,373 
at  their  own  exnense.  The  revenue  was  1,531,137^,  and  the  expenditure, 
1,543,32821  The  shipping  entered  was  1,100  vessels,  351,413  tc«s;  and 
cleared,  1,204  vessels,  377,147  tons.  There  were  built  10  vessels,  3,040  tons; 
and  registered  45  vessels,  4,471  tons.  The  vidue  of  imports  was  6,729,4081, 
and  of  exports,  4,011,9522.  The  exports  comprised,  among  other  articles, 
17,044,201  lbs.  of  wool,  3,047,656  feet  of  timber  cedar,  48,982  ozs.  of  gold 
in  dust  and  bar,  781,670  lbs.  of  tea.  There  were  extracted  in  the  colony 
210,434  tons  of  coal.  There  were  1,168  mortgages  on  lands,  of  the  amount 
of  703,389^  ;  105  preferable  liens  on  wool,  including  1,051,485  sheep,  sub- 
ject to  lien  of  the  amount  of  167,1282. ;  and  175  mortgages  on  live  stock  of 
the  amount  of  655,4622.  There  passed  through  the  post  offices  of  New 
South  Wales  2,602,919  letters,  and  2,214,411  newspapers.  The  land 
under  crop  and  produce  was  as  follows: — Wheat,  89,195  acres, — ^produce, 
1,289,044  bushels;  maize,  42,813  acres,  1,118,006  bushels;  barley,  4,483 
acres,  58,088  bushels ;  oats,  4,665  acres,  61,253  bushels ;  rye,  125  acres, 
1,396  bushels ;  millet,  147  acres,  1,468  bushels ;  potatoes,  8,006  acres, 
21,491  tons ;  tobacco,  176  acres,  1,301  cwts. ;  sown  grasses,  &c,  33,774  tons; 
hay,  53,064  tons :  total,  183,385  acres.  There  were  1,128  acres  planted 
with  the  ffrape-vine,  which  produced  108,174  gallons  of  wine,  and  1,414 
gallons  of  brandy.  The  number  of  live  stodt  was  180,053  horses,  2,148,604 
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cattle,  8,139,162  aheep,  and  109,166  swine.  The  average  wages  were  as 
follow  : — ^Trades,  viz.,  carpenters,  smiths,  bricklayers,  masons,  &c.,  12«.  to 
I4s.  per  diem,  without  board  and  lodging ;  farm  labourers,  30^  to  402.  per 
annum,  with  board  and  lodging ;  shepherds,  302.  to  352.  per  annum,  with 
board  and  lodging.  Females — ^general  house  servants,  202.  to  25  JL;  laundresses, 
202.  to  252. ;  housemaids,  162.  to  182.  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  following  observations  from  Governor  Denison  on  the  supply  of  meat  to 
the  two  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  interestmg : — **  On 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar^General  of  Victoria,  it  appears  that 
at  the  end  of  Marcn,  1858,  there  were  in  that  colony  614,537  head  of  cattle 
and  4,766,022  sheep,  and  that  ihe  increase  over  ihe  returns  for  1856  was 
80,424  cattle  and  188,150  sheep.  The^  increase  of  cattle  would  appear  to 
be  very  large,  beine  13  per  cent  in  fifteen  months ;  but  this  was  accounted 
for  by  a  remark,  that  a  portion  of  these  were  supplied  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  quantity  of  sneep  was  stated  to  be  far  less  than  it  was  in  1851, 
proving  that  as  men  mcrease  the  demand  for  animal  food  and  for  occupation 
of  land  for  other  than  pastoral  purposes,  must  necessarily  reduce  the  amount 
of  stock  of  that  description.  From  the  returns  of  both  the  colonies,  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  in  all,  at  the  beginning  of  1858,  2,763,201  head  of 
cattle,  12,905,184  sheep,  to  supply  fooa  to  a  population  of  775,124  souls. 
Now,  cattle  may  be  killed  off  at  the  rate  of^ac>out  one  in  six  annually, 
allowing  for  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  six  per  cent ;  in  the  same  way,  a 
similar  proportion  of  the  sheep  may  be  handed  over  to  the  butcher,  and  yet 
allow  of  an  increase  of  five  per  cent 

^^  At  present,  then,  460,533  head  of  cattle  may  be  slaughtered,  and  yet  the 
number  would  increase,  notwithstanding,  to  the  extent  of  165,792 ;  and  out 
of  12,905,184  sheep,  2,150^864  may  be  killed,  and  yet  an  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  flock  to  the  extent  of  645,259.  Now,  460,533  cattle,  at  an 
average  weight  of  600  lbs.,  will  yield  276,319,800  lbs.  of  meat,  and 
2,150,864  sheep,  at  an  average  rate  of  50  lbs.,  will  yield  107,543,200  lbs., 
making  a  total  of  383,860,000  lbs.  to  feed  775,124  people  during  a  year, 
which  will  give  somewhat  less  than  500  lbs.,  or  about  9i  lbs.  for  each  indi*- 
vidual  per  week,  the  ordinary  ration  allowed  to  labouring  men  ranging 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  per  week.  The  supply,  then,  of  animal  rood  is  sufficient 
for  the  existing  population.  If,  however,  the  increase  of  sheep  and  cattle 
be  compared  with  the  increase  of  population,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
some  cause  for  apprehending  such  a  deficiency  as  will  render  compulsory 
8ome  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  in- 
crease of  cattle  is  six  per  cent,  and  that  of  sheep  five  per  cent  At  this 
rate  the  increase  in  the  present  year  will  be  165,792  cattle  and  645,259 
sheep.  Of  these  one-sixth  will  oe  available  for  food,  and,  at  the  weights 
before  stated,  will  produce  21,956,350  lbs.  of  meat,  or  animal  food  sufficient 
for  44,000  people.  An  examination  of  the  population  returns  of  New  South 
Wales  and  victoria  will  show  that  in  1857  there  was  an  addition  to  the 
population  of  the  former  colony  of  18,614,  and  to  that  of  the  latter  of 
58,871,  making  a  total  addition  to  the  months  to  be  fed  of  77,485.  If  the 
same  amount  of  increase  continues  throughout  the  present  year,  which  is 
probable,  one  of  two  things  must  happen;  either  a  smaller  quantity  of 
animal  food  must  be  consumed  by  eacn  individual,  or  more  than  the  pro- 
portion before  stated  of  cattle  and  sheep  must  be  slaughtered,  in  which 
case  the  annual  increase  will  be  lesseneo,  and  the  supply  for  future  years 
rendered  more  precarious.'' 
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Victoria. — ^The  population  in  1867  was  410,766,  showing  an  increase  of 
73 '5  per  cent  over  1854,  In  the  gold  fields  there  was  a  population  of 
166,550,  of  whom  124,241  were  living  in  tents,  and  travellers,  and  28,623 
were  CUnese.  There  were,  in  1857,  96,662  inhabited  houses,  4,724  unin- 
habited, and  615  building.  The  revenue  was  3,234,0741,  and  the  expendi- 
ture, 2,440,3841 .  The  shipping  entered  was  2,190  vessels,  694,564  tons; 
and  cleared  2,207  vessels,  684,526  tons.  There  belonged  to  the  colony 
488  vessels,  56,986  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  17,256,2091,  and  of 
exports,  including  gold,  15,079,5121;  the  imports  were  10,122,2011  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  5,601,8411  from  British  colonies,  784,6431  from  the 
United  States,  and  747,5241  from  other  foreign  States.  The  exports  con- 
sisted  of  17,176,920  lbs.  wool,  2,762,461  ozs.  gold,  651,360  lbs.  tobacco, 
959,910  lbs.  cofiee,  &c.  In  1857  there  were  sold  by  Government  500,383 
acres  of  land.  There  were  55,683  horses,  614,537  homed  cattle,  4,766,022 
sheep,  and  43,632  pigs. 

Of  crime  there  was  a  great  increase  in  all  its  grades.  The  capital  execu- 
tions rose  from  1  to  15 ;  an  increase,  however,  mainly  referable  to  the 
terrible  expiation  which  it  was  necessary  to  exact  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Price,  the  inspector-general,  by  the  convicts  under  his  charge.  The  num- 
ber of  convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  rose  from  272  to  425 ;  offences 
against  the  person,  as  well  as  against  property,  and  misdemeanors,  all  in- 
creasing. The  commitments  to  the  various  gaols,  in  like  manner,  were 
2,481  to  2,112  in  the  previous  year,  whilst  the  number  remaining  in  con- 
finement was  1,962,  against  1,910  at  the  close  of  each  respectively.  It  is 
di£Scult  to  account  for  a  sudden  access  of  criminality  like  this.  Distress 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  the  convict  outbreaks,  and  the  mis* 
placed  sympathy  which  for  a  time  they  excited,  possibly  more ;  by  some  the 
greater  extension  given  to  the  ticket-of-leave  system  is  considered  the 
cause,  though  this  is  negatived  by  returns  called  for  by  the  Chief  Secretary, 
which  show  that  out  of  430  ticket-of-leave  holders  released  in  the  year  only 
twenty-nine  were  reconvicted.  These  returns  frimish  a  better  clue, 
however,  in  the  large  number  of  discharges  which  had  taken  place  for 
the  two  or  three  years  preceding,  many  of  them,  no,  doubt,  through  the 
effluxion  of  the  sentences  of  the  hardened  ruffians,  generally  escaped  con- 
victs from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  convicted  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold 
fields,  when  the  law  was  first  able  to  vindicate  its  supremacy ;  and  this  is 
a  cause  likely  to  operate  for  some  years  to  come. 

South  Australia. — The  population  in  1857  was  109,917.  The  revenue, 
727,4101;  and  the  expenditure,  538,2121  The  shipping  entered,  522 
vessels,  145,567  tons  ;  and  cleared,  519  vessels,  146,770  tons.  The  value 
of  imports  was  1,623,0521,  and  of  exports,  1,958,5721  There  were  in  the 
colony  26,220  horses,  310,400  homed  cattle,  2,075,805  sheep,  and  38,199 
pigs. 

Western  Australia. — The  population  in  1857  was  13,601.  The  revenue 
was  40,9231,  and  the  expenditure  45,0921  The  shipping  entered  was  117 
vessels,  59,822  tons;  and  cleared,  116  vessels,  59,452  tons.  The  value  of 
imports  was  94,5321,  and  of  exports  59,9471  There  were  in  the  colony 
7,214  horses,  26,897  homed  cattle,  198,386  sheep,  8,651  swine,  and 
1,532  goats. 

Tasmania. — The  population  in  1857  was  81,492.  The  revenue  was 
423,9731,  and  the  expenditure  395,6331  The  eJiipping  entered  was  1,021 
vessels,  164,008  tons ;  and  cleared,  1,032  vessels,  167,058  tons..  The  value 
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of  imports  was  l,27l9087Z.9  and  of  exports  1^354,6552.     There  were  19^857 
horses^  80,144  cattle,  1,912,423  sheep,  34,237  swine,  and  2,633  goats. 

New  Zealand^ — The  population  in  1857  was  52,155.  The  revenue  was 
248,2572.  The  shipping  entered  was  289  vessels,  78,309  tons ;  and  cleared, 
283  vessels,  76,524  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  992,995t ;  and  of 
exports,  369,395Z.  There  were  in  the  colony  10,589  horses,  106,502  cattle, 
1,051,374  sheep,  40,318  swine,  10,089  goats,  and  104  mules  and  asses. 
The  land  under  crop  waa — cultivated,  121,648  acres ;  fenced,  190,088  acres. 

Asia. 

Hong  Kong. — The  area  was  29  square  miles.  The  population  in  1857 
was  77,094.  The  revenue  was  58,842t,  and  the  expenditure  65,498^ 
The  shipping  entered  was  1,070  vessels,  541,063  tons.  There  were  im- 
ported 29,400  chests  of  opium;  and  5,942,763/.  treasure. 

Labuan. — The  population  in  1857  was  1,302.  The  revenue  was  5,1652., 
and  the  expenditure  4,7692.  The  shipping  entered  was  35  vessels,  11.328 
tons;  and  cleared,  32  vessels,  9,167  tons.  The  value  of  imports  was  25,2572., 
and  of  exports  7,0352. 

Ceylon. — The  population  in  1857  was  722,534.  The  revenue  was 
578,0282.,  and  the  expenditure  535,8032.  The  shipping  entered  was  3,624 
vessels,  444,781  tons ;  and  cleared,  3,594  vessels,  431,782  tons.  The  value 
of  imports  was  3,106,6642.,  and  of  exports  2,588,4602.  The  exports  com- 
prised 887,959  lbs.  cinnamon,  602,265  cwts.  coflTee,  and  1,767,413  cwts. 
cocoa-nut  oil.  The  crops  were  5,750,629  bushels  paddy,  778,646  bushels 
fine  grain,  959,425  bushels  coffee,  4,755  bushels  pepper.  108,520  lbs.  cotton, 
3,531,202  lbs.  tobacco.  There  were  in  Ceylon  3,317  horses,  688,073  horned 
cattle,  45,385  goats,  and  46,279  sheep.  The  wages  were: — Western  Pro- 
vinces—domestic, 6d.  per  day ;  predial,  15«.  to  22.  10«.  per  month ;  trades,  6cL 
¥jr  day.  Western  Provinces,  and  22.  58.  to  32.  per  month  other  provinces, 
he  pearl  fishery  of  1857  was  remarkable  rather  for  the  abundance  of  the 
oysters  than  for  the  richness  of  the  produce.  150  boats  were  employed, 
averaging  ten  tons  each,  and  carrying  750  divers,  with  crews  of  1,125  men. 
The  total  number  of  ovsters  brought  on  ^hore,  including  Government  and 
divers' shares  (one-third),  was  32,453,053  ;  the  average  per  day,  1,411,002, 
and  per  boat,  19,983.  Some  boats,  however,  picked  up  as  many  as  20,000, 
25,000,  30,000,  and  even  33,000  oysters,  and  a  large  number  from  20,000 
to  25,000  daily.  The  150  boats  were  told  off  in  two  divisions  of  75  each, 
and  sent  out  alternately ;  and  it  was  only  twice  that  the  rule  was  infringed, 
90  boats  having  been  employed.  The  immense  mass  of  oysters  brought  on 
shore,  amounting  nearly  to  one  and  a  half  million  a  day,  and  sometimes 
reaching  two  millions,  was  very  favourable  to  the  buyers,  the  superinten- 
dent being  anxious  to  clear  the  kotoos  before  the  proauce  of  the  next  day 
came  in,  and  prices  consequently  ranged  from  7  i  to  16  rupees,  at  which 
rates,  however,  a  gross  receipt  of  20,3642.  was  realized. 

Africa. 
NataL— The  population  in  1857  was  121,068,  of  whom  112,906  were 
coloured.     The  revenue  was  45,7332.,  and  the  expenditure  41,635^     The 
shipping  entered  was  40. vessels,  8,117  tons;  and  cleared,  41  vessels,  7,973 
tons.    The  value  of  imports  was  184,5492. ;  and  of  exports,  82,4972. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  population  was  267,096.     The  revenue  in 
1857  was  491,5252. ;  and  the  expenditure,  460,6762.     The  shipping  entered, 
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1,132  vessels,  382,112  tons;  and  cleared,  1,085  ressels,  362,890  tons. 
The  yalae  of  imports  was  2,637,192^  ;  and  of  exports,  1,988,406^  There 
were,  in  1855,  138,947  horses,  9,757  asses  and  males,  448,386  catde, 
7,716,145  sheep  and  goats.  The  produce  was — 8,224,962  lbs.  of  wool, 
664,253  lbs.  of  tallow,  43,237  hides,  622,491  skins. 

Sl  Helena. — In  1857  the  revenae  was  19,8372. ;  and  the  ezpenditoie, 
20,2832.     The  value  of  imports  was  132,3542. ;  and  of  exports,  35,139L 

Gold  Coaet — In  1857  the  revenue  was  7,4082.;  and  the  expenditore, 
7,4922.  The  shipping  entered  was  429  vessels,  107,701  tons ;  and  cleared, 
429  vessels,  107,701  tons.  The  value  of  imports,  118,2702. ;  and  exports, 
124,3942. 

Sierra  Leone. — ^The  population  in  1857  was  40,383.  The  revenne  was 
33,0682. ;  and  the  expenditure,  30,5822.  The  shipping  entered  was  335 
vessels,  51,792  tons ;  and  cleared,  320  vessels,  51,225  tons.  The  value  of 
imports  was  172,3152. ;  and  of  exports,  288,7282. 

Gambia. — ^In  1857  the  revenue  was  16,4342. ;  and  the  expenditure, 
17,7372.  The  shipping  entered,  221  vessels,  32,894  tons ;  and  cleared,  222 
vessels,  33,433  tons.  The  value  of  imports,  118,6202.;  and  of  exports, 
201,6282. 

EUBOFE. 

Gibraltar. — The  population  was  17,376.'  In  1857  the  revenae  was 
33,6032. ;  and  the  expenditure,  33,0102.  The  shipping  entered  was  4,533 
vessels,  879,896  tons ;  and  cleared,  4,443  vessels,  868,512  tons. 

Malta. — ^The  area  was  115  sauare  miles;  iki&  population,  140,303.  In 
1857  the  revenue  was  132,6821,  and  the  expenditure  134,4432.  There 
belonged  to  Malta  186  vessels,  31,680  tons.  The  shipping  entered  was 
2,856  vessels,  432,996  tons;  and  cleared,  2,872  vessels,  431,293  tons.  The 
value  of  imports  was  2,361,0462. ;  and  of  exports,  1,850,8722. 

Ionian  hlande. — The  population  was  227,230.  In  1857  the  revenue  was 
110,3112.;  and  the  expenditure,  140,1372.  The  shipping  entered,  2,751 
vessels,  343,494  tons;  and  cleared,  2,837  vessels,  352,163  tons.  The 
value  of  imports,  1,092,0512.,  and  of  exports,  771,6382. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  (EAST  INDIA). 

Return  oftke  Namesy  Salaries ,  Dates  of  Appointment^  and  Nature  of  Officii  of 

all  Judicial  Ojfficere  of  the  Crown,  Law  Officers  of  the   Crown,  and  other 

principal  Officers  connected  with  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  East 

Indies,  and  specifying  such  Officers  as  shall  have  belonged  to  the  Legal 

Profession  in  £Sngland.     (Mr.  Grogan.)    25th  July,  1858.     (392.) 

Thb  Chief  Justice  of  India  had  a  salary  of  6,945  rupees  a  month,  or  8,3001 

a  year ;  the  Puisne  Judges,  5,209  rupees,  or  6,200/L  a  year ;  the  Advocate 

General,  3,448  rupees  a  month,  or  4,0002.  a  year.     The  Chief  Justice  in 

Fort  St  George  and  of  Bombay  have  a  monthly  salary  each  of  5,000  rupees, 

or  6,0002.  a  year ;  the  Puisne  Judges  of  Fort  St  George  and  Bombay  We 

a  montUv  salary  of  4,166  rupees,  or  5,0002.  a  year;  the  Advocate-General 

of  Fort  ot  George  has  a  monthly  salary  of  2,175  rupees,  or  2,6002.  a  year ; 

and  that  of  Bombay  of  1,600  rupees,  or  1,9002.  a  year. 
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MILITIA. 


Jiepart  of  the  Camin%B8ioner$  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  JEstabliahmenty 
Organization^  Government,  and  Direction  of  the  Militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom* 

Thb  commission  was  issued  on  the  8th  June^  1858^  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  Viscount  Hardin^e,  Lord  Methuen,  Sir  Frederick 
Stoyin,  Colonel  R.  R  Douglas,  Colonel  J.  K.  Ripon,  Colonel  J.  Wilson 
Patten,  Colonel  R.  T.  Oilpin,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  A.  Shafto  Adair. 

On  the  17th  January,  1859,  the  Commissioners  reported  as  follows: — 
The  principal  points  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed,  have  been — 

1st.  The  position  of  the  adjutants,  surgeons,  and  quartermasters  of  the 
militia. 

2ndly.  What  further  regulations  can  be  adopted  and  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  desertions  and  double  enrolments  in  the  militia. 

3dly.  The  accommodation  now  provided  for  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
militia,  and  for  the  custody  of  the  militia  stores,  and  what  measures  can  be 
adopted  for  improving  the  same. 

4thly.  The  best  method  of  quarterin^r  the  disembodied  regiments  of  the 
militia  during  the  period  they  are  called  out  for  training. 

5thly.  What  measures  can  be  adopted  to  make  the  militia  more  efficient^ 
and  especially  with  reference  to.  the  number  of  days  for  which  the  regiments 
of  militia  are  called  out  for  training. 

We  proceed  to  call  your  Majesty's  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  the  militia  force  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a  view  of  suggesting  such  measures  as  appear  to  us  to  be  requisite  for 
rendering  it  more  efficient  for  military  purposes. 

Establiehment,  OrganizaUofi,  Sfc. — In  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  there 
are  several  regiments  whose  establishment  of  privates  is  below  500,  while 
in  Scotland,  where  the  quotas  are  below  that  number,  two  or  more  counties 
are  frequently  joined  together  to  form  one  battalion.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  system  prevailing  in  Scotland  has  secured  both  economy 
and  efficiency,  without  detracting  from  the  county  character  of  the  force, 
and  are  of  opinion  that,  with  these  objects,  and  with  a  view  of  checking 
double  enrolments^  it  would  be  desirable  to  amalgamate  the  small  corps  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle.  We 
believe  that  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  to  corps 
of  militia  artillery.  We  think  it  desirable  that  regiments  of  militia  should 
be  restricted  to  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  resident  in  the  county  to  which 
the  corps  belongs  ^  and  in  counties  where  there  are  more  than  one  regiment, 
to  their  own  districts.  The  area  of  these  districts  should  be  determined  by 
the  lordsJientenant  of  counties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  your  Majesty  s 
Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  but  we  recommend  that  such  restrictions  as  to 
districts  should  not  be  held  to  apply  to  corps  of  militia  artillery,  which 
should  be  raised  only  in  maritime  counties.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
ace  at  which  volunteers  may  be  accepted  be  from  16  to  40  years,  and  that 
the  present  standard  of  height  be  reduced  from  five  feet  four  inches  to  five 
feet,  the  number  of  volunteers  of  this  reduced  standard  in  each  regiment 
being  determined  by  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  but  tnat  the 
existing  regulations  regarding  the  age  and  standard  of  militia  artillery  corps, 
in  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform, 
SERIE8B.  O  [2«l] 
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should  remain  in  force.  By  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation  of  a 
reduced  standard^  the  ranks  of  the  militia  would  be  reinforced  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  and  active  volunteers  who  are  at  present  ex- 
cluded from  a  service  into  which  they  might  in  our  opinion  be  enrolled  without 
impairing  its  efficiency.  We  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  secure  the 
services  of  those  volunteers  whose  period  of  service  is  about  to  expire,  and 
with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  re-enroll,  we  recommend, — ^That  any  militia- 
man at  any  time  during  the  last  twelve  months  of  his  term  of  engagement 
may,  if  approved  by  his  commanding  officer,  be  re-engaged  to  serve  fw 
another  term  of  five  years ;  and  that  on  re-enrolment  ne  be  settled  with 
for  the  residue  of  his  bounty  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  completed 
the  full  term  of  his  original  engagement,  in  addition  to  any  other  advantages 
to  which  he  may  be  at  the  time  entitled.  2ndly.  That  on  re-attestation 
good-conduct  pay  and  rewards  be  granted  to  these  volunteers  during  training 
or  embodiment,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  laid  down  by  your 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  3rdly.  The  above-named  volunteers 
who  may  have  served  one  year  in  an  embodied  state  might  be  relieved  on 
their  re-enrolment  from  attendance  at  the  annual  training;  and  during 
disembodiment,  be  only  assembled  for  muster  or  rifle  practice  for  8u<£ 
a  number  of  days  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  have  not 
only  gone  through  a  long  period  of  service,  but  who,  from  having  served  in 
emboaied  corps  more  than  a  year,  are  in  such  a  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency  as  to  justify  us  in  recommending  this  partial  exemption  from 
attendance  at  the  training ;  we  think  that  this  suggestion,  if  adopted,  would 
operate  as  an  additional  inducement  to  the  men  to  re-enrol,  and  be  the  means 
of  effecting  a  considerable  saving  in  expenditure.  There  is  another  class  of 
men  whose  enrolment  into  the  militia  would  increase  its  efficiency ;  namely, 
those  soldiers  who  are  or  may  be  annually  discharged  from  your  Majesty's 
regular  forces  under  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act,  a  certain  proportion  of 
whom  do  not,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  re-enlist  for  the  further  term  of 
service.  We  think  men  of  this  class  who  have  been  discharged  with  g|ood 
characters,  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
provided  they  are  resident  in  the  county  in  which  the  regiment  they  may 
join  is  raised,  and  we  recommend  that  these  men  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  above-mentioned  militiamen.  We  also  recommend  that  a 
free  and  complete  kit  be  allowed  to  every  volunteer  on  enrolment  We  now 
proceed  to  call  your  Majesty's  attention  to  the  position  of  the  regimental 
officers,  more  especially  as  regards  their  instruction,  promotion,  pay,  and 
allowances.  We  recommend,  with  a  view  of  increasing  their  efficiency, — That 
officers  of  militia  not  above  the  rank  of  captain,  who  have  not  held  com- 
missions in  your  Majesty's  forces,  be  attached,  on  first  appointment,  for 
instruction  to  the  head-quarters  of  their  corps,  or  to  a  regiment  or  depot  of 
the  line,  for  such  a  period  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  your  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  that  they  should  draw  a  daily  pay  of  five 
shillings  during  that  period.  That  officers  of  militia  artillery  who  have  not 
served  in  the  Koyal  Artillery,  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  or  the  artillery  of 
your  Majesty's  Indian  military  forces,  be  attached  under  similar  regulations 
and  allowance  of  pay  to  the  head -quarters  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  Wool- 
wich, or  other  artillery  garrisons  of  the  first  class,  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  themselves  for  their  duties  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  That 
officers  o\  disembodied  corps  be  attached  for  instruction  to  embodied  corps, 
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or  for  the  purpose  of  serving  with  them,  with  the  consent  of  the  officer 
commanding,  provided  there  are  vacancies  in  the  corresponding  ranks. 
We  also  recommend  that  promotion,  as  a  general  rule,  should  take  place  hy 
senioritv ;  and  that  in  those  instances  in  which  any  departure  from  this 
principle  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable,  reasons  be  assigned 
and  accompany  the  nomination  to  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  That  before  promotion  subaltern  officers  of  the  militia  should  pass  a 
practical  military  examination  before  a  board  composed  of  three  officers, 
one  of  whom  should  not  be  below  the  rank  of  field  officer.  That  colonels  of 
the  militia  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  aJs  regards  pay  as  lieu- 
tenant^oolonels  commanding  regiments  of  the  line  holding  the  rank  of 
brevet-colonel,  and  that  no  pay  be  issued  to  any  colonel  who  does  not  bond 
fide  assume  the  command  of  his  regiment  That  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
altern officers,  lodging  allowance  be  granted  during  training,  according  to 
the  rates  now  allowS  to  officers  of  the  corresponding  rank  in  your  Ma- 
jesty's army,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  officer  commanding  that  convenient 
billets  cannot  be  procured.  Having  ventured  to  recommend  te  your 
Majesty  the  adoption  of  these  several  measures  with  reference  te  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  militia  force,  we  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  obedience  to 
your  Majesty's  instructions,  those  points  which  come  under  the  several 
heads  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

Position  of  Adjutants. — Having  maturely  weighed  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  whom  we  have  examined  on  this  subject,  we  recommend — That 
in  future  the  appointment  of  adjutants  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
colonels  or  lieutenant-colonels  commandant  (as  the  case  may  be)  through  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  counties.  That  such  alteration  be  made  in  the  present  law 
respecting  the  appointment  of  officers  late  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  service  to  militia  regiments  in  Great  Britain  as  may  assimilate 
it  with  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Militia  Act.  That  adjutants  appointed 
to  regiments  of  militia,  who  have  not  held  commissions  for  five  years  in 
your  Majesty's  regular  forces,  or  in  your  Majesty's  Indian  army,  be  not 
allowed  to  rank  as  captains  until  they  shall  have  served  five  years  in  the 
militia.  That  adjutants  of  artillery  regiments  of  militia  be  selected  exclu- 
sively from  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  or  the  artillery  of  your  Majesty's  Indian 
forces.  That  the  present  system  of  paying  the  adjutants  of  militia,  partly 
by  daily  pay  and  partly  by  uncertain  and  fluctuating  allowances,  for  various 
duties,  be  discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  marching  money,  travelling 
allowances,  and  allowances  as  acting  paymaster,  and  that  the  following  fixed 

Kiy  and  allowances  be  granted,  viz. : — ^r ay,  lOs.  a  day.  Lodging  money  and 
el  and  light,  2s,  Sd.  a  day.  Forage  allowance,  2s,  a. day.  Allowance  for 
a  servant,  if  actually  kept.  Is.  a  day.  And  SL  per  company  in  lieu  of  all 
allowances  for  enrolment  and  other  duties.  That  those  adjutants  of  militia 
who  are  called  upon  on  disembodiment  for  a  new  policy  of  assurance  firom 
the  British  Guarantee  Association,  as  security  for  their  acts  as  paymasters, 
should  be  reimbursed  by  Government  for  the  additional  expenses  thus 
incurred.  That  adjutants  of  militia  should  have  the  option  oi  retiring  at 
the  age  of  sixty  on  the  allowances  prescribed  by  the  Annual  Pay  and 
Clothing  Act.  That  pensions  be  conferred  upon  the  widows  of  adjutants 
of  militia,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  laid  down  by  your  Majesiy's 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  That  the  honorary  rank  of  major  be  conferred 
upon  adjutants  of  militia  retiring  upon  pension,  on  the  recommendation  of 
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the  officer  commanding,  subject  to  the  approval  of  your  Majesty^  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War. 

Surgeons. — With  reference  to  the  present  position  of  the  surgeons  of 
militia,  we  are  precluded  by  the  instmctions  received  from  your  majesty 
through  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  from  considering 
the  question  of  placing  them  on  the  permanent  staff  of  the  disembodied 
militia,  inasmuch  as  permanent  employment  in  such  a  manner  cannot, 
in  our  opinion,  be  recommended  for  the  performance  of  militia  duties 
alone.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  alteration  in  the  present  position 
of  surgeons  of  disembodied  militia,  we  think  that  the  surgeons  of  those 
regiments  which  may  be  called  up  by  companies  or  detachments,  as 
hereafter  recommended,  should  receive  3(i  per  week,  exclusive  of  the 
allowance  for  medicines,  for  every  volunteer  who  shall  be  present  at  head- 
quarters, in  addition  to  the  present  allowance  for  medical  attendance  on 
the  members  of  the  permanent  staff,  their  wives  and  children,  and  that 
the  same  allowance  should  be  granted  for  every  recruit  who  on  enrolment 
may  be  attached  to  head-quarters  for  the  period  specified  in  the  subse- 
quent clauses  of  our  report.  We  venture  to  draw  your  Majesty's  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken  on  this  subject,  ^and  especially 
to  the  very  high  terms  in  which  Dr.  Gibson,  the  inspector  general 
of  hospitals  at  Aldershott,  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  these 
officers. 

Quartermasters. — Having  suggested  to  your  Majesty  that  the  establish- 
ment of  militia  corps  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  not  be  less  than  500 
privates  each,  we  recommend  that  quartermasters  be  appointed  to  the 
permanent  staff  of  these  several  corps,  who  shall  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  officer  commanding,  or  in  his  absence,  of  the  adjutant  We  consider 
that  the  present  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  drawn  by  these  officers  are 
sufficient 

Paymasters. — We  recommend  that  the  appointment  of  paymasters  to 
embodied  regiments  of  militia  be  made  in  future  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  We  further  recommend 
that  the  sons  of  commissioned  officers  who  are  on  or  may  be  appointed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  permanent  staff  of  military  corps  be  admitted  to 
the  same  advantages  at  the  Royal  Military  Colleges  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  corresponding 
rank  in  your  Majesty's  army. 

Non-commissioned  Officers^  Drummers,  and  Buglers. — We  call  your 
Majesty's  attention  to  the  present  establishment  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
non-cx>mmissioned  officers,  drummers,  and  buglers  of  the  permanent  staff. 
We  conceive  that  the  efficiency  of  the  militia  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  permanent  staffii  as  depdts  of  instruction ;  and  with 
this  view  we  recommend,  first,  that  the  present  establishment  of  the  per- 
manent staff  be  increased  as  follows : — One  orderly  room  clerk,  one  addi- 
tional sergeant  as  acting  hospital  sergeant,  one  drum  or  bugle-major,  one 
sergeant  mstructor  of  musketry*  The  present  raies  of  pay  and  allowances 
durmg  disembodiment  have  failed  to  secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  best 
sergeants  on  their  discharge  from  your  Majesty's  army,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  pay  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  drummers,  and  buglers  be 
increasea.  We  believe  that  the  existing  rates  were  granted  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  trades  and  other 
avocations  when  not  on  military  duty ;  and  we  consider  that  this  practice 
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of  aUowin^  ihem  to  engage  in  ciyil  employment  is  iiynrions  to  their  effi- 
ciency, and  one  which  shoold  no  longer  be  permitted^  Thej  should,  in 
oar  opinion,  in  fntore  draw  the  same  rates  as  are  now  admitted  daring 
embodiment  We  farther  recommend  that,  during  disembodiment,  the 
drum-majors,  and  bngle-majors,  and  colour-sergeants  of  the  permanent  staff 
be  permitted  to  wear  the  designations  of  their  respective  ranks ;  that  such 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  permanent  staiF  who,  previously  to  their 
final  discharge  from  the  army  upon  pension,  shall  have  become  entitled  by 
lon^  service  and  good  conduct  to  be  recommended  for  the  good-service 
meaal  and  gratuity,  should  receive  the  medal  alone,  although  the  gratuity 
may  from  army  appropriations  be  not  available ;  that  the  children  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  drummers,  and  buglers  of  the  permanent  staff  be 
allowed  the  same  advantages,  in  regard  to  attending  military  schools^  as  are 
accorded  to  the  children  of  barrack-sergeants. 

Desertions  and  Double  Enrolments. — We  have  examined  this  Question 
with  the  anxious  care  which  it  demands,  and  having  taken  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  others,  whose  experience  appeared 
likely  to  assist  our  judgment,  we  now  offer  to  your  Majesty  such  recom- 
menoations  as  appear  to  us  to  be  required,  with  a  view  of  checking  the 
eyils  so  much  complained  o£  One  of  the  measures  which,  in  our  opinion, 
might  be  adopted  most  advantageously  for  this  purpose,  consists  in  requiring 
that  every  volimteer  should,  on  enrolment,  be  trained  at  the  head-quarters 
of  his  corps  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-eight  days.  We  recommend 
this  with  a  view  of  affording  to  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  permanent  staff  greater  facilities  in  identifying  the  recruits  so 
enrolled,  as  we  conceive  that  such  a  system  will,  irrespective  of  other 
advantages,  operate  beneficially  in  attaming  the  object  in  view.  The 
instalment  of  oounty  due  to  the  recruit  on  enrolment  should  not,  in  our 
opinion,  if  the  above  recommendation  be  adopted,  be  made  payable  to  him 
until  he  shall  have  completed  his  service  of  twenty-eiffht  days.  We 
reconmiend  as  a  further  check  upon  desertion  and  double  enrolment, — 
That  a  day  be  fixed  for  the  annual  training  of  every  regiment  of  militia, 
which  day  should  be  publicly  notified  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and 
every  volunteer  be  held  liable  to  appear  at  the  heaa-quarters  of  his  corps 
upon  the  day  appointed.  That  the  militia  force  should  be  trained  annually, 
and,  as  far  as  the  local  circumstances  of  the  several  districts  will  permii^ 
simultaneously.  That  volunteers  who  after  enrolment  may  desire  to  change 
their  place  of  residence  should,  on  application  to  the  a<^'utant  of  the  corps 
in  which  they  are  enrolled,  be  transferred  by  certificate  m)m  the  command- 
ing officer  or  adjutant  for  the  remainder  of  their  service  to  the  regiment  of 
the  county  to  which  they  may  have  removed ;  such  certificate  to  be  sent  to 
the  adjutant  of  the  regunent  to  which  the  volunteer  may  be  transferred. 
That  commanding  officers  of  regunents  be  authorized  to  pay  bounty  quar- 
terly on  obtaining  the  sanction  of  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  That  with  the.  view  of  removing  aU  doubt  upon  the  question,  a 
militia  deserter  be  held  liable  to  be  punished  as  such,  either  by  the  civil 
power  under  the  existing  militia  laws,  or  by  a  district  or  regimental  court- 
martial,  as  may  be  directed  by  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
whenever  the  offender  may  be  apprehended,  althougn  the  term  of  his 
engagement  may  have  expired,  ^hat  a  minimum  penaltjr  be  enacted  for 
all  cases  of  desertion,  fraudulent  enlistment,  or  absence  from  training,  on 
conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.    That  volunteers  unlawfrdly  absent 
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from  trsdning  should  be  held  liable  to  fiilfil  their  engagement  bj  serving 
another  year  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trainings  from  which 
they  may  have  absented  tnemselves.  That  volunteers  who  shall  have 
unlawfully  absented  themselves  from  training,  or  who  shall  have  fraudu- 
lently enlisted  into  your  Majesty's  forces,  or  who  shall  fraudulently  enrol 
into  more  than  one  corps  of  militia,  or  more  than  once  in  the  same  corps, 
shall  be  liable,  in  whatever  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  he  may  be  appre- 
hended, to  the  penalties  now  imposed  by  the  militia  laws,  on  conviction 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  volun- 
teers fraudulentlv  enlistmg  into  more  than  one  militia  regiment  may,  in 
addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  other  punishment  for  this  offence,  be  ordered 
by  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  serve  in  any  one  of  the 
militia  regiments  in  which  he  may  have  thus  enrolled,  and  be  placed  under 
stoppages  out  of  the  next  bounty,  or  out  of  his  daily  pay,  if  the  regiment  in 
which  he  shall  have  been  ordered  to  serve  be  embodied,  to  the  amount  of 
the  loss  occasioned  by  such  fraudulent  enrolment,  and  that  he  forfeit  all 
bounty  which  may  have  previously  become  due  to  him.  That  the  penalty 
for  making  false  replies  to  the  queries  put  to  volunteers  on  enrolment  be 
assimilated  to  that  now  in  force  for  making  false  replies  on  attestation  into 
your  Majesty's  regular  forces.  That  in  aggravated  cases  of  fraudulent 
enlistment,  enrolment,  or  desertion,  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  be  authorized  to  direct  the  offenders  to  be  tried  by  district  or  regi- 
mental court-martial.  That  militia  volunteers  who  shaU  fraudulently 
enlist  into  your  Majesty's  regular  forces,  or  fraudulently  enrol  into  more 
than  one  militia  regiment,  or  more  than  once  in  the  same  regiment,  be 
declared  deserters,  and  liable  to  punishment  as  such.  We  nave  now 
enumerated  various  recommendations  which  we  think  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  with  the  view  of  checking  a  system  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  very  prevalent  We  have  not  been  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  other  measures  which  might  possibly  be  advocated  with  the 
same  view,  such  measures  being  necessarily  connected  with  the  course  of 
inquiry  which  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  special  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  the  Commission  appointed  by  your  Majesty  to  inquire  into 
the  recruiting  of  your  Majesty's  army. 

Accommodation  of  Permanent  Staff  and  Custody  of  the  Militia  Stores, — 
We  find  that  in  1853  coimties  were  required,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
militia  laws,  to  provide  quarters  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  01  the  permanent  staff;  that  in  the  subsequent  year  an  Act 
was  passed  leaving  the  provision  of  such  quarters  to  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  county ;  and  that  practically  many  counties  have  not 
even  provided  accommodation  for  the  proportion  above  alluded  to.  We 
therefore  recommend,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  that  the 
whole  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  permanent  staff  be  provided 
by  the  counties  with  proper  quarters  in  or  near  the  storehouses^  and  that  a 

auarter  be  also  proviaed  for  the  residence  of  the  drummers  and  buglers  of 
be  permanent  staff.  We  have  to  suggest  that  a  fixed  sum  per  annum  on 
the  actual  and  necessary  outlay  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  counties 
in  consideration  of  the  additional  quarters  so  provided.  Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  cases  of  property  entailed  or  in  trust,  situated  in  or  near  to 
the  militia  storehouses,  which  cannot  at  present  be  legally  disposed  of;  we 
recommend  that  aU  holders  of  such  property  should  be  empowered  by  law 
to  convey,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  ''  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
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Act^  As  regards  the '' custody  of  the  militia  stores^''  it  appears  to  ns  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  are  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  if  carried  out 

Quartering  of  Disembodied  Regiments  of  Militia  during  Training. — We 
are  of  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  billet 
money  from  l^d.  to  4^.  per  diem  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
of  this  year,  the  public  interests  require  that  some  mode  of  quartering  the 
disembodied  corp  of  militia  during  the  period  they  are  called  out  for 
training  other  than  in  billets  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  adopted. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  of  quartering  disem- 
bodied corps  when  called  out  for  training  in  barracks  in  Great  Britain,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  us  to  apply  to  Ireland  to  the  same  extent,  as  there 
have  been  of  late  years  a  certain  number  of  unoccupied  barracks  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  available  for  a  proportion  of  the  disem- 
bodied force  in  that  country.  Other  modes  of  quartering  the  force  might 
be  adopted  according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  different  counties, 
and  with  this  view,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  different  suggestions 
which  have  come  under  our  notice,  those  most  worthy  of  adoption  appear 
to  us  to  be — 1st  That  disembodiol  corps  might  be  placed  under  canvas 
wherever  practicable.  2nd.  That  a  proportion  of  disembodied  regiments 
during  their  period  of  training  might  be  quartered  in  the  existing  barracks 
or  camps  wherever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  and  practicable  for  regi- 
ments of  the  line  to  vacate  them  temporarily.  3rd.  Tnat  huts  or  barrad:s 
might  be  erected  in  certain  districts  in  which  disembodied  c^rps  might  be 
quartered  by  companies  in  such  places  as  may  afford  facilities  for  rifle  prac- 
tice. We  ftuther  suggest,  with  reference  to  the  accommodation  to  be 
provided  for  the  volunteers  who  may  be  attached,  on  enrolment,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  their  corps  for  twenty-eight  days,  that  quarters  for  a  certain 
percentage  of  volunteers  be  provided  at  the  head-quarters  of  disembodied 
corps  such  percentage  being  determined  for  each  regiment  according  to  its 
establishment,  and  that  a  fixed  sum  be  paid  annually  to  the  coimties  by 
the  Government,  in  lieu  of  billet  money  for  the  volunteers  who  may  be  so 
provided  with  quarters.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  considerable 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  appropriate  buildings  for  the  sick  of 
disembodied  regiments  of  militia  during  the  period  thejr  are  called  out  for 
training.  We  accordingly  deem  it  advisable  that  a  regimental  hospital  for 
each  regiment,  capable  of  containing  3  per  cent  upon  the  effectives,  be  pro- 
vided at  the  head-quarters,  either  by  the  county  receiving  an  annual  albw- 
ance  for  the  same,  or  by  the  Government 

Training  of  Infantry  Mibtia. — As  regards  the  number  of  days  for  which 
each  regiment  should  be  called  out  for  training,  we  gather  from  the  evidence 
l)efore  us  that  a  minimum  period  of  twenty-one  days  is  insufficient,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  proportions  of  this  period  which  are  necessarily  devoted 
to  other  duties  than  those  of  drill  and  instruction,  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  number  of  days'  training  for  each  corps  should  be  not  less  than 
twenty-eight  We  have  already  suggested,  with  a  view  of  affording 
greater  facilities  for  identification,  and^thereby  checking  desertions,  that 
volunteers  should,  on  enrolment,  be  trained  at  head-quarters  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twenty-eight  days.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  detachments 
of  recruits^  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  will  have  attained  considerable 
proficiency  in  that  fundamental  drill  which  is  so  essential  On  the  same 
principle,  and  with  the  object  of  attaining  complete  efficiency  in  initial  drill, 
we  propose  that  volunteers,  who  have  never  served  in  emoodied  corps  or 
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been  trained,  shonld  be  assembled  at  their  faead^qnarters,  by  companies  or 
detachments,  for  the  same  period,  as  it  cannot  be  doabted  diat  men  are  more 
easily  and  efficiently  instracted  in  small  than  in  large  numbers  in  primary 
drill,  especially  when  the  drill  instructors  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
bestow  the  care  and  attention  so  requisite  in  forming  the  recruit  Musketry 
instruction  for  the  militia  requires  immediate  attention.  The  evidence  of 
Major-General  Hay,  inspector-general  of  musketry  instruction  at  Hythe,  is 
most  valuable  on  this  head,  not  only  as  regards  the  intelligence  and 
efficiency  of  those  militia  officers  who  have  qualified  themselves  at  that 
establismnent,  but  as  remds  the  importance  of  extending  to  the  disem- 
bodied militia  generally  Uie  means  of  musketry  instruction.  It  appears  to 
us  most  desirable  that  such  facilities  for  instrucdon  should  be  afforded  to 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  disembodied  militia 
who  may  be  detached  to  Hythe  or  elsewhere  for  this  purpose  as  will  enable 
all  militia  corps,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  be  provided  with  a 
properly  qualified  instructor  of  musketry  at  head-quarters.  We  are  aware 
that  difficulties  with  respect  to  suitable  rifle  ranges  in  tiie  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  head-ouarters  of  regiments  may  arise.  It  is  ure- 
sumed,  however,  that  these'  difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  sending,  m>m 
time  to  time,  detachments  of  regiments  for  ball  practice  to  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  range,  whether  on  the  sea  coast  or  elsewhere.  We  think 
it  at  the  same  time  desirable  that  the  improved  rifles  be  furnished  to  all 
regiments  of  militia,  and  that  in  the  event  of  our  recommendations  beii^ 
carried  out  as  regards  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  of  a  reduced  standard, 
these  men  be  provided  with  a  suitable  arm.  We  have  also  to  suggest  that 
prizes  be  offered  for  rifle  practice  during  training. 

Training  of  ArtiUery  Militia. — We  proceed  to  call  your  Majesty's  atten- 
tion to  the  period  and  mode  of  traming  requisite  for  corps  of  militia 
artillery.  Before  doing  so,  it  should  be  considered  what  are  the  primary 
duties  of  this  branch  of  the  militia  service.  It  appears  that  it  was 
originally  intended,  when  these  corps  were  organized,  that  they  should  be 
employed  in  manning  forts  and  batteries  on  the  sea  coast,  thereby  liberating 
your  Majesty's  Royiu  Artillery  for  service  elsewhere,  whenever  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  perform  this  duty.  We  are,  accordingly,  of  opinion  that 
the  volunteers  of  these  corps  should  be  rendered  as  efficient  as  possible  as 
garrison  gunners,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  them  for  the  duties  above 
mentioned.  The  duties  of  garrison  artillery  being  so  numerous  and  so 
difficult  to  acquire,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
devoting  the  training  period,  as  far  as  possible,  to  artillery  drill,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  some  corps  more  attention  than  is  necessary  has 
been  paid  to  parade  movements  and  carbine  exercise,  and  in  many  instances 
unavoidably  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  means  of  artillery 
instruction.  We  therefore  recommend,-^ That  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  nature  of  these  duties,  all  corps  of  artillery  militia  should  be 
trained  by  successive  companies.  That  their  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion should  correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable  with  that  of  your 
Majesty's  Royal  Artillery.  That  these  companies  when  called  out  in 
succession  for  training  should  have  every  facility  afforded  them  for  heavy 
gun  and  repository  drill  during  that  period.  That  the  head-quarters  of 
each  corps  be  supplied  with  such  an  amount  of  artillery  stores  and  equip- 
ment as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  that 
their  head-quarters  be  at  appropriate  places  on  the  sea  coast,  or  in  the  im- 
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mediate  ricinity  of  coast  defences.  That  the  period  for  which  these  com- 
panies should  he  trained  be  not  less  than  twenty-eight  dajs,  and  that  the 
recruits  on  enrolment  be  attached  to  the  head-quarters  of  their  corps,  in 
Accordance  with  the  system  proposed  to  be  applied  to  infantry  regiments  of 
militia.  That  during  the  time  that  these  companies  may  be  called  out  for 
training  in  succession,  as  previously  suggested,  the  colonel  or  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant  (as  the  case  may  be)  be  considered  to  be  in  command, 
as  if  the  whole  battalion  were  assembled.  Tliat  the  other  field  officers 
should  be  detailed  by  the  officer  commanding,  for  the  duty  of  inspecting 
these  companies  from  time  to  time,  or  for  any  other  duty  whicli  may 
devolve  upon  them  in  their  capacity  as  field  officers.  That  such  duty 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  greatest  number  of  days  during  which  any 
company  or  detachment  may  oe  trained;  and  that  in  carrymg  out  the 
duties  of  inspection,  extending  over  the  whole  period  of  training  the 
regiment  by  successive  companies,  the  commanding  officer  should  not  be 
entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  for  a  greater  number  of  days  than  is  drawn 
by  any  other  officer  of  the  corps.  Captains  and  subaltern  officers  would, 
under  the  proposed  plan,  attend  the  training  of  theu*  respective  companies, 
and  by  this  means  acquire  great  experience  in  the  discipline  and  manage^ 
inent  of  their  men.  We  fiu'ther  rec6mmend,  as  a  measure  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  the  sergeants  of  the  permanent  staff  be  selected  from  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  gunners  of  the  Roval  Artillery,  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  or  the  Artillery  of  your  Majesty's  Indian  forces,  or  from 
duly  analified  volunteer  sergeants. 

Volunteering  to  the  Army.— The  regulations  under  which  militiamen 
volunteer  to  your  Majesty's  army  have  attracted  our  attention.  Under  the 
present  system  militiamen  may,  when  serving  in  embodied  corps,  volunteer 
at  any  time  to  your  Majesty's  army,  which  causes  not  only  inconvenience 
to  the  service,  but  also  intei'ference  with  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  We 
propose  that  such  corps  should  only  be  called  upon  periodically,  and  in 
sucn  proportion  to  the  effectives  (who  may  be  of  the  army  age  and 
standard)  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  your  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  due  notice  being  given  to  the  several  regiments 
so  callea  upon.  We  further  propose  that,  except  under  very  urgent  and 
pectdiar  circumstances,  volunteering  from  the  militia  to  your  Majesty's 
Koyal  Marines  be  no  longer  permitted. 

Jyotice  to  Regiments  prior  to  Disembodiment, — We  next  advert  to  the 
notice  given  to  regiments  prior  to  their  disembodiment,  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses having  complained  that  the  notice  generally  given  is  insufficient 
With  a  due  regaid  to  the  circumstances  under  which  regiments  of  militia 
are  embodied  and  disembodied,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 
giving  long  notice  on  either  of  these  occasions ;  but  in  order  to  give  ample 
tune  to  captains  of  companies  for  completing  their  accounts  on  disembodi- 
ment, and  to  the  volunteers  for  communicating  with  their  friends  with  the 
view  of  procuring  employment,  we  recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  in 
future  notice  of  disembodiment  be  given  to  these  corps  at  as  early  a  date  as 
may  be  practicable,  and  that  commanding  officers  of  regiments  should  give 
certificates  of  service  and  character  to  the  men. 

Memorials, — We  cannot  conclude  our  report  without  remark  upon  the 
several  memorials  from  the  adjutants,  surgeons,  paymasters,  and  quarter- 
masters of  militia  which  have  been  referred  to  us  for  consideration  by  your 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War.    We  have  duly  weighed,  considered, 
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and  taken  evidence  upon  the  several  questions  raised  in  these  memorials, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty  any  further  changes  in 
the  existing  regulations  beyond  those  which  we  nave  already  advocated. 
We  are  of  opinion^  at  the  same  time,  that  the  practice  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  officers  of  militia  of  the  above-named  ranks,  of  acting 
together  in  a  body  to  memorialize  the  authorities,  is  one  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  due  regard  for  military  discipline  which  should  pervade 
every  branch  of  your  Majesty's  service. 

Conclusion, — We  have  now,  in  obedience  to  yoiu*  Majesty's  commands, 
ventured  to  offer  such  recommendations  as  will  in  our  opinion  tend  to 
render  the  militia  of  this  country  more  efficient  for  military  purposes  on  the 
occasion  of  any  emergency.  We  are  confident  that  your  Majesty  may  rely 
on  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  for  keeping  its  ranks 
effective,  and  are  satisfied  that,  under  improved  regulations,  this  necessary 
arm  of  the  national  defence  will  prove  equal  to  those  duties  Which  it  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform,  and  be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  your 
Majesty's  regular  forces.     The  report  was  signed  by  all  the  commissioners. 

Colonel  Gilpin  entered  his  protest  against  three  points  of  the  Report,  and 
said : — *^  Though  fully  concurring  in  the  proposal  contained  in  tnat  para- 
graph, *  that  no  pav  be  issued  to  any  colonel  who  does  not  bond  fide  assmne 
the  command  of  nis  regiment,'  I  entirely  dissent  from  that  part  of  the 
paragraph  which  recommends  that  they  ^ould  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  regards  pay  as  lieutenant-colonels  commanding  regiments  of 
the  line  holding  the  rank  of  brevet  colonel.'  Colonels  of  militia  are  not 
colonels  by  brevet,  but  receive  the  commission  of  full  colonel,  with  all 
powers  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto;  they  are  also,  from  their 
position,  called  upon  for  larse  expenses  not  known  to  brevet-colonels  of 
the  line ;  and  it  would  therefore,  m  my  opinion,  be  unjust  to  these  officers 
to  degrade  them  either  by  a  reduction  m  their  rank,  or  by  a  paltry  reduc* 
tion  of  their  pay.  I  also  dissent  from  the  paragraphs  respecting  the 
accommodation  of  the  staff.  Whilst  entertaining  a  strong  opinion  that 
quarters  should  be  provided  for  the  permanent  staff  of  the  militia,  I  cannot 
recommend  that  any  extra  acommoaation  besides  that  already  pointed  out 
in  the  existing  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  furnished  by  the  counties ;  and 
although  it  is  suggested  that  a  fixed  sum  might  be  paid  annually  by  the 
Government  to  the  counties  in  consideration  of  such  accommodation,  I 
disapprove  of  any  increase  of  the  county  rates,  which  are  in  many  instances, 
to  my  knowledge,  already  overburdened,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that 
magistrates  would  not  be  justified  in  thus  speculating  with  the  money  of 
the  county  ratepayers.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  measure 
of  relieving  the  five-years'  men  who  re-enlist  by  partial  exemption  from 
attendance  at  the  annual  training,  is  one  of  very  doubtAil  expediency,  and 
that  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  trained  men  is  highly  calculated  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  force." 
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FOREIGN  SEBVICE  MESSENGERS. 


Papers  relating  to  ike  Emoluments  of  Her  Majestjfs  Foreign  Service 
Messengers  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

On  the  25th  September^  1858^  Lord  Malmesbary  addressed  a  circular  to 
her  Majesty's  ministers  abroad,  calling  their  attention  to  the  large  sum 
expended  on  account  of  the  foreign  service  messen^rs,  which,  in  the  year 
1856-57,  had  reached  32,3432i,  the  number  of  despatches  which  passed 
through  the  Foreimi  Office  having  been  about  60,000,  being  double  the 
number  of  1852.  -  Lord  Malmesbury  proposed  that  ^e  communications  by 
messengers  between  Paris  and  London  should  in  future  be  twice  a  week^ 
that  the  messengers  for  Constantinople,  St  Petersburg,  and  Copenhagen 
should  be  despatched  once  a  month,  instead  of  once  a  week,  as  formenv ; 
that  the  messengers  to  Vienna  should  be  sent  every  alternate  week ;  mr 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  Frankfort  once  a  month,  and  from  Cologne  by  a 
person  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  consul;  the  communication 
with  Italy  and  with  Madrid  to  be  carried  on  once  a  month,  by  persons 
employed  by  die  consul  at  Marseilles ;  and  the  messenger  to  the  Hague  to 
be  abolished  altogether.  Lord  Malmesbury  desired  such  ministers  to  use 
the  post  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  j;hat  the  telegrams  should  be  clear 
and  brief. 

On  the  4th  November,  Lord  Malmesbury  drew  up  a  memorandum  to  be 
communicated  to  the  foreign  service  messengers,  observing  that  on  striking 
the  average  of  the  aggregate  emoluments  of  each  foreign  service  messenger, 
in  1855,  1856,  and  1857,  it  was  found  to  be  800Z.  a  year,  while  the  average 
disbursements  of  each  messenger  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  travelling 
were  at  the  rate  of  about  687^  a  year.  The  total  expense  of  the  journeys 
for  those  three  years  amounted  to  37,0982^  16«.,  and  the  emoluments  derived 
from  a  salary  of  602.  a  year,  board  wa^  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6dL  a  day  in 
England  ana  13«.  4(2.  a  day  abroad,  and  a  mileage  profit  at  rates  varying 
in  amount  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  journeys  are  performed 
43,2152.  Is.  6d.,  making  a  total  of  80,3142.  4«.  No  alteration  having  been 
made  in  the  rates  of  salary  and  board  wages,  it  is  from  the  mileage  profit 
that  the  great  increase  of  emolument  has  resulted ;  the  messengers  are,  in 
fact,  earning  more  than  double  what  ihej  did  before  the  introduction  of 
railways.  W  hen  the  railway  system  was  mtroduced,  instead  of  the  mileage 
profit  of  fid  a  mile  previously  allowed  on  journeys  performed  in  carria^s,  a 
mileage  profit  of  ^d.  a  mile  was  allowed  on  journeys  performed  by  railway, 
but  the  acceleration  of  railway  travelling  has  proved  this  calculation  to  be 
erroneous,  and  therefore  Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  consider  it  right  to 
aUow  for  the  friture  more  than  2d.  a  mile.  He  also  proposed  that  instead  of 
a  salary,  board  wages,  and  mileage  profit,  a  fixed  yearly  salaiy  of  5002. 
should  be  paid  to  each  messenger.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  mes- 
senger service  is,  as  regards  emoluments,  a  species  of  lottery,  and  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  benefits  derived  from  it  oepends  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  gcKxi  fortune  of  the  several  messengers  in  regard  to  the  journeys 
which  it  may  fall  to  their  lot  to  perform ;  while  in  the  event  of  incapacity 
from  long-continued  sickness  a  messenger  may  during  many  months  ri^ceive 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  his  salary  and  board  wa^es,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  at  the  rate  of  less  than  2002.  a  year.  Unaer  the  new  system, 
however,  the  messenger,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  in  sickness  or 
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in  healthy  will  have  a  salary  of  500Z.  a  year  assored  to  them,  and  upon 
which  the  retiring  allowance  will  be  calculated. 

The  Queen's  messengers  memorialized  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  showing 
that  the  daily  expenses  of  travelling  abroad  cannot  be  estimated  at  an 
average  of  less  than  IL  Supposing  a  messenjger  to  be  occupied  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  hid  expenses  would  be  al^ut  2S0L,  ana  if  his  salary 
were  to  be  estimated  at  SOOL  a  year,  without  any  additional  allowance  for 
expenses  while  engaged  on  duty  abroad,  there  would  remain  onl^  the  sum 
of  2202.  for  his  labours,  the  support  of  his  famSy,  the  education  of  his 
children,  house-rent,  income-tax,  and  other  rates  and  taxes,  life  assurance 
as  a  provision  for  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  other  incidental 
expenses.  The  memorialists  concluded  by  praying  that  an  allowance 
adequate  to  hotel  bills  and  other  incidental  expenses,  13^.  4cL,  while  on 
duty  abroad  may  be  granted  to  them  in  addition  to  the  proposed  fixed 
salary  of  5002L  a  year. 

In  answer  to  the  memorial,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  only  consented  to 
increase  something  on  the  single  point  of  the  expense  of  living  abroad,  and 
fixed,  ia  consequence,  the  salary  of  the  messengers  at  5251  a  year. 


FOOT  GUASDa 

Report  6f  Medical  OJfieef^  of  the  Foot  Guards^  ihowin^  the  Average  Mortality 
tn  thca  brigade^from  the  year  1839  to  1853,  boA  in/chmoe;  and  Returns  of 
Hie  number  of  Commissioned  Officers  and  Men  discharged  from  the  Foot 
Ouardsj  ^c,  and  the  number  who  have  died  from  lat  June^  1856,  to 
1st  February y  1858.     (Captain  Annesley.)    19tn  April,  1858.    (211.) 

The  avera^  annual  strength  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  from  1839  to 
1859  was  about  2,100;  the  number  treated  in  hospital,  about  2,000;  the 
number  invalided,  80 ;  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  about  50. 
Proportion  of  deaths  by  consumption,  about  25  per  1,000 ;  and  invalided  by 
consimiption,  15.  The  average  proportion  of  deaths  to  average  strength  for 
the  whole  period  was  22-09^2  per  1,000.  This  average  includes  deaths  (m 
.  detachment  on  recruiting  service,  sudden  deaths,  suicides,  Ac  The  average 
annual  strength  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  was  1,300  y  number  treated  m 
hospital,  1,200;  number  invalided,  40;  numb^  of  deaths  from  all  causes, 
25 ;  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  average  strength,  20-04  per  1,000. 
In  i!he  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  average  strengA 
Was  17-094  per  1,000.  From  1839  to  1853  the  number  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  discharged  from  all  causes  averaged  300.  The  total 
strength  of  the  brigade  of  Foot  Guards  on  the  Ist  February,  1858,  was  13 
non-commissioned  officers  and  818  men,  of  from  15  to  20  years  of  age; 
'212  non-commissioned  officers  and  2,723  men  of  20  to  25  years  of  age; 
199  non-commissioned  officers  and  790  men  of  from  25  to  30  years  of 
age ;  103  non-commissioned  officers  and 319  men  of  30  to  35  years  of  age; 
77  non-commissioned  officers  and  279  men  of  35  to  40  years  of  age;  and 
15  non-commissioned  officers  and  66  men  of  from  40  to  45  years  of  age: 
'Total,  619  non-commissioned  officers  and  4,995  men. 
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INTOXICATION  (SCOTLAND). 

Returns  of  the  Number  of  Persona  taken  to  the  Police  Offices^  in  certain  Burghs 
{Scotland)^  for  protection,  in  consequence  of  having  been  found  drunk  in  the 
StreetSy  and  of  the  average  daily  number  of  Prisoners,  in  said  Burghs, 
during  each  of  the  six  years  ending  May  31,  1852  to  1857*  (Mr.  Dunlop.) 
Mardi  24,  1859.     (154.) 

In  Aberdeen,  with  a  population,  in  1851,  of  71,973,  there  were  taken  to  the 
police  for  protection,  naving  been  found  drunk  in  the  streets,  in  1852,  4,752 
persons;  in  1853,  3,788;  in  1854,  2,881 ;  in  1855,  2,873 ;  in  1856,  1,937; 
and  in  1857,  1,760.  But  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  charged  with  other  crimes  and  found  drunk  when  apprehended ; 
of  these  there  were  in  1852,  729 ;  in  1853,  777 ;  in  1854,  848;  in  1855, 
960;  in  1856,  1,307 ;  and  in  1858,  1,520.  In  Edinburgh,  with  a  popula- 
tion, in  1851,  of  160,302,  the  number  taken  to  the  police,  as  having  been 
found  drunk  was,  in  1852,  6,556 ;  in  1853,  6,214  ;  in  1854, 5,562 ;  in  1855, 
5,143 ;  in  1856,  4,938  ;  and  in  1857,  4,791.  The  number  of  persons 
charged  with  other  crimes,  and  found  drunk  when  apprehended,  also 
diminished  considerablj.     These,  in  1852,  were  3,114;  in  1853,  3,578;  in 

1854,  3,881  ;  in  1855,  3,418;  in  1856,  3,080;  and  in  1857,  2,553.  In 
Glasgow,  with  a  population  in  1851,  of  329,097,  the  number  taken  to  the 
police  drunk  was,  in  1852,  13,733;  in  1853,  13,862  ;  in  1854,  13,605;  in 

1855,  11,062;  in  1856,  11,294;  and  in  1857,  14,124.  The  returns  from 
other  towns  vary  considerably  in  their  results,  but  generally  a  remarkable 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  later  years. 


COSTS  OF  PROSECUTIONS. 


Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Cost  of  Prosecutions 
and  the  Expenses  of  Coroner^s  Inquests,  ^c 

The  commission  was  dated  11th  of  May,  1858,  and  directed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Ekiward  Car  dwell,  William  Miles,  M.P.,  William  Deedes, 
Edward  Christo^er  Egerton,  William  Nathaniel  Massey,  M.P.,  William 
Henry  Walton,  Kobert  Marshall  Straight,  Robert  Upperton,  and  Acton 
Tindal,  esquires. 

The  commissioners  examined  Mr.  Horace  Waddington,  of  the  Home 
OflBce;  Wilmot  Seton,  of  the  Treasury;  Messrs.  Woronzow  Greig,  T.  F.  A. 
Buniaby  and  J.  T.  King,  Clerks  to  the  Justices ;  C.  A.  Smith,  Secretary 
to  the  Justices'  Clerks  Society ;  Samuel  Gurney,  Clerk  of  Assize ;  William 
Miles,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Bayley,  Bart,  Clerk  of  Assize ;  John  Hughes  Preston, 
Examiner  of  Criminal  Accounts  ;  John  Marriott  Davenport,  and  George 
Bowes  Morland,  Clerks  of  the  Peace ;  James  Aiinesley  Dorant,  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Peace ;  William  Barlow,  and  John  Benbow  Hebbert,  Joint 
Clerks  to  the  Magistrates;  J.  W.  H.  Richardson,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Peace ;  Thomas  Wakley,  John  Humphrey,  T.  M,  Phillips,  George  Dyson, 
John  Settle,  J.  H.  Todd,  George  Overton,  Joseph  Lovegrove,  and  William 
Brunner,  Coroners;  Major  George  Graham,  Registrar-General;  Rear 
Admiral  T.  B.  T^.  M.  Hardy,  Chief  Constable  of  Essex;  W.  S.  Grey  and 
Jonathan  Peel,  Magistrates.     The  Commissioners  reported  as  follows : — 

We,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty's  commission,  bearing 
SSKIES  E.  G  [253] 
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date  the  11th  day  of  Maj,  1858,  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  law 
regulating  the  rates  or  scales  of  payment  of  the  costs,  expenses,  and  com- 
pensations to  be  allowed  or  ordered  to  be  paid,  under  any  Act  of  Parliament 
now  in  force,  to  prosecutors,  witnesses,  or  other  persons  in  all  cases  of 
criminal  proceedings  whatsoever,  whether  preliminary  or  otherwise,  before 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  whether  by  indictment  or  information 
or  upon  summary  convictions  or  orders ;  and  into  the  proper  amount  of 
the  same  ;  and  into  all  allowances  or  other  payments  to  be  made  to  coun^ 
or  other  constables ;  and  into  all  other  matters  in  any  way  connected  with 
such  costs,  expenses,  compensations,  allowances,  ana  payments ;  and  into 
the  mode  in  which  the  fees  payable  to  clerks  of  the  peace,  clerks  of  the 
special  and  petty  sessions,  and  clerks  to  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace 
out  of  sessions,  are  now  ascertained  and  settled,  and  into  the  proper  amount 
of  the  same,  and  by  whom  and  out  of  what  fund  such  fees  are  to  be  paid, 
and  generidly  into  the  present  mode  of  remunerating  the  officers  above 
mentioned  for  their  services ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  now 
regulating  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  holding  coroners'  inquests,  and 
the  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  fees,  allowances,  and  disbursements 
lawfully  payable  in  respect  of  the  same,  and  the  allowance  of  the  coroners' 
accounts,  and  generally  into  the  present  mode  of  remunerating  coroners 
for  their  services;  have  carefully  considered  the  report  of  the  select 
conunittee  appointed  bjr  the  House  of  Commons  in  1834,  to  inouire  into 
the  county  rates  and  highway  rates  in  England  and  Wales,  ana  also  the 
report  of  tlie  commissioners  appointed  in  the  same  year  by  his  late  Majesty 
King  William  the  Fourth,  in  pusuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  aforesaid 
committee  to  that  effect,  to  inquire(among  other  matters)  into  the  taxation  and 

!)ayment  of  costs  of  prosecutions,  with  the  charge,  the  origin,  and  authority 
or,  and  the  receipt  and  appropriation  of,  fees  and  emoluments  of  every 
description  then  claimed  by  tlie  magistrates  in  each  county,  city,  town, 
borough,  or  other  place,  or  their  clerks,  by  sheriffs  or  such  like  officers, 
high  and  petty  constables,  clerks  of  assize,  clerks  of  arraigns,  associates, 
clerks  of  indictments,  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  generally  by  all  officers 
concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  local  administration  of  justice,  or  in 
the  charge  of  prisoners,  throught  England  and  Wales,  so  far  as  these 
reports  refer  to  the  subject-matter  of  our  commission,  have  examined 
witnesses,  and  inquired  into  the  several  matters  embraced  therein^  and  now 
humbly  report  to  your  Majesty : — 

Co8t8  of  Prosecutions. — The  great  weight  justly  due  to  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  to  the  commissioners,  and  the  great  labour  bestow^ 
on  those  two  inquiries,  have  cleared  from  difficulty  many  of  the  questions 
which  it  is  necessary  to  solve  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  the 
matters  referred  to  us ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  laws  regulating  prosecutions  and  police :  the  costs  of 
both  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  charged  upon  the  public  treasury;  and 
the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  railways  have  diminished  the  incon- 
venience incurred  by  prosecutors  and  witnesses  in  their  attendance  at 
assizes  and  sessions. 

It  appears  that  before  the  year  1752  no  allowance  was  made  from  any 
public  fund  to  compensate  prosecutors  and  witnesses  for  the  expenses  they 
incurred.  In  that  year  was  passed  the  25  Geo.  IL  c  36,  reciting  that 
many  persons  had  been  deterred  from  prosecuting  for  felony  upon  account 
<^  the  expense  attending  such  prosecutions  (which  was  a  cause  of  the 
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encouragement  of  theft),  and  providing  that  upon  every  conviction  for 
felonj,  the  court  should  have  power,  upon  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
pf  the  prosecutor,  to  order  the  tireasurer  of  the  county  to  pay  him  such 
sum  as  the  court  should  think  reasonable  as  a  compensation  for  the 
expense,  loss  of  time,  and  trouble  incurred  in  candying  on  the  prosecution. 
By  the  27  Geo.  II.  c,  3,  a  similar  provision  was  made  in  favour  of  poor 
persons  appearing  upon  their  recognizance  as  witnesses.  By  the  18 
Geo.  III.  c  19,  the  enactment  was  extended  to  witnesses  appearing  on 
subpoena,  and  the  allowance  was  directed  to  be  made  to  prosecutors  whether 
the  prisoner  was  convicted  or  acquitted,  and  to  witnesses  whether  any  bill  of 
indictment  was  preferred  or  not.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  prosecutors 
and  witnesses  should  obtain  their  expenses  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 
poverty  of  their  circumstances.  By  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  50  (commonly 
called  Mr.  Bennett^  Act),  the  prisoners  were  relieved  from  the  fees  formerly 
payable  by  them  on  accquittal  or  discharge  by  proclamation,  and  the 
amount  was  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county.  By  the 
68  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  the  rewards  theretofore  given  by  Government  to 
prosecutors,  under  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  the  several  cases  of 
Highway  robbery,  coining,  burglary,  house-breaking,  and  sheep-stealing 
(and  which  in  these  cases  went  in  lieu  of  the  county  allowance  for  the 
expenses  of  prosecution),  were  repealed;  and  it  was  provided  that  all 
prosecutors  and  witnesses  on  subpoena  or  recognizance  should  receive 
allowance  from  the  county  for  their  loss  of  time  and  trouble,  and  for  their 
expenses  incurred,  not  only  in  carrying  on  the  prosecution,  but  in  preferring 
the  indictment  and  attending  before  the  grand  jury.  By  the  last  act  passed 
on  the  subject,  viz.,  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  the  principle  of  compensation 
to  prosecutors  and  witnesses  at  the  expense  of  the  county  is  carried  still 
further  than  by  any  of  the  preceding  regulations.  The  court  is  empowered 
to  include  in  the  order  for  reimbursement  the  expenses  which  the  prosecutor 
and  witnesses  have  severally  incurred  in  attendmg  before  the  committing 
magistrate,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  the  indictment  and  subsequent 
prosecution ;  and  the  reimbursement  of  expenses  and  allowances  for  time 
and  trouble  is  sanctioned,  not  only  in  the  case  of  felony  (to  which  the 
former  acts  had  been  confined),  but  in  the  following  cases  of  misdemeanor 
also,  viz.,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  attempt  to  commit  felony, 
riot,  misdemeanor  for  receiving  stolen  property,  assault  on  a  police  oflEicer 
or  his  assistant  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  assault  in  pursuance  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  raise  wages,  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences,  exposure  of 
the  person,  perjury,  and  subornation  of  perjury.  By  14  &  15  Vict  c.  55, 
the  power  to  make  regulations  as  to  costs  and  expenses  is  transferred 
from  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions  to  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State ;  and  by  that  and  other  Acts  the  reimbursement  of  expenses  to  prose- 
cutors and  witnesses  is  sanctioned  in  other  specified  cases  of  misdemeanor, 
and  so  much  of  section  23  of  the  said  Act  of  the  7  Geo.  IV.  as  provides 
that  in  case  of  misdemeanor  tho  power  of  ordering  the  payment  of  expenses 
and  compensation  shall  not  extend  to  the  attendance  before  the  examining 
magistrate,  is  repealed.  In  compliance  with  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  reports  of  the  committee  and  commission  to  which  we  have  referred, 
one  moiety  of  the  expense  of  prosecutions  was  in  1 836,  for  the  first  time, 
voted  from  the  public  Treasury,  and  in  1846,  on  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
the  remaining  moiety.  From  that  time,  therefore,  the  whole  of  this  expen- 
diture has  been  a  charge  upon  the  Treasury.     The  payments  have  been 
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made  in  the  first  instance,  as  formerly,  by  the  count j  treasnrers,  and  ihejr 
have  looked  for  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury. 

A  general  impression  has  prevailed,  that  while  these  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  counties,  and  also  from  1836  to  1846,  there  was  in  the  comittes  a 
vigilant  and  effective  control  over  the  whole  expenditure,  of  which  the 
Treasury  enjoyed  the  advantage  in  respect  of  the  moiety  paid  in  the  last- 
mentioned  years  from  the  public  purse.  The  committee  of  1834,  however, 
observe : — "  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  control  now  exercised  over  the  ex- 
penses of  prosecutions  at  the  assizes  by  the  magistrates,  or  by  any  local 
authorities,  is  inefficient  in  the  highest  degree,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
Government  would  not  have  the  power,  if  they  became  responsible  for  the 
expenses,  of  devising  checks  upon  their  amount  more  mectasl  than  any 
that  now  exist.  They  might  adopt,  as  the  general  rule  for  the  assizes, 
(subject  to  such  exceptions  as  might  be  approved  by  themselves,)  the  scale 
of  allowance  fixed  by  the  magistrates  for  prosecutors  and  witnesses  at  the 
sessions ;  they  might  require  that  scale  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  make  it  binding  only  after  receiving  his  sanction,  and  might 
employ  the  clerk  of  assize  to  control  the  expenses  in  each  case  of  prosecu- 
tion, under  strict  regulations  for,  his  guidance,  prescribed  by  the  Treasury 
or  the  Home  Department ;"  and  the  commissioners  in  their  report  dated  the 
16th  June,  1836,  speaking  of  preliminary  expenses,  say: — "At  present, 
indeed,  the  state  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  is  so  loose  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  exercising  an  effective  control  over  those  expenses.  The  rate 
of  allowance  which  the  committing  magistrate  is  to  award  is  fixed  (as  we 
have  already  shown)  by  no  binding  regulation,  and  though  the  expenses 
incurred  before  him  are  to  be  paid  by  the  court  on  his  certificate,  the  law 
has  prescribed  no  form  in  which  they  shall  be  certified.  The  consequence 
of  tne  latter  omission  is,  that  the  certificate  often  comprises  a  sweeping 
charge  of  a  gross  sum  for  the  '  expense  of  the  attendance  of  the  prosecutor 
and  his  witnesses,  and  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble,'  without  any  specifica- 
tion of  particulars." 

No  clear  definition  of  these  expenses  has  ever  yet  been  established  by 
competent  authority,  and  it  is  the  natural  result  that  confusion  and  contro- 
versy prevail  between  the  counties  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Treasury  on  the 
other.  The  charges  on  the  Treasury  amounted — In  the  year  ended  5th 
January,  1837,  69,OOOZ. ;  1838, 81,520t ;  1839,  97,679t ;  1840, 103,773L  ; 
1841,  117,456t;  1842, 11 3,424 1 ;  1843, 125,282 1 ;  1844,  137,11U;  1845, 
114,700t;  1846,  113,18U;  1847,  100,896t;  1848,  190,766t;  1849, 
457,2132.;  1850,316,1112.;  1851,226,8412.;  1852,246,0842.;  1853, 
2 1 7,1302. ;  1854,  270,0002.  In  the  vear  ended  3 1  st  March,- 1855,  247,3592. ; 
1856,  255,0002.;  1857,  245,0002.;  "1858,  195,000/,;  1859,  145,0002. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  hj  the  Treasury  to  check  the  expenditure. 
Officers  have  been  specially  appointed  to  examine  the  vouchers,  in  con- 
formity with  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioners,  and  to  keep  the  charge 
upon  the  Treasury  strictly  within  the  limits  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  understood  to  be  applicable  to  the  case;  and  finally,  in  the  year 
1858,  a  scale  of  allowances  for  witnesses,  under  the  Statute  14  &  15  -Vict 
c.  55,  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  materially  reducing  in  some 
counties  the  allowances  usually  made  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  prose- 
cutors and  witnesses.  There  naturally  arose  the  greatest  dissatisfection  at 
this  state  of  things;  a  dissatisfaction  for  which  no  blame  can  justly  be 
attributed  to  either  party.     It  was  the  natural  expectation  of  the  counties 
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that  when  Parliament  voted  money  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  prose- 
cutions, the  disbursements  made  bond  fide  by  the  treasurers  on  that  account 
would  be  repaid.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  serious  effort 
to  bring  down  the  expenditure.  The  proper  remedy  appeared  to  be  a 
review  of  the  whole  system,  and  consequently  thereon  the  authoritative 
establishment  of  scales  of  charges,  and  of  a  clear  provision  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  exceptional  charges  as  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
provided  for  beforehand  by  a  scale. 

We  find  that  the  greatest  differences  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  the  charges  usually  allowed ;  differences  for  which  we  cannot 
account  by  any  such  satisfactory  reason  as  might  be  afforded  by  the  con- 
trast between  urban  and  rural  districts ;  or  between  districts  minly  inha- 
bited and  without  roads,  and  districts  traversed  by  roads  and  railways. 
Nor,  while  it  is  alleged  that  failure  of  justice  will  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  reduced  sdlowances,  do  we  find  that  in  jurisdictions  like  those  of 
Surrey,  Kent,  Hants,  Somerset,  and  others  in  which  the  scale  is  low,  crime 
escapes  punishment  from  a  reluctance  either  to  prosecute  or  to  give  evidence. 
In  the  year  1853  the  average  expenses  of  assize  prosecutions  m  the  follow- 
ing places,  were — ^York,  North,  27i  U.  2d.;  York,  East,  35Z.  13a.  8<i; 
York,  West,  ML  lOs,  6d. ;  Lancaster,  25L  14a. ;  Merioneth,  S6L ;  Brecon, 
27 L  3a.  4d.;  Chester,  32 1  16a.  3d.;  Gloucester,  14t  11a.  9d.;  Stafford, 
22L7a.l0cl;  Bedford,  12 1 17a.  4d. ;  Dorset,  12t  10a.  6d;  Kent,  13t  3a.8A; 
Surrey,  15L  8a.  Id. ;  Somerset,  16t  10a.  9d.  The  allowances  on  the  Ox- 
ford circuit  and  the  Norfolk  circuit  were  58,  per  diem  to  ordinary  witnesses  ; 
on  the  northern,  the  allowance  varied,  seldom,  however,  being  less  than 
7«.  6d.  On  the  western  circuit  it  also  varied,  Cornwall  being  7a.,  Devon,  58., 
Somerset,  3a.  6d.  per  diem. 

The  first  question  we  were  called  upon  to  decide  was  this : — Ought  the 

Sublic  money  to  be  distributed  on  a  principle  of  equality  as  between  the 
ifferent  jurisdictions  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  ought  a  scale  to  be 
established  in  perpetuity  which  would  assign  a  large  proportionate  payment 
to  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  small  payment  to  another  part,  for  no 
definite  reason  arising  firom  any  assignable  necessity  in  the  one  case  as 
compared  with  the  other,  but  rather  because  the  habitual  allowance  has 
been  less  strictly  controlled  in  the  former  instance?  We  knew  that  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  equality  must  involve  a  great  diminution 
of  allowance  in  some  important  districts,  where  the  expenditure  has  been 
large,  but  we  thought  that  no  sufficient  ground  of  justice  could  be  urged 
for  fixing  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  Exchequer  which  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed with  an  equal  hand  to  every  jurisdiction.  All  equally  contribute. 
No  proved  necessity  exists  for  an  unequal  distribution.  We  have,  there- 
fore, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  claim  upon  the 
Treasury,  the  same  scale  should  be  established  for  all  the  jurisdictions  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  next  important  question  was: — Ought  the  same  allowance  to  be 
made  to  every  witness,  whatever  be  his  station  in  life,  or  ought  it  to  be 
assumed  that  the  expenses  of  one  witness  are  greater  than  those  of  another, 
and  his  time  more  valuable;  and  that,  consequently,  his  compensation 
should  be  ^eater  ?  We  think  that,  as  regards  the  discharge  of  ordinary 
public  duties,  equality  of  payment  jftom  the  public  Treasury  should  be  the 
rule.  Among  those  on  whom  the  law  imposes  the  obligation  of  serving  as 
jurymen  there  must  be  the  greatest  difference  of  pecuniary  means,  and  of 
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consequent  habitual  expense.  The  time  consumed  mnst  be  to  one  of 
far  greater  peconiary  importance  than  to  another.  So  to  a  professional 
person,  whose  time  is  fally  employed,  the  loss  incurred  by  attending  as  a 
witness  must  be  considerable ;  to  one  whose  time  is  little  engaged  the  loss 
is  small.  These  are  distinctions  which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  scale  to 
prescribe,  or  for  any  public  officer  to  ascertain  with  accuracy.  Again, 
the  habite  of  a  laboarmg  man  involve  no  expense  except  that  which  is 
essential  to  subsistence.  There  are  many  witnesses  who  must  expend  some- 
thing more,  out  of  regard  to  the  observances  required  by  their  position.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  all  these  cases  also,  equality  should 
be  the  rule ;  that  the  scale  for  allowance  to  professional  witnesses  should  be 
equal  for  all  members  of  the  same  profession ;  and  for  witnesses  who  da  not 
attend  to  give  professional  opinions,  but  as  ordinary  witnesses  to  facts,  the 
scale  of  albwance  should  be  equal. 

It  is  true  that  on  some  circuits  a  different  scale  for  payment  has  been 
allowed,  according  to  the  estimate  which  the  officer  places  upon  the  position 
of  each  witness  m  society,  and  his,  consequently,  suitable  expenditure. 
Thus,  on  the  northern  circuit,  the  scale  has  been — ^Medical  men  and  soli- 
citors, 12.  Is.  pej*  day  and  first-class  travelling;  governors  and  deputy 
fovemors  of  prisons,  and  chiefs  of  borough  pouce,  12s.  6d.  per  day  and 
rst-class  travelling;  attorneys,  merchants,  &c.,  \0s.  6cL  per  day  and  first- 
class  travelling;  superintenaents  of  police  divisions,  \0s,  ScL  per  day  and 
second-class  travelling ;  fiurmers,  retaU  tradesman,  &c.,  7s.  6(2.  per  day  and 
second-class  travelling ;  Labourers,  servants,  soldiers,  policemen,  &c.^  5& 
per  day  and  second-class  travelling. 

Witnesses  residing  in  the  assize  town,  one-half  of  the  above  sums  per 
day,  at  the  discretion  of  the  taxing  officer ;  and  the  allowance  to  witnesses 
not  described  above  will  also  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  taxing  officer. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions, where  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  crime  escapes,  the  scale  is 
uniform.  Our  duty  is  to  endeavour  to  lay  down,  for  the  first  time,  some 
general  rule,  universally  applicable  to  all  the  jurisdictions  in  the  country; 
and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  rule  should  be  that  of  equality, 
conformable  to  the  practice  alreadv  established  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
adjoining  districts.  Having  arrived  at  these  two  conclusions,  viz.,  that  the 
principle  of  equality  should  be  applied — first,  to  all  jurisdictions ;  and, 
secondlv,  to  all  persons, — we  proceea  to  revise  the  scale  of  the  Home  Office, 
comparmg  it  with  the  scales  in  force  in  the  several  counties,  and  especially 
in  some  counties  both  of  a  rural  and  an  urban  character,  where  the  costs 
of  prosecutions  are  of  a  moderate  amount,  and  where  the  administration  of 
justice  is  satisfactory.  It  will  probably  be  objected  that  some  of  these 
allowances  are  too  low,  by  the  counties  in  which  larger  allowances  have 
heretofore  prevailed,  but  we  find  that  they  exceed  the  allowances  on  the 
Oxford  and  Norfolk  Circuits,  in  some  on  the  Western  and  Home  Circuits, 
and  several  other  places,  where  no  failure  of  justice  has  ever  been  alleged 
to  exist.  In  point  of  fact,  the  scale  of  the  Home  Office  was  based  upon 
evidence  derived  from  the  counties,  and  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  one 
part  of  that  evidence  will  illustrate  the  abuses  to  which  tliis  system  of 
uncontrolled  allowance  has  been  exposed.  While  the  costs  of  prosecutions 
were  chargeable  to  the  Treasury,  the  maintenance  of  the  police  was  a  charge 
upon  the  county,  and,  in  certain  counties,  the  following  expedient  was 
resorted  to  for  making  the  Treasury  relieve  the  county  of  a  portion  of  that 
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iharge.  Allowances  of  the  higher  rate  being  adopted,  the  sums  receivable 
under  them  were  carried  to  the  police  fand,  and  the  individual  policeman 
received  a  lower  sum^  fixed  by  the  chief  constable.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
the  payment  of  that  lower  sum  so  sanctioned  by  the  county  authorities  were 
not  incompatible  at  that  time  with  the  due  prevention  of  crime,  the  allega- 
tion that  it  is  now  incompatible  with  it  is  unworthy  of  any  serious  attention. 
The  result  of  these  pavments  was  before  the  Home  Secretary  when  the 
Home  Office  scale  was  framed,  and  was  the  foundation  of  that  scale  so  far 
as  regards  the  constables.  We  have  revised  it  in  such  a  manner  as  renders 
it,  in  our  opinion,  ample  to  secure  due  diligence  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
The  scale  so  revised  is  included  in  this  report  We  think  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Statutes  7  Geo.  IV.  c  64,  and  14  &  15  Vict,  c  55, 
for  paying  the  expenses  of  apprehension,  should  be  extended,  in  the  case 
of  private  persons,  to  all  indictable  offences.  While,  however,  we  feel 
anaiole  to  recommend  that  any  particular  counties,  and  those  among  the 
most  wealthy,  should  be  permitted  to  establish  a  permanent  charge  upon 
the  public  Treasury  higher  in  amount  than  that  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  ^sufficient  in  other  counties  to  ensure  the  punishment  of  crime,  we  are 
unwilling  to  compel  the  justices  of  these  counties  to  effect  the  transition 
from  the  high  scale  there  established  in  so  sudden  a  manner  as  to  allow  of 
any  reasonable  complaint  that  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  these 
counties  was  disturbed.  With  this  view  we  recommend  that  the  scales  in 
force  in  those  counties  should  be  revised  by  the  justices ;  and  that,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  revised  scales  should  remain  in 
force;  but  that  within  two  years  at  furthest  from  the  present  time,  the 
payment  to  the  county  from  the  Treasury  should  be  reduced  to  the  scale 
mclnded  in  this  report,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  allowed  by  the  justices 
should  be  charged  by  them  upon  their  own  Aindis. 

No  general  rule  has  been  established  with  re^rd  to  the  payment  of  pro- 
fjpssional  allowances  to  counsel  and  solicitors.  In  Surrey,  in  ordinary  cases, 
the  presiding  magistrate  conducts  the  prosecution  from  the  depositions. 
On  the  Northern  Circuit  counsel  are  employed  in  every  case.  We  agree 
with  the  commissioners  of  1836,  that  ^'in  any  case  which  involves  a  point  of 
lecal  difficulty  the  assistance  of  counsel  ought,  of  course,  to  be  allowed  for. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  any  case  in  which  the  witnesses  are  numerous. 
In  the  absence  of  counsel,  the  duty  of  examining  the  witnesses  devolves 
upon  the  jud^e,  who  has  no  clue  to  follow  but  that  which  he  finds  in  the 
depositions  taken  by  the  committing  magistrate.  He  can  rarely  spare 
time  to  make  himself  master  of  these  previously  to  the  trial,  and  his  atten- 
tion during  that  period  is  consequently  distracted  by  the  necessit)r  of 
perusing  the  depositions  while  he  is  examining  the  witnesses.  It  is  evident 
that  the  employment  of  counsel,  by  relieving  him  from  this  additional 
labour,  tends  greatly  to  the  correct  administration  of  justice.  It  has  also  a 
material  effect  in  saving  time ;  because,  after  allowing  for  the  period  con- 
sumed by  the  counsel's  speech,  business  is  found,  upon  the  wnole,  to  be 
mtlch  accelerated  by  the  division  of  labour  hei'e  explained.  It  follows  that, 
even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  expediency  of  disallowing  the 
charge  for  counsel  is  often  questionable ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
if  the  principle  be  carried  too  far,  more  is  ultimately  lost  than  gained;  for 
in  proportion  to  the  protraction  of  business  at  the  assize  or  sessions,  is  the 
amount  of  the  charge  for  loss  of  time  and  maintenance.  A  consideration  of 
another  kind  may  also  be  strongly  urged  for  liberality  in  allowance  under 
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this  head.  Independently  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  counsel  engaged 
in  the  particular  case,  the  presence  of  a  bar  notoriously  exercises  a  whole- 
some (tliough  silent)  influence  on  the  judge ;  for  there  is  no  public  func- 
tionary, however  high  his  principle  or  endowments,  whose  performance  is 
not  naturally  improved  by  the  attendance  of  an  auditory  of  this  description. 
The  charge  for  the  attorney  is  more  universally  necessary;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  prosecution  of  which  ihe  success  would  not  be  endangered  if  the 
evidence  were  not  explored,  the  witnesses  collected  and  kept  together,  and 
the  general  proceedings  put  in  train  by  a  professional  agent."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  tne  evidence  would  not  lead  us  to  recommend  that  magistrates 
should  be  required  to  employ  counsel,  when,  in  their  own  discretion,  they 
are  satisfied  to  dispense  with  that  assistance.  Mr.  Waddington  says : — 
*^  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that  counsel  would  be  a  much  more  proper 
person  to  examine  the  witnesses  than  one  of  the  magistrates;  assiunmg 
that  there  were  counsel  employed  in  case  of  difficulty,  that  is  the  best  mode 
undoubtedly  of  conducting  a  case  of  that  description.  What  I  wish  the 
commission  to  understand  is,  that  I  think  at  the  sessions  there  are  so  many 
casies  that  really  present  no  difficulty  at  all,  that  employing  counsel  in  sSl 
cases  is  objectionable."  We  have  prepared  a  scale  for  the  allowance 
to  be  made  to  counsel  and  solicitors  in  every  case  in  which  counsel  and 
solicitors  are  employed.  But  it  will  in  some  particular  cases  be  necessary 
to  allow  a  scale  of  remuneration  higher  than  any  which  can  be  pro- 
vided for  beforehand.  These  cases  ought  to  be  brought  in  an  especial 
manner  under  the  personal  notice  of  the  presiding  judge,  and,  when 
signed  by  him  after  such  personal  examination,  should  be  obligatory  on 
the  Treasury. 

From  a  report  of  Mr.  Hemp  to  the  Treasury,  it  appears  that  a  custom 
has  prevailed  in  certain  large  boroughs  of  employing  a  public  officer  to 
conduct  the  prosecutions  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  the  officer  so  employed 
being  paid  by  salary,  and  the  fees  carried  to  the  borough  fund.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  local  purse  of  a  large  borough  should  thus  be 
aided  by  the  Treasury,  and  we  think  that  in  all  such  cases  the  salary 
should  De  fixed  by  the  town  council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary,  and  paid  by  the  Treasury.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  fees  and 
allowances  contained  in  the  proposed  table  would  not  oe  payable  to  any 
such  officer  so  employed  to  conduct  prosecutions. 

The  attention  of  the  commission  has  been  given  to  allowances  and  other 
payments  to  be  made  to  county  or  other  constables.  As  regards  parochial 
and  special  constables  there  is  no  difficulty.  We  find  that  by  the  Statute 
3  &  4  Vict  c.  88,  it  is  enacted  that  the  justices  of  every  county  in 
general  or  quarter  session  assembled  shall  from  time  te  time,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secreteries  of  State,  settle  tables 
of  fees  and  allowances  for  the  service  oi  summonses  and  for  the  execution  of 
warrants,  and  for  the  performance  of  other  occasional  duties  required  of 
local  constables,  and  that  the  tables  of  fees  and  allowances  so  settled  and 
approved  now  in  force  vary  materially  in  the  different  counties.  We  think 
that  in  consequence  of  the  recent  change  in  the  law,  by  which  a  more 
uniform  system  of  police  has  been  esteblished,  it  is  desirable  that  these 
tables  should  be  reviewed  and  rendered  uniform ;  unless  some  sufficient 
reason  can  be  shown  in  particular  counties  for  a  deviation  from  the  general 
scale.  The  details  necessary  for  such  an  adjustment  are  not  in  our  pos- 
session, and  would  readily  be  obtained  by  the  Home  Department     We 
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tecommendy  there&re,  that  all  the  sections  and  provisions  of  the  Statute 
3  &4  Vict.  c.  885 relatiye  to  local  constables  be  repealed,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  should  determine  and  settle  a  table 
of  fees  and  allowances  for  the  service  of  summonses  and  the  execution  of 
warrants,  and  for  the  performance  of  other  occasional  duties,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  regulating  such  fees  and  allowances  to  be  taken 
by  the  counter  constabulary  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Remuneration  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Clerks  of  Petti/  Sessions,  and  Clerks 
of  Justices. — ^The  commissioners  of  1836  advised  that  the  clerks  of  assizes 
ind  clerks  of  the  peace  should  be  paid  by  salary,  instead  of  by  fees,  and 
should  be  so  far  officers  of  the  Treasury  as  to  be  relied  upon  by  that  depart- 
ment for  the  taxation  of  cbdts  ^t  the  assizes  and  sessions.  TIus  recommen- 
dation has  been  carried  into  effect  as  regards  the  clerks  of  assize,  who  are 
paid  by  salary  from  the  vote  of  Parliament  In  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dations we  have  assumed  that  these  officers  will  tax  the  professional  charges 
occurring  at  the  assizes.  We  think  it  also  highly  desirable  that  the  clerks 
of  the  peace  should  in  all  cases  be  paid  by  salary  msteadof  by  fees,  and  that 
they  should  occupy  at  the  general  and  quarter  sessions  a  position  in  all 
respects  analogous  to  that  occupied  at  the  assizes  by  the  clerks  of  assize,  so 
as,  in  the  woros  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  *'  to  control  the  expense 
in  each  case  of  prosecution  under  strict  regulations  for  their  guidance.  It 
will  be  found  that  power  for  this  purpose  is  given  by  the  ninth  section  of  the 
Statute  14  &  15  Vict  c  55,  sec.  9,  and  we  recommend  that  its  provisions 
should,  as  regards  the  payment  of  clerks  of  the  peace  and  justices'  clerks  by 
salary,  be  made  comformable  to  the  recommcDdation  following,  and  so 
amended  should  be  compulsory.  In  most  jurisdictions  in  England,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  have,  as  far  as  respects  clerks  of  the  peace  of  counties 
and  boroughs,  been  carried  out  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  in  some  instances 
those  sources  only  of  the  emoluments  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  which  are 
due  in  respect  of  business  performed  by  him  and  for  which  payment  is  pro- 
vided out  of  the  county  or  oorough  fimd,  and  those  which  are  due  in  respect 
of  criminal  prosecutions  have  been  commuted  for  a  salary,  leaving  all  fees 
due  and  payable  to  this  officer  in  respect  of  other  business  performed  by 
him  virtute  officii,  to  be  received  by  him  for  his  own  use.  But  we  recom- 
mend that  the  proposed  commutation  should  be  made  to  extend  to  all 
descriptions  of  fees  receivable  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  by  virtue  of  his 
office.  The  fees  arising  from  the  civil  portion  of  his  business  should  be  paid 
to  the  county  fund,  and  no  payment  should  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  in  addition  to  his  salary,  except  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  copies  of 
documents  when  required  for  their  own  convenience  by  private  persons. 
The  salary  of  the  derk  of  the  peace  should  be  fixed  by  the  justices  in 
general  or  quarter  sessions,  with  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
before  whom  should  be  laid  the  proportions  intended  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant  and  the  county  rate  respectively.  We  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  which  w^ould  result  from  extending  the  same 
principle  to  every  tribunal  tor  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  we  there- 
fore reconmiend  that  for  special  and  petty  sessions  the  magistrates  acting  in 
each  division  should  appoint  one  professional  person  to  be  the  clerk  for  that 
division,  and  that  the  person  so  appointed  should  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed 
by  the  justices  in  general  or  quarter  sessions,  with  the  like  approval  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  the  fees  being  paid  to  the  county  fund.  In  order  to  attain 
unifbnnity,  it  might  be  advantageous  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be 
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empowered  to  enforce  the  proposed  table,  and  to  gire  compensntiotiy  if  h^ 

thought  &tf  to  expedite  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan*  The  Home  Secre- 
tary should  have  power  to  reduce  the  fees  from  tmie  to  time,  when  from 
the  increase  of  business  or  other  causes  the  receipts  become  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  county  against  the  risk  or  loss  by  the  payment  c^  the 
salaries. 

jRemuneration  of  Corofisra. — Recent  changes  in  the  administratioB  of 
justice,  and  especially  the  universal  establishment  of  a  rural  police^  respon- 
sible not  only  to  the  county  authorities,  but  also  in  some  degree  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  appear  to  us  to  afford  means  for  the  more  satk&ctory 
adjustment  of  the  expenses  of  holding  coroners'  inquests.  A$  the  law  now 
stands,  that  of&cer  appears  to  be  placed  in  an  invidious  and  nniust  petition. 
His  payment  is  a  moaerate  fee,  the  greater  portion  of  which  the  justices  in 

Suarter  sessions  may  disallow,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  responsibility  of 
etermining  in  each  case  of  death  whether  it  be  necessary  to  bold  an  inquest, 
rests  exclusively  on  himself.  If  he  fail  to  hold  an  inquest,  where  the 
Queen's  Bench  may  determine  that  an  inquest  ought  to  have  been  held,  he 
is  liable  to  be  punished  by  that  tribunal;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
have  «een,  he  is  practically  exposed  to  punishment  by  the  court  of  qnartar 
sessions,  if  he  hold  an  inquest  where  the  justices  may  have  considered  it  to 
have  been  unnecessary.  It  appears  that  recently  in  some  of  the  counties 
the  justices  have  laid  down  rules  to  prevent  me  holding  of  inquests  m 
certain  cases,  and  have  enforced  these  rules,  when  contravened,  by  di^ 
allowance  of  the  fee.  The  coroners,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  they 
have  no  power  to  submit  their  own  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  any  other 
person  or  persons,  and  that  thev  would  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  if 
they  acquiesced  in  the  system  thus  established  by  the  justices.  We  have  not 
felt  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  to  enter  mto  the  merits  of  any 
of  the  controversies  to  wnich  this  question  has  given  rise.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  appear  to  us  to  be  a  more  natural  tribunal  for  the 
discussion  of  these  questions  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  pursue  them,  and 
indeed  they  did  not  strictly  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  commission,  which 
does  not  refer  to  us  the  constitutional  position  of  the  coroner ;  but  merely 
the  regulation  of  the  expenses  of  hplding  inquests,  and  the  mode  of  remu- 
nerating coroners  for  their  services.  It  is  obvious  that  these  controversies 
would  cease,  and  thatthepayment  of  expenses  of  holding  coroners'  inquests  and 
all  matters  relating  to  the  allowance  of  coroners'  accounts  wouM  be  put  i^oa 
a  simple  and  satis&ctory  footing,  if  the  Home  Secretary  were  ^npoweired  to 
Uy  down  regulations  for  the  holding  of  inquests,  and  to  require  the  police  te 
sign  the  requisition  to  the  coroner,  by  which  the  proceedings  ^  that  officer 
should  be  set  in  motion ;  and  we  therefore  recommend,  as  a  salisfac^iy 
mode  of  attaining  the  objects  referred  to  us,  that  the  coroner  shall  in  future 
hold  an  inquest  m  every  case  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so,  by  a 
person  duly  authorized  in  that  behalf,  and  in  these  cases  only.  The  office  of 
coroner  having  thus  been  elevated  into  an  office  of  a  purely  judicial  charac- 
ter, we  think  that  it  need  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  fees.  1£  this  plan 
should  be  adopted  by  I^arliament,  we  recommend  that  the  justices  in  quarter 
sessions  should  fix  a  salary  for  the  coroner  of  every  district,  based  upon  a 
combined  consideration  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  district,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary.  The  establishment  of  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  holding  of  inquests  and  of  a  new  system  of  administra- 
tion for  carrying  that  code  into  effect,  would  at  once  get  rid  of  all  ques- 
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6on8  as  to  the  receipt  of  fees  fet  thd  holdiilg  of  anneceisary  inquests ;  and 
by  this  means  the  feed  actuallj  received  for  a  sn£Scient  period  of  time  would 
constitute  a  satisfactory  rule  for  the  general  goidance  of  the  justices  in 
fixing  the  future  salary  of  the  coroner.  If  in  an^  particular  case  the  salary 
should  appear  to  be  inadequate,  and  disproportaoned  to  the  usual  salary  of 
coroners,  a  power  might  be  reserred  to  tne  Home  Secretary  to  increase  it, 
so  far  as  to  make  it  proportionate  to  the  general  scale  of  salaries.  Pro- 
vision should  also  be  made  for  a  periodicfd  revision,  if  after  the  lapse  of 
years  the  duties  of  the  office  in  any  district  should  appear  to  have  increased 
beyond  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  when  the  salary  was  fixed. 
The  Report  was  signed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. ; 
Wm.  Miles,  M.P. ;  Wm.  Deedes,  M.P. ;  E.  C.  Egerton,  M.P. ;  W.  N. 
Massey,  M.P.;  W.  H.  Walton,  R.  Marshall  Straight,  Acton  Tindal.  Mr. 
Upperton  dissented  from  the  Report. 


MAGISTRATES'  CLERKS'  FEES. 


Behum  of  As  grosB  amount  of  CkrVs  Fee%  received  by  each  Clerk  to  the 
Magistrates  of  every  Ctty  and  Town  in  England  and  Wales  of  more 
ikan  10,000  inhabitanUj  during  each  of  the  years  1855, 1856,  and  1857. 
(Mr.  Fenwick.)    3rd  May,  1858.    (500.) 

Thi  clerk  of  the  borough  of  Aditon-under-Lyne  recdved  4202L  clerk's 
£9es ;  that  of  Barnstaple,  101 ;  of  Bath,  4502. ;  of  Bedford,  ISOL ;  Berwick, 
150L;  Birmingham,  2,5002.  |  Blackburn,  7002.;  Bolton,  5502.;  Boston, 
2502.;  Bradford,  6002.;  Bridgwater,  2002.;  Brighton,  8002.;  Bristol, 
1,6002. ;  Cambridge,  4002. ;  Canterbury,  4(X)2. ;  Cardiff,  3602. ;  Carlisle, 
1002. ;  Chester,  3002. ;  Colchester,  300/. ;  Coventry,  4002. ;  Dover,  4502. ; 
Halifax,  5002.  The  magistrates'  clerks  for  tho  borough  of  Liverpool  are, 
mider  a  clause  in  the  local  Acts,  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  and  not  oy  fi^es. 
The  fees  are  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  borough  fund.  The  sum  received 
and  accounted  for  was  6,0002.  The  clerks'  fees  for  the  city  of  Manchester 
were  3,2002. ;  Nottingham,  8002. ;  Newport,  5002. ;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
7002.;  Salford,  600/.;  South  Shields,  3502. ;  Sunderland,  6002.;  War- 
rington, 4002. ;  Wigan,  5002. ;  and  Worcester,  3502. 


COUBT  OF  CHANCERY. 


Betam  relating  io  the  Court  cf  Chancery.    (Mr.  Murray.)    7ih  July,^ 

1859.    (108.) 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1858,  the  suitors'  cash  in  court  was  2,607,2502L, 
and  the  amount  invested  in  stock  placed  to  account  of  moneys  placed  out 
for  the  benefit  and  better  security  of  the  suitors  of  Chancery,  2,264,7442L 
On  the  same  date  there  was  a  balance  of  suitors'  cash  in  the  Bank  of 
England  of  342,5062.  Exclusive  of  the  amount  of  stock  purchased  with 
suitors'  cash,  the  following  stock  was  in  court  on  the  1st  October,  1858 : — 
Bank  Three  per  Cent.  Annuities,  34,879,3002.;  Reduced  Annuities, 
5,290,6822. ;  New  Three  per  Cent  Annuities,  5,097,0482. ;  Bank  Stock, 
269,1112.;    East  India  Stock,  125,8302.;    East  and  West  India  Dock 
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Stock,  Mfi94Li  London  Dock  Stock,  70,9572.;  London  and  Nortii 
Western  Railway  Stock,  16,3182. ;  Hudson's  Bay  Stock,  2,9382. ;  Globe 
Insurance  Shares,  34  shares,  1002.  each,  &c,  Ac  During  the  year  ending^ 
the  1st  of  October,  1858,  there  were  received  in  court  7,5^,5022.,  and  paid 
out  of  court  7,448,8032.  During  the  same  period  there  were  transferred 
into  court  and  accepted,  5,407,6512.,  and  transferred  out  of  court  5,796,9151 
On  the  Ist  of  October,  1858,  the  Accountant^Greneral  had  21,412  accounts 
in  the  books. 


CRIMB  AND  OUTRAGE  ACT  (IBELAKD). 

Return  of  the  several  Counties^  and  DistrictSf  and  Baronies  of  Counties  in 
Ireland  proclaimed  under  the  promsions  of  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Ad^ 
from  the  period  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  in  1847  to  its  discontinuanee 
in  1856,  specifying  the  particular  Crime  or  Outrage  for  which  each  was 
proclaimed;  cmd  similar  Return  respecting  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
passed  in  1856,  and  to  expire  m  1860.  (Mr.  Blake.)  4th  August^ 
1859.    (195.) 

The  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  was  proclaimed,  in  1848,  in  Armagh,  on  account 
of  Ribbonism ;  in  Cavan,  on  account  of  th^  disturbed  state  of  the  county ;  in 
Cork,  on  account  of  insurrectionary  moyements ;  in  Drogheda  and  lieath, 
on  account  of  the  formation  of  treasonable  clubs ;  in  Kilkenny,  on  account 
of  strong  synoptoms  of  rebellion  exhibited ;  in  Leitrim,  in  Sligo,  in  Queen's 
County,  and  Limerick,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country ; 
in  Galway,  to  prevent  the  disaffected  having  arms.  The  same  Act  was 
proclaimed  in  1849  in  Donegal,  in  consequence  of  some  murder ;  in  Armagh^ 
in  1851,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bateson ;  in  1852,  in  Sligo, 
on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  county ;  in  Down,  in  1857,  in 
consequence  of  party  riots  in  Belfast ;  and  in  1858,  in  Queen's  County,  in 
consequence  of  tne  murder  of  Mr.  Richard  Ely.  The  Act  was  proclaimed 
in  other  counties  and  baronies  on  account  of  disorder  and  crimes. 


COUNTY  COURTS. 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Registrars  holding  a  Plurality  of  Courts ; 
the  County  Court  District  in  which  the  Registrar  is  non-resulenty  and  the 
Population  of  tJie  same,  ctccording  to  the  last  Census,  4^c,  ^c.  (Mr.  Cross.) 
12th  February,  1858.     (245.) 

In  Circuits  10,  11,  and  12,  the  registrar  of  Saddleworth  had  never 
attended  the  court,  yet  he  received  880^  salary  in  respect  of  tibie  court  in 
which  he  is  resident,  and  195^  in  respect  of  the  court  of  which  he  is  non- 
resident. In  another  district  the  registrar  sat  three  hours  a  day,  for  which 
he  received  a  salary  of  691^ ;  and  in  another  circuit,  amongst  many  others, 
the  registrar  never  attended,  yet  he  received  a  salary  of  666^  12^  \0d  for 
the  court  in  which  he  was  resident,  and  216^  Is.  for  tlie  court  of  which  he 
was  non-residenti 
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Series  H. 

HEALTH,  ENCLOSUEES,  TUENPIKE  TBUSTS,  &c. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 


Report  of  Dr.  Robert  D.  Lyons  on  the  Pathology^  Therapeuiicsy  and  General 
Aitiotogy  of  the  Epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  which  prevailed  at  Lisbon 
during  the  latter  hatf  of  the  year  1857. 

Ik  a  prefatory  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Healthy  Dr.  Lyons 
observed  that  the  disease^  a  yellow  fever  of  very  fatal  character,  appeared 
m  Lisbon  in  different  forms,  viz.,  the  algid,  the  sthenic,  and  the  naemor- 
rhagic,  but  that  they  were  but  varieties  derived  from  a  common  stock. 
The  general  opinion  m  Lisbon  at  first  was,  that  the  disease  had  been  im- 
ported, but  there  were  no  facts  to  support  this  theory,  and  no  uniform 
statement  could  be  obtained  as  to  time,  place,  or  manner  of  importation. 
Yellow  fever  had  been  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto  in  1856 ;  and  in  the  latter 
place  it  was  attributed  to  the  filth  of  the  Quarter  Miragaia  in  which  the 
disease  prevailed,  and  not  to  importation.  All  the  pad»  of  the  city  of 
Lisbon  lai^gely  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  presented  in  common  certain 
conditions  of  insalubrity,  such  as  defective  water  supply,  total  absence  of, 
or,  more  commonly,  deficient,  sewerage,  total  absence  or  incompleteness  of 
house-drains  and  privies,  and  a  consequently  unclean  state  of  the  streets ; 
badly  constructed  dwellings,  with  deficiency  of  light  and  air,  want  of 
thorough  ventilation,  and  absence  or  defective  condition  of  tertiary  and 
secondary  sewers.  The  state  of  the  shore  of  the  Tagus  was  such  as  to  be 
a  highly  effective  cause  of  insalubrity.  The  disease  never  went  out  of 
Lisbon.  The  sick  were  carefully  attended  to,  and  no  apprehension  existed 
of  contagion  by  personal  contact  The  total  number  ot  persons  attacked 
was  estimated  at  between  16,000  and  17,000  out  of  a  total  of  200,000 
inhabitants;  and  the  total  number  ^deaths,  at  about  5,500. 

The  percentage  of  attacks  to  number  of  individuals  was  8*05 ;  the 
percentage  of  deatii8«  to  number  of  attacks,  2*75 ;  and  the  percentage  of 
deaths  to  attacks,  32-352.      In  Cadiz,  with  a  population  of  72,000,  there 
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ivere  48,000  attacks  and  5,000  deaths ;  and  in  New  Orleans,  with  a  popu- 
lation exposed  of  125,000  there  were  29,020  attacks.  In  Philadelphia, 
in  1793,  the  mortality  to  the  population  exposed  was  1  in  10 ;  in  Mobile,  in 
1853, 1  in  15'113.  There  were  no  very  marked  meteorological  disturbances 
in  1857  ;  but  there  was  an  increased  rain-fall  in  1855,  1856,  and  1857. 

The  algid  form  of  the  fever  seemed  not  to  be  limited  to  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition. There  were  cases  among  girls  and  boys  of  15  to  20,  and  old 
women  of  60.  The  character  of  the  algid  form  may  be  best  understood  by 
the  details  of  a  case. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  girl  aged  16.  She  was  admitted  on  the  lOth 
December,  at  10  p.m.,  having  been  ill  since  the  4th.  She  was  described  as 
having  exhibited  hysteric  symptoms  on  admission.  When  seen  at  the  hour 
of  visit  (9  A.M.)  on  the  11th,  she  was  still  in  a  profoundly  algid  state, 
though  all  proper  means  had  been  used  to  restore  reaction.  She  lay 
cowering  and  shivering  under  the  bed  clothes.  She  was  quite  pulseless, 
the  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  and  the  hands  soiled  with  blood ;  the  face  was 
of  a  livid  bluish  tint,  the  eyes  darkly  congested  and  dull,  the  alaB  of  the 
nose,  lips,  and  teeth  covered  with  bloody  sordes,  the  tongue  was  moist, 
slimy,  and  bloody ;  there  was  complete  absence  of  yeUow  cdoration  of  any 
kind,  the  surface  generally  was  semi-cyanozed,  and  everywhere  thickly 
covered  with  well-marked  purpuric  spots.  Dark  blood  oozed  from  the  nose 
and  gums,  and  black  vomit  supervened,  and  likewise  vaginal  haemorrha^ ; 
tliere  was  retention  of  lurine.  She  was  still  hysterical  at  the  hour  of  visit, 
trembling,  feari^d,  and  disposed  to  cry.  Sue  retained  her  faculties  of 
sense,  could  understand  questions  and  made  efforts  to  reply,  but  could  not 
articulate.  There  was  but  one  end  for  such  a  case.  iShe  died  on  the 
following  day ;  the  conjunctivae  were  slighdv  yellowish,  post  mortem. 

The  sthenic  form  was  not  so  common.  The  cases  were  characterized  by 
well-marked  febrile  symptoms,  severe  and  persistent  headache,  and  much 
rachialgia  at  the  outset,  with  subsequently  a  well-developed  pyrexial  state, 
high  and  full  pulse,  sometimes  hard,  and  even  occasionally  thrilling  and 
resisting,  with  flushed  face  and  throbbing  temples.  The  cafor  mordax  was 
commonly  everywhere  perceptible,  and  me  thermometer  in  the  axilla  indi- 
cated a  considerable  increase  of  temperature.  The  sthenic  form  was  the 
least  fatal. 

The  hsBmorrhagic  form  was  the  most  appalling.  The  great  and  leading 
feature  of  the  cases,  entitling  them  to  separate  consideration  under  this 
distinct  head,  was  the  tendency  to  proftise  simultaneous  effusions  of  blood 
from  various  parts  and  organs.  It  is  true  that  there  were  occasionally 
hsemorrhages  from  the  same  parts,  and  even  in  extreme  cases  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease ;  but  in  this  one  great  ^roup  of 
cases  there  was  the  remarkable  tendency  to  the  proftise  and  simultaneous 
issue  of  blood  from  almost  all  parts  that  could  possibly  be  the  seat  of 
haemorrhage.  Thus  this  class  of  cases  differed  from  the  others  in  the 
frequency,  the  variety,  and  the  combination  of  the  sources  of  the  haemor^ 
rhages  more  than  in  the  character  or  degree  of  any  one  of  the  bleedings 
which  took  place.  Black  vomit,  for  instance,  may  have  been,  and,  un- 
questionably, often  was,  as  profuse  and  as  characteristic,  and  even  as  per* 
sistent,  and  in  every  respect  as  well  marked  a  symptom  in  the  algid  or  the 
sthenic  cases  as  in  the  haemorrhagic.  But  in  this  latter  form,  when  the 
haemorrhagic  tendency  once  declared  itself,  haemorrhage  was  never  single, 
nor  from  any  one  source  or  origin  only.     Black  vomit  was  combined  with 
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profase  intestinal  hsdinorrhage,  and  with  vaginal  haBmorrhage  in  females, 
with  bleeding  from  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  gums,  and  hsBmorrhamc 
sputa  irom  the  lungs,  with  bleedings  from  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  occasionsJiy 
from  the  ears,  and  from  several  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface  denuded 
of  epithelium  by  vesication  or  otherwise.  Any  accidental  abrasure  was 
sure  to  give  rise  to  bleeding  more  or  less  profuse. 

Next,  was  the  purpuric  form,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  algid  by 
the  pjrrexia. 

The  following  is  a  brief  and  concise  statement  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  purpuric  cases  which  came  under  the  observation  of 
Dr.  Lyons.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  40  to  45,  had  presented  the  usual 
historv  and  symptoms ;  on  the  eleventh  day  bleeding  from  the  gums  still  con*" 
iinued,  the  skin  was  hot  and  everywhere  yellow,  as  were  likewise  the  con- 
junctivas ;  the  day  following  a  large  purpuric  patch  four  to  six  inches  square 
was  observed  in  the  left  axilla  spreading  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  which 
further  presented  several  smaller  patches  of  similar  colour,  extending  to  and 
a  little  beyond  the  mesian  line.  Slight  but  manifest  oedema  of  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  chest  was  observable.  The  skin  was  hot,  the  pulse  only 
seventy,  but  full.  Two  or  three  days  subsequently  a  similar  but  much 
larger  patch  appeared  in  the  right  axilla,  which  eventually  occupied  the 
whole  lateral  aspect  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  extended  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  crest  of  the  right  ileum,  it  likewise  encroached  upon 
the  back.  The  colour  of  the  patches  varied  from  a  reddish  to  a  bluish 
purple ;  the  borders  were  gradually  shaded  off  in  successive  tints,  till  the 
ordmary  yellow  surface  was  reached,  on  either  side  of  the  patch.  The 
pulse  liad  fallen  to  fifty-two,  the  ton^e  was  moist,  but  the  skin  still 
remained  hotter  than  natural.  The  patient  was  still  very  yellow.  Ascites 
subsequently  appeared,  the  case  lingered  out  for  more  than  ten  days  after 
the  first  observation  of  the  purpuric  spots,  and  ultimately  died.  The 
patches  observed  in  this  remarkable  case  were  precisely  simitar  to  those  so 
often  seen  in  the  epidemic  purpura  hs&morrnagica  of  Ireland.  Putting 
apart  the  yellow  coloration,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  presence  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  gums,  and  the  spongy  state  of  the  gingival  membrane,  in  both 
diseases  the  parallel  was  very  close  indeed.  This  class  of  cases  is  of  great 
interest  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  coloration  in 
yellow  fever.  The  pupuric  patches  were  manifestly  caused  by  different 
subcutaneous  effusions  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  all  varieties 
of  shades  of  colour  and  tints  were  observable,  from  bluish  purple  to  yellow 
at  the  circumference  of  the  patches,  where  the  tint  passed  into  that  of  the 
surrounding  skin. 

The  typhous  form  was  rare  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic.  Typhous  phenomena 
were  presented  in  two  oi-ders  of  combination.  In  one  they  appeared  as  the 
primary  and  essential  characteristics  of  a  case  from  an  early  period  of  the 
febrile  invasion.  Stupor  and  nervous  depression,  w;ith  the  peculiar  sunken 
expression  of  the  face,  the  suffused  eye,  tne  fiaccid  state  of  the  limbs,  dorsal 
decubitus,  feeble  muttering  delirium,  and  the  other  well-marked  typhous  cha- 
racteristics, all  became  superadded  to  the  haemorrhagic  phenomena;  and 
yellow  coloration  of  the  skin  and  conjunctivae,  which  gave  the  special  cachet 
to  the  disease.  A  case  with  these  characters  might  be  readily  likened,  in 
external  appearances,  to  the  form  of  typhoid  pneumonia  with  jaundice, 
familiar  to  the  Irish  practitioner. 

Treatment  of  the  Various  Forms. — The  treatment  of  the  several  forms  of 
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the  fever  resolved  itself  into  the  use  of  stimiilants,  counter-irritants,  pur- 
gatives, and  the  employment  of  special  remedies,  such  as  quinine,  bark,  uron, 
&c.  Blisters  to  the  nucha,  epigastrium,  insides  of  the  thighs,  calves  of  the 
legs,  and  dorsum  of  the  feet,  were  very  constantly  employed.  Blisters  to 
the  nucha  were  of  use  in  relieving  the  headache  and  other  symptoms  refer- 
rible  to  the  head.  Vesication  of  the  epigastric  region  jfrequently  produced 
marked  relief  of  the  epigastric  pain,  and  of  the  symptoms  before  mentioned 
under  the  term  ^^  epigastric  anxiety."  Blistering  to  the  thighs  and  calves 
of  the  legs  was  employed  as  a  means  of  stimulation  in  cases  with  much  col- 
lapse and  sinking.  The  application  of  mustard  poultices  was  a  popular 
remedy  much  in  use,  and  as  the  reaction  was  low,  the  effect  of  their  appli- 
cation was  not  felt  at  the  time ;  they  were  thus  often  allowed  to  remain  on 
for  protracted  periods  with  tiie  effect  of  inducing  very  severe  and  exten- 
sive vesication  in  the  parts  after  reaction  had  taken  place.  A  condition 
approaching  to  gangrene,  occuppng  an  extensive  surface  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  aspects  of  both  legs  in  such  cases,  and  likewise  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  feet  in  others,  has  been  the  result  of  incautiously  protracted  vesications. 
The  amount  of  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  patients  was  often  most  severe 
and  shocking. 

Frictions  to  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  legs  with  various  medicinal  sub- 
stances were  in  common  use;  the  tincture  and  decoction  of  bark  were 
^  frequentlv  thus  used.  Frictions  with  camphorated  spirit  were  also  much 
employecL  Amongst  the  stimulants  most  constantiy  in  use  were  wine, 
brandy,  ammonia,  and  ether,  all  liberally  exhibited  as  the  urgency  of  the 
case  required.  A  wine  of  strong  body,  and  with  a  considerable  percentage 
of  alcohol,  was  much  employed  m  hospital  practice :  it  was  that  known  as 
"  Lavradio."  It  was  of  the  colour  of  deep-bodied  port,  but  combined  with 
the  port  flavour  somewhat  of  that  of  the  claret  grape.  It  was  a  sound, 
strong-bodied,  full-flavoured,  and  rich  wine.  It  was  given  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  ounces  per  diem.  There  were  cases  in  whicn  wine,  brandy,  and 
other  stimulants,  might  have  been  employed  with  still  ^eater  freedom,  but 
opinion  was  rather  against  unlimited  stimulation  ;  and  it  was  likewise  said 
to  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  ineffectual  when  the  more  moderate 
use  of  such  measures  failed  to  produce  reaction. 


LUNATICS. 

Bq>ortfrom  the  Committee  appointed  to  inmdre  into  the  Operation  of  the  Acts 
of  ParUament,  and  RegulatUma  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lana^ice  and 
their  Property.     (114,  Sess.  2.) 

The  committee  was  appointed  on  the  28th  February,  1859,  consisting  of 
tile  following  members: — Mr.  Tite,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Secretary 
Walpole,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Drummond,  Sir  Erskine  Per^,  Colonel 
Clifford,  Mr.  Briscoe,  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Horsman,  Mr.  Rolt,  IVur.  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  Mr.  Nisbet,  Mr.  Coningham,  and  Mr.  Kekewich.  On  the 
11th  April,  1859,  the  committee  reported  as  follows : — 

'^  That  your  committee  have  made  progress  in  the  consideration  of  the 
matters  referred  to  tiiem  ;  but,  though  they  have  examined  numerous 
witnesses,  the^  do  not  consider  the  inquiry  is  altogether  complete;  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  £e  approacning  proro- 
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cation  of  Parliament,  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  ofier  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  questions  referred  to  them ;  and  they  have  therefore 
agreed  to  report  the  evidence  taken.  Parts  of  that  evidence  have  a  material 
bearing  on  the  provisions  of  the  bills  referred  to  your  committee ;  but,  for 
the  reasons  before  stated,  your  committee  have  not  been  able  to  go  through 
the  biUs,  or  to  suggest  the  amendments  which  it  will  probably  be  expedient 
to  recommend  in  some  of  their  clauses." 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined: — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury; 
Mr.  Charles  Norris  Wilde,  registrar  in  lunacy ;  and  Mr.  Francis  Barton, 
master  in  lunacy ;  Dr.  Henry  H.  Southey,  medical  visitor  in  lunaCT ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Graskell,  commissioner  in  lunacy;  Mr.  Harry  Burrard  Famall, 
inspector  of  the  poor;  Mr.  John  Edward  Johnson,  magistrate  in  the 
countv  of  Sussex  ;  Dr.  John  Conolly,  medical  practitioner  in  lunacy  ; 
Dr.  Alexander  John  Sutherland,  medical  practitioner  in  lunacy;  Mr. 
R.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.,  magistrate  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ; 
Dr.  Charles  Hood,  medical  practitioner;  Mr.  Gilbert  Bolden,  solicitor; 
Admiral  Richard  Saumarez ;  Sir  Alexander  Spearman,  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  ;  Mr.  Charles  Herbert  Cottrell,  ch^rman  of  the 
Colney  Hatch  Asylum ;  Mr.  Charles  Woodward,  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum ; 
Colonel  Sir  Joshua  Jebb ;  and  Sir  George  Robinson,  ma^strate  of  North- 
ampton.   The  following  items  are  extracted  from  the  evidence : — 

Chancery  Lunaiks, — Chancery  Itmatics  are  lunatics  found  to  be  so  by 
inquisition,  and  determined  as  such  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords 
Justices.  The  Lunacy  Regulation  Act,  16  &  17  Vict  c.  70,  made  great 
alteration  with  reference  to  such  inquisition,  which  was  in  all  cases  to  be 
held  before  a  jury.  Now,  an  inquisition  is  held  in  unopposed  cases  before 
a  master  alone,  unless  the  court  or  the  master  think  fit  to  have  a  jury 
summoned,  or  the  lunatic  demands  it  The  average  number  of  cases  in 
which  juries  have  been  demanded  have  been  only  three  annually  out  of 
seventy.  The  first  step  taken  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  declaring  a  man  to  be  a  lunatic,  is  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
by  any  relative,  and,  in  special  cases,  by  a  stranger,  notice  being  given 
to  the  nearest  relatives,  supported  by  medical  and  other  evidences.  The 
petition  is  always  accompamed  by  an  affidavit  of  notice  having  been  given  to 
the  lunatic  The  notice  is  served  on  the  lunatic  personally.  Supposing 
that  a  man  is  at  all  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  he  would  consult  some  pro- 
fessional adviser.  In  cases  of  even  doubtfol  sanity  he  would  resort  to  the 
advice  of  a  solicitor ;  but  where  it  is  a  case  of  clear  insanity,  the  man 
generally  submits  Quietly  to  the  proceedings,  and  takes  no  notice  of  it 
After  notice  has  been  given,  and  no  demand  of  a  jurj  is  made  by  the 
lunatic  on  notice  of  opposition,  the  papers  are  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  if  they  see  no  reason  to  require 
the  production  of  further  evidence,  they  direct  an  inquiry.^  The  order  is 
made  within  two  or  three  days,  generally.  The  petition  is  set  down  for 
hearing  in  open  court,  and  the  Court  makes  an  order  upon  it,  either 
directing  the  inquiry,  or  dismissing  the  petition.  If  a  lunatic,  either  by 
counsel,  or  by  a  solicitor,  or  by  himself,  demands  a  jury,  then  a  jury  is 
always  granted.  If  the  petition  is  unopposed,  then  it  is  not  set  down  for 
hearmg,  but  the  Lords  Justices  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  direct  an  order  to 
be  drawn  up  for  inquiry,  which  is  directed  to  a  master  in  lunacy,  and  the 
master  in  lunacy  takes  such  proceedings  as  he  thinks  advisable  to  ascertain 
the  &cts  of  the  case  submitted  to  him. 
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The  solicitorB  come  to  ask  where  it  will  be  conyenieDt  to  hold  the  inqniiy, 
and  the  master  endeavours  to  suit  their  convenience  as  fiir  as  he  can.  If 
there  is  a  jury,  then  tiie  master  does  not  look  at  the  office  copy  of  the 
affidavits  on  which  the  commission  has  issued,  but  be  consults  the  c<»ivenience 
of  their  clients,  and  he  issues  his  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  the  lunatic  is  residing,  to  summon  a  jury  on  such  a  day  and  at 
such  a  place  and  time  as  suits  those  parties.  Supposing  there  is  no  jury, 
then  the  solicitor  attends  with  the  commission,  and  also  with  an  office  copy 
of  the  affidavits  on  which  the  commission  has  issued ;  the  master  casts  hu 
eye  over  them,  and  consults  with  the  solicitor  as  to  when  would  be  a  con- 
venient time,  and  where  a  convenient  place  at  which  to  hold  the  inqniiy. 
The  commission  expressly  directs  the  inquiry  to  be  held  as  near  to  tne 
place  of  the  abode  of  the  alleged  lunatic  as  possible.  Then  the  master 
attends  there ;  and  it  is,  as  in  the  other  case,  an  open  court — anybody  has 
a  right  to  be  present — although  he  holds  these  inquiries  in  private  houses, 
or  ex  necessitate  in  some  instances  in  asylums.  It  is  always  understood,  and 
it  is  so  stated,  that  it  is  a  public  court ;  and  the  master  holos  the  inquiry  with- 
out a  jury  as  nearly  as  he  can  in  the  samewayas  if  there  was  ajury,  taking 
care  to  get  upon  his  notes  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  anybody  that  there  is  a 
complete  case.  When  the  inquiry  is  over,  whether  before  a  jury  or  not,  and 
the  commission  signed  either  in  the  country  or  in  London,  the  master  eits 
down  with  the  solicitor,  and  any  member  of  the  family  who  is  present,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  kin  and  the  heir-at-law ;  he  also 
ascertains  who  the  family  propose  to  appoint  as  committee;  what  the  property 
consists  of;  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the  case  upon  those  heads, 
he  takes  the  evidence  vivd  voce  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  sworn  to  and 
countersigned  by  him.  The  master  does  this  so  far  as  he  can  safely  take  it 
from  the  parties  then  present — and  there  are  always  some,  although  he  does 
not  encourage  many,  as  it  might  turn  out  that  the  inquisition  had  to  stand 
over ;  but  he  always  expresses  a  wish  that  some  members  of  the  family 
should  be  present,  and  m>m  them,  as  far  as  he  can,  he  informs  himself  of 
the  general  merits  of  the  case.  He  takes  such  evidence  as  he  can  upon 
the  spot  When  the  master  has  ascertained  who  are  the  next  of  kin,  or  the 
heir-at-law,  the  first  step  taken  is  to  make  a  rejport  to  the  Chancellor,  certi- 
fying who  they  are ;  what  is  the  situation  of  the  lunatic,  giving  a  little 
Izistory  of  him,  and  the  nature  of  his  lunacy ;  who  are  proposed  to  be  the 
committee,  and  whether  they  are  fit  and  proper  persons ;  a  detail  of  his 
fortune,  and  how  he  has  been  maintained,  and  now  it  is  proposed  he  should 
be  maintained ;  and  then,  who  the  master  considers  th^most  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  the  conmiittee,  and  what  he  thinks  should  be  done  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  lunatic  prospectively,  and  any  particular  circumstances 
which  may  occur  as  to  his  fortune,  and  to  which  he  thinks  the  attention  of 
the  Chancellor  should  be  drawn,  that  orders  may  be  given  as  to  protecting 
it  The  master  takes  the  evidence  viva  voce^  on  the  spot,  and  sees  the 
different  members  of  the  family.  It  is  not  only  economical^  but  by  the 
personal  communication  with  the  family  they  know  what  their  positions 
are.  If  it  is  a  contested  case,  it  does  not  apply ;  but  in  many  cases  a  great 
saving  arises  from  seeing  the  family,  and  taking  that  evidence  on  the  spot, 
especially  in  preventing  litigation  and  ill  feeling. 

Having  put  these  unfortunate  persons  under  a  committee  appointed,  both 
as  regards  their  person  and  property,  the  masters  in  lunacy  have  no  autho- 
rity over  their  persons;  the  cnancery  visitors  have  authority,  and  send 
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inquiries  to  the  masters,  and  the  question^  what  is  to  be  done  as  to  the 
allowance  for  their  maintenance,  comes  before  the  masters  incessantly. 
Sncb  unfortunate  persons  are  then  entrusted  to  the  care  of  auj  6f  their 
relations,  and  the  only  security  for  their  future  good  treatment  and  the 
general  supervision  and  superintendence  of  their  cases,  is  that  they  are 
under  the  general  orders  of  the  Chancery  visitors,  who  visit  them  from  time 
to  time. 

The  committee  is  removable  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a  report  from 
a  master  that  the  limatic  is  not  properly  treated,  or  that  a  sufficient  sum  is 
not  allowed  to  him.  When  a  person  is  nominated  as  committee  of  the 
estate,  the  master  is  to  see  that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  person,  and  that  he 
gave  his  consent  to  act.  The  powers  of  the  person  so  appointed  as  com- 
mittee of  tiie  estate  are  very  little,  except  that  he  is  the  legal  hand  to  pay 
and  receive  all  money,  but  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  corpus  of  the 

Kopert^ ;  he  cannot  let  on  lease ;  he  must  come  to  the  master  for  that. 
r.  Bolden  objected  to  the  indirect  and  objectionable  manner  in  which  tibe 
committee  of  the  person  and  of  the  estate  are  now  paid.  He  said :  *^  If  the 
present  system  of  appointing  them  is  to  continue,  you  ought  to  pay  both 
for  their  services;  at  present  it  is  purely  voluntary,  and  by  a  fiction  you 
allow  something  to  both  coBunittees;  as  to  the  personal  estate,  bv  not 
inquiring  too  strictly  into  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  expended,  and 
therefore  it  is  in  every  case  an  indefinite  sam ;  and  I  should  very  much 
prefer  putting  the  committees  of  estates  more  in  the  position  of  a  judicial 
&ctor  m  Scotland ;  in  fact,  tor  small  estates,  to  make  them  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  as  judicial  £Bu;tors  in  Scotland,  by  which  you  would 
get  a  very  efficient  officer  who  would  take  charge  of  the  lunatic's  estate, 
not  of  the  person,  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  In  general  that  officer  has  to 
pass  his  accoimts  before  tiie  accountant  of  the  court,  who  looks  carefrdly 
into  all  the  receipts  and  the  money  expended,  and  who  is  then  considered 
entitled  to  a  certain  remuneration  for  tbe  services  that  he  performs,  such 
remuneration  being  fixed  by  the  accountant  As  it  is  now,  neither  the 
committee  of  the  person  or  the  estate  is  paid  directly  for  his  services, 
excepting  in  some  cases  where  they  allow  a  small  commission  upon  the 
collection  of  rentals,  but  generally  it  is  not  boJ*  It  was  suggested  by  other 
witnesses  that  the  master  should  have  power  to  make  some  remuneration 
to  the  committee  of  the  person ;  that  the  committee  of  the  estate  should  be 
kept  distinct  from  the  committee  of  the  person,  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  judicial  factor.  The  committee  of  the  person  and  of  the  estate 
should  each  be  paid  a  definite  sum  for  his  service. 

The  number  of  Chancery  lunatics  was  602;  the  poorer  lunatics  are 
mostly  in  asylums,  where  they  are  treated  like  pauper  lunatics  generally. 
There  are  some  cases  of  very  poor  lunatics  in  miserable  cottages  m  Wales, 
but  the  majority  of  Chancery  hmatics  are  not  in  asylums. 

Criminal  LuncOka. — The  criminal  lunatics  are  mostly  sent  to  Bethlem, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  are  spread  over  England  m  private  asylums. 
The  term  criminal  lunatics  comprises  persons  who  are  not  put  upon  their 
trial,  because  upon  arraignment  they  are  found  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and 
not  able  to  plead;  and  again,  those  who  become  insane  while  they  are 
under  sentence,  and  others  who  are  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
or  who  become  unsound  in  their  mind  after'  trial  and  conviction.  There 
were  about  620  criminal  lunatics  under  the  cognizance  of  the  commissioners 
in  Bethlem  and  the  various  private  asylums.     Considerable  evil  results  from 
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the  retention  of  criminal  lunatics  in  private  asylums,  because  they  must  be 
treated  in  a  somewhat  difierent  way  from  other  lunatics.  Many  of 
them  have  more  reason  than  others,  and  therefore  they  have  a  greater 
power  of  combination,  and  their  presence  in  an  asylum  is  a  very  serious 
thmg,  as  it  compels  the  keeper  of  that  asylum  to  put  it  upon  the 
footing  of  a  prison.  It  would  be  an  advantage  with  regard  to  the  other 
inmates  that  these  prisoners  should  be  collected  in  an  asylum,  instead  of 
being  mixed  up  witn  others.  Sometimes  it  is  very  desirable  to  discharge  a 
criminal  after  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be  effected,  but  in  case  of  the  graver 
offences  it  would  not  be  desu:able.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said : — **  If  a 
man  has  committed  a  great  crime,  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  say, '  I  will 
give  a  certificate ;'  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  man  will  not  commit  the 
crime  a^n.  I  have  one  instance  before  me  of  a  man  who  had  been  shut 
up  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  he  was  dangerous,  and  he  kept  a  poor  clergyman, 
that  I  know,  in  a  constant  state  of  terror.  The  man  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
him,  and  once  or  twice  he  said  to  him,  '  I  can  take  your  life  away  by- 
and-by,  with  great  safety  to  myself;  I  have  been  shut  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  no  jury  will  find  me  guilty ;  I  shall  only  be  put  back  again.' 
And  therefore  it  is  a  matter  for  very  serious  consideration ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  course  should  be  never  to  liberate  any  one  who  had  been 
guilfy  of  the  greater  crimes,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  left  altogether  to 
3ie  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  feigned  insanity,  who  have  not  shown 
any  symptoms  of  ihsanity  during  their  residence  in  the  hospital,  nor  did 
they  on  their  first  arrival.  They  succeed  by  so  doing  in  getting  a  certifi- 
cate of  insanity  from  the  prison ;  with  that  they  come  to  the  asylum,  and 
if,  after  a  time,  they  are  returned  to  the  prison,  they  again  feign  insanity, 
and  are  removed  to  the  asylum  again.  Dr.  Hood  sug^ted  that  all 
criminals  becoming,  or  seeming  to  l^ome,  lunatics  in  prisons  should  be 
detained,  and  specially  treated  there.  Criminal  lunatics  guilty  of  heinous 
offences  are,  if  cured,  dealt  with  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  the  Secretary  of  State  exercising  discretion  as  to  the  safety  of  restoring 
each  such  person  to  socie^^. 

Workhouae  Lunatics. — On  the  occasion  of  any  insane  pauper  appearing 
in  a  dis^ct,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  take  the  patient  before 
a  magistrate,  upon  which  the  magistrate  calls  in  the  assistance  of  a  medical 
man ;  and  after  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  from  that  medical  gentleman,  he 

f;ives  an  order  for  the  reception  of  the  patient  into  the  county  lunatic  asylum^ 
t  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  cause  that  patient  to  be  removed 
to  the  asylum,  and  when  there,  the  patient  falls  under  the  charge  of  the 
committee  of  visitors  of  the  countv  lunatic  asylum ;  and  there  he  is  no  longer 
under  the  power  or  the  control  of  any  board  of  guardians,  and  they  cannot 
order  his  removal  from  the  asylum.     They  can  go  and  visit  him  in  com- 

Eany  with  their  medical  officer,  and  make  inquiries  into  his  state,  but  they 
ave  no  longer  any  power  over  him  as  a  pauper  belonging  to  their  union, 
although  they  pay  the' cost  of  his  maintenance.  By  law  no  dangerous  lunatic 
can  be  detained  in  a  workhouse  for  more  than  fourteen  days ;  still  there  are 
many  pauper  lunatics  in  workhouses.  And  though  the  local  justices  mi^ht 
interfere  in  the  case  of  lunatics  detained  in  workhouses,  and  might  oraer 
their  removal,  this  power  is  a  dead  letter,  on  account  of  the  machinery  for 
carrying  out  the  operation  being  exceedingly  cumbrous.  Such  lunatics 
are  detained  in  workhouses  merely  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
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^ardians  and  the  authorities  of  the  unions  simply  because  the  guardians 
belieye  that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  them  there,  than  to  send  them  to  the 
countjr  asylums.  The  violent  cases  are  readily  removed,  but  there  is  often 
a  difficulty  about  the  removal  of  quiet  chronic  cases.  There  are  about 
7,000  lunatics  in  workhouses,  though  there  are  separate  wards  for  lunatics  in 
some  only  of  the  workhouses ;  but  lunatic  wards  in  workhouses  are,  even 
in  their  best  form,  objectionable.  There  are  no  special  attendants  in  work- 
houses, and  the  consequence  of  keeping  chronic  cases  in  workhouses  is  that 
they  greatly  decline  in  health.  The  chief  reason  why  so  many  patients  are 
detained  in  the  workhouses  is  that  they  are  mostly  mcurable  and  harmless 
idiots,  and  that  no  mental  relief  would  be  afforded  by  their  removal  to 
lunatic  asylumsJ  The  supposition  is,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  lunatics  in 
workhouses  than  in  asylums ;  but  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  thought  that  it 
was  not  so ;  if  it  be  taken  into  account  that  in  the  asylums  the  lunatics 
recover  so  much  sooner,  the  expense  will  in  reality  be  found  to  be  much 
less.     The  lower  charge  in  the  workhouse  is  more  apparent  than  real 

Private  or  Licensed  Souses. — ^There  were  37  licensed  houses  in  the  metro- 
polis and  77  in  the  provinces.  The  great  evil  of  private  asylums  is,  that 
as  they  derive  profits  from  their  patients  their  interest  is  not  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  felt  stronglv  that  the  whole  system  of 
private  asylums  is  utterly  abominable  and  defenceless.  Every  year  there 
are  nearlv  2,000  admissions  into  private  asylums.  Upon  this  point  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  gave  the  following  evidence : — 

**  I  know  that  there  are  some  asylums  extremely  well  conducted ;  I  know 
that  nothing  can  be  more  attentive,  more  minute,  or  more  conscientious 
than  the  care  that  some  of  these  proprietors  take,  but  we  have  no  security ; 
they  are  here  to-day,  and  they  may  be  gone  to-morrow.  True,  there  are 
some  very  good  men,  and  perhaps  we  might  be  content  with  what  we  have, 
and  not  endeavour  to  effect  any  alteration ;  but  the  licence,  by  the  death  of 
one  proprietor,  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  another,  and  he  might  act  upon 
totally  different  principles,  and  you  have  ever  to  contend  with  that  vicious 
principle  of  profit  Now  if  you  read  our  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  will  be 
seen  tnat  half  of  the  provisions  are  made  to  enable  the  commissioners  to 
fight  against  the  selfishness  of  persons  who  open  these  asylums ;  after  per- 
petual anxiety  and  trouble,  we  may  manage  to  get  an  asylum  into  a  decent 
condition,  and  while  we  are  in  the  presence  of  this  vicious  principle,  we 
keep  it  down.  We  direct  certain  things  to  be  done  in  a  house,  and  very 
often  there  is  an  appearance  of  their  oeing  done,  but  when  we  turn  our 
backs,  that  principle  which  we  have  curbed  by  our  presence  recommences 
its  active  operations,  and  we  cannot  have  any  security  whatever  that  justice 
will  be  done  to  the  patients,  because  we  cannot  dog  the  thing  day  by  day, 
or  hour  by  hour,  and  know  that  every  condition  is  fulfilled.  Where  a  pro- 
prietor is  unprincipled,  see  what  advantages  he  has,  and  what  power  he  has 
over  his  patient  It  is  in  vain  to  trust  to  the  case-book,  for  as  I  read  in  a 
letter  from  a  medical  man  the  other  day,  he  says  that  the  case-books  can 
be,  and  are  very  frequently,  *  cooked.'  When  a  certiin  diet,  ior  instance, 
is  prescribed,  what  security  is  there  that  that  diet  is  given ;  we  know  that 
a  certain  course  of  medicine  is  necessary,  but  what  security  is  there  that 
that  course  of  medicine  is  undergone  by  the  patient?  Audit  is  therefore 
in  their  power  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  patients  indefinitely,  and  the  temp- 
tation is  inordinately  great,  and  it  is  more  than  human  nature  can  ordina- 
rily stand.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  patients  are  paying  from 
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400/.  to  500L  and  600Z.  a  year ;  and  the  loss  of  one  or  two  of  those  patients 
would  be  a  dead  loss,  a  loss  of  the  most  serious  kind,  and  one  that  would 
^fall  very  heavily  upon. the  condition  of  an  establishment;  for  the  proprietor 
is  by  no  means  secure  that  another  patient,  able  to  pay  an  equal  amount, 
will  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  he  has  lost  I  remember  one  in- 
stance, not  very  long  ago,  where  a  patient  was  paying  no  less  than  1,2002. 
a  year,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  expense  of  that  patient  in  the  house  was 
not  300L  a  year ;  so  that  was  900^  a  year  clear  profit  to  the  medical  man. 
You  sometimes  see  it  paraded  that  such  and  such  a  patient  has  the  benefit  of 
a  carriage.  I  do  not  much  believe  it  It  sometimes  happens  that  they  get 
a  drive  when  the  doctor  has  taken  his  drive ;  but  as  to  the  permanent  use 
of  a  carriage,  I  am  sure  that  that  very  rarely  happens.  But  in  that  case, 
where  l,200t  a  year  is  paid,  I  say  that  there  is  the  strongest  temptation  to 
retain  that  patient ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  under  such  influences,  that  the 
medical  man  should  be  a  person  of  actually  dishonest  intentions :  but  when 
there  is  temptation  such  as  that,  can  the  committee  not  imagine  all  the 
self-delusions  that  a  man  would  practise,  and  the  disaffection  with  which  he 
would  look  upon  any  returning  symptom  of  health,  how  he  would  consider 
that  the  matter  required  further  consideration,  and  so  retard  the  period  of 
the  discharge,  if  it  ever  took  place.  I  am  certain  that  the  temptation  is  so 
^eat  that  few  people  could  resist  it  I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  could 
m  fact  resist  it  1  am  certain  that  I  could  not  resist  it,  and  therefore  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  some  control  or  check  must  be  put  upon  the  present 
systena." 

Dr.ConoUy,  on  the  whole,  approved  of  private  asylums;  and  stated  that  the 
general  feeling  among  medical  men  was  that  they  are  unworthily  estimated. 

Single  Patients. — There  is  no  proper  record  whatever  of  single  patients, 
and- the  commissioners  cannot,  save  in  a  limited  waVy  get  at  single  houses. 
If  a  person  be  in  such  a  state  that  he  is  decidedly  lunatic,  he  ought  to  be 
under  certificate ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  person  taking  charge  of 
such  a  person  for  profit  to  notify  that  to  the  commissioners;  but  these 
houses  receive  such  persons  under  various  pretexts — under  the  title  of 
nervous  patients.  The  commissioners  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  vast 
number  of  single  patients  are  hidden  from  their  view ;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
gain  access  to  them.  Such  single  patients  are  sometimes  in  private  families 
and  sometimes  in  the  houses  of  medical  men ;  where  they  are  in  the  house 
of  a  medical  man  they  are,  on  the  whole,  well  treated,  but  where  they  are 
put  out  merely  under  the  charge  of  attendants  their  sufferings  are  often 
dreadful.  It  is  misdemeanor  to  receive  a  patient  for  profit  without  giving 
notice  to  the  conunissioners,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
instituting  any  prosecution  for  that  offence.  The  Lord  Chancellor  can 
with  difficulty  be  induced  to  give  a  right  to  enter  single  houses.  Many  of 
the  single  patients  are  not  under  medical  care,  and  the  restraint  over  them 
varies  very  much.  So  long  as  a  patient  is  kept  within  the  walls  of  his 
own  house  under  the  care  of  his  wife,  or  if  it  be  a  wife  under  the  charge  of 
her  husband,  the  commissioners  should  not  interfere.  If  the  parties  choose 
to  take  charge  of  patients  themselves  they  are  right,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
their  own  happinesss  and  comfort ;  but  if  they  put  them  under  the  charge 
of  another,  tnen  the  law  should  have  a  right  to  come  and  see  that  there  is 
no  undue  power  exercised  over  the  personal  liberty  and  comfort  of  the 
sufferer.  There  are  about  5,000  pauper  patients  not  in  asylums  or  work- 
houses, the  generality  of  whom  are  eitner  weak-minded  or  idiotic. 
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.  TrecUment. — Great  and  inconceivable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
treatment  of  lanatics.  One  way  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  whether 
patients  are  kindly  treated  or  not,  is  to  observe  the  manner  of  the  patients 
towards  the  attendants  and  towards  the  medical  men.  Insane  persons  do 
not  practise  much  dissimulation ;  they  show  pretty  well  by  their  manner 
what  is  passing  in  their  minds ;  and  i^  upon  going  into  a  ward,  you  find  all 
the  patients  thronging  round  the  medical  man  and  taking  his  hand,  and 
asking  him  questions,  and  the  same  with  the  nurses  and  the  attendants,  you 
may  feel  sure  that  there  is  kindness  shown  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  see  them  retreating  into  a  comer,  looking  distressed,  and  you  see  them 
casting  glances  out  of  tne  comers  of  their  eyes,  that  always  excites  in  me  a 
desire  to  make  further  inquiry.  The  Eari  of  Shaftesbury  described  the 
state  of  things  as  it  was  when  the  Lunacy  Commission  first  began  their  visi- 
tation in  the  following  manner  in  1829 : — "  Previously  to  that  period,  some 
laws  were  passed  for  their  behalf,  but  they  were  really  of  no  value  at  all : 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  they  were  injurious,  because  they  deluded  people 
into  the  notion  that  the  law  did  extend  protection  to  some  of  the  lunatics, 
and,  considering  that  a  law  existed  for  their  benefit,  people  gave  themselves 
no  trouble  for  their  welfare.  When  the  committee  was  moved  for  in  1827 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  a  state  of  things  was  revealed  of  the  most  frightful  charac- 
ter ;  but,  bad  as  the  evidence  was,  I  do  not  think  that  it  stated  the  real 
condition  of  things  at  all  equal  to  what  it  was  in  reality,  for  I  am  certain 
that  I  can  state  that  I  saw  and  heard  things  far  exceeding  anything  that 
appears  upon  the  face  of  any  one  of  the  reports.  Just  take  tnis  fact :  in  one 
of  the  large  metropolitan  houses  on  every  night,  nearly  200  patients  were 
placed  in  mechanical  restraint ;  and  I  know  that  as  much  as  three  years 
after  the  Act  came  into  operation,  when  we  were  doing  all  we  could  to 
remove  those  abuses,  one  of  the  superintendents  admitted  to  our  commis- 
sioners, that  between  eighty  and  ninety  patients  in  one  house  alone,  under 
his  supervision,  were  found  in  chains  every  morning.  Now,  contrast  that 
with  the  present  time.  I  am  sure  I  may  say  at  this  moment,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  England  and  Wales,  in  all  the  asylums,  private  and  public, 
there  will  not  be  to-night  so  many  persons  under  mechanical  restraint  as 
there  were  in  one  single  ward,  in  one  single  house  of  this  metropolis  in  1828. 
Mechanical  restraint,  by  the  increase  of  skill  and  by  the  progress  of  huma- 
nity, has  been  almost  entirely  got  rid  of;  and  for  that  we  are  most  deeply 
indebted  principally  to  Dr.  Conolly  and  to  the  authorities  at  Hanwell,  who 
entered  with  great  boldness,  when  the  scheme  involved  them  in  much 
danger,  and  very  serious  opposition  indeed.  A  vast  number  of  medical 
men  in  different  parts  of  England  have  now  taken  it  up,  and  at  last  it  is 
become  the  established  fact ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  two  or  three  cases  of 
mechanical  restraint  would  be  suiBcient  to  condemn  any  asylum  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  commissioners.  I  mention  these  things  because  they  never 
could  be  seen  now ;  and,  I  think,  that  those  who  come  aft;er  us  ought  to 
know  what  things  have  existed  within  the  memory  of  man.  At  the  present 
time,  when  people  go  into  an  asylum,  they  see  everything  cleanly,  orderly, 
decent,  and  quiet,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  m  this  later  generation 
cannot  oelieve  there  was  ever  anything  terrible  in  the  management  of 
insanity ;  and  many  say,  *  After  all,  a  lunatic  asylum  is  not  so  terrible  as  I 
believed.'.'  When  we  began  our  visitations,  one  of  the  first  rooms  that  we 
went  into  contained  nearly  150  patients,  in  every  form  of  madness;  a  large 
proportion  of  them  chained  to  the  wall,  some  melancholy,  some  furious,  but 
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the  noise  and  din  and  roar  were  such  that  we  positivelj  could  not  hear  each 
other.     Every  form  of  disease  and  every  form  of  madness  was  there ;  I 
never  beheld  anything  so  horrible  and  miserable.    Turning  from  that  room, 
we  went  into  a  court  appropriated  to  the  women.     In  that  court  there  were 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  women,  whose  sole  dress  was  a  piece  of  red  cloth  tied 
round  the  waist  with  a  rope ;  many  of  them  with  long  beards,  covered  with 
filth.  They  were  crawling  on  their  knees,  and  that  was  the  only  place  where 
they  could  be.     I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  witnessed  brute  beasts  in  such  a 
condition;  and  this  had  subsisted  for  years,  and  no  remedy  could  be  applied 
to  it.     It  was  known  to  one  or  two  physicians  of  the  Royal  College,  who 
visited  the  place  once  a  year ;  but  they  said  fairly  enough,  that  although 
they  saw  those  things,  they  could  not  amend  them.     Here  is,  by  way  of 
sample,  a  report  relating  to  the  York  Hospital  in  1815  : — *  The  first  that 
became  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  the  York  Asylum  or  Hospital :  this 
occurred  in  May,  1815.     It  was  found  out  at  that  time  that  there  were  con- 
cealed rooms  in  the  hospital,  unknown  even  to  the  governors  of  the  asylum, 
and  that  patients  slept  in  these  rooms,  which  were  saturated  with  filth,  and 
totally  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  any  human  being.   Thirteen  female  patients 
were  crowded  in  a  room  12  feet  by  7  feet  10  inches;  the  keepers  had  access 
to  the  female  wards,  and  several  female  patients  became  pregnant.^    One 
patient  (a  clergyman)  was  kicked  downstairs  by  a  keeper,  while  his  wife 
was  insulted  by  the  keepers  with  indecent  language,  in  order  to  deter  her 
from  visiting  him.    Another  male  patient  disappeami,  and  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of.     Four  patients  were  supposed  to  be  burned  to  death  (the 
asylum  having  been  "  found  to  be  on  fire,  a  few  days  after  a  general  inves- 
tigation of  it  was  directed  ") ;  and  there  were  several  other  patients  of  whom 
no  account  coidd  be  given.     At  this  time  the  physician  was  the  sole  phjrsi- 
cian,  sole  visitor,  and  sole  committee.   The  governors  visited  only  on  quarter 
days,  and  once  annually,  and  then  not  to  inspect  the  patients,  but  to  examine 
the  accounts,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  county  had  no  authority  what^ 
soever  in  reference  to  the  institution,  or  to  its  ofiicers  or  attendants,  or 
to  befriend  the  patients.      The  food  was  bad;    the    asvlum   was    bad 
throughout,  crowded,  ill-ventilated,  and  most  dirty  and  disorderly.     One 

Satient  who  had  been  kept  for  a  week  naked  in  a  dark  room  full  of 
1th,  could  only  obtain  a  shirt  by  promising  a  bribe  of  5«.  to  the 
keeper  who  was  placed  over  him.'  I  hold  m  my  hand  a  report  of 
a  state  of  things  as  we  saw  it  at  a  later  period.  It  is  a  report 
relating  to  Bethnal  Ghreen  Asylum,  and  it  is  in  these  terms :  '  Several 
of  the  pauper  women  were  chained  to  their  bedsteads  naked,  and  jonly 
covered  with  a  hempen  rug  (this  was  in  December),  and  the  commissioners 
had  resolved  that  the  accommodation  for  paupers  was  infamously  bad,  and 
required  immediate  reform.'  It  was  also  found  that  in  January,  1815,  the 
visitors  had  reported  that  *the  paupers'  department,  especially  that  ap- 
propiated  to  women,  was  unwholesomely  crowded,  and  that  some  pauper 
men  were  chained  upon  their  straw  beds,  with  only  a  rug  to  cover  them, 
and  not  in  any  way  defended  from  the  external  cold.  In  1816,  it  was 
stated  in  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee,  that  the  patients  were 
subjected  to  brutal  cruelties  from  the  attendants ;  that  they  suffered  very 
much  from  cold  (one  patient  having  lost  her  her  toes  from  mortification 
proceeding  from  cold),  and  that  they  were  infested  with  vermin.  In  1827, 
it  was  further  stated  in  evidence,  that  wet,,  dirty  patients  were  chained  to 
their  cribs,  and  confined,  without  intermission,  from  Saturday  nisrhi  till 
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Monday  morning.'    That  was  the  constant  and  universal  practice;  the 
patients  were  chained  down  in  their  cribs^  wet  and  dirty,  at  four  o'clock  on 
Saturday^  and  were  never  liberated  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  on  Mondav 
morning,  wallowing  in  their  filthy  and  in  the  utmost  miserv,  *  in  crowded, 
ill-ventilated  places.     The  object  of  this  crueltv  was  to  give  some  of  the 
keepers  (of  wnom  there  was  an  insufficient  number)  a  holiday  on  Sunday ; 
the  patients  lay  in  these  cribs  naked  upon  straw,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket 
to  cover  them,  although  the  window  was  merely  an  aperture  without  glass ; 
that  these  were  dirty  patients,  insensible  to  the  calls  of  nature,  yet  that  none 
of  them  were  washed,  and  a  few  only  of  them  were  wiped  during  this 
period,  and  that  on  the  Monday  morning,  even  in  November,  (and  as  one 
witness  stated,  in  frostv  weather,)  they  were  rubbed  down  with  a  mop 
dipped  in  cold  water,  like  so  many  animals.     It  was  Airther  stated,  that 
there  was  no  medical  treatment  for  insanity,  that  there  was  no  employment 
or  classification,  and  that  the  patients  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
keepers.     It  appears  (among  other  things)   that  for   170  male  pauper 
patients  there  was  only  one  towel  per  week  allowed,  and  no  soap;  that 
there  was  no  medical  resident,  and  that  the  house,  although  it  contained 
nearly  500  patients,  was  visited  only  twice  or  three  times  a  week  by  an 
apothecary,  who  merely  prescribed  doses  of  purgative  medicines  occasionally 
for  the  patients.     For  tlie  better  understanding  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  asylum,  it  should  be  observed  that  when  the  two 
medical  superintendents  first  came  to  Bethnal  Green,  mechanical  restraint 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  were  70  out  of  about  400  patients 
almost  invariably  in  irons ;  that  there  was  no  bath,  no  library,  not  even  a 
book  or  a  newspaper,  little  or  no  employment,  no  means  of  amusement,  a 
small  and  inefficient  stafi^  of  attendants  (there  being  only  one  to  about  50 
patients);   that  the  rooms  were  defective   in   cleanliness,  warmth,   and 
general  comfort ;  that  parts  of  the  asylum  were  damp  and  ofiensive  from 
want  of  drainage;    that  the  infirmaries  were  small,  ill   ventilated,   and 
inconvenient.'    Even  that  was  a  great  improvement  upon  what  it  was 
when  I  and  Mr.  Gordon  began  our  visitation  about  three  years  before.     I 
might  multiply  these  instances  almost  indefinitely,  but  I  thought  it  was 
desirable  just  to  indicate  the  state  of  things  that  existed,  in  order  to  contrast 
the  past  with  the  present     I  have  point^  out  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  tnose  who  are  chained,  and  the  provisions  that  are  now  made  with 
regard  to  the'  pauper  patients.     Take,  for  instance,  that  provision  alone 
with  regard  to  occupation.     The  law  says  we  must  inquire  what  is  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  occupation,  and  that  no  asylum  can  now  be 
built  unless  there  be  a  sufficient  provision  of  land  to  give  the  patients 
out-of-door  exercise,  that  they  may  cultivate  the  soU ;    and  also  indoor 
occupations  are  now  given  to  women ;  a  large  number  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  laundry,  and  very  efficient  they  are.     It  tends 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  their  case.     And  again,  there  is  another  provision 
as  to  which  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  committee  should 
investigate  a  little  more,  and  see  that  provision  is  made  for  the  consolation 
of  religion.     It  was  never  thought  of  at  one  time,  but  it  is  now  thought  of 
and  in  some  places  is  really  carried  into  effect  with  the  most  beneficial 
results.     In  the  licensed  asylums  I  believe  there  is  little  or  no  such  practice ; 
every  now  and  then  a  minister  is  invited  to  read  prayers  on  Sunday,  and 
sometimes  the  superintendent  does  it,  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the  nature 
of  a  chaplain  for  any  of  them  ;  but  in  the  public  asylums  there  is,  and  it 
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has  been  prodactive  of  the  very  best  results  in  many  mstances.  In  HanweD 
they  have  as  many  as  70  or  80,  or  more  communicants,  and  the  chaplain 
reports  the  happy  effects  of  it  upon  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition. 
The  state  of  things  now  is  such  that  no  one  now  seeing  the  present  state  of 
things  can  form  any  conception  whatever  of  what  existed  when  these 
operations  first  began." 

JReligious  Mania, — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  of  opinion  that  there 
are  no  cases  of  madness  through  the  influence  of  religion  properly  so 
termed.  He  said: — '^I,  of  course,  should  have  very  great  oiffidence  in 
speaking  upon  this  question,  if  it  were  purely  a  medical  question  ;  but  it  is 
a  moral  question,  and  therefore  any  non-professional  person,  any  layman 
who  gives  his  mind  and  heart  to  this  subject,  has  as  much  right  to  speak 
upon  it  as  all  the  physicians  put  together ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav>  as 
the  result  of  my  experience,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  case,  and  I  nave 
never  heard  of  a  case,  in  which  a  person  has  gone  mad  caused  by  the 
influence  of  religion ;  and  when  I  say  by  the  influence  of  religion,  I  mean 
the  true  Gospel  spirit  of  true  Christianity.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  person 
may  not  have  been  turned  aside  by  some  strange  notion,  that  some  ignorant, 
timid  person  having  taken  up  some  obscure  and  mysterious  point  of  reli- 
gion, and,  looking  at  it  constantly^  and  exclusively,  may  not  nave  become 
disordered  in  his  reason ;  but  reli^on,  taken  as  the  pure  Gospel,  I  will  never 
believe  has  had  the  slightest  effect  m  producing  any  aberration  of  reason  what- 
ever. There  may  be  instances  of  persons  going  mad  through  fear  of  eternal 
punishment ;  but  then  I  say  that  that  is  because  they  have  not  had  present 
to  their  minds  at  the  time  the  full  Gospel  in  all  its  bearings,  but  only  certain 
parts  of  it.  I  remember  a  case  of  madness  that  came  under  our  observation 
not  many  years  ago.  To  one  of  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom  there 
came  down  an  unauthorized  person,  a  most  fanatical  and  violent  preacher. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  considerable  congregation  of  foolish, 
ignorant  people,  and  among  the  rest  there  was  one  poor  girl  who  clearly 
had  never  been  much  instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion ;  and  he,  thinking 
to  produce  an  effect,  broke  out  most  violently  upon  the  wrath  of  God  and 
upon  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishment,  he  describing  them  with  all  the 
vigour  of  which  he  was  capaole ;  and  then  ended  by  saying,  to  produce  an 
e^ct,  and  fixing  his  eye,  and  directing  his  finger  to  the  poor  girl,  '  I  see 
one,  I  see  one,  who  before  this  night  will  be  in  hell  fire.'  The  effect  upon 
her  mind  was  such  that  she  was  deprived  of  her  reason,  and  I  believe  never 
recovered  it  But  nobody  will  say,  I  should  think,  that  that  was  the  effect 
of  religion,  that  religion  was  the  cause  of  that  woman's  aberration  of  mind. 
Again :  I  have  often  found  that  persons  having  a  strong  predisposition  to 
insanity  fasten  upon  religion  as  the  strongest  aliment  they  can  find ;  but  it 
is  the  predisposition  to  insanity  that,  indulged,  causes  the  insanity,  and  not 
the  reugion  that  their  predisposition  to  insanity  feeds  upon.  I  remember 
a  case  that  came  under  my  own  knowledge.  I  was  visiting  an  asylum,  and 
I  wished  to  make  inquiries  about  the  attendance  upon  religious  worship  bv 
the  patients ;  I  went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  where  there  was  a  very  intelh- 
gent,  clever  man,  who  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  of  some  eminence.  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  ever  attended  the 
religious  service  in  the  chapel,  and  he  said,  *  No.'  I  said,  *  Why  do  yon 
not  attend  ?'  He  replied,  ^  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  do  it,  but 
there  is  every  reason  why  I  should  not'  I  said,  '  Why  ? '  He  said, 
^  Because  I  am  the  prophet  Amos.'     Now  nobody  shall  tell  me  that  the 
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fact  of  his  believing  himself  to  be  the  prophet  Amos  had  driven  him  mad, 
but  it  was  rather  his  predisposition  to  insanity  which  made  him  believe 
that  he  was  the  prophet  Amos.  In  the  same  manner  as  to  revivals ;  they 
must  not  always  be  condemned  at  once,  without  due  inquiry  into  them.  I 
have  heard  of  a  good  deal  of  excitement  arising  out  of  them,  and  of  very 
foolish  things  being  said  and  done,  but  of  little  or  no  permanent  insanity 
arising  out  of  them,  except  as  in  the  case  I  have  alluded  to,  where  an 
enthusiastic  preacher  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  atrocity  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  had  worked  upon  the  timid  and  ignorant." 

Intemperance. — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  stated  that  a  great  check  to  the 
increase  of  insanity  is  the  increase  of  temperance.  If  the  people  could  be 
brought  to  moderate  habits,  at  least  one  half  of  the  cases  of  lunacy  would  be 
altogether  got  rid  of,  and  an  enormous  proportion  of  our  lunatic  asylums 
might  be  shut  up  or  converted  to  much  more  happy  purposes.  He  con-- 
tinued :  "  I  am  thus  led  to  think,  owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  teetotal 
societies  and  temperance  societies,  that  the  progress  of  insanity,  which 
would  otherwise  have  shown  a  most  formidable  ratio  of  increase,  has  been 
very  much  checked.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  lunacy  is  ascribable 
to  intoxication;  but  if  thousands  are  deprived  from  this  cause  of  their 
reason  and  incarcerated  in  madhouses,  there  are  manifold  more  who,  though 
they  fall  short  of  the  point  of  absolutely  insanity,  are  impaired  in  their 
understanding  and  moral  perceptions.  The  medical  writers  of  all  countries 
reckon  intemperance  among  the  most  influential  exciting  causes  of  insanity. 
Esquirol,  who  has  been  most  celebrated  on  the  Continent  for  his  researches 
into  the  statistics  of  madness,  and  who  is  well  known  to  have  extended  his 
inquiries  into  all  countries,  was  of  opinion  that — and  perhaps  it  is  the  most 
important  opinion  of  all — *  This  cause  gives  rise  to  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
insanity  that  occur  in  Great  Britain.' 

**  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  means  of  obtaining  drink 
are  taken  away  the  cure  is  very  rapid.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  senses 
from  drinking,  when  brought  under  care  and  treatment,  may  probably 
be  well  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  able  to  go  back  again  to 
society.  But  with  this  habit  of  drinking,  perhaps,  it  produces  a  recurrence 
of  the  disorder.  I  have  known  instances  in  which  one  man  has  been 
brought  back  nearly  twenty  times  in  a  state  of  mania  in  consequence  of 
drink ;  and  so  that  habit  of  repeated  drinking,  and  that  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  disorder,  at  last  becomes  settled,  and  the  man  ends  by 
being  a  chronic  madman ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  We  have  had 
the  greatest  difiBculty ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  greater, 
than  dealing  with  these  cases.  Persons  are  shut  up,  under  the  influences 
of  mania  in  consequence  of  drinking,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  they 
become  perfectly  sane.  We  visit  them,  and  we  find  them  in  a  state  of 
sanity,  yet  we  know  from  long  experience  that  those  persons,  be  they  men 
or  women,  upon  being  discharged,  will  in  the  course  probably  of  one  hour 
go  to  the  nearest  gin-shop  and  drink  to  excess,  and  be  furiously  mad  before 
me  end  of  the  day.  That  happens  repeatedly,  still  we  have  no  power  to 
retain  people  who  are  sane,  and  it  would  be  wrong  that  we  should  do  so ; 
but  in  suck  a  case  as  that  I  have  mentioned  of  a  man  who  had  been  shut 
up  nearly  twenty  times,  we,  knowing  that  if  let  out  he  certainly  would  be 
guilty  of  excess  again,  have  generdly  acted  in  this  way.  After  a  person 
has  had  so  many  trials,  and  has  indicated  so  total  an  incapacity  for  self- 
control,  he  is  altogether  of  unsound  mind,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  let 
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him  go  out  any  more.  Other  causea  of  insanity  are  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, accidents,  and  blows  upon  the  head  among  the  richer  class ;  a  disordered 
imagination,  the  pm*suit  of  money,  disappointed  ambition,  or  great  losses  in 
trade,  and  sometimes  overwork." 

Cures, — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said  that  impediments  should  not  be 
put  in  the  way  of  the  patient  being  put  under  proper  care ;  for,  not  only 
ai^  the  public  to  be  protected,  but  even  in  the  interests  of  the  patient 
you  must  not  multiply  the  diflBculty  in  determining  the  point  when  a  per- 
son should  be  depnved  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  be  subject  to  restraint 
and  medical  treatment.  If  you  wait  until  the  symptoms  are  so  clear  and 
so  developed  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  then  you  will  have 
waited  till  such  a  time  that  the  man  is  probably  become  an  incurable 
patient;  but  if  the  case  be  taken  in  time,  when  the  symptoms  are  only 
oiscemible  to  an  experienced  eye,  and  when  they  would  not  be  discernible 
to  an  inexperienced  one,  the  probability  is  that  the  man  will  be  cured,  and 
will  return  to  society  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time.  Dr.  Sutherland 
told  me,  in  1845,  that  he  believed  that  in  some  instances,  nearly  80  per  cent 
might  be  cured;  but  the  difficulty  increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  that  the  patient  has  been  under  the  disease ;  and  if  you  suffer  that 
disease  to  go  on  and  to  exceed  the  twelve  months,  the  probability  is,  that 
not  3  per  cent  will  ever  be  cured;  and  therefore  the  difficulty  is  veiy 
great ;  for  while  there  is  sometimes  danger  in  shutting  a  person  up,  there  is 
also  danger  in  not  shutting  him  up  at  all,  and  thereby  making  the  disease 
inveterate.  It  would  not  oe  fair  to  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  dif- 
ferent asylums  by  the  number  of  cures  effected  in  them,  inasmuch  as  some 
asylums  receive  a  number  of  old  chronic  cases,  and  some  others  receive 
only  curable  cases.  In  public  asylums  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of 
inveterate  cases,  and  the  cures  are  consequentiy  fewer.  So  there  appear  to  be 
but  few  cases  of  recovery  among  Chancery  lunatics ;  but  the  reason  is  that 
lunatics  are  very  seldom  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Court  until  their  re- 
covery is  almost  despaired  of,  and  that  the  class  of  lunatics  who  come  under 
the  dourt  of  Chancery  are  quite  a  different  class  fix)m  those  who  are  generally 
confined  in  asylums,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  not  resorted  to  for  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  until  the  lunacy  has  become  confirmed.  Parties 
seldom  applv  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  until  the  persons  have  been  lunatic 
for  two  or  three  years ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  lunacy  dated  back  for 
more  than  two  years  before  the  inquiry.  No  application  is  generally  made 
to  find  whether  they  were  lunatics  by  inquisition,  until  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  meir  property,  or  until  the  jjhysician  sees  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  their  recovery.  This  class  of  patients  is  generally  wealthy, 
and  their  firiends  have  the  means  of  affording  them  temporary  assistance, 
without  resorting  to  their  property.  The  opinion  that  the  smdl  number  of 
recoveries  does  not  arise  Irom  any  want  of  care'  in  the  treatment,  is  con- 
firmed by  this  fact,  that  the  same  result  applies  to  the  Chancery  lunatics 
under  the  care  of  ^the  commissioners  in  asylums,  who  form  at  least  half  the 
number,  and  brings  us  very  clearly  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  any  dif- 
ferent treatment  to  which  the  lunatics,  by  inquisition,  are  subjected,  which 
has  led  to  few  recoveries  amongst  them,  compared  with  the  general  patients 
in  asylums.  But  that  this  arises  from  their  being  confirmed  lunatics  at  the 
time  when  the  inquiry  is  applied  for.  On  an  average,  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  recent  cases  are  curable,  and  the  cures  are  about  the  same  in  private 
as  in  public  asylums, 
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Thirteenth  Anntial  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 

Marriages  in  England. 

1^01^080,  names  have  been  inscribed  in  the  national  registers  during  the 
year  1857.  318,194  persons  married.  The  births  of  663,071  children, 
and  the  deaths  of  419,815  persons  of  all  ages,  were  registered.  Neither 
the  births  nor  the  deaths  of  stillborn  children  are  registered;  their 
numbers  consequently  do  not  appear  in  the  tables.  The  births  exceeded 
the  deaths  by  243,256,  and  that  is  somewhat  below  the  number  express- 
ing the  natural  increase  of  the  p<ypulation,  as  all  the  births  are  not  regis- 
tered, owing  to  a  defect  in  the  English  Registration  Act.  The  recorded 
natural  increase  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  exceeded  ^^^ 
daily.  Some  difficulty  exists  in  determining  the  exact  population  of  the 
country  until  the  next  census  is  taken.  By  the  method  described  in  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  must 
have  been  nearly  19,304,897  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1857.  The  annual 
rate  of  increase  was  1*364  per  cent  by  this  method.  The  births  exceeded 
by  5,618  the  births  in  the  year  1856;  and  the  deaths  also  exceeded  the 
deaths  in  that  year  by  a  much  larger  number,  namely,  29,309. 

Emigration. — The  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  became  more 
active  after  the  Russian  war;  and  in  the  year  1857  the  emigrants  amounted 
to  212,875,  of  whom  78,560  were  ascertained  to  be  natives  of  England. 
By  taking  a  proportional  part  of  the  numbers  of  unascertained  birthplace, 
the  Endish  emigrants  will  be  raised  to  86,348,  of  whom  9,192  sailed  to 
British  Iforth  America,  39,375  to  the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
37,333  to  the  United  States,  and  448  to  other  places.  Thus  236  English 
people  on  an  average  left  England  daily ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  numbers 
were  replaced  by  Scottish,  Irish,  and  other  immigrants. 

The  marriage  rate  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  number  of  persons  mar- 
ried in  a  year  with  the  number  of  persons  living ;  and  thence  deducing  the 
proportions.  Thus,  in  the  year,  to  evenr  100,000  persons  living,  1,648 
married.  The  births  were  at  the  rate  of  3,435,  the  deaths  at  the  rate  of 
2,175,  to  every  100,000  living.  The  average  rates  per  cent  per  annum 
during  the  twenty  years  were  as  follow  : — The  marriage  rate,  1*634;  the 
birth  rate,  3*293  ;  the  death  rate,  2*232.  The  three  rates  during  the  last 
year  were  1*648,  3*435,  and  2*175.  The  marriage  rate  and  the  birth  rate 
were  above,  the  death  rate  was  below,  the  averaga  These  rates  may  be  stated 
in  another  way;  on  an  average  of  twenty  years  1  in  61  of  the  people 
married  annually,  I  in  45  died  annually,  and  1  child  was  born  ahve 
annually  to  evety  thirty  persons  living.  During  the  last  vear  these  pro- 
portions became  1  in  61,  1  in  46,  and  1  in  29.  The  facts  show  that  upon 
the  whole  the  people  were  prosperous  and  healthy  during  the  year.  Some 
nn&vourable  effects  of  the  high  temperature  became  apparent  during  the 
autunm^  and  partial  outbreaks  of  a  new  epidemic  were  observed. 

Mabbiages. 

131,331  marriages  were  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 

Church;   and  28,066  otherwise.     The  proportions  were  nearly  as  82  to 

18.     Upon  comparing  the  results  with  the  returns  of  the  previous  year  it 

appears  that  the  marriages  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church 
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decreased  to  the  extent  of  2,588  ;  while  the  marriages  in  the  registered 
places  and  registration  offices  increased  from  25,718  to  28,066,  or  2,348, 
Deing  nine  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  former  number.  The  marriages,  7,360, 
in' the  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  are  less  by  167  than  lie  numbers 
in  the  previous  year.  The  marriages  in  the  registered  places  of  other 
Christian  denominations  increased  by  976  or  10  per  cent,  and  amounted  to 
10,686 ;  iihe  marriages  in  the  superintendent  registrars'  offices  rose  f5pom 
8,097  to  9,642,  so  the  increase  was  1,545,  or  19  per  cent  on  the  numbers 
in  the  previous  year.  67  marriages  were  contracted  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  311  by  Jews ;  the  former  less  by  5,  the  latter  less  by 
1,  than  the  numbers  in  the  previous  year.  The  accession  of  numbers  to  the 
class  of  persons  who  married  not  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church  does  not  imply  any  change  of  creed  in  any  considerable  part  of  the 
population.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
toleration  by  an  Act  (19  &  20  Vict  cap.  119)  which  came  into  operation 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1857.  Notices  of  marriage  had  formeriy  to  be 
read  before  the  Boards  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  the  grant  of  licences 
by  the  superintendent  registrar  was  clogged  with  difficulties.  Both  these 
grievances  have  been  swept  away  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  No  one 
has  now  any  just  ground  of  complaint;  and  the  131,031  marriages  in 
the  national  church  were  performed  by  no  unwilling  conformists  to 
her  rites. 

Of  the  church  marriages  9  were  by  special  licence,  21,250  by  licence, 
102,062  by  banns,  and  3,748  by  superintendent  registrar's  certificate ;  in 
3,962  instances  the  mode  was  not  specified.  In  100  of  these  marriages 
16 '7  were  by  licence,  80*3  by  banns,  and  3*0  by  certificate.  The  propor- 
tions differed  slightly  from  those  in  the  previous  year,  the  marriages  by 
licence  being  in  rather  larger  proportions.  The  marriages  have  been  found 
to  vary  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  When  young  people  are  in 
unusually  good  circumstances,  they  marry  in  unusual  numbers,  and  con- 
versely. The  prices  of  a  commodity,  like  wheat,  of  universal  consumption, 
also  vary,  and  affect  the  condition  of  different  classes  variously.  Thus  it 
has  been  shown  in  previous  reports,  that  as  the  price  of  wheat  falls  the 
proportion  of  marriages  by  banns  in  churches  increases,  and  in  seven  years, 
when  the  price  of  wheat,  ranging  from  74^.  ScL  to  56s.  ScL,  was  66«.  Sd.  on 
an  average,  there  were  4,936  marriages  by  banns  to  1,000  marriages  by 
licence;  in  the  five  years  when  wheat  was  52«.  Id.,  there  were  5,469 
marriages  by  banns  to  1,000  by  licence;  and  in  tho  five  years  when  wheat 
was  42«.  9d,  ranging  from  50^.  Id.  to  38«.  6d,  tiiere  were  5,530  marriages 
by  banns  to  1,000  marriages  by  licence.  The  numbers  4,936,  5,469,  and 
5,530  were  in  the  inverse  order  of  66«.  3d.,  52*.  Id,  and  42*.  9d.  The 
marriages  of  the  middle  and  of  the  higher  classes  are  apparently  most 
numerous  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  highest,  while  the  reverse  happens 
with  respect  to  the  marriages  of  artizans  and  labourers.  These  classes 
marry  in  the  greatest  numbers  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  near  the  general 
average.  All  violent  fluctuations  in  prices  ai^e  injurious ;  and  the  medium 
price,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  most  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Marriages  of  Minors. — 8,885  men,  28,798  women  married  under  21 
years  of  aj^e ;  and  of  every  100  married,  5*58  men,  18*10  women,  or  11*84 
persons  of  both  sexes,  were  minors.  The  proportion  of  minors  steadily 
increased  from  8-72   in  1847,  to  12-03  in  the  year  1856,  and  slightly 
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declined  in  the  year  1857.  It  will  be  seen  at  the  next  census  whether  the 
number  of  jonng  persons  out  of  whom  the  marriages  took  place  increased 
in  anjr  nnusual  proportion.  The  increase  of  early  marriages  is  chiefly  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  counties.  In  London  2*74  of  the  men  and 
12*11  of  the  women  who  married  were  not  of  Aill  age.  There  is  an  excess 
of  adults  in  the  metropolis  at  the  marrying  ages  over  21 ;  and  there  are 
not  apparently  the  same  inducements  to  marry  early  as  exist  in  the 
midland  counties.  The  five  counties  in  which  the  proportion  of  men 
marrying^  as  minors  was  highest  were — Bedford,  11*75;  Huntingdon, 
10*75;  Cambridge,  9*38;  Buckingham,  8*95;  Northampton,  8*81.  The 
five  counties  in  which  the  proportion  of  women  maiTying  as  minors  was 
highest  were— Stafibrd,  26*85;  Durham,  25*83;  Bedford,  25*37;  Hun- 
tingdon,  24*95  ;  the  West  Riding  of  York,  24*67.  In  the  south  midland 
counties  the  men  and  women  marry  in  early  life ;  many  miners  every- 
where appear  to  marry  very  young  girls.  Rutland,  1*81  in  100;  Middle- 
sex, 2-07;  Hereford,  2*48;  Westmorland,  2*96;  Shropshire,  3*02,  are 
the  counties  in  which  the  smallest  proportion  of  men  who  marry  are  under 
age.  North  Wales,  11*78;  Dorset,  12*56;  Cumberland,  12*71;  Middle- 
sex, 12*76;  Hereford,  12*85,  are  the  counties  in  which  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  women  marry  imder  age.  More  than  half  the  bachelors  and 
spinsters  who  marry  are  20  and  under  25  years  of  age.  The  mean  age  at 
marriage  was — ^bachelors,  25*9  years;  spinsters,  24*7;  widowers,  41*9; 
and  widows,  38*8;  men  without  distinction,  28*0;  women,  25*9  years. 
Great  irregularities  prevail  in  different  counties  in  the  marriages  of  minors, 
but  the  general  law  evidently  is,  that  in  the  counties  where  the  women 
are  the  most  ignorant  they  marry  in  the  largest  proportions  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  lose  the  largest  numbers  of  their  children.  When  the 
counties  are  thrown  into  groups  the  relation  is  perceptible. 

Me-marriages. — ^21,872  widowers,  and  14,487  widows  married  during 
the  year ;  and  out  of  100  men,  14  were  widowers,  86  were  bachelors ;  out 
of  100  women,  9  were  widows,  91  were  spinsters.  In  Middlesex,  out  of 
London,  the  greatest  proportion  (15*86)  of  widowers  marrying  is  found ;  in 
Herefordshire  the  smallest  proportion,  10*06.  In  Staffordshire  the  greatest 
proportion,  10*84,  in  Westmorland  the  lowest  proportion,  4*57,  of  widows 
marry.  130,317  bachelors  married  the  same  number  of  spinsters ;  6,908 
bachelors  married  widows;  14,293  widowers  married  spinsters;  and  7,579 
widowers  married  widows.  In  1851  the  bachelors  ot  the  age  of  20  and 
upwards  amounted  to  1,428,000,  the  spinsters  to  1,445,000,  the  widowers 
to  334,000,  and  the  widows  to  662,000.  And  if  marriage  had  taken  place 
indifferently  between  the  several  classes,  the  marriages  oetween  bachelors 
and  spinsters  would  have  been  less  numerous  than  they  actually  were. 
The  marriages  between  bachelors  and  widows,  widowers  and  spinsters, 
widowers  and  widows,  were  actually  fewer  than  they  would  have  been 
upon  the  above  hypothesis.  The  respective  ages,  among  other  circum- 
stances, have  great  influence  upon  this  result. 

Signatures  of  Persons  Married, — In  signing  the  marriage  registers 
115,084  men  wrote  their  names,  44,013  made  their  marks;  while  97,332 
women  wrote  their  names,  and  61,765  made  their  marks.  Of  the  men 
72,  and  of  the  women  61  in  100  wrote  their  names ;  of  the  men  28,  of  the 
women  39  in  100  made  their  marks.  This  implies  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  elementary  education  of  the  people.  But  indications  of  improvement 
appeared  in  1847,  and  a3  the  persons  married  were  educated  some  years 
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ago^  it  is  evident  that  the  education  of  the  people  started  onwards  after  the 
massing  of  the  Reform  BilU  and  has  since  then  made  considerable  progress. 
n  1846,  67  men,  in  1857,  72  men  in  100  wrote  their  names ;  theppopop- 
tion  of  women  writing  rose,  in  the  same  period,  from  52  to  61.  Tne  pro- 
gress of  the  women  has  been  greater  than  the  progress  of  the  men ;  and  in 
the  following  counties  the  yeomen  who  write  exceed  the  men  in  proportion: 
Surrey  (out  of  London),  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Hertfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Wilts,  Herefordshire,  and  Rutland- 
shire. In  other  points  of  learning  the  women  also  probably  excel  the 
men.  In  Bedfordshire  the  women  are  very  illiterate;  only  51  in  100  who 
marry  write  their  names.  In  Cornwall  only  55  in  100  write  their  names. 
In  Staffordshire  the  "  blackness  of  darkness  ^  hangs  over  the  people ;  less 
than  half,  or  only  45  in  100  women  write  their  names.  Cheshire  is  bad, 
50;  but  the  women  in  Lancashire  are  unhappily  kept  in  still  thicker 
darkness,  for  44  only  in  100  write  their  names.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  less  than  50  in  100  women  write  their  names.  The  Welsh  will 
labour  under  some  disadvantages  until  they  all  learn  the  English  language 
in  infancy ;  of  the  women  in  Monmouthshire  only  44,  in  North  Wales  omy 
43,  and  in  South  Wales  only  38  in  100  who  married,  wrote  their  names. 
In  the  northern  counties  the  eiAployments  interfered  largely  with  the 
attendance  at  schools ;  but  we  may  hope  that  arrangements  will  be  made, 
by  the  educated  classes  in  the  worst  counties,  to  confer  the  blessings  of 
education  upon  their  less  enlightened  neighbours. 

Buildings  Registered  for  the  Solemnisation  of  Marriages. — ^The  number  of 
places  of  public  worship  registered  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages,  and 
on  the  register  on  31st  December,  1857,  was  3,925,  being  an  increase  of 
114  during  the  year.  1,342  places  of  worship  belonged  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, 882  to  the  Baptists,  697  to  the  various  sects  of  Weslevan  Methodists, 
and  490  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  modem  sects,  the  New  Church 
had  21,  and  tiie  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  16.  In  London  there  were 
263  registered  buildings,  in  Lancashire  430  (of  which  number  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  112),  and  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  where  Dissenters 
are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  division,  594.  Including  12,272 
churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  places  of 
worship  wherein  marriages  mi^t  be  solemnized  amounted  at  the  end  of 
1857  to  16,197,  besides  the  Jewish  synagogues  and  Quakers'  meeting 
houses.  There  were  in  addition  629  supermtendent  registrars'  offices  for 
the  celebration  of  civil  marriages. 

BlBTHS. 

Births  {exclusive  of  SMlrbom). — 663,071  births  were  registered  in  the  year, 
and  the  birth-rate  was  3*435  per  cent,  or  such  that  3,435  children  were 
born  to  every  100,000  persons  living.  It  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
average  rate  (3*293)  deduced  from  the  returns  of  20  years.  The  birth  rate 
exceeds  4  per  cent  in  two  counties ;  it  is  in  Staffordshire  4*225,  and  in 
Durham  4*526.  In  some  counties  the  rate  was  below  3  per  cent ;  it  was 
so  in  Sussex,  in  Berkshire;  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  Norfolk,  in  Dorsetshire, 
in  Devonshire,  in  Somersetshire,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  Herefordshire,  in 
Rutlandshire,  in  Westmorland,  and  in  North  Wales.  The  birth  rate  was 
highest  in  Durham,  4*526,  and  lowest  in  Devon,  2*792;  tiie  difference 
being  1*734.     Durham  is  the  centre  of  the  great  northern  coalfield ;  Devon 
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is  cliieflj  devoted  to  agriculture,  but  it  has  Plymouth  on  its  southern 
coast,  and  a  certain  number  of  copper  and  tin  mines  on  the  western 
border. 

iSftr.— Of  the  children  registered  339,998  were  males,  323,073  were 
females ;  or  the  sexes  were  bom  in  the  proportion  of  1,052  males  to  1,000 
females.  In  Westmorland  the  proportion  was  986  boys  to  1,000  girls;  in 
Suffolk  1,088  boys  to  1,000  girls.  These  were  the  two  extreme  counties. 
This  question  has  occupied  mathematicians,  who  show  that  the  variations 
in  these  ratios  depend,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  absolute  numbers.  The 
ages  of  the  parents  and  other  circumstances  produce  different  degrees  of 
disparity  in  the  sexes. 

Seasons. — The  births  are  unequally  distributed  over  the  year,  and  they  are 
in  such  proportion  that  to  17  births  in  the  first  half  there  are  16  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  The  conceptions  are  most  numerous  in  April,  May,  and 
June.  After  correcting  for  tne  inequality  of  the  time,  the  relative  number 
of  births  in  the  four  seasons,  referred  to  a  common  standard  (1,000),  were 
as  1,042,  1,031,  964,  and  963. 

Children  bom  4>ut  of  TFedfocfc.^-43,002  children  were  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. So  1  in  15,  or  6*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  bom, 
are  exposed  to  all  the  evils  incidental  to  illegitimacy.  In  fourteen  counties 
the  illegitimate  were  less  than  6  in  100  births ;  in  Surrey  out  of  London, 
4'9 ;  Kent,  5*5 ;  Hampshire,  5'5 ;  Middlesex  out  of  London,  4*3  ;  Northamp- 
ton, 5*9;  Huntingdon,  5'5  ;  Essex,  5*7 ;  Devon,  5*5  ;  Cornwall,  6'3;  Glou- 
cester, 5*8;  Warwick,  5*5;  Rutland,  5*8;  Durham,  5*0;  and  Monmouth, 
5*1.  In  eleven  counties  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was  8  or  more  in 
100;  in  Bedfordshire,  8-1;  Suffolk,  8-0;  Norfolk,  10*5;  Hereford,  10-2; 
Salop,  10*0 ;  Lincoln,  8-3 ;  Nottingham,  9*0 ;  Chester,  8*0 ;  the  North  Riding 
of  York,  8*3 ;  Cumberland,  10.1 ;  Westmorland,  8*6.  In  London  out  of  100 
births  only  4'2  are  re^stered  as  illegitimate ;  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is 
an  under  statement*  in  forming  an  estimate  either  of  the  prolificness  or  of 
the  state  of  public  morals  in  the  country,  the  number  of  children  bom  in 
wedlock  must  be  compared  with  the  number  of  married  women  at  child* 
bearing  ages ;  in  like  manner  the  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock 
must  be  compared  with  the  number  of  unmarried  women  of  the  same  ages. 
The  birth  rate  in  and  out  of  wedlock  to  the  population  of  the  several  counties 
has  been  found  to  differ  considerably.  But  that  rate  is  evidently  regulated 
to  a  large  extent,  firstly  by  the  proportional  number  of  women  in  the  seversd. 
counties  between  the  ages  of  15  and  55,  and  secondly  by  the  numbers  living 
in  the  marriage  state  at  those  ages.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangements 
made  at  the  last  census,  the  ratio  of  legitimate  births  to  married  women,  and 
of  illegitimate  births  to  unmarried  women,  can  now  be  definitively  deter- 
mined for  each  counly,  from  the  returns  of  thirteen  years,  including  six  years 
before  and  six  years  after  the  census  year.  The  proportion  of  women  of 
the  puerperal  age  differs  much  in  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  agricul- 
tural coimties;  and  while  the  proportion  of  women  living  married  at  the  age 
of  20-40  to  10  unmarried  is  10  in  two  counties  (Middlesex,  out  of  London, 
and  Westmorland),  and  only  11  in  North  Wales,  Devon,  Surrey,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Salop,  Hereford,  Cumberland,  the  proportion  in  four  counties, 
Monmouth,  Durham,  Stafford,  and  Huntingdon,  is  19  married  women  of  the 
age  20-40  to  10  unmarried  women  of  the  same  age.  The  number  of  unmarried 
women  of  the  age  of  15  and  under  the  age  of  55  may  be  divided  into 
nearly  two  equal  portions ;  the  one  of  women  of  the  age  of  20  and  under 
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4O5  tlie  other  of  women  above  or  below  that  age;  and  the  Swedi^ 
returns  show  that  the  mothers  of  the  great  majority  of  children  are  20  and 
under  40,  years  of  age.  To  determme  the  relative  birth  rates,  we  most 
compare  the  births  respectively  (1)  with  the  number  of  women  of  the  age 
of  15-55,  and  (2)  with  the  number  of  women  of  the  age  20-40.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  counties^  arranged  in  the  two  orders,  stand  in  nearly  the 
same  relative  positions.  Thus  in  Devonshire  1  child  in  18  bom  alive  is 
illegitimate ;  while  in  Norfolk  1  in  every  9  children  bom  alive  is  illegitimate ; 
and  in  Devon  11  unmarried  women  out  of  1,000  of  the  age  15-55  bore 
children  annually ;  while  in  Norfolk  25  out  of  1,000  unmarried  women  of  ihe 
same  a^e  bore  living  children  annually.  If  the  illegitimate  children  had  been 
the  children  exclusively  of  women  of  the  age  20-40,  then  the  proportion  of 
such  women  must  have  been  21  annually  in  Devon  and  50  in  Norfolk  out 
of  every  1,000 ;  in  9  counties  less  than  30 ;  in  20  counties  30  and  less  than 
40 ;  in  15  counties  40  and  less  than  50  women.  The  mining  counties 
Sta^ord  and  Durham  ;  the  border  counties,  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Cumber- 
land ;  the  Danish  counties,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Nottin^am,  Derby,  Leicester ; 
and  the  manufacturing  counties  in  a  less  degree,  Bedford,  Yorkj  Chester, 
and  Lancaster,  have  an  excess  of  women  unmarried,  yet  prolific ;  while  all 
the  Celtic  popalation  occupv  an  intermediate  place;  and  the  population 
south  of  the  Thames  has  the  smallest  proportion  of  unmarried  women 
bearing  children.  Why,  it  may  be  inquired,  do  25  in  Norfolk,  and  11 
in  Devon,  bear  children  annually  out  of  the  same  number  of  unmarried 
women;  and  what  are  the  consequences  to  the  population  of  the  two 
counties,  distinguished  in  sach  different  wa3rs.  The  proportion  of  legitimate 
children  borne  by  women  of  all  ages  annaally  to  1,000  married  women 
living  of  the  ages  under  40,  is  392  in  Cornwall,  321  in  Norfolk,  which 
is  thus  also  in  another  way  remarkable.  For  all  England  1,000  married 
women  of  the  age  15-55  have  220  children  annually ;  1,000  unmarried 
women  have  16  children  annually,  or  one  in  14  of  them  is  exposed  to  the 
same  chance  of  bearing  children  as  married  women. 

Deaths. 

419,815  deaths  were  registered;  and  this  number  exceeds  the  deaths  in 
the  previous  vear  by  29,309.  Thus  the  annual  rate  of  mortality,  21*75  in 
1,000,  exceeded  the  rate  20*50,  in  the  previous  year,  by  1'25;  but  it  was 
0*57  below  the  average  of  the  previous  years.  The  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  England  and  Wales  was  22*32,  or  nearly  22  in  1,000,  opt  an  average 
of  20  years ;  25*12  was  the  highest,  and  20*50  was  the  lowest  rate. 

It  might  facilitate  the  recollection  of  the  facts  to  state  that  there  is  in 
England  1  birth  in  30  persons  living;  1  death  in  45  living;  I  person 
married  in  61  living.  The  numbers  living  out  of  which  the  respective 
events  happen,  namely,  30,  45,  and  61,  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
2,  3,  and  4. 

Sea. — The  mortality  of  males  was  at  the  rate  of  22*37,  and  the  mor- 
tality of  females  was  at  the  rate  of  21*14  in  1,000.  The  difference  was 
1*23,  or  rather  more  than  1  in  1,000.  On  the  average  of  20  years,  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  was  23*13  among  1,000  males,  and  21*53  among 
1,000  females;  the  difierence  was  1*60.  Thus  the  depression  of  the 
mortality  below  the  average  among  males  was  greater  in  the  year  1857  than 
the  depression  of  the  mortality  among  females.     105  boys  were  bom  in  the 
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year  to  100  girld,  and  102  males  died  to  100  females.  On  an  average  of 
20  years^  103  males  die  to  100  females;  and  as  the  number  of  males 
living  in  the  countir  is  less  than  the  number  oi  females,  this  implies 
that  the  excess  in  the  mortalitv  of  males  is  greater  than  these  numbers 
imply.  Thus,  if  100  females  ctie  out  of  a  given  number  of  females  in  a 
given  time,  out  of  an  equal  numb^  of  males  107  individuals  die  in  the 
same  time. 

HxGHBST,  Lowest,  and  Meik  Ahiojal  Rates  of  Mortality — ^per  Cent 


Males. 

Eemales. 

(1.)  Highest  Tate,  1849  (cholera  epidemic) 

(2.)  Mean  rate,  1838-57            

(3.)  Lowest  rate,  1856              «..        ...        «. «. 

2-581 
2-313 
2-125 

2-445 
2153 
1-978 

Excesk  of  highest  rate  (1)  over  mean  rate  (2) 

Depression  oflowest  rate  (3)  below  mean  rate  (2) 

•268 
•188 

•292 
•175 

Extreme  range  of  rates  in  20  years        

•456 

•467 

Localities. — The  mortality  was  bebw  the  average  of  the  preceding  10 
years  in  6very  county,  except  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Durham.  The 
mortality  in  those  three  counties  was  high  before,  and  apparently  grew 
higher  instead  of  falling.  Sanitary  works  are  unfortunately  much  neglected 
in  many  parts  of  those  ^counties.  The  mortality  in  the  outer  parts  of 
Middlesex  was  higher  than  the  average ;  but  it  is  probable  that  by  the 
extension  of  London  the  popnlatdon  has  increased  faster  than  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  indicates,  which  would  account  for  the  alteration  of 
the  rate.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reasoning  on  all  the  county 
ratios,  that  the  census  was  taken  in  1851,  and  that  every  year  after  that 
the  certainty  of  the  results  diminishes. 

Ages. — The  mortalitv  is  found  to  vary  at  different  periods  of  life.  The 
mortality  of  males  under  five  years  of  age  was  at  the  rate  of  73  in  1,000 ; 
that  of  females  of  the  same  age,  65  in  1^000 ;  at  the  next  interval  (5-10) 
the  mortality  was  about  one-tenth  part  of  what  it  had  been,  and  it  was 
nearly  the  same,  rather  less  than  8,  in  the  two  sexes ;  the  lowest  rate  was 
attained  at  the  school  age  of  10-15,  when  less  than  5  in  1,000  died.  At  the 
ages  following,  15-25,  25-35,  and  35-45,  the  mortality  rises,  and  is  at  the 
rate  of  7  and  9  and  12  in  1,000;  it  is  higher  at  these  ages  in  females  than 
in  males.  At  all  the  subsequent  ages  up  to  95  the  mortality  of  males 
exceeded  the  mortality  of  females,  and  the  rates  increased  more  rapidly. 
Thus,  commencing  at  the  age  45-55,  the  deaths  out  of  1,000  men  Mvvaa  at 
each  decenniad  of  life  were  18,  31,  64,  141,  and  at  the  a^  of  85-95  no  less 
than  279.  Out  of  1,000  women  at  each  of  the  corresponding  ages,  the  deaths 
were  15,  27,  59,  130,  and  269.  The  mortality  of  old  men  of  95  and 
upiyards  was  at  the  rate  of  343,  of  old  women  at  the  rate  of  416  in  1,000. 
At  nearly  all  ages  the  mortality  exceeded  the  rates  in  the  preceding  year, 
1856;  but  it  was  below  the  average  rate  of  the  preceding  10  years,  except 
in  the  single  case  of  female  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Seasons. — The  deaths  were  unequall  v  distributed  through  the  year.  If 
the  number  in  the  average  quarter  be  represented  by  1,000,  then  the 
deaths  in  the  four  quarters,  assumed  to  be  of  equal  duration,  were  in  the 
proportions  1,050,  955,  950,  and  L,045 ;    the  deaths  in  the  two  warm 
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seasons  being  below  the  deaths  in  the*  two  cold  seasons,  being  above  the 
average. 

T%e  Weather  and  the  Price  of  Provisione. — In  the  first  qaarter»  January 
to  March,  the  weather  presented  few  essential  peculiarities.  The  tempera- 
ture of  each  montii  was  slightiy  above  the  average ;  so  was  the  humidity^ 
although  the  fall  of  rain  was  only  3*6  inches.  Remarkable  storms  of  snow 
and  hail  occurred  in  March,  and  the  ranges  of  the  barometer  exceeded  one 
inch  in  each  month. 

The  price  of  provisions  presents  two  aspects.  Wheat,  which  was  72«.  4dL 
a  quarter  in  the  winter  of  last  year,  had  fallen  to  56s.  lOd,  in  die  winter  of 
the  present  year.  But  the  price  of  potatoes  has  risen  from  86«.  to  110«.  a 
ton  at  the  water-side  market,  Soutiiwark ;  the  price  of  beef  from  5^  to 
6|d. ;  of  mutton,  from  5|(i.  to  6^^.  a  pound,  by  the  carcase,  in  the  Leaden- 
hall  and  Newgate  markets.  Thus,  me  price  of  wheat  fell  21  per  cent., 
while  the  price  of  potatoes  in  London  rose  28,  of  beef  10,  of  mutton  nearly 
16  per  cent 

The  temperature  of  July,  August,  and  September  was  considerably 
above  the  average  of  the  same  months  in  the  last  86  years.  Since  the  year 
1771  the  temperature  of  July  has  only  been  somewnat  exceeded  thirteen 
times.  Since  1771,  a  date  as  far  back  as  trustworthy  records  extend,  the 
temperature  of  the  month  has  never  been  so  high  as  it  was  in  August 
last;  and  the  temperature  of  the  month  of  September  was  only  exceeded 
six  times.  In  one  year  only  (1818)  out  of  86  years  did  the  temperature 
exceed  the  temperature  of  the  three  summer  months.  July  and  August 
were  less,  September  was  more  humid  than  usual  Littie  rain  fell  in  July; 
the  average  amount  fell  in  August ;  the  rain-&ll  in  September  was  above 
the  avera^  As  a  general  rule,  the  temperature  of  a  thermometer  with  its 
bulb  on  the  grass  falls  in  every  month  below  the  freezing  point  (32^) ;  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  Greenwidi  the  thermometer  so  placed  never 
fell  below  36^  in  the  last  three  months. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  was  76«.  Id.  and  72«.  3d  in  tiie  two  periods 
of  thirteen  weeks  ending  September,  1855,  and  September,  1856 ;  it  fell  to 
59«.  lid.  in  the  thirteen  weeks  ending,  September,  1857.     Wheat  is  conse- 

auently  17  per  cent  cheaper  than  it  was  last  year.  The  price  of  beef  by 
le  carcase  in  the  Leadennall  and  the  Newgate  markets  has  fkllen  in  the 
three  summers  from  5|d.  to  5f  d.  per  pound ;  that  is,  8^  per  cent.  The 
price  of  mutton  by  the  carcase  has  fallen  from  6d.  to  5|d.  a  pound,  or  4  per 
cent,  in  the  same  seasons.  The  price  of  potatoes  has  unfortunately  risen 
from  74«.  to  78«.  and  to  1058.  a  ton,  in  the  three  seasons ;  it  was  42  per 
cent  higher  in  the  thirteen  weeks  ending  September  1857  than  the  prices 
of  the  same  season  in  1855.  The  scarcity  of  potatoes  is  likely  to  produce 
scurvy  in  the  countrpr,  as  people  are  not  generally  aware  that  potatoes  are 
'  an  antiscorbutic,  which  can  only  be  replaced  by  fmit  and  vegetables.  The 
abundant  crop  of  apples  will  supply  to  a  certain  extent  the  vegetable  acids, 
which  experience  has  shown  that  the  human  frame  requires  to  maintain  its 
elements  m  equilibrium. 

The  high  average  temperature  of  the  summer  was  sustained  through 
autumn  until  the  end  of  the  year.  In  November  and  December  the 
temperature  fell  at  Greenwich  only  to  46°  and  45*^ ;  thus  remaining  3°  and 
6°  respectively  above  the  average  of  each  of  the  last  two  months  of  the  86 
preceding  years.  The  dew  point  for  the  quarter  was  45*6,  or  4*7  above 
the  average  of  the  16  previous  years.  The  humidity  was  92,  saturation 
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being  expressed  by  100 ;  and  the  atmosphere  was  thus  5  points  nearer  to 
saturation  than  it  was  on  an  average  of  16  years.  The  rain  fall  was  6*0 
inches,  or  1*1  inch  below  the  average;  although  on  October  22nd  nearly 
three  inches  of  rain  fell  in  several  places  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hertford, 
Middlesex,  Buckingham,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  The  barometer  was  above 
the  average.  Wheat  was  sown  in  favourable  weather.  The  country  was 
remarkably  green  at  the  end  of  December.  At  Ryde  fuchsias  and  straw- 
berries were  in  bloom  in  December ;  raspberries  were  picked  on  the  20th. 

The  price  of  wheat  was  528.  a  quarter,  while  in  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  1855  and  1856  it  was  79*.  4flt  and  63^.  4d.  The  reduction  was 
34  and  19  per  cent  respectively  on  the  prices  of  the  two  previous  years. 
The  price  of  beef  by  the  carcase  at  the  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets 
was5fc2.  per  pound;  while  it  was  in  the  same  seasons  of  1855  and  1856 
respectively  5|{2.  and  5^d,  a  pound.  Mutton  was  in  the  autumns  of  the 
three  years  ( 1 855,  1856,  and  1857)  5|d.  a  pound.  The  potato  crop  partially 
failed,  and  the  average  price  of  York  Regents  at  the  water-side  market, 
Southwark,  was  140«.  a  ton,  or  16  lbs.  for  a  shilling.  In  the  preceding 
autumns  of  1855,  1856,  the  price  of  potatoes  was  95^.  and  lOOs.  a  ton. 
The  price  of  potatoes  was  40  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  the  three  autumn 
montns  of  1856.  This  high  price  necessarilv  limits  the  consumption  of 
potatoes  among  the  poorer  classes  of  artisans  m  the  towns;  and  the  family 
of  the  labourer,  whose  crop  has  failed  in  the  country,  must  suffer  still  more 
severely,  as  he  has  not  the  means  of  purchaaing  oilier  commodities.  The 
want  of  potatoes  often  induces  scurvy,  but  no  direct  evidence  of  that 
disease  is  yet  mentioned  by  the  registrars.  It  is,  however,  often  the 
masked  cause  of  other  malacues. 

Concluding  Observations. — The  mortality  of  England  and  Wales  in  1857 
has  been  compared  with  the  mortality  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  ten 
previous  years,  and  it  may  be  compared  with  the  mortality  (22*36  per  1,000) 
in  the  19  years  1838-56.  It  is  below  that  average.  But  is  that  average 
itself,  it  may  be  asked,  the  true  standard  ?  What  is  the  natural  rate  of 
mortality  among  Englishmen,  under  favourable  sanitary  conditions  ?  Under 
such  conditions  how  long  do  they  live  ?  How  many  of  them  die  annually? 
No  direct  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions.  No  large  body  of  English- 
men is  breathing  pure  air,  living  on  a  perfectly  sound  diet,  free  from  all 
defilement,  and  free  from  vice,  exercising  duly  the  mind  and  body  genera- 
tion after  generation.  We  can  point  to  no  model  citv — ^to  no  model  caste; 
we  can  discover  no  model  parish  in  the  country.  In  the  matter  of  health  we 
are  all  very  ignorant  or  desperately  negligent.  What  courses  then  remain 
open  to  the  inquirer  ?  One  only.  The  mortality  of  the  districts  of  En- 
gland in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  the  least  unfavourable,  can  be 
employed  as  the  standard  measure  ifntil  happier  times  supply  the  real 
standard  of  vitality.  Sixty-four  districts  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  found  where  the  mortality  of  the  people  ranged  on  an  average  extending 
over  ten  years  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  deaths  m  1,000  living.  Tliis  is  not 
an  accidental  event ;  the  mortality  only  fluctuates  in  such  places  slightly 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  death  rate  under  the  same  circumstances  will 
not  be  exceeded.  The  people  dwell  in  sixty-four  districts  extending  over 
4,797,315  acres,  and  their  number  at  the  last  census  was  973,070.  Un- 
doubtedly the  sanitary  conditions  in  which  they  live  are  in  many  i*especta 
favourable.  They  generally  follow  agricultural  pursuits;  and  they  are 
scattered  thinly  over  an  open  country,  often  on  high  ground,  so  that  the 
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impurities  which  they  produce  are  dispersed  and  diluted  in  the  air  and 
water.  They  do  not  breathe  each  other's  exhalations  in  theatres  and 
churches.  They  do  not  drink  water  sullied  by  impurities.  They  do  not 
drink  poisoii  in  gin  palaces.  Their  minds  are  not  overwrought  by  dis- 
sipation, passion,  intellectual  effort.  But  visit  their  dwellings,  and  amidst 
much  that  is  most  commendable  you  will  discover  many  sources  of  insalubrity. 
The  bedrooms  are  often  small,  close,  crowded ;  personal  cleanliness  is  not 
much  studied ;  the  dirty  pig  and  the  filth  of  various  kinds  lie  here  in  close 
proximity  to  the  house ;  the  land  there  is  imperfectly  drained ;  in  the 
winter,  clothing,  fuel,  and  food  are  scantily  enjoyed  in  all  large  or  im- 
provident families ;  ignorance  yields  its  baneful  fruits ;  medical  advice  is 
ill  supplied  or  unskilful.  Yet  the  annual  mortality  per  1,000  of  this  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children,  year  after  year,  does  not  exceed  17.  Is  it 
not  evident  that  under  more  favourable  auspices  the  death  rate  would  be 
still  lighter  ?  Under  such  sanitary  conditions  as  are  known,  and  with  all 
the  mechanical  appliances  existing,  can  we  not  imagine  a  community  living 
a  healthier  life  than  these  isolated  people  ? 

Without  affirming  on  physiological  grounds  that  man  was  created  to  live 
a  destined  number  of  years,  or  to  go  through  a  series  of  changes  which  are 
only  completed  in  eighty,  ninety,  or  a  hundred  vears,  experience  furnishes 
us  with  a  standard  which  can  only  be  said  to  be  too  high.  Seventeen  in 
1,000  is  supplied  as  a  standard  by  experience.  Here  we  stand  upon  the 
actual.  Any  deaths  in  a  people  exceeding  17  in  1,000  annually  are  un- 
natural deaths.  If  the  people  were  shot,  drowned,  burnt,  poisoned  by 
strychnine,  their  deaths  would  not  be  more  unnatural  than  the  deaths 
wrought  clandestinely  by  disease  in  excess  of  the  quota  of  natural  death ; 
that  is,  in  excess  of  17  deaths  in  1,000  living. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  standard  cannot  fairly  be  applied  to  deter- 
mine the  excessive  mortality  of  lai'ge  towns,  which  can  never  become  so 
healthy  as  the  country.  How  healthy  towns  may  become  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  only  proved  that  the  population  of  parts  of  many  towns  experiences 
a  mortality  little  above  the  natural  standard,  and  that  the  prevalent  diseases 
are  referable  to  causes  which  evidently  from  their  nature  admit  of  removal 
The  question,  however,  is  not.  Does  the  excessive  mortality  admit  of 
removal?  but,  Does  it  exist?  and  these  two  questions  have  no  logical 
connection.  The  existence  of  the  excess  is  established  by  comparing  the 
actual  mortality  with  the  standard.  Then  the  chief  causes  of  the  excessive 
mortality  are  now  ascertained ;  and  if  the  people  have  done  all  they  can  to 
remove  them,  the  residual  excess  may  be  held  to  be  inevitabla  But  what 
is  inevitable  in  one  time  and  in  one  place  is  not  inevitable  at  other  times 
and  in  other  places.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  all  the  excessive  mortality  over  and  above  that  which  is 
implied  in  the  great  decree :  ^^  It  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die."  In 
London,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  population  lived  about  twenty 
years  on  an  average,  and  50  died  out  of  1,000  living;  consequently  the 
excess  over  17  was  33.  That  this  excess  was  not  inevitable  is  now  demon- 
strated; for  with  a  great  increase  in  number,  the  population  now  lives 
-about  37  years^  and  the  mortality  has  fallen  to  25  in  1,000.  Is  the  excess 
of  8  deaths  a  year  among  every  1,000  living  inevitable  ?  This  cannot  be 
admitted  for  a  moment,  if  we  reeard  only  the  imperfect  state  of  those  sani- 
tary arrangements  which  the  public  authorities  of  London  have  within  their 
power.     Not  can  it  be  admitted  that  the  excess  of  5  deaths — or  22  deaths 
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instead  of  17 — a.  year  in  every  1,000  living  is  inevitable  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  evidence  before  our  eyes  of  the  same  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  every  district  Whether  the  causes  admit  or  do  not  admit  of 
removal,  t^e  fact,  then,  is  incontestable,  and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  excess  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  over  those  from  causes  which 
exist  in  sixty-four  districts  was  91,652  in  the  year  1857 ;  for  419,815 
persons  died  in  that  year,  and  only  about  328,163  persons  would  have  died 
had  the  mortality  not  exceeded  the  standard  of  17  deaths  in  1,000  living. 
The  portion  of  the  loss  of  life  falling  during  ten  years  in  each  of  the  628 
districts  of  the  kingdom  has  been  published  in  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Reporty 
and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  England  is  a  great  country,  and  has 
done  great  deeds.  It  has  encountered  in  succession,  and  at  times  in  com- 
bination, all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe;  has  founded  vast  colonies  in 
America;  and  has  conquered  an  empire  in  Asia.  Yet  greater  victories 
have  to  be  achieved  at  home.  Within  the  shores  of  these  islands  the 
twenty-eight  million  of  people  dwell  who  have  not  only  supplied  her  armies, 
and  set  her  fleets  in  motion,  but*  have  manufactured  innumerable  products, 
and  are  employed  in  the  investigation  of  scientific  truths,  and  the  creation 
of  works  of  inestimable  value  to  the  human  race.  These  people  do  not 
live  out  half  their  davs;  140,000  of  them  die  every  year  unnatural  deaths; 
280,000  are  constantlv  suffering  from  actual  diseases  which  do  not  prevail 
in  healthy  places;  their  strength  is  impaired  in  a  thousand  ways:  their 
affections  and  intellects  are  disturbed,  deranged,  and  diminished  by  the 
same  agencies.  Who  will  deliver  the  nation  from  these  terrible  enemies  ? 
Who  will  confer  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  blessings  of 
health  and  long  life  ?  Who  will  give  scope  to  the  improvement  or  the 
English  race,  so  that  all  its  fine  qualities  may  be  developed  to  their  full 
extent  under  favourable  circumstances  ?  His  conquests  would  be  wrought 
neither  by  wrong  nor  human  slaughter,  but  by  the  application  of  the 
powers  of  nature  to  the  improvement  of  mankind. 


BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES  (SCOTLAND). 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deatha,  and 

Marriages  in  Scotland, 

In  the  year  1858  there  were  in  Scotland  104,195  births — 53,826  males, 
and  50,369  females — ^in  a  population  of  2,888,742,  by  the  census  of  1851. 
The  illegitimate  burths  were  9,256.  The  births  occurred  in  the  following 
proportion  per  month : — January,  8,419  ;  February,  8,202 ;  March,  9,445; 
April,  9,306;  May,  9,597 ;  June,  8,988;  July,  8,768;  August,  8,331 ; 
September,  7,850 ;  October,  8,505  ;  November,  8,261 ;  December,  8,523, 

There  were  63,532  deaths— 31,660  males,  and  31,872  females.  The 
deaths  were  5,363  in  January,  5,589  in  February,  6,468  in  March,  5,580 
in  April,  5,196  in  May,  4,842  in  June,  4,984  in  July,  4,567  in  August, 
4,431  in  September,  4,789  in  October,  5,772  in  November,  and  5,951  in 
December. 

There  were  19,603  marriages,  viz.,  2,086  in  January,  1,321  in  February, 
1,066  in  March,  1,043  in  April,  1,115  in  May,  2,756  in  June,  1,763  in 
July,  1,221  in  August,  1,084  in  September,  1,364  in  October,  2,135  in 
November,  and  2,649  in  December. 

E  2  .  .  [291] 
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MABBIAGES  (IRELAND). 
Ninth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Marriages  of  Ireland. 

Thb  certified  copies  of  the  registry  of  8,960  marriages  were  forwarded  to 
the  General  Register  Office  in  1858,  viz.,  4,941  in  the  Church  of  England, 
2,477  in  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  86  in  registered  buildings,  1,441  in 
registrars'  oflices,  11  Society  of  Friends,  and  1  Jew's.  These  are  much  less 
than  the  actual  numbers  celebrated  in  this  country,  as  marriages  solemnized 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act 
The  8,960  marriages  are,  therefore,  those  solemnized  by  the  clergy  of  all 
other  denominations,  and  by  civil  contract  before  the  district  registrars.  In 
1857,  9,940  marriages  were  registered;  there  was,  therefore,  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  returned  for  1858  of  980,  or  nearly  10  per  cent  Of  this  decrease 
the  marriages  in  the  Established  Church  amountea  to  402,  or  7*52  percent 
below  the  number  in  the  previous  year ;  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  the 
diminution  was  370,  or  12*99  per  cent ;  and  in  the  registrars'  officer  it  was 
216,  or  13  per  cent  This  general  decrease  of  marriages  is  remarkable  at 
a  time  when  it  might  be  supposed  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  rather 
have  increased  than  dimimshed  their  number,  and  in  a  year  when  the 
emigration  from  Ireland  was  about  a  third  less  than  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months — the  numbers  who  permanently  left  the  country  in  1857  being 
95,081 ;  in  1858,  64,337  persons. 

As  regards  the  marriages  which  are  registered,  the  emigration  firom 
Ireland  has  not  had  any  remarkable  effect ;  for  in  some  of  the  years  when 
tlie  greatest  number  len  the  country  the  marriages  registered  increased,  as 
in  1852  and  1853;  and  in  1858,  when  the  numbers  who  left  Ireland 
decreased  to  64,337,  being  one-third  less  than  in  1857,  the  marriages  rois- 
tered, although  nearly  10  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  as  before 
noticed,  bore  a  higher  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  the  years  1851, 
1852,  and  1855.  These  remarks  are  offered  more  as  suggestive  of  the 
deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  figures  than  as  attempting  to 
account  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  marriages.  If,  however,  regis- 
tration were  general,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  might  be  pursued  to  some 
satisfactory  result  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  state  that  according  to 
the  census  of  1851,  there  were  in  Ireland,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  March 
in  that  year,  1,700,777  married  persons  of  all  ages,  of  whom  832,804  were 
males,  and  867,973  females ;  ana  taking  the  population  at  seventeen  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  it  appears  that  in  every  100,  46  males  and  43  females, 
at  these  ages  were  married ;  48  males  and  40  females  unmarried  and  6 
males  and  17  females  who  had  been  married,  but  were  widowed. 

Of  every  100  marriages  which  were  registered  in  1858,  55  were 
solemnized  in  the  Established  Church,  28  in  Presbyterian  meeting-houses, 
16  in  tlie  registrars'  offices,  without  any  religious  ceremony,  and  one  in 
registered  buildings  by  a  minister  of  religion,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
registrar  of  the  district,  before  whom  the  parties  repeat  the  same  form  of 
words  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  in  a  registrar's  office,  and  by  whom  the 
marriage  is  registered.  Since  1845  the  marriages  in  the  Established 
Church  show  a  tendency  to  diminish,  and  those  solemnized  by  other  modes 
to  increase.  In  1845 — 67,  and  in  1858 — 55  in  every  100  of  the  registered 
marriages  were  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Those  not 
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according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  in  the  proportion  of  33  per  cent. 
in  1845,  and  45  per  cent  in  1858. 

In  England  and  Wales,  in  1856,  the  proportion  of  marriages  in  the 
Established  Church  was  84  to  every  100  of  the  entire  number.  In  Ire- 
land, taking  the  marriages  registered  in  1858,  and  estimating  those  which 
are  not  registered,  the  proportion  of  Church  marriages  was  only  11  in 
every  100,  and  those  in  Presbyterian  and  other  places  of  worship, 
and  in  the  registrars'  offices,  about  9  per  cent. — ^leaving,  probably,  80 
in  every  100  marriages  which  are  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act 

A  greater  number  of  persons  were  returned  as  married  bv  special  licence 
in  1858  than  in  any  year  since  the  Act  came  into  operation ;  and  of  the 
entire  marriages  registered  in  the  Established  Church,  78*7  per  cent  were 
by  licence.  In  England  the  proportion  was  only  16*5  per  cent  This  may 
be  accounted  for  in  some  degree  by  the  difference  in  expense  of  diocesan 
marriage  licences  in  the  two  countries — the  cost  in  Ireland  being  very 
much  lower  than  in  England.  The  proportion  of  marriages  by  certificate 
from  the  registrar  (which  stands  in  lieu  of  publication  of  banns),  was  3*1 
per  cent  in  England,  in  1856 ;  in  Ireland  last  year  it  was  only  0*2  per 
cent  Of  the  marriages  which  were  solemnized  not  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church,  62  in  every  100  were  in  Presbyterian  places  of 
worship,  36  in  the  registrars'  offices,  and  2  in  registered  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  other  reli- 

gous  bodies.  Almost  all  of  the  2,477  marriages  in  the  Presbyterian 
hurch  were  by  licence,  as  the  returns  received  from  the  several  licensing 
ministers  show  a  total  of  2,467  licences  for  marriage  issued  by  them  in 
1858.  This  mav  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  charge  for 
a  Presbyterian  hcence  is  only  five  shillings.  The  number  of  licences 
issued  by  the  district  registrars  was  828,  whilst  the  total  number  of  mar- 
riages registered  by  them  was  1,530  in  the  past  year.  The  difference  in 
cost  between  a  marriage  by  licence  and  upon  certificate  issued  by  the 
s— th( 


trar,  is  ten  shillings — the  fees  by  the  former  mode  bein^  seventeen 
shillings,  by  the  latter  seven  shillings ;  which  will  explain  why  a  larger 
number  were  not  married  by  licence. 

Marriages  of  Minors. — According  to  the  returns,  the  marriages  of  minors 
were  less  numerous,  comparatively,  in  1858  than  in  any  year  since  1853. 
The  proportion  of  males  who  were  married  under  21  years  of  age  was 
4*55,  and  of  females  16*81  to  every  100  registered  marriages.  In  England 
the  proportion  of  minors  married  in  1856  was  5*72  per  cent  of  males,  and 
18*34  per  cent  of  females;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  no  satisfactory 
comparison  can  be  made,  owing  to  the  defective  system  of  registration  in 
this  9onntry.  Ireland  is  said  to  be  proverbial  for  early  marriages ;  but 
judging  from  the  number  which  has  been  registered,  those  of  minors  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  an  undue  proportion.  Were  the  marriages  of  the  entire 
popalation,  however,  registered,  the  result  might  be  different,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  belief. 

Me-marriages. — The  proportion  of  widowers  and  widows  whose  marriages 
were  registered  in  1858  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  year:  1,097  men 
and  586  women  were  remarried,  being  at  the  rate  of  12*24  widowers  and 
6*54  widows  to  every  100  marriages.  The  proportion  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1856,  was  13*94  widowers  and  9*36  widows  remarried  in  every 
100  marriages.     Owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  com- 
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parison  with  the  general  results  given  in  the  able  reports  of  tiiie  English 
Kegistrar-Generalmust,  however,  be  unsatisfactory. 

Sianatures  of  Persons  Married. — All  persons  whose  marriages  are  regis- 
tered under  this  Act  are  required  to  sign  their  names  in  the  duplicate 
registers ;  if  unable  to  write,  they  make  a  mark  in  the  usual  way ;  some 
test  is  thus  afforded  as  to  their  education :  it,  therefore,  becomes  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  year  after  year,  to  note  the  elementary  acquirements 
of  persons  married.  The  copies  of  tfie  registers  received  for  the  year  1858 
show  that  in  8,960  marriages,  2,439  males  and  3,802  females,  or  27*22  of 
the  men,  and  42*43  of  the  women  in  every  100  could  not  write  their 
names ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  a  higher  proportion  of  the  ignorant 
of  both  sexes  would  be  found  amongst  the  large  number  of  the  population 
whose  marriages  are  not  registered,  as  the  parties  whose  marriages  are 
registered  under  the  present  Act  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in  better 
circumstances  than  those  whose  marriages  are  not  registered ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, very  unsatisfactory  to  observe  the  small  number  who  have  written 
their  names  in  the  registers — a  circumstance  which  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  necessity  for  increased  exertion  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  appears, 
jfrom  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1856,  that  in  all  England, 
71  in  100  men  wrote  their  names,  and  29  made  marks;  and  of  100 
w(mien  60  wrote  their  names,  and  40  made  marks  in  the  marriage  regis- 
ters. As  regards  the  men,  the  test  is  in  favour  of  this  country,  but  it  is 
un&vourable  to  the  females.  A  satisfactory  comparison,  however,  cannot 
be  made  in  this  respect  between  the  marrying  population  of  the  two  coun- 
tries until  a  system  of  general  registration  is  established  in  Ireland. 

Taking  the  number  of  marriages  registered  in  each  quarter  of  the  year 
1858,  it  is  found  that,  contrary  to  what  has  been  usually  observed,  the 
marriages  in  the  first  three  quarters  scarcely  vary  in  number,  and  that  in 
the  fourth  quarter  the  proportionate  number  is  greatly  in  excess  of  former 
years.  Thus  29*5  in  100  of  the  entire  number  of  registered  marriages 
were  solemnized  in  the  quarter  ended  31st  December,  1858,  and  about  23 
in  100  in  each  of  the  other  three  quarters;  whilst  in  1857  the  proportions 
were  25*63  per  cent  in  the  quarter  ended  31st  March,  2305  per  cent  in 
that  ended  30th  June,  24*59  per  cent  in  that  ended  30th  September,  and 
26*73  per  ceut  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  decrease  of  registered 
marriages,  therefore,  in  1858  has  been  almost  wholly  confined,  as  regards 
the  time  of  celebration,  to  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  benefits  of  the  present  Act  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ulster  and  JLeinster — as,  out  of  8,960  marriages  which  were 
registered  in  1858,  only  1,079  were  solemnized  in  the  provinces  of  Munster 
and  Gonnaught;  and  of  the  32  counties — including  the  cities  and  large 
towns — Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  Dublin,  and  Cork 
absorb  6,588  of  the  entire  number  of  registered  marriages.  In  like  manner, 
in  15  districts  out  of  130,  4,803  of  the  marriages  returned  in  1858  were 
recorded.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  much  a  change  in  the  law  is  required 
which  will  enable  the  marriages  of  all  denominations  to  be  registered. 
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POOR  LAW. 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards  1858-69. 

Thb  sum  of  5,878^3862.  was  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the 
year  which  ended  the  25th  March,  1858,  being  a  decrease  of  20,37(K.,  as 
compared  with  the  sum  expended  during  the  preceding  year.  The  rate  per 
head,  on  estimated  population,  was  6^.  0\d.  against  6«.  l|d  for  1857.     The 

Principal  decrease  was  in  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Salop,  Norfolk,  Oxford, 
>evon,  Hereford ;  and  there  was  some  increase  in  Lancaster,  Nottingham, 
Chester,  &c.      The  average  expenditure  for  the  last  25  years,  1834  to 
1858,  wais  68.  2d.  per  head.     The  expenditure  was  the  same  in  1858  as  in 
1841.     The  number  of  persons  of  aU  classes  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the 
1st  January,  1859,  was  862,078,  of  whom  30,302  were  insane,  and  2,153 
vagrants.     The  mean  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes,  including  children, 
at  one  time  in  receipt  of  relief  m  England  and  Wales,  was  908,886,  in  a 
population  of  19,444,000,  being  in  the  ratio  of  4*7  per  cent.     The  paupers 
ii^cluded  122,613  in-door,  and  786,273  out-door.     The  mean  number  of 
adult  able-bodied  paupers,  exclusive  of  vagrants,  was  153,769,  of  whom 
19,931  were  in-door,  and  133,838  out-door.     The  adult  able-bodied  were 
16*9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  paupers.     The  decrease  in  the  average 
number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of  relief  at  one  time,  in  1858  as 
compared  with  1849,  was  16*5  per  cent. ;  and  as  regards  able-bodied  paupers, 
the  decrease  in  1858,  as  compared  with  1849,  was  32*8.     The  Metropolis 
has  ftiUy  participated  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
which  nas  distinguished  the  past  year.       There  were   34,955   children 
attending  workhouse  schools,  and  2,913  children  attending  district  schools 
during  the  half-year  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1858. 

The  net  annual  value  of  property  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  was,  in 
1849-50,  67,700,OOOi  The  receipts  in  the  year  ended  at  Lady  Day, 
1858,  were,  from  poor  rates,  8,188,880^. ;  receipts  in  aid,  303,2402. :  total, 
8,492,1202.  The  expenditure  was:  relief  to  the  poor  only,  5,878,5422.; 
all  otlier  purposes,  2,571,116:  total,  8,449,6582.  The  rate  per  head  was 
8«.  5id,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  6«.  OJrf.  The  expenditure  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  under  the  following  heads: — In-maintenance, 
1,067,8032,;  out-relief,  3,117,2742.;  workhouse  loans  repaid,  and  interest 
thereon,  202,6052. ;  salaries  and  rations  of  officers,  638,441 2»  Other  expenses 
of,  or  immediately  connected  with  relief,  852,4182. :  total,  5,878,5412.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  per  imperial  quarter  was  53<.  9^(2. 


POOR  LAW  (IRELAND).* 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws  for 

the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

The  number  of  workhouse  inmates  reached  the  minimum,  viz.,  36,190,  on 
the  28th  August,  1858,  and  gradually  increased  to  the  maximum,  viz.,  46,592, 
on  the  12th  February,  1859.  The  number  of  persons  admitted  into  the 
workhousesL  during  the  year  ended  29th  September,  1858,  was  134,913,  in 
comparison  with  137,711  in  the  preceding  year.  The  poor  law  expenditure 
for  the  year  amounted  to  457,6352.,  and  the  amount  of  poor  rate  lodged, 
525,597/.  The  number  relieved  during  the  year  was  177,205  in-door, 
and  5,851  out-door.  The  valuation  on  the  29th  September,  1858,  was 
12,001,5632. ;  and  the  poundage  of  the  expenditure  on  the  valuation,  9d. 
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POOH  LAW  (SCOTLAND). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  Hie  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of   - 
the  Poor  in  Scotland* 

The  sum  expended  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  daring  the 
year  ended  14th  May,  1859,  has  been  657,3652.  Me.  9|d  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose  was  640,700L  15«.  1^ 
The  expenditure  was  made  up  of  the  following  items: — Relief  of  poor 
registered,  512,751t ;  relief  of  casual  poor,  25,752^;  medical  relief,  25,6922. ; 
management,  67,167^  ;  law  expenses,  9,7542.,  and  building,  16,2502.  The 
rate  per  head  of  population  was  4^.  6^(2.,  against  4«.  5d  m  the  year  ended 
14th  May,  1858,  and  the  rate  per  cent  on  real  property,  according  to 
returns  in  1843,  72.  1«.  OJA  The  number  of  registered  poor  relieved 
during  the  year  was  97,809,  with  47,700  dependents,  in  a  population 
of  2,888,742.  The  nimiber  of  poor  who  died  or  ceased  to  receive  relief, 
19,308,  with  10,211  dependents;  and  the  number  of  registered  poor  on  the 
14th  May,  1859,  was  78,501.  The  number  of  casual,  or  unregistered 
poor  relieved  during  the  year,  was  37,789. 

Following  up  the  observations  made  in  the  report  for  the  year  1858  on  the 
comparison  of  pauperism  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  the  Board  of  Supervision 
said : — On  the  14th  May,  1858,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  Scotland,  of  all  classes,  was  124,227,  being  about  1  in  23,  or  4'30  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  1851.  In  the  week  ended  15th  May,  1858,  the 
total  number  of  paupers,  of  all  classes,  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Ireland,  was 
48,230,  being  1  m  135*85  of  the  population  in  1851,  or,  assuming  the  popu- 
lation to  be  only  6,000,000,  1  in  124*40,  or  0*80  per  cent 

It  therefore  appears  that,  in  any  given  number  of  the  population,  there 
are  more  than  five  paupers  in  Scotland  for  every  one  pauper  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  question  arises.  Why  is  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  fails 
to  provide  for  its  own  ordinary  maintenance  more  than  five  times  as  great 
in  Scotland  as  it  is  in  Ireland  ?  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
number  of  persons  disabled  from  earning  a  livelihood  is  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in  Ireland — still  less  that  it  is  five  times  as  great ;  neither  can  it  be 
said  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  less,  nor  the  wages  of  labour  lower, 
in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  so  great  a  dif- 
ference ?  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  growth  of  manufactures,  the  new  wants,  and  the  compli-. 
cation  of  the  social  relations  thereby  created ;  and  the  example  of  England, 
where  the  proportion  of  paupers  (including  able-bodied  persons)  is  even 
greater  than  in  Scotland,  has  been  adduced  m  support  of  those  views.  But 
if  we  look  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,^  where  the  alleged  causes  are  not 
in  operation,  where  the  habits,  occupations,  and  social  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  bear  the  closest  affinity  to  those  of  the  same  classes  in 
Ireland,  we  find  not  an  approximation  to  the  proportion  of  pauperism  in 
that  country,  but  a  wider  divergence  from  it  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  four  principal  Highland  counties — Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross,  and 
Sutherland — with  an  aggregate  population  in  1851  of  294,497 — ^the  number 
of  registered  poor  and  their  dependents  (exclusive  of  casual  poor)  in  receipt 
of  refief  on  the  14th  May,  1858,  was  15,382,  being  1  in  19-14,  or  5*22  per 
cent  of  the  population,  or,  including  casual  poor,  16,138,  being  1  in  18*24, 
or  5*47  per  cent  of  the  population.      In  the  unions  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
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naught,  with  a  populatian  in  1851  of  2,965,589,  the  number  of  paupers,  of 
all  classes  (includmg  able-bodied),  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  week  ended 
15th  May,  1858,  was  13,529,  being  1  in  219*20,  or  0-45  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  If  the  proportion  had  been  the  same  as  in  the  Highland 
counties,  the  number  of  paupers,  instead  of  being  13,529  (or,  excludmg  the 
able-bodied,  10,689),  would  have  been  162,509.  There  are  thus,  in  any 
given  number  of  the  population,  more  than  12  paupers  in  the  Highland 
counties  for  every  1  pauper  in  Ulster  and*Connaught  For  so  vast  a  dis- 
parity there  must  be  causes  that  are  intelligible.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
detect  the  causes  which  produce  slight  shades  of  difference ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  produce  a  difference  so  remarkable  in  populations  so 
closely  resembling  each  other  in  race,  in  habits,  in  social  condition  and 
circumstances,  can  hardly  be  so  occult  that  they  cannot  be  discerned  and 
explained.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  many  years  in  the  search  for  the 
causes  of  a  difference,  which  is  the  growth  of  but  a  few  years.  Ten  years 
ago  it  did  not  exist,  and  we  must  seek  its  causes  in  the  changes  that  have 
t&eii  place  since  that  time.  In  the  years  from  1846  to  1849,  the  avidity 
to  obtfun  eleemosynary  aid  was,  at  least,  as  great,  as  general,  and  led  to 
quite  as  many  and  as  ingenious  devices  to  secure  it  in  Ireland  as  in  the  High- 
lands. The  tendency  to  rely  upon  that  description  of  assistance,  though 
attempts  were  made  to  guard  it  by  careful  scrutiny  and  the  labour  test, 
was  not  checked  in  Ireland  until  the  workhouse  was  available.  The 
cruelty  of  resorting  to  that  mode  of  relief  was  then  denounced  in  terms  of 
unmeasured  severity ;  but  those  who  looked  not  to  present  popularity,  but 
to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  people,  persevered,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  now  to  be  found  one  sincere  friend  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Ireland,  who  has  intelligently  considered  the  subject,  and  who  oelieves 
that  the  industry,  the  self-reliance,  and  the  power  of  self-maintenance  now 
exhibited  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  could  have  been  developed,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  ten  years,  if  out-door  relief  had  there  been  as  easily  obtained 
as  it  now  is  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  who  doubts  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  gained  far  more  by  this  development  than  they  could  have 
gained  by  a  system  of  out-door  relief,  which  repressed  the  growth  of  those 
qualities  and  habits.  So,  also,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  extension  of  poor- 
house  accommodation  in  well-selected  localities  in  the  Highlands,  ana  the 
judicious  use  of  the  offer  of  admission  to  those  houses  would  be  the  most 
legitimate  check  on  the  abuse  of  out-door  relief,  and  would  tend  to  promote 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes  in  that  part  of  Scotland. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  dated  9ih  February,  1859, 
and  of  the  enclosed  Copy  of  a  Report  from  the  Astronomer  Royal  on  ike 
subject  of  Weights  and  Measures.  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy.)  28tii  March, 
1859.     (188.) 

On  the  9th  February,  1859,  Lord  Monteagle,  the  Comptroller-General  of 
the  Exchequer,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  existing 
laws  respecting  weights  and  measures.     He  was  of  opinion  that  more  than 
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two-thirds  of  the  provincial  and  local  standards  have  been  used  more  than 
twenty  years  without  reverification,  and  that  therefore  no  confident  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  general.accuracy  of  the  local  secondary  standards  now  in 
use.  For  a  nonconformity  with  these  local  standards  legal  convictions 
may  take  place,  penalties  may  be  enforced,  and  the  character  of  traders 
may  be  seriously  injured,  and  yet  the  local  standards  relied  on  as  a  con- 
clusive test  may,  in  themselves,  be  defective  and  imperfect  They  may- 
even  have  been  altered'  after  they  have  been  examined  and  stamped  at  the 
Exchequer,  without  the  interposition  of  any  due  authority ;  a  practice  which 
has  occurred,  and  against  which,  fatal  as  it  must  be^  there  does  not  seem  at 
present  to  be  any  sufficient  protection  by  specific  statutory  enactment  or 
penalty.  The  conformity  between  the  commercial  weight  and  measures 
and  the  local  standards  is  enforced  by  penalty.  The  conformity  between 
the  local  standards  and  those  of  the  Exchequer,  with  which  these  local 
standards  should  be  identical,  is  not  provided  &r  otherwise  than  by  the  first 
and  original  comparison  and  examination,  which  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
a  permanent  security,  however  accurate  it  may  have  been  when  originally 
made.     The  state  of  the  law  is  as  follows : — 

The  State  provides  certain  standards  of  length,  weight,  and  capacitr, 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Exchequer^  A  department  consisting  of  two  clerks,  occupying  two 
small  rooms,  which  contam  the  models  and  apparatus  required  for  the  com- 
parison of  weights  and  measures,  •  with  the  primary  official  standards, 
constitute  the  entire  working  establishment  New  weights  and  measures 
are  brought  in  for  test  and  comparison,  or  old  weights  and  measures  for 
reverification.  The  process  is  carefully  completed,  the  weights  and  measures 
provided  by  private  manufacturers  are  returned  to  their  ovmers,  with 
an  instrument  called  an  indenture,  in  evidence  of  the  comparison,  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  weights  and  measures  compared,  though  the  usefiilness  of 
such  indenture  as  authenticating  the  identical  weights  and  measures  issued, 
is  doubtful,  and  the  stamp  duty  to  which  it  is  subject  is  complained  of  and 
condemned.  These  local  standards  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  municipal 
and  other  public  authorities,  and,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  no  more 
is  done  or  undertaken.  Weights  and  measures  are  occasionally  issued  and 
stamped  by  the  Exchequer  for  the  use  of  private  parties,  and  of  the  colonies. 
If  a  complaint  arises,  or  if  a  pubh'c  officer,  competent  to  interfere,  sees 
reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  \veight8  and  measures  used  in  buying  and 
selling,  a  charge  is  made  against  the  party  suspected,  the  weights  and 
measures  so  used  in  commerce  are  compared  with  the  local  standards,  and 
a  decision  is  given,  and  penalties  are  imposed,  according  to  the  result  of  the 
evidence  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  magistrate.  No  appeal  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  against  the  accuracy  of  the  local  standards,  or  comparisons 
instituted  between  them  and  the  Exchequer  standards  to  ascertain  whether 
a  discrepancy  has  arisen  from  accident,  friction,/firaud,  or  any  other  cause. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  interposition  of  the  Sl^te  is  at  a  minimum, 
being  limited  to  the  duty  of  providing  in  London  models  of  weights  and 
measures,  providing  public  officers  to  compare  and  certify  the  conformity 
between  the  Exchequer  standards  and  the  local  standards  produced  for 
comparison,  and  issuing  a  certificate  in  proof  of  such  conformity.  On  these 
operations  the  following  fees  are  taken,  and  also  a  stamp  duty  of  32.  lOs.  on 
every  indenture,  and  its  counterpart: — Fee  on  a  set  of  troy  weights.  It  14«. ; 
fee  on  a  set  of  avoirdupois  weights,  14«;   fee  on  a  set  of  measures,  IL 
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The  amount  of  fees  in  1857-58  was  146Z.  17a.^  and  of  stamp  dutj^  1922. 10«. 
The  office  costs,  570L  The  Astronomer  Royal  considered  that  the  inter- 
.ppsition  and  control  of  the  State  should  be  ca^ed  further  than  it  is  applied 
at  present,  and  that  it  is  an  error  in  this  case  to  rely  on  yoluntary  and 
individual  action.  He  adopted  an  analogy  derived  from  the  mint  and  from 
coinage,  and  suggested  as  a  subject  for  consideration  whether  the  actual 
manmacture  of  die  standards  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Government 
itself.  Lord  Montea^le  was,  however,  not  prepared  to  adopt  such  conclusion, 
and  only  recommended  a  more  stringent  and  effective  system  of  inspection 
and  comparison  of  the  local  or  secondary  standards. 

Professor  Airy,  in  his  letter  of  the  1st  February,  showed  first  the  want 
of  verification  of  local  standards  and  inspectors'  standards,  and  then  the  pro- 
bable imperfections.  Since  1824,  29,699  standards  were  tested  for  the  first 
time,  but  only  9,969  were  verified.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  provincial 
and  inspectors'  standards  have  been  used  for  more  than  twenty  years  with- 
out venfication.  There  is  a  great  want  in  England  of  public  standards. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  public  exhibition  of  a  measure  or  of  a  weight. 
Professor  Airy  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  a  department  of  the 
executive  to  undert^e,  as  of  its  own  authority,  that  every  part  of  the  realm 
should  be  ftimished  with  such  apparatus  as  the  executive  may  judge  fit 
for  insuring  accuracy  in  all  transactions  of  measure  or  sale.  And  also  that 
the  same  department  should  possess  such  authority  over  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  official  use  of  that  apparatus  as  will 
enable  it  effectually  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  civilized  ffovemment  in 
the  institution  of  standard^.  Professor  Airy  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chief  of  the  standard  department,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  ^ve 
identity  to  every  standard  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Exchequer  office 
since  uie  year  1824,  by  assigning  to  it  a  progressive  numero  and  a  corre- 
sponding opening  in  a  ledger  in  which  its  whole  history  would  be  recorded, 
and  by  unpressing  that  numero  upon  the  material  standard  whenever  it 
should  agam  appear  in  the  office.  This  system  would  naturally  be  con- 
tinued for  all  Aitnre  standards.  On  examination  of  this  ledger  there  would 
arise  the  very  serious  but  inevitable  necessity  of  calling  in  for  reverifica- 
tion  those  standards  which  have  been  left  imverified  too  long,  a  duty  for 
which  the  chief  must  be  invested  with  ample  powers. 


CHARITABLE  DONATIONS  (IRELAND). 


Fourteen^  Annttal  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 

Bequests  for  Ireland. 

The  total  amount  of  trust  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  commissioners 
in  cash  and  vested  in  Government  and  other  securities,  on  the  20th  April, 
1859,  was  117,540^.  15«.  lOd.  New  3  per  Cent  Government  Stock; 
92,686t  7ft  lOA  Government  3  per  Cent.  Consols ;  376t  18*.  6d.  deben- 
tures and  mortgages ;  and  1,323^  cash.  The  cash  account  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1858,  showed  divers  payments  to  the  extent  of 
8,1382^  7a.  lOd ;  sum  invested,  797/.  6s.  Sd. ;  ana  balance  due  to  charities, 
l,747t  I6s.  Sd. 
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LOAN  FUND  BOABD  (IBELAKD). 

Tioenty-first  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board  of 

Ireland. 

The  number  of  loan  ftmds  in  existence  in  1858  on  the  Board's  register 
was  111,  the  same  number  as  in  1857.     The  circulation  of  loan  nmds 
throughout  the  country  connected  with  the  Board  in  185^  amounted  to 
930,170/.     It  exceedea  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  5172L,  and  that  of 
any  previous  year  since  1846.     In  tne  continuous  steady  increase  of  the 
circulation  since  the  disastrous  period  of  the  famine,  there  is  evidence  of 
increased  activity  in  industrial  pursuits  in  the  several  localities  in  which 
loan  funds  operata     The  capital  of  loan  funds  actually  working  in  1858 
amounted  to  2SSfi77L  ;  it  exceeded  that  of  1857  by  the  sum  of  4,6611 
The  number  of  loans  made  in  1858  by  societies  sending  in  reports  was 
200,200.     It  fell  short  of  that  of  1857  by  4,194;  but  there  was  another 
society — that  of  Lack — ^which  failed  to  ma!Ke  the  required  return,  which  if 
received  would  have  considerably  reduced  the  preceding  number.     The 
number  of  notes  sold  by  the  Board  in  1858,  at  Id.  each,  was  204,500;  and 
exceeded  the  number  sold  in  1857  by  5,600.     The  produce  of  ^e  sale  of 
notes  in  1858  was  8522.  1^.  8d,  showing  an  increase  compared  with  that 
of  1857  of  23t  6s.  6d.     The  number  of  debentures  sold  in  1858,  by  the 
Board,  at  la.  each,  was  451 ;  the  produce  of  the  sde  pf  which  was  22L  Us. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  sold  in  1858,  as  compared  with  that 
of  1857,  of  149,  and  in  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  1858,  of  7L  9s.    The 
gross  profits  derived  by  local  societies  firom  discounts,  fines,  sale  of  appli- 
cation papers  and  cards,  in  1858,  amounted  to  26,549/.  18a.  lOd. ;  they  fell 
short  of  tne  amount  derived  firom  the  same  sources  in  1857,  by  2332.  la.  7d. 
The  amount  of  fines   (one    of  the    above-named  items)   in    1858  was 
4,8772.  18a.  6d.    There  was  an  increase  of  fines  in  that  year,  as  compared 
with  the  same  item  in  1857,  of  4662.  Oa.  7d.    The  amount  of  surplus  profits 
applied  to  charitable  or  useful  purposes  in  the  several  localities  oi  lorn 
funds,  in  1858,  was  2,1832L  Oa.  Sd.;  showing  an  increase  of  such  grants,  in 
that  year,  as  compared  with  that  of  1857,  of  4202.  19a.  4d. 

The  Board's  income  in  1858,  derived  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
was: — Sale  of  notes,  debentures,  and  cards,  8752.  17a.  6A ;  interest  on 
funds  invested  in  Government  stock,  1292.  11a.  7d.:  total  amount, 
1,0052.  9a.  Id.  The  ordinary  income  of  1858  exceeded  that  of  tihe  pre- 
ceding year  by  the  sum  of  182.  lis.  9d.  The  total  of  Board's  receipts 
firom  all  sources  in  1858,  viz. — Ordinary  income  firom  sale  of  notes,  deben- 
tures, and  cards,  and  firom. dividends  on  stock,  1,0052.  9a.  Id.;  interest  on 
loan  to  Aghada  loan  fimd,  12.  18a.  9d. ;  payment  of  first  instahnent  of 
Aghada  loan,  102.;  payment  of  charges  mcurred  in  winding  up  Cork 
Charitable,  332:  9a.  6d. :  total,  1,0502.  17a.  4d.  The  Board's  expenditure 
in  1858  was  9462.  15a.  6d. ;  it  fell  short  of  that  of  1857  by  the  sum  of 
92.  19a.  4c2.  The  excess  of  income  of  1858,  from  all  sources,  over  the 
expenditure  in  that  year,  was  1042.  la.  lOd. 
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TEADB  AND  NAVIGATION. 


Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navtgatian  of  the  United  Kingdom  toith 
Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  year  1858. 

In  the  year  1858  the  real  yalue  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  was 
164,583,832?.,  and  of  the  exports  139,782,779t :  total,  304,366,6lU  In 
1857  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  334,018,742?.;  in  1856, 
311,764,507?. ;  and  in  1855,  260,234,150?.  The  computed  real  value  of 
the  total  imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign  coimtries  was  125,970,332?., 
and  from  British  possessions  38,613,500?.  The  real  yalue  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  116,608,756?.,  and  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  23,174,023?. :  total,  139,782,779?; 

The  computed  real  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  paerchandise  from  and 
to  each  foreign  country  and  British  possession  was  as  follow: — 


Impobts. 

Exports. 

Gross 

FORKIOir  COUITTSIBS. 

British 
Produce. 

Foreign 

and 
Colonial 
P^duoe. 

Total 

Totfdof 
Tradmg 
Imports 

and 
Exports. 

£     . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia        ...        ...       '...       ••• 

11,940,070 

3,092,499 

2,169,594 

5,^62,093 

17.202,163 

France  and  French  Possessions 

13,369,715 

4,904,274 

4,381,635 

9,285,909 

22,665,624 

United  States       

34,258,493 

14,491,448 

1,302,253 

15,793,701 

50,052,199 

China         .  -..     

7,073,509 

1,730,778 

31,424 

1,762,202 

8.835,711 

Spain  and  Spanish  Possessions  ... 

6,922,584 

4,608,438 

352,948 

4,961,386 

11,883,970 

tiQur  i>>           ...          ...          ...          ... 

6,026,191 

1,985,829 

155,246 

2,141,075 

8,167,266 

Peru          ...       ...        ...       '.*, 

4,828,253 

1,163,155 

17,995 

1,181,150 

6,003,403 

Pmssia       ...        ...     .  ...        ... 

4,107,509 

1,956,199 

718,402 

2,674,601 

6,782,110 

Hanse  Towns       ....       

4,319,065 

9,031,877 

2,545,900 

11,577,777 

15,896,842 

Holland  and  Dntch  Colonies     ... 

6,412,815 

6,328,297 

2,625,908 

8,954,205 

15,867,020 

Belgium     ...       ...     *  ...       ... 

3,060,585 

1,815,257 

2,513,682 

4,328,939 

7,389,524 

Brazil        ...        ...        ...        ... 

2,275,497 

3,984,817 

177,070 

4,161,887 

6,437,384 

Turkish  Dominions         

2,604,606 

4,255,612 

320,876 

4,676,488 

7,181,094 

Denmaric  and  Danish  Possessions 

2,073,529 

1,163,688 

214,919 

1,378,607 

3,452,13^ 

Chili         

1,900,322 

1,117,580 

38,976 

1,156,556 

3,056,878 

Sweden 

1,769,544 

428,144 

221,281 

649^25 

2,418,969 

TwoSidUes        

1,656,523 

1,569,166 

218,134 

1,787,300 

3,443,823 

West  Coast  of  Aflica      

1,563,085 

667,287 

'  174,468 

841,755 

2,404,840 

Portugal  ...         ...        ...        ... 

1,426,346 

1,562,932 

257,181 

1,820,113 

3,246,459 

Buenos  Ayres 

1,194,977 

1,008,819 

27,385 

1,036,204 

2,231,181 

Other  Countries 

7,193,109 

9,520,203 

1,718,380 

11,238,483 

18,431,592 

Total         

125,970,832 

76,386,299 

20,183,557 

96,569,856 

222,540,188 
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Imfokts. 

EXPOSTS. 

Gross 

BBITX0H  FO8SB88IOK8. 

British 
Frodaoe. 

Foreign 

and 
Colonial 
Frodnce. 

TotaL 

Total  of 
Trading 
Imports 

and 
Exports. 

Britith  East  Indies         

AuBtnUia              

British  North  America 

BritiBh  West  Indies         

AfHcan  Colonies             

Ceylon        ...        •••        •••        ••■ 

British  Guiana     ,', 

Other  Colonies     v 

£ 
14,989,039 
5,291,287 
4,679,806 
4,890,488 
1,931,692 
1,679,852 
1,461,341 
3,699,995 

£ 

16,782,386 

10,463,032 

3,159,845 

1,792,323 

1,967,122 

541,131 

459,743 

5,056,8(75 

£ 

612,014 

1,149,664 

288,501 

153,744 

164,628 

29,273 

71,317 

521,325 

£ 

17,394,400 

11,612,696 

3,447,346 

1,946,067 

2,131,760 

570,404 

631,060 

5,579,200 

£ 
32,383,439 
16,903,983 
8,127,152 
6,836,565 
4,063,442 
2,260,256 
1,982,401 
9,279,195 

Total         

38,613,500 

40,222,457 

2,990,466 

43,212,923 

81,826,423 

Omnd  Total 

164,583,832 

116.608,756 

23,174,023 

139,782,779 

304,366,611 

The  total  computed  real  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  is  as 
follows : — 


Abtxolbs. 

Computed 
Seal  Value. 

Commiss. 

Frices. 

£ 

£   s.    dL 

Cotton,  raw 

»••       •*. 

80,106,998 

United  States     percwt. 

3    6  11 

Com 

••• 

20,152,641 

Russia  (wheat) V^V' 

China      per  lb. 

8    6    9 

Silk,  raw    ... 

...       ... 

8,516,752 

0  16    S 

Sugar 

...       ••• 

13,522,752 

East  Indian  (brown  clayed)  per  cwt. 

1  10    3 

Wool 

...       •.. 

8,972,218 

Australian          per  lb. 

0    I     81 

Wood  and  Timber 

8,211,484 

Russian  (deab) perload 

2  14    2 

Tea 

•••       .». 

5,206,618 

China      •••       ...       •..      per  lb. 

0     1     4| 

TaUow 

•••       ••. 

3,042,381 

Russian   ...        ...        ...    percwt. 

2    9     0 

Tobacco      ... 

•••       ... 

2,530,889 

United  States  (stemmed)      per  lb. 

0    0  10 

Gnano 

...       «.* 

4,084,170 

Feru perjton 

12  10     9 

Hides 

...       ... 

2,493,604 

East  India         percwt 

8     5     2 

Indigo 

•••       ... 

2,292,257 

>f                 •••       •••          ft 

35  18     0 

OU 

•••       ... 

4,901,628 

Two  Sicilies  (olive)      ...     per  tun 

46  11  11 

Seeds 

...       ... 

3,284,386 

Russian  (linseed)          ...      perqr. 

2  10     8 

Flax 

••.       •«. 

8.020,879 

Russian percwi. 

27     6    3 

Copper 
Other  articles 

•••  _     ... 

8,099,816 

Cuba       per  ton 

13    3    0 

41,145,449 

164,583,832 

The  total  declared  value  of  the  principal  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  exported,  was  as  follows : — 


Iron           

£ 

10,607,396 

Cotton  Manufiftctures 

>•• 

83,422,443 

linen             „ 

... 

4,124,356 

WooUen        „ 

WooUen  and  worsted  Tarn 

... 

9,776,944 

•«• 

2,966,923 

Linen  Tarns         

... 

1,746,340 

Cotton  Twist  and  Yarn  ... 

... 

9,579,479 

Earthenware  and  Foroelain 

... 

1,153,579 

Coals          

... 

2,985,434 

Beer  and  Ale        

... 

1,851,755 

Copper,  Wrought  and  Unwrought 

2,699,540 

[802] 

Apparel     

Haberdashery       

Hardware  and  Cutlery    ... 
leather      ... 

Machinery 

Silk  Manufactures 

„  Thrown,  Twist,  and  Tarn 
Other  Articles 


£ 
...  1^59,895 
...  3,462,832 
...  8,277,607 
«..  2,012,916 
...  8,599,352 
...  1,305,899 
790,401 
...  19,675,665 

£116,608,756 
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The  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  from  the  fol- 
lowing ports : —  f 


£ 

50,899,668 

Folkestone. 

28,886,839 

Newport     . 

14,599,075 

Grimsbj     • 

5,222,070 

Leith 

2,242,907 

Other  Forta 

2,475,411 

1,863,976 

1,350,820 

£ 
...  1,011,496 
938,443 
...  o29,9oD 
...  825  836 
...     6,462,729 

£116,608,756 


LlTeipool   ...       

London       

Hnll 

Glasgow     

Sonthampton        

Hartlepool 

Newcastle 

Cardiff       

The  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion  entered  for  exporta- 
tion to  various  countries  was,  in  1858,  12,567,040i ;  in  1857,  15,061,500t ; 
in  1856,  12,038,299i.;  in  1855,  11,847,213^.;  and  in  1854,  16,552,845i. 
The  total  value  of  silver  entered  for  exportation  was,  in  1858,  7,061,836/.; 
in  1857,  18,505,468t ;  in  1856,  12,813,498L;  in  1855,  6,980,965/.;  and  in 
1854,6,033,723/.  Total  gold  and  silver  exported,  1858, 19,628,876/.;  1857, 
33,566,968t;  1856,24,851,797/.;  1855,18,828,178/.;  and  1854,  22,586,568/L 
The  vfldue  of  foreign  merchandise  transhipped  in  1858  was  4,493,641/.  The 
tonnage  of  registered  vessels  which  belonged  to  the  British  Empire  was,  in 
1858,  37,751  vessels,  5,609,623  tons;  1857,  37,088  vessels,  5,531,887  tons; 
1856,  36,ai2  vessels,  5,312,436  tons;  1855,35,692  vessels,  5,250,553  tons; 
and  in  1854, 36,348  vessels,  5,115,846  tons.  In  1858,  there  belonged  to  Eng- 
land 20,868  vessels,  3,675,181  tons ;  to  Scotland,  3,543  vessel,  652,675 
tons;  to  Ireland,  2,247  vessels, 260,037  tons:  total,  Uni^  Ein^om,  26,658 
vessels,  4,587,893  tons.  To  the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  ana  Man,  there 
belonged  883  vessels,  69,845  tons;  to  British  possessions,  10,920  vessels, 
95 1,885  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  belongs 
ing  to  the  British  Empire  in  1858  was  as  follows: — Sailing  vessels^ 
35,512  vessels,  5,121,208  tons;  steam  vessels— 2,239  vessels,  488,415  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  1858,  was — 
British,  51,970  vessels,  12,891,405  tons;  foreign,  45,573  vessels,  9,418,576 
tons;  total,  97,543  vessels,  22,309,981  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage 
entered  was  48,277  vessels,  10,961,700  tons ;  and  cleared,  49,266  vessds, 
11,348,281  tons.  The  tonnage  entered  was  42,113  vessels,  8,737,179  tons 
from  foreign  countries;  and  6,164  vessels,  2,224,521  tons  from  British 
possessions.  The  tonnage  cleared,  43,065  vessels,  8,856,980  tons,  to  foreign 
countries ;  and  6,261  vessels,  2>491,301  tons,  to  British  possessions. 


STATISTICAL  ABSTEACT  FOE  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

StaiMlical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  Fifteen 
Years,  from  1844  to  1868. 

L  Total  amount  of  the  revenue  and  expenditute  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  surplus  and  deficiency  of  revenue: — In  1844,  the  net  revenue  was 
64,003,753/.,  and  the  expenditure  60,647,648/.,  showing  a  surplus  of 
revenue  of  3,356,106/.  A  surplus  of  nigh  3,000,000/.  per  annum  continued 
till  1846.  In  1847  there  was  a  deficiency  of  2,956,000/.,  and  in  1848,  of 
800,000/.    From  1849  to  1853  there  was  an  average  surplus  of  2,600,000/. 
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per  annum*  In  1854  there  was  a  deficiency  of  3^00>0002.  In  ISSS^  a 
deficiency  of  21,00050002.,  provided  for  by  loan  and  Exchequer  Bills. 
In  1856,  a  deficiency  of  10,()00,000.2.>  proviaed  in  a  similar  manner.  And 
in  1858  the  revenue  was  61,800,000/.^  and  the  expenditure  60^700,0002.^ 
leaving  a  surplus  of  1,100,000L 

2.  Net  amount  of  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom:— The  customs  in  1844  produced  22,504,8212.;  in  1858, 
23,018,1S82.  The  excise  in  1844,  1 3,308,05 U ;  in  1858,  17,069,5632. 
The  stamps  in  1844,  7,157,2882. ;  m  1858,  7,796,048/L  The  taxes  in 
1844,  4,216,4892.;  in  1858,  2,973,5252.  The  property  tax  in  1844, 
5,191,5972.;  in  1856,  15,717,1552.;  and  in  1858,  7,335,7962.  The  Post 
Office  in  1844,  691,0002. ;  in  1858,  1,211,0512. 

3.  Amount  of  the  various  branches  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dom:— In  1844,  the  interest  and  management  of  the  National  Debt 
amounted  to  30,495,4592.;  in  1858,  to  28,751,4792.  The  civQ  list  and 
civil  charges  in  1844,  6,190,9442. ;  in  1858,  9,085,6362.  The  forces  in 
1844,  13,961,2452.;  in  1855,  48,392,0572.;  and  in  1858,  22,847,7832. 
The  total  expenditure  in  1844,  50,647,6482. ;  in  1855,  84,505,7882. ;  and  in 
1858,  60,684,8982. 

4.  Amount  of  taxes  repealed  and  imposed : — ^In  1844,  there  were  repealed 
taxes  of  the  estimated  amount  of  458,0002.  In  1845,  repealed,  4,546,0002L ; 
and  imposed,  53,7202.  In  1846,  repealed,  1,151,0002.;  and  imposed, 
2,0002.  In  1847,  repealed,  344,8802.  In  1848,  repealed,  586,0002.  In 
1849,  repealed,  388,7982.  In  1850,  repealed,  1,310,0002.  In  1851, 
repealed,  2,679,0002.;  imposed,  600,0002.  In  1852,  repealed,  95,0002. 
In  1853,  repealed,  3,247,0002. ;  imposed,  3,300,0002.  In  1854,  repealed, 
1,280,0002. ;  imposed,  9,950,0002.  In  1855,  repealed,  310,0002. ;  imposed, 
5,225,0002.  In  1856,  repealed,  2,200,0002.  In  1857,  repealed,  10,753,0002.; 
imposed,  922.  ^  And  in  1858,  repealed,  2,100,0002. ;   imposed,  456,000^ 

5.  Balances  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  each  year: — In  1844  there 
was  a  balance  of  6,254,1132. ;  and  in  1858,  7,755,4552. 

6.  Total  of  National  Debt  at  the  end  of  each  year: — In  1844,  the  funded 
debt  was  769,193,6452. ;  the  unfunded,  18,404,5002. :  total,  787,598,l45i 
In  1858,  the  funded  debt  was  778,561,7832. ;  the  unfunded,  25,883,700i: 
total,  804,445,4832. 

7.  Total  computed  real  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom:— In  1858,  the  value  was  163,795,8032.,  viz.,  125,420,1932.  from 
foreign  countries,  and  38,375,6102.  from  British  possessions. 

8.  Quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom:— Coffee,  in  1844,  46,523,000  lbs. ;  in  1857,  58,892,726  lbs. ;  andm 
1858,  60,697,000  lbs.  Cotton,  raw,  in  1844,  646,111,000  lbs. ;  in  1857, 
969,319,000  lbs.;  and  in  1858,  1,034,342,000  lbs.  Eggs,  in  1844, 
67,600,000;  in  1857,  126,818,000;  and  in  1858,  134,685,000.  Silk,  raw, 
in  1844,  4,149,000  lbs.;  in  1857,  12,078,000  lbs.;  and  in  1858,  6,273,000 
lbs.  Rum,  in  1844,  3,120,000  galls. ;  m  1857,  6,516,000  galls. ;  and  in 
1858,7,312,000  galls.  Sugar,  raw,  in  1844,  4,880,000  gaJls. ;  in  1857, 
8,391,000  galls. ;  and  in  1858,  9,018,000  galls.  Tea,  in  1844,  53,147,000 
lbs. ;  in  1857,  64,493,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1858,  75,432,000  lbs.  Wool, 
in  1844,  66,000,000  lbs.;  In  1857,  180,000,000  lbs.;  and  in  1858, 
127,000,000  lbs. 

9.  Quantities  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  various  countries: — In  1844,  the 
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quantity  imported  was  3,030^661  quarters;  in  1846,  11,912,868  quarters; 
in  1857,  9,169,180  quarters  ;  and  in  1858,  11,293,705  (quarters. 

10.  Quantities  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
various  countries: — ^From  United  States,  in  1844,  517,000,000  lbs, ;  in 
1857,  654,758,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1858,  833,237,000  lbs.  From  Brazil,  in 
1844,  21,000,000  lbs.;  in  1857, 30,000,000  lbs.;  and  in  1858, 18,600,000  lbs. 
From  the  Mediterranean,  in  1844, 12,460,000  lbs. ;  in  1857 ,  25,000,000  lbs. ; 
and  in  1858,  38,000,000  lbs.  From  British  possessions,  in  the  year  1844, 
88,640,000  lbs. ;  in  1857,  250,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1858,  133,000,000  lbs. 
From  British  West  Indies  and  British  Gxuana,  in  1844,  1,707,000  lbs. ;  in 
1857,  1,443,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1858,  368,000.  From  other  countries, 
in  1844,  5,054,000  lbs. ;  in  1867,  7,986,000  lbs.  ;  and  in  1858, 
11,148,000  lbs. 

11.  Quantities  of  wool  imported*  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  various 
countries : — ^From  Spain  there  were  imported  in  1844,  1,000,000  lbs. ;  in 
1857,  400,000 lbs.;  and  in  1858,  110,000 lbs.  From  Germany,  in  1844, 
22,000,000 lbs. ;  in  1857,  6,000,000 lbs.;  and  in  1858,  10,600,000 lbs. 
From  other  countries  in  Europe,  in  1844,  15,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1857, 
24,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1858,  18,000,000  lbs.  From  British  possessions  in 
South  Africa,  in  1844, 2,200,000  lbs ;  in  1857, 14,000,000  lbs ;  and  in  1858, 
17,000,000  lbs.  From  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1844, 
2,760,000 lbs;  in  1857,  1 9,000,000 lbs, ;  and  in  1858,  17,000,000 lbs. 
From  British  settlements  in  Australia,  in  1844,  17,600,000  lbs. ;  in  1857, 
49,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1858,  5 1,000,000  lbs.  From  South  America,  in 
1844,  3,760,000 lbs.;  in  1857,  9,300,000 lbs. ;  and  in  1858,  10,000,000 lbs. 

12.'  Total  declared  real  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom :— In  1844,  the  value  was  58,535,000^. ;  in  1857, 
122,066,000i. ;  and  in  1858,  116,614,000/.  In  1844  the  proportion  was, 
to  foreign  countries,  40,009,712^;   British  possessions,  18,525,0002.      In 

1857,  foreign  countries,  85,000,000/. ;  British  possessions,  37,000,000/.     In 

1858,  foreign  countries,  76,400,000/. ;  British  possessions,  40,000,000/. 

13.  Quantities  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom: — The  export  of  coals  in 
1844  was  1,730,000  tons,  value  1,485,000^;  in  1858,  6,500,000- tons,  value 
5,400,000/i  Of  cotton  manufsustures,  white  or  plain  calico,  in  1844, 
639,000,000  yards ;  in  1858,  1,517,000,000  yards.  The  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  exported  in  1844,  was  19,000,000/. ;  in  1858,  33,000,000/. 
Of  iron  there  were  exported,  in  1844,  458,507  tons,  value,  3,000,000/, ;  in 
1858,  1,349,058  tons,  value,  1 1,000,000/.  The  value  of  Imen  manufactures- 
exported  in  1844  was  3,000,000/. ;  in  1858,  4,000,000/.  Of  silk  manufac- 
tures, in  1844,  730,000/. ;  in  1858,  2,100,000/.  Of  woollen  manufactures, 
in  1844,  8,200,000/. ;  in  1858,  9,800,000/. 

14.  Computed  real  value  of  the  registered  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion* 
and  specie  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  various  countries: — In  1844  the 
value  was  3,680,000/. ;  in  1857,  33,560,000/. ;  and  in  1858,  19,600,000/. 
In  1857  and  1858  the  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  to  France 
were  11,000,000/,  per  annum.  To  Egypt  there  were  exported,  in  1857, 
17,600,000/.,  and  in  1858,  5,200,000/.  principally  in  silver. 

15.  Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  transhipped  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kmgdom:— In  1851  the  value  was  3,000,000/1;  in  1857  and  1858, 
4,500,000/.  per  annum.  The  goods  for  transhipment  were  imported  princi- 
pally from  France,  and  exported  principally  to  the  United  States. 
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16.  Total  toimage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  witb 
cargoes  and  in  bulast,  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom : — ^In  1844  the 
tonnage  entered  was:  British,  3^647,463  tons;  foreign,  1,402,138  tons :  totals 
5,049,601  tons.  Cleared :  British,  3,852,822  tons ;  foreign,  1,444,346  tons : 
total,  5,297,168  tons.  Total,  entered  and  cleared,  British,  7,500,285  tons; 
foreign,  2,846,484  tons :  total,  1 0,346,769  tons.  In  1858  there  were  entered : 
British,  5,234,424  tons;  foreign,  3,583,113  tons:  total,  8,817,537  tons* 
Cleared:  British, 5,879,906  tons;  forei^,  4,062,518  tons:  total,  9,942,424 
tons.  Total,  entered  and  cleared,  British,  11,114,330  tons;  fordgn, 
7,645,631  tons:  total,  18,759,961  tons. 

17.  Number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  bnilt  and  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom : — In  1844,  tnere  were  built :  of  sailing  vessels,  624 
vessels,  88,882  tons;  and  of  steam  vessels,  65  vessels  6,113  tons:  total, 
689  vessels,  94,995  tons.  In  1858  there  were  built  and  registered:  of 
sailing  vessels,  847  vessels,  154,930  tons ;  and  of  steam  vessels,  153  vessels, 
53,150  tons :  total,  1,000  vessels,  208,080  tons. 

18.  Quantities  of  the  several  articles  charged  with  duties  of  excise  in 
the  United  Kingdom :— In  1844  there  were  charged  with  duty  29,285,000  lbs. 
hops,  37,000,000  bushels  of  malt,  109,495,000  lbs.  paper,  20,608,000  galls, 
spirits;  and  in  1858,  53,125,000 lbs.  of  hops,  41,605,000  bushels  of  malt, 
192,847,000  lbs.  of  paper,  and  23,686,751  galls,  of  spirits. 

19.  Average  Gazette  prices  of  British  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  per  imperial 
quarter: — The  average  prices  of  wheat  were:  in  1844,  51*.  OA ;  1845, 
50^  lOcL  ;  1846,  54a.  Sd. ;  1847,  69a.  9d. ;  1848,  50«.  6d. ;  1849,445.  Sd. ; 
1850,40a.  3d;  1851,  38a.  6d;  1852,  40a.  9<i ;  1853,  53a.  Sd.;  1854, 
72a.  5(2.;  1855, 74a.  8(2. ;  1856, 69a.  2(2. ;  1857, 56a.  4(2. ;  and  1858,  44a.  2d: 
The  average  prices  of  barley,  were :  1844,  33a.  8d ;  1845, 31a.  8(2. ;  1846, 
32a.  8(2. ;  1847,  44a.  2(2. ;  1848,  31a.  6(2.;  1849,  27a.  9(2. ;  1850,  23a.  5d.i 
1851,  24a.  9(2. ;  1852,  28a.  6(2. ;  1853, 33a.  2(2. ;  1854, 36a. ;  1855, 34a.  9d. ; 

1856,  41a.  1(2;  1857,  42a.  1(2. ;  and  1858,  34a.  8(2.  The  average  prices  of 
oats  were :  1844,  20a.  7(2. ;  1845,  22a.  6(2. ;  1846,  23a.  8(2. ;  1847, 28a.  Sd. ; 
1848,^  20a.  6(2.;  1849,  17a.  6(2.;  1850,  16a.  5(2.;  1851,  18a.  7(2.;  1852, 
19a.  1(2.;  1853,  21a.;  1854,  27a.  11(2.;  1855,  27a.  5(2.;   1856,  25a.  2d.i 

1857,  25a. ;  and  1858,  24a.  6(2. 

20.  Amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coined  at  the  Royal  Mint : — In  1844, 
the  amount  coined  was — gold,  3,563,9492. ;  silver,  626,670iL ;  copper,  7,246iL: 
total,  4,197,8652.  In  1850,  gold,  1,491,8362.;  silver,  129,0962.;  copper, 
4482.:  total,  1,621,3802.  In  1853,  gold,  11,952,3912.;  silver,  701,544i; 
copper,  10,1902. :  total,  12,664,12521  In  1857,  gold,  4,859,8602. ;  silver, 
373,2302. ;  copper,  6,7202. :  total,  5,239,810t  In  1858,  gold,  l,231,023t ; 
sflver,  445,896t ;  copper,  13,4402.:  total,  1,690,3592. 

21.  Total  amount  received  and  paid  by  trustees  of  savings  banks,  finom  and 
to  depositors,  and  of  the  capital  of  savings. banks: — In  1844,  the  amount 
received  was— England,  5,521,2 18/.;  Wales,  123,2512.;  Scotland,  490,6952. ; 
and  Ireland,  1,031,3012. :  total,  7,166,4652.  The  amount  paid— England, 
4,493,7102.;  Wales,  97,6082.;  Scotland,  312,4172.;  Ireland,  812,5402L: 
total,  5,716,2752.  The  capital  of  savings  banks  was — England,  25,1 12,8652^; 
Wales,  599,7962.;  Scotland,  1,043,1832.;  Ireland,  2,749,0172.:  total, 
29,504,8612.  In  1858,  the  amount  received  was— England,  6,450,84 9 JL ; 
Wales,  169,9382.;  Scotland,  780,0232. ;  Ireland,  501,1152. :  total,  7,901,9252. 
The  amount  paid,  England,  6,498,481  JL ;  Wales,  185,9732. ;  Scotland, 
649,8632.;    Ireland,  505,5862. :   total,  7,839,9032.     The  capital  of  savings 
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Imnks— England,  31,505,1302.;  Wales,  906,9272.;  Scotland,  1,960,2991.; 
Ireland,  1,821,0442. :  total  capital,  36,198,4002. 

22.  Total  population  of  Jblngland  and  Wales : — ^In  1844  the  estimated 
population  was  16,620,000;  and  in  1858,  19,523,000.  The  estimated 
population  of  Scotland  in  1855  was  3,004,290 ;  and  in  1858,  3,093,870. 

23.  Number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief: — In  1849  the  number  of 
«ulult  able-bodied  was  201,644 ;  all  other  paupers,  732,775 :  total,  934,419 
—of  whom  119,375  were  in-door,  and  815,044  out-door.  In  1858,  the 
total  number  in  receipt  of  relief  was  857,903  of  whom  123,540  were 
in-door,  and  734,363  out-door.  The  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  Scotland,  in  1858,  was  79,199;  and  in  Ireland,  in  1849,  620,747;  in 
1850,  307,970;  in  1853,  141,822  ;  and  in  1858^  44,866. 

24.  Number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial,  convicted,  and 
acquitted: — In  1844,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  committed  for 
trial  was  26,542 ;  and  convicted,  18,919.  In  1858,  the  number  conunitted 
for  trial  was  17,855 ;  and  the  number  convicted,  13,246.  In  Scotland,  in 
1844,  the  number  committed  was  3,575  ;  and  the  number  convicted,  2,719. 
In  1858  the  number  committed  was  3,782 ;  and  the  number  convicted, 
2,850.  In  Ireland,  in  1844,  the  number  committed  was  19,448;  and  the 
number  convicted,  8,042.  In  1858,  the  number  committed  was  6,308 ;  and 
the  number  convicted,  3,350. 

25.  Number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom: — In  1844  the 
number  of  emigrants  was  70,686 ;  in  1852  the  number  had  attained  to 
368,764;  and  in  1858, 113,972. 


UCENSBD  TRADES. 


Aceounl  of  the  Trades  that  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom 
without  Excise  Licences  ;  of  the  Sums  charged  for  such  Licences ;  of  the 
number  of  Licences  granted  for  carrying  on  each  Trade  in  the  year  1858 ; 

'  and  of  the  total  amount  of  Revenue  derived  therefrom,  (Mr.  Wilson.) 
17th  Aprfl,  1859.    (266.) 

To  exercise  the  trade  of  an  auctioneer,  a  licence  is  required,  which  costs 
102.  per  annum.  There  were  granted  of  such  licences,  3,581  in  England, 
425  m  Scotiand,  and  352  in  Ireland :  total,  4,358,  producing  a  revenue  of 
43,5802.  Brewers  must  have  a  licence,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  beer 
thev  brew.  In  England  then  were  granted  40,418  licences  to  brewers ; 
in  Scotland,  259;  and  in  Ireland,  117:  total,  40,794,  producing  a  revenue 
of  81,0292.  I6s.  To  be  retailers  of  beer,  cider,  and  perry,  a  licence  is 
required,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of  the  premises.  The  number  of  licences 
granted  was— England,  108,804;  Scotiand,  383;  Ireland,  18,165:  total, 
127,352,  producing  a  revenue  of  304,6882.  Maltsters  require  a  licence, 
according  to  the  quantity  they  make.  The  number  of  licences  granted 
was— Engluid,  6,157 ;  Scothmd,  648 ;  and  Ireland,  161 :  total,  6,966, 
producing  a  revenue  of  18,636/L  Malt-roasters  must  pay  202L  per  annum 
for  their  licences.  12  such  licences  werd  granted  in  England,  2  in  Scot- 
land, and  9  in  Ireland :  total,  23,  producing  4452.  Dealers  in  roasted  malt 
pay  102.  for  their  licence.  Of  these  there  were  granted — 21  in  England, 
and  1  in  Scotiand:  total,  22,  producing  a  revenue  of  2102.  Paper-imdkers 
pay  42.  4«.  per  annum.  There  were  326  in  England,  54  in  Scotland,  and 
17  in  Ireland:   total,  397,  producing  1,6422L     Soap-makers^  42.  4«.  per 
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annum.    There  were  granted  204  licences  in  England,  26  in  Scotland,  and 

139  in  Ireland :  totals  369 ;  revenue^  l,505L    Distillers  and  rectifiers  par 
10/.  ld«.  per  annum.   Of  these  licences  there  were  granted,  121  in  Englmd, 

140  in  Scotland,  and  85  in  Ireland:  total,  346,  giving  a  revenue  of  3,551^ 
Makers  of  stills  pay  10«.  6d,  and  chemists  using  stills  pay  10«.  per  «niinTii^ 
Spirit  dealers  require  a  licence,  charged  accoming  to  the  rents  of  their 
premises.  There  were  granted  of  such  licences — 63,255  in  England,  12,368 
m  Scotland,  and  18,313  in  Ireland:  total,  93,936,  producing  a  revenue  of 
660,557 Z.  Retailers  of  sweets  require  a  licence,  charged  IL  2«.  0^  There 
were  granted  9,655  of  such  licences  in  England,  119  in  Scotland,  and  122 
in  Ireland :  total,  9,896,  producing  a  revenue  of  10,412^  Tea-dealers  paj 
11a.  Qj^cL  for  their  licences.  Of  these  there  were  114,319  in  England, 
17,582  in  Scotland,  and  20,074  in  Ireland:  total,  151,975,  producing  a 
revenue  of  84,663^  Tobacco  manufacturers  and  dealers  pay  for  their 
licences  according  to  the  quantity  they  selL  The  number  of  licences 
granted  was  — England,  212,950;  Scotland,  18,660:  Ireland,  20,438: 
total,  252,048,  and  the.  revenue  was  70,888Z»  Yinegar-makers  pay  SL  6$. 
per  annum.  Wine  dealers  require  a  licence,  charged  102.  10«.  if  they 
nave  no  licence  to  retail  spirits  and  beer;  41  Ss.  2^(2.  if  they  have  a 
licence  to  retail  beer,  but  not  spirits ;  and  2t  4$.  Id.  if  they  have  a  licence 
to  retail  beer  and  spirits.  There  were  granted  to  wine  dealers — 27,446 
licences  in  England,  3,937  in  Scotland,  and  3,168  in  Ireland ;  producing  a 
revenue  of  88,7652.  Retailers  of  liquors  or  tobacco  on  board  passage 
vessels  pay  IL  la.  Postmasters  pay  according  to  the  number  or  horses 
they  keep.  There  were  granted  to  postmasters — 24,743  licences  in  England, 
2,522  in  Scotland,  and  1,982  in  Ireland :  total,  29,247,  producing  a  revenue 
of  137,4972.  Stage-carriage  proprietors  pay  32.  3«.  per  annum.  Of  these 
licences  there  were  grantef— 7,013  in  England,  and  617  in  Scotland:  total, 
7,630,  producing  a  revenue  of  10,6952.  Hackney-carriage  proprietors  pay 
12.  per  annum.  There  were  granted  in  England  5,474  such  licences, 
producing  5,4742.  The  total  revenue  from  licences  was  —  England, 
1,172,8502.;  Scotland,  127,8052. ;  Ireland,  124,4462. :  total,  1,425,1022. 


DUCHY  OF  CORNWALL. 


An  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Dishursements  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  in 
the  year  ended  on  the  Zlet  December^  1858. 

In  the  year   1858  the  receipts  amounted  to  61,5772L  4^.  4^d.,  and  the 
payments  (including40,6572.  paid  tohis  Royal  Highness's  use)  amounted  to 
1 54,102^  4«.  3d,  leaving  a  balance  of  7,475l  Oe.  l^d. 


REVENUE  (IRELAND). 


Accounts  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure^  Duties  of  Custo^ns,  Excise^  Stamps, 
and  Postage,  Sfc  in  Ireland. '  (Sir  Robert  Ferguson.)  28th  July,<  1868. 
(175,  Sess.  2.) 

Thb  net  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland    in    the  year    ended  the 
31st  December,  1858,   was  6,677,6912.   1s.i  viz.,  customs,  2,341,9992.; 
excise,  2,899,O0n02^  ;  stamps,  543,3422i  18«.  lOd. ;  property  and  income*taz, 
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6665I872.  14«.  9d. ;  small  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenue^  300/L ; 
miscellan^us;  368,8602.  Ids.  llcL  The  expenditure  consisted  of— 
interest  of  public  debt,  &c.  out  of  consolidated  fiind,  l,722,745i  14«. ; 
pimnents  on  account  of  grants  of  Parliament,  4,266,4682.  78.  Id. ;  and 
other  payments,  145,5561  ISs.  Id. ;  making  a  toted  expenditure  of 
6,134;7/02.  198.  3cL  The  Irish  Exchequer  remitted,  moreover,  536,802/L 
to  the  Exchequer  in  England,  and  had  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  l,006,104t  10^.  Id. 


SAYINGS  BANKa 

An  Account  of  all  Exchequer  Bills  funded  on  account  of  the  Fund  for  Savings 
Banksy  pursuant  to  the  9th  Geo.  IV.  c.  92,  shovnng  the  diferent  kinds  of 
Stock  created,  the  rates  per  cent  at  which  created,  and  the  average  rate  at 
which  created,  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  up  to  the  latest  date.  (Lord 
Monteagle  of  Brandon.)    5th  April,  1859.    (91  l.) 

The  total  sum  of  Exchequer  bills  funded  up  to  the  18th  March,  1859', 
was  15,690,550Z.  principal;  75,896^  4«.  Sd.  interest  The  amount  of 
stock  created  was — consolidated  3  per  cents.,  ll,789,070i.  Is.  2d. ;  reduced 
3  per  cents.,  5,582,315Z.  Us.  Total  stock,  17,37 1,385Z.  I2s.  2d.  The 
average  rate  at  which  the  stock  was  created,  90L  I5s.  2d.  The  amount  of 
Exchequer  bills  funded  was  divisible  as  follows — ^ways  and  means  bills, 
2,300,000i;  supply  biUs,  ll,767,OOOZ.;  public  works  and  West  India 
reUef  biUs,  1,623,5502. :  total,  15,690,550^ 


INCOME  TAX. 

Return  shotoing  the  Net  Amount  of  Property  and  Income  Tax  for  the  years 
ended  the  5ih  April,  1857  and  1858,  classed  under  their  several  scJiedules. 
(Mr.  Moffatt.)    8th  February,  1859.    (119,  Sess.  2.) 

The  amount  of  income  charged  under  Schedule  D,  in  the  year  ended 
6th  April,  1857,  was,  in  Great  Britain,  76,066,6281,  and  m  Ireland, 
4,280,1822.  The  number  of  persons  charged,  in  Great  Britain,  258,880, 
and  in  Ireland,  16,580 ;  and  the  amount  of  tax  charged,  in  Great  Britain, 
4,887,499  i.,  and  in  Ireland,  274,3 14t  In  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1858, 
the  amount  of  income  charged,  was,  in  Great  Britain,  80,214,1192.,  and  in 
Ireland,  4,510,4702,  The  number  of  persons  charged,  in  Great  Britain, 
267,014,  and  in  Ireland,  17,191 ;  and  the  amount  of  tax  charged,  in  Grreat 
Britain,  2,260,3342.,  and  in  Ireland,  126,5512. 

The  amount  of  income  charged  under  Schedide  E,  in  the  year  ended 
5th  April,  1857,  was,  in  Great  Britain,  16,495,8162.,  and  in  Ireland, 
942,3382.  The  number  of  persons  charged,  in  Great  Britain,  87,498, 
and  in  Ireland,  4,517 ;  and  the  amount  of  tax  charged,  in  Great  Britain, 
1,036,4512.,  and  in  Ireland,  60,7542.  In  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1858, 
the  amount  of  income  charged,  was,  in  Great  Britain,  17,129,9672.,  and  in 
Ireland,  981,4342.  The  number  of  persons  charged,  in  Great  Britain, 
91,780,  and  in  Ireland,  4,775;  and  the  amount  of  tax  charged,  in  Great 
Britain,  474,6842.,  and  in  Ireland,  27,7142. 
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The  net  amount  of  property  and  income  tax  for  the  year  ended  6th  April, 
1858,-  was— Schedule  A,  England  and  Wales,  2,965,628L  ;  Scotland, 
364,308i.;  and  Ireland,  373,466i.  Schedule  B,  England  and  Wales, 
383,695i. ;  Scotland,  33,936i ;  and  Ireland,  29,187t  Schedule  C,  England 
and  Wales,  819,088^.5  Ireland,  41,777t  Schedule  D,  England  and 
Wales,  2,064,444i. ;  Scotland,  200,606Z. ;  and  Ireland,  127,293t  And 
Schedule  E,  England  and  Wales,  450,344i ;  Scotland,  24,340t ;  and  Ire- 
land, 27,7  UL  Total :  England  and  Wales,  6,682,999t ;  Scotland,  623,00O/L ; 
and  Ireland,  599,436^.     Grand  total,  7,905,525t 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  charged  tmder  Schedule  D,  22,279 
persons  for  an  income  under  lOOL  a  year;  132,837  for  an  income  of  lOOL 
and  under  150t ;  43,609  for  an  income  of  150L  and  under  200t ;  35,868 
for  an  income  of  2001.  and  under  300t ;  16,488  for  an  income  of  300t  and 
under  400Z. ;  8,084  for  an  income  of  400t  and  under  600L ;  6,037  for  an 
income  of  5001  and  under  600L  ;  3,600  for  an  income  of  600L  and  under 
700Z. ;  2,261  for  an  income  of  700Z.  and  under  800Z. ;  1,926  for  an  income 
of  800Z.  and  under  900Z. ;  905  for  an  income  of  900Z.  and  under  1,000Z.; 
5,866  for  an  income  of  1,000Z,  and  under  2,000t ;  1,750  for  an  income  of 
2,0O0Z.  and  under  3,000Z. ;  848  for  an  income  of  3,000Z.  and  under  4,000/. ; 
484  for  an  income  of  4,0O0Z.  and  under  5,000t ;  892  for  an  income  of 
5,000/.  and  under  10,000/. ;  520  for  an  income  of  10,000/.  and  under 
50,000/. ;  and  61  persons  for  an  income  of  50,000/.  and  upwards. 


INLAND  REVENUE. 


Third  Report  of  the  Commissumera  of  her  Majeatjfs  Inland  Revenue  on 

die  Inland  Revenue. 

Excise  l>uric«.— The  gross  receipt  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1858 
and  1859,  has  been  as  follows :— Spirits,  1858, 9,280,963/.;  1859,  9,188,842/. 
Malt,  1858,  5,492,006/. ;  1859,  5,592,624/.  Hops,  1858,  489,008/.;  1859, 
416,978/.  Paper,  1858, 1,244,722/. ;  1859,1,281,023/.  Hackney  carriages, 
1858,  80,153/.;  1859,  82,129/.  Stage  carriages,  1858,118,588/.;  1859, 
125,016/.  Railways,  1858,  348,612? ;  1869,  339,569/.  Licences,  1858, 
1,425,112/.;  1859,1,436,892/,  Game  certificates,  1858,  11,500/.;  1859, 
12,228/.  Race  horses,  1858,  5,224/.;  1859,  5,77U  Total:  1858, 
18,495,888/.;  1859,18,480,572/. 

Spirits. — On  the  17th  April,  1858,  the  duly  on  spirits  made  in  Ireland 
was  raised  from  6s.  2d.  to  Ss.  per  gallon,  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  estimated  that  the 
additional  duty  would  add  500,000/.  to  the  revenue,  but  the  amount  realized 
was  only  188,000/.,  arising  from  a  diminished  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland. 
In  ScotlancL  there  has  been  some  decrease  in  the  gross  receipts  from  spirits, 
but  the  duty  collected  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively, 
does  not  represent  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  each  of  those  countries. 
The  gross  receipt  of  spirit  duties  in  Scotland  is  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources:  first,  from  spirits  made  in  Scotland  and  consumed  in 
Scotland;  secondly,  from  spirits  made  in  England  or  Ireland  and  consumed 
in  Scotland;  thirdly,  from  spirits  made  m  Scotland  and  consumed  in 
England  or  Ireland;  and,  fourthly,  from  spirits  made  in  Scotland  and 
exported  to  foreign  parts  on  drawback.     Taking  all  the  circun[istances  into 
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acconnt,  the  consamption  and  manufacture  of  spirits  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  have  been  as  follows: — England  made  6,731,871  gallons,  and 
consumed  12,149,088  gallons;  Scotland  made  12,403,696  ^lons,  and 
consumed  5,301,056  gallons;  Ireland  made  8,235,367  gallons,  and  con- 
sumed 5,636,912  gallons.  There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  ex- 
portation of  spirits — from  3,524,864  gallons,  in  1857-8,  to  1,311,006  gallons 
in  1858-9. 

Malt. — The  number  of  bushels  of  malt  charged  with  duty  in  the  year 
ended  3lst  March,  1858,  was  41,164,258,  and  in  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1859,  42,794,044.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
export  of  beer  to  India. 

Hops. — The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  1857  was  50,974,  and 
in  1858,  47,601.  In  1857  there  were  charged  with  duty  47,717,561  lbs., 
and  in  1858,  53,125,101  lbs.  The  continued  over-production  of  hops 
necessarily  brought  with  it  a  great  depression  in  nrices ;  hence  the  nume- 
rous and  pressing  applications  for. a  postponement  of  the  duty,  which  resulted 
in  a  Treasury  order  directing  it  to  be  collected  in  four  instalments.  The 
exportation  of  hops  is  considerable.  In  1858  no  less  than  4,177,000  lbs. 
were  exported,  principally  to  the  Continent 

Faper. — The  quantity  charged  with  duty  in  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1859,  was  199,015,820  lbs.  Considerable  embarrassment  has  arisen  from 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  duty.  In  all  duties  which 
are  levied  on  articles  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  continual  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  of  working,  of  new  materials,  and  of  new  inventions, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  public,  require  corresponding  alterations  in  the  laws 
under  which  the  duty  is  chargeable,  and  in  no  case  has  there  been  so  great 
a  necessity  for  these  alterations  as  in  that  of  the  excise  on  paper.  But  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  duty  has  so  long  been  placed,  and  more 
especially  since  it  has  been  condemned  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  impossible  to  lay  before  the  House  a  bill  for  amending 
and  altering  the  regulations  under  which  it  was  collected.  A  case  was 
recently  berore  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  which  parchment  was  decided 
to  be  paper  within  the  meaning  of  the  excise  laws.  In  that  judgment  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  said — "  What  is  paper  ?  The  leaves  of  plants  are  not 
paper,  though  the  term,  no  doubt,  has  been  taken  from  papyrus  having 
been  used  to  write  upon  as  paper  now  is  used.  The  skins  of  animals  are 
not  paper.  Perhaps,  paper  may  be  described  fairly  as  a  manufactured 
substance  composea  of  fibres  adhering  together,  in  form  consisting  of  sheets 
of  various  sizes  and  of  different  thicknesses,  used  for  writing,  or  printing, 
or  other  purpose  to  which  flexible  sheets  are  applicable." 

Stamps, — In  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1859,  the  gross  receipts  were: — 
Deeds  and  other  instruments,  l,353,875t  ;  bills  of  exchange,  475,186?.; 
bankers'  notes,  6,669^  ;  composition  for  bankers'  bills  and  notes,  61,104?. ; 
receipts  and  dbrafts,  443,574/. ;  probates  of  wills,  1,338,089?. ;  legacy  and 
Accession  tax,  2,211,822?. ;  fire  insurance,  1,472,443?. ;  marine  insurance, 
287,071?.;  patent  medicine,  43,091?.;  cards  and  dice,  15,046?.;  Probate 
Court  stamps,  57,409?. ;  gold  and  silver  plate  duty,  67^721?. ;  licences  and 
certificates,  218,500?.;  newspapers,  151,190?.;  Law,  Equity,  Exchequer, 
and  Chancery  Fund  (Ireland),  36,236?. ;  Admiralty  stamps,  6,096?. ;  and 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  stamps,  2,221?.  The  new  duty  of  Id.  on 
bankers'  cheques  came  into  operation  on  the  24th  May,  1858. 

Probate^  Legacy ^  and  Succession  Duty. — There  are  no  means  of  ascertain- 
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ing  the  |^roduce  of  these  duties  separately,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to 
accomplish  it  Under'  the  Act  of  the  21  &  22  Vict,  c  66,  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  person  who  dies  domiciled  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kmgdom 
having  personal  proper^  in  another  part,  can  include  in  one  docament 
the  whole  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  the  stamp  duty  being  payable  upon 
the  aggregate  amount.  Some  difficulties  have,  however,  already  occunred 
in  applying  it  as  between  Scotland  and  England,  on  account  of  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  laws  in  force  in  matters  testamentary  in  these  two  conn- 
tries; — in  Scotiand  the  property  of  the  deceased  being  valued  as  it  is  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  in  England  as  it  is  at  the  time  of  granting  the 
probate. 

Property  and  Income  Tax, — The  gross  receipts  in  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1859,  wa«— Schedule  A,  3,188,038^.;  B,  384,6641;  C,  741,087t; 
p,  2,059,399i ;  and  E,439,144i.:  total,  6,812,l32t,  against  11,767,306L 
in  tiie  year  ended  March  31,  1858,  the  diminution  having  arisen  from  the 
reduction  in  the  duty  from  7c2.  to  5d  iq  the  pound.  Great  and  constant 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  assessments  under  Schedule  A,  owing^in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  creation  and  progress  of  railway  property.  The 
foflowing  is  a  table  of  the  comparative  value  of  property  assessed  in  the 
several  counties  and  towns  following : — 


COUHTXBS. 

1843. 

1858. 

Increase. 

£ 

X. 

£. 

Cambridge         • • 

1,102,000 

1,230,000 

128,000 

Cumberland       

910,000 

1,198,000 

288,000 

X^vOn            •••                •••                •••                •»»                a«a 

2,589,000 

2,793,000 

204,000 

Durham 

1,668,000 

2,252,000 

584,000 

aCM                  •••                 •••                 ••■                 a.,                 „a 

2,907,000 

8,440,000 

533,000 

7,756,000 

11,105,000 

3,349,000 

lanooln    • ...        

2,868,000 

3,171,000 

303,000 

JMOnOlK        •••                 ••■                 a..                 •••                 a*. 

2,827,000 

2,618,000 

291,000 

Northumberland           

1,542,000 

2,344,000 

802,000 

Shropshire         •• 

1,475,000 

1,683,000 

208,000 

Somerset  ••.        •••        a*»        •••        a.« 

2,991,000 

3,130,000 

139,000 

Stafford ,. 

2,441,000 

3,532,000 

1,091,000 

Suffolk ^        

1,717,000 

1,892.000 

175,000 

Surrey     

2,989,000 

6,184,000 

2,245,000 

Sussex     

1,676,000 

2,012,000 

336,000 

Warwick, .,        

2,364,000 

2,737,000 

873,000 

xorK        ••■        •••        ,,,        ,^,        ,a. 

7,495,000 

9,386,000 

1,891,000 

Middletex          

11,344,000 

17,223,000 

6,879,000 

TOWHS, 

Birmingham      

970,000 

1,510,000 

540,000 

Brighton 

837,000 

550.000 

213,000 

Bristol     

382,000 

482,000 

150,000 

v^bester    •••       a.*        •••       .aa       ••• 

87,000 

293,000 

206,000 

±^^^               •«•                 •••                 a.«                 •••                 a. a 

544,000 

671.000 

127,000 

Manchester        

1,017,000 

2,840,000 

1,823.000 

Nottingham        

Salford 

168,000 

286,000 

118,000 

202,000 

645,000 

443,000 

York        

158,000 

594,000 

436,000 

City  of  London 

1,686,000 

2.096,000 

410,000 

StPancras         

1,247,000 

3,115,000 

1,868,000 

PaddiDgton  and  Marylebone 

1,671,000 

2,970,000 

1,299,000 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes. — ^The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
March  31, 1859,  were:— Land  tax,  l,135,677t;  inhabited  houses,  763,941t; 
servants,  193,397i;  carriages, 306,76 It ;  horses, 348,436i ;  dogs,  191,769t ; 
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horse  dealers,  l3y157L;  hair  powder,  1,1982. ;  armorial  bearings,  53,5832L; 
game  duty,  139,4422.;  adcfitions,  10  per  cent,  per  Act  3  Vict,  c.  17, 
15,3002.:  total,  3,163,05U,  against  3,155,7162.  in  the  precedmg  year. 


CUSTOMS. 

ITiird  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty^ s  CusUnns  on  the  Customs, 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNa  the  severe  commercial  crisis  which  marked  the  close  of 
1857,  and  the  caution  which  it  induced  in  all  mercantile  transactions,  trade 
speedily  recovered  from  its  depression,  and  the  transactions  of  1858  were 
on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnitude.  The  real  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  exported  was  116,600,0002.  in  1858,  against  122,000,0002.  in 
1857 ;  but  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  amount  was  an  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  The  consumption  of  the  principal  articles  subject  to  duty 
shows  a  considerable  improvement  over  that  of  1857.  The  consumption  of 
tea  has  increased  12  per  cent,  that  of  sugar  nearly  20  per  cent,  and  that 
of  tobacco  4  per  cent  The  customs  revenue  has  been  veiy  prosperous, 
the  gross  receipts  having  been  24,155,8522.  in  1858,  against  22,956,3712. 
in  1857,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  being  due  to  sugar  alone.  The 
relative  amount  of  trade  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Eangdom  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  for  the  year  1857  : — 


Yalne  of 
Imports. 

Per 
cent. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount  of 
Duties  received. 

Per 

cent. 

Port  of  London     ... 
Port  of  liverpool ... 
Other  Ports 

£ 
77,595,390 
60,624.961 
49,624,090 

41-3 
31-2 
26-4 

£ 
42,824,879 
58,692,449 
44,656.974 

29-2 
40-3 
30-5 

£ 
11,465,988 
3,621,409 
7,868,974 

50-0 
15-8 
34-2 

United  Kingdom  ... 

187,844,441 

100-0 

146,174,301 

1000 

22,956,371 

100-0 

The  practice  of  employing  foreign  artisans  abroad  to  &bricate  the  goods 
and  to  stamp  British  names  and  brands  upon  them^  appears  to  be  still  on 
the  increase;  the  cases  recorded  in  London  having  risen  from  195  in  1857, 
to  209  in  1858  ;  and  in  the  outports,  from  150  to  195.  There  has  been  a 
constant  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Cape  wines,  whilst  the  consumption 
of  other  qualities  of  wine  has  much  decreased.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  quality  has  greatly  improved;  secondly, 
the  wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain  are  more  expensive,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  wine  crops ;  and,  thirdly,  the  advantage  of  the  lower  duty  on 
Gape  wines — 2s.  \0\d.  against  5*.  9^5.  a  ^lon — materially  aids  their  con- 
sumption. The  number  of  packages  landed,  gauged,  &c.,  by  the  landing 
officers,  was  24,097,363  in  1858,  against  28,007,363  in  1857.  There 
were  entered  inwards,  in  the  year,  240,511  living  animals,  6,994,229 
packages,  520,969  tons  of  goods  delivered  by  weimt,  7,808,397  tons  of 
goods  delivered  by  number,  3,321,341  quarters  aelivered  bv  measure, 
16,147  bushels  of  finit,  and  110,769  packages;  and  enterea  outwards, 
98,329  quarters  of  corn  by  measure,  748,314  tons  of  wood,  2,941,584 
packages,  and  93,437  packages  of  bonded  stores.  The  unrivalled  elasticity  and 
rapid  extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  furnish  groundsforthe  warmest 
congratulations,  mingled  with  some  national  pride.     But  while  rejoicing 
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year  after  year  at  these  indications  of  enduring  and  increasing  prosperity,  they 
Qo  entail  additional  labour  and  expense  upon  the  revenue  departments,  and 
upon  the  Customs   department  in  particular.     Nearly  every  commercial 
transaction  has  to  be  supervised  and  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  officers  of 
Customs;  every  item  of  every  cargo  discharged  or  despatched  has  to  be 
examined  and  recorded  by  them  with  greater  or  less  particularity ;  every 
operation  carried  on  in  the  vast  and  numerous  bonded  warehouses  scattered 
up  and  down  the  countrv,  is  vigilantly  watched  and  scrupulously  noted, 
if  not  actually  performed  by  them ;  and  every  fresh  wharf  privileged  as  well 
as  every  firesh  wharf  approved,  involves  either  the  appointment  of  new 
superintending  oflScers,  or  an  increase  of  labour  to  existing  ones ;  while  the 
clerical  work  performed  in  the  central  o£5ces  to  which  are  entrusted  the 
preparation  and  examination  of  the  accounts   of  the  country,   whether 
monetary  or  statistical,  must  obviously  inorease  pari  passu  with  the  transac- 
tions to  be  recorded,  and  the  receipts  and  payments  to  be  controlled.     The 
increase  of  the  staff  during  the  year  was  124  officers,  involving  an  expense 
of  14,745/.      The  commissioners  complained  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
statistics  of  exports,  and  suggested  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  measure 
compelling  shippers  to  correct  their  entries,  and  to  make  declaration  at 
the  foot  of  the  shipping  bill,  certifying  to  the  correctness  of  the  description 
therein  given   of  the  goods  enumerated.     The  charges  of  collection  in 
1858  amounted  to  843,757/.   on  a  gross  receipt  of  23,603,770/.,  and  on 
a  net  produce,  after  deducting  drawbacks,  bounties,  repayments,  &c.  of 
23,275,743/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  3/.  lis.  ScL  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipt, 
and  3^  12b.  6(2.  per  cent  on  the  net  produce. 


NAVY  ESTIMATES,  1852-1858. 

Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  tiie  Treasury  to  inquire  into  the  Navy 
Estimates  from  1852  to  1858,  and  into  Ike  Comparative  State  of  the  Navies  of 
England  and  France, 

The  attention  of  the  Cabinet  having  been  drawn  to  the  serious  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  navy  estimates,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
represented  that  the  naval  force  of  the  country  was  far  inferior  to  what  it 
ought  to  be  with  reference  to  that  of  other  Powers,  and  especially  of  France, 
and  that  increased  efforts  and  increased  expenditure  were  imperatively 
called  for  to  place  it  on  a  proper  footing,  a  committee  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Corry,  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  Sir  Richard  Bromley,  K.C.B.,  accountant-general  of  the 
navy,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  chief  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  on  all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
navy  expenditure  since  1852. 

The  committee  made  their  report  on  the  6th  January,  1859;  and  their 
report  related — 1st  To  the  sums  voted  in  the  financial  years  1852  and 
1853,  as  compared  with  the  sums  voted  in  1858-59,  and  the  causes  of  the 
increase.  2nd.  The  character  and  power  of  the  British  navy,  and  its  state 
of  preparation  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  1852,  involving  the 
important  questions  of  expenditure  in  dockyards  and  stores.  And  3rd.  The 
progress  of  the  navy  of  France  since  the  year  1852,  as  compared  with  that 
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of  England,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  French  navy  as  regards  the 
constmction  and  armament  of  ships  of  war. 

The  sums  voted  for  naval  services  in  the  financial  years  1852,  1853, 
and  1858,  were  as  follows :  — 1852,  5,835,588Z. ;  1853,  6,285,493Z.; 
and  1858,  8,851,371/L :  showing  an  increase  in  the  estimates  of  1858,  as 
compared  with  1852,  of  3,015,783?.,  or  51  per  cent.  The  increase  was 
mainly  under  the  following  votes : — Sea  wages,  excess  over  1852,  858,5742. ; 
victuals,  482,8502. ;  artificers,  299,9922. ;  stores,  507,2472. ;  new  works, 
320,7222. ;  and  services  not  naval,  282,9002.  The  wages  of  seamen  in 
1852  amounted  to  1,543,0252.,  and  in  1858  to  2,401,5992.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  55^  per  cent  The  increase  is  attributable  partly  to  the  increased 
number  of  men,  and  partly  to  increased  rates  of  pay.  In  1852  the  number 
of  men  was  40,761,  and  m  1858,  55,500 ;  increase,  14,739,  or  35  per  cent. 
on  the  number  of  lb52.  The  wa^es  have  also  increased.  In  1852,  the 
average  of  the  pay  of  all  ranks  in  tne  navy  was,  per  man,  392.  14^.  Sd,  per 
annum.  In  1858,  432.  3^.  per  annum.  Increase,  32.  9^.  4cL  The  pay  of 
an  able  seaman  (continuous  service)  has  been  increased  from  Is.  4e2.  to 
Is.  7<L  per  day,  equal  to  42.  lis.  3(2.  per  annum,  besides  other  advantages,  in 
accordance  with  uie  recommendation  of  the  Manning  Committee  in  1852. 

The  vote  for  victualling  has  increased  from  544,4072.  in  1852,  to 
1,027,3572.  in  1858,  being  88^  per  cent.  "Not  only,  then,  was  a  larger 
number  of  seamen  to  be  victualled,  but  the  cost  of  rations  was  greater. 
The  rate  of  victualling  has  increased  from  15L  Os.  7-^d.  to  182.  I2s.  3^y<2. 
per  man  per  annum,  making  a  difference  of  32.  lis,  Sd,  The  value  of  ^e 
daily  rations  had  increased  from  9-^d.  to  12-^e2.  The  Admiralty  office 
establishment  cost,  in  1858,  140,4392.  instead  of  134,6332.  in  1852,  in 
consequence  of  increased  business.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  vote 
for  coast  guard,  which  in  1852  was  entirely  borne  by  the  Customs.  And 
there  was  some  increase  in  the  scientific  branch. 

The  vote  for  the  dockvard  establishments  at  home  has  also  naturally 
increased.  An  increase  m  the  number  of  seamen  involves  necessarily  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  force  of  ^  ships,  in  die  expense  of  bringing 
them  lorward  and  fitting  them  for  service,  and  providing  for  wear  and  tear. 
Ther^  was  an  increase  of  18,9872.,  in  the  establishments  at  home,  and 
4,016£  in  the  establishments  abroad,  for  a  larger  number  of  superintending 
officers  in  the  dockyards.  Also  an  increase  of  299,9922.  in  tne  artificers' 
wages  at  home,  and  19,3402.  artificers'  wages  abroad,  attributable  to  the 
larger  number  of  artificers  and  workmen  of  all  descriptions  employed  in  the 
doiiyards.  The  naval  stores,  which  in  1852  cost  882,4952.,  in  1858  cost 
1,389,7422. ;  increase,  507,2672.,  or  57^  per  cent  The  cost  of  a  new  ship 
of  the  first  class,  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  was  stated  to  be,  for  hull  labour, 
30,6522.;  materials,  75,6392. ;  total,  106,2912.:  for  masts,  ringing,  sails, 
stores,  19,2242.;  for  engines  and  gear,  46,2202.  Grand  total,  171,7352. 
The  maintaining  rate  annually  bemg,  on  hull,  6,3772. ;  masts,  3,7482. ; 
engines,  4,2002. :  total,  14,3252.,  bemg  more  than  8  per  cent  on  the 
original  cost,  viz.,  8  per  cent  on  hull  and  masts,  and  9  per  cent  on  engines. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  smaller  vessels  is  greater.  A  second-rate,  as  the 
Agamemnon,  costs  8^  per  cent ;  a  fourth-rate,  as  the  Euryalus,  8|  per  cent. ; 
a  sixth-rate,  as  the  Curagoay  9^  per  cent ;  a  sloop,  aa  the  Harrier,  9}  per  cent 
Every  additional  ship,  therefore,  brought  into  commission  in  consequence  of 
the  vote  which  increases  the  number  of  seamen,  may  be  taken  as  entailing  an 
annual  charge  from  8^  to  9£  per  cent  on  its  original  cost,  which  is  expended 
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in  the  purchase  of  stores  and  wages  of  artificers  for  maintaining  it,  therebj 
rendering  necessary  both  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  stores  and  nnmbcgr 
of  artificers.  It  is  stated  by  the  surveyor  of  the  navy  that  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  on  an  average,  the  hull  of  each  ship  reqmres  a  complete  and 
extensive  repair;  that  the  duration  of  a  ship  cannot  oe  estimated  at  more 
than  thirty  years ;  that  during  the  last  ten  years  35  ships  of  the  line  and 
46  fingates  have  been  removed  from  the  effective  list  of  the  navy;  and 
that,  on  an  average,  3  line-of -battle  ships  ought  to  be  produced  every  year, 
merely  to  maintam  the  navy  on  a  proper  footing  as  respects  line-of-battle 
ships.  The  surveyor  of  the  navy  stated  that  the  present  force  in  the  dock- 
yajrds,  which  comprises  4,000  shipwrights  and  apprentices,  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  build  3  line-of-battle  ships,  3  frigates,  and  6  sloops  per  annum, 
besides  executing  the  necessary  repairs  to  all  the  ships  in  the  navy. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  late  years  to  increase  the  horse-power 
of  marine  engines.  In  the  year  1851  the  expenditure  for  steam-engines 
did  not  amount  to  100,0002.  The  present  average  is  570,00021  In  the 
year  1852  the  navy  possessed  horse-power  to  the  extent  of  44,282  ;  in  the 
Mist  six  years  it  has  been  more  than  doubled,  amounting  to  99,512; 
the  number  of  steam-ships  and  vessels  has  increased  from  177  in  1853  to  464 
in  1858 ;  the  tonna^  from  182,562  to  457,881,  the  guns  from  3,045  to 
8,246.  The  alteration  in  the  size  and  length  of  steam-ships  of  war  which 
has  taken  place  since  1852  necessarily  involved  extensive  alterations  in  the 
docks  and  ships  for  the  building  and  repairs  of  these  vessels.  The  new 
docks,  steam  mctories,  and  marine  barracks  thus  required  have  produced  a 
considerable  expenditure.  A  great  increase  has  also  been  experienced  in 
the  freight  for  army  services  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  China  and  the 
revolt  in  India. 

The  third  branch  of  the  inquiry,  viz.,  the  comparison  of  English  and 
French  navies,  su^ests  the  necessity,  for  several  years  to  come,  to  sabsti- 
tnte  steam  for  a  swiuj^  fleet 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  England  possessed 
145  sail  of  the  line,  France  77.  These  comparative  numbers  were  re- 
duced in  1850,  to  86  England,  and  45  France.  At  this  latter  period  the 
effective  strength  of  the  two  navies,  in  line-of-battle  ships  exclusively,  and 
almost  exclusively  in  frigates,  consisted  of  sailing  vessels ;  but  the  French 
having  decided  on,  and  nearly  carried  out,  the  conversion  of  all  their  sailing 
ships  that  were  fit,  into  steam-ships,  as  sailing  ships  could  not  be  oppoaed 
to  steam-ships  with  anjr  chance  of  success,  tine  latter  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  tne  o^y  ships  really  effective  for  purposes  of  war;  and  the 
followiug  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  navies  in  steam  line-of-battle 
ships  a^  frigates,  including  snips  building  and  converting. 

fa  December,  1858,  of  Ime-of-battle  ships  England  and  France  had  each 
29  complete,  though  England  had  10  building,  7  converting  and  4  re- 
ceiving engines;  and  France,  5  building,  4  converting,  and  2  receiving 
engines.  Of  frigates,  England  had  26,  and  France  M  complete.  Eng- 
land and  France  have  thus  precisely  the  same  number  of  steam  line-of- 
battle  ships  complete.  France  has  eight  more  steam  frigates  complete. 
On  the  completion  of  the  ships  in  progress,  England  will  have  10  steam 
line-of-battle  ships  more  than  France,  and  France  12  steam  frigates  more 
than  England.  Since  1852  England  and  France  have  made  equal  pro- 
gress, though  France  has  added  considerably  more  than  England  to  the 
horse-power  of  engines  of  the  more  powerful  classes  of  yessels.    The 
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aggregate  horse-power  of  the  English  navy  at  the  end  of  1859  was  99^512  ; 
ofdie  French,  82,044.  In  1852  England  had  176  steam  vessels,  and  299 
sailing  vessels;  and  France,  122  steam  vessels,  and  258  sailing  vessels^ 
In  1858,  England  had  464  steam  vessels,  and  296  sailing  vessels ;  and 
France  had  264  steam  vessels,  and  144  sailing  vessels.  Comparing  the 
naval  expenditure  of  France  and  England,  it  will  appear  that  England 
spent  in  the  seven  years  53,179,586^,  and  France  38,935,3842,  The  dock- 
yard area  of  England  was  866  acres,  and  of  France  865  acres.  In  England 
there  were  32  docks,  and  in  France  17.  England  is  rather  weak  in  steam 
frigates,  and  the  best  means  seem  to  be  to  convert  our  sailing  ships  into 
steam  vessels. 

The  expenses  arising  from  the  introduction  of  steam  must  permanently 
affect  the  navy  estimates,  and  the  growing  increase  in  the  size  and  cost  of 
vessels  threatons  farther  additions.  The  great  expense,  however,  which 
has  affected  the  navy  estimates  for  many  years  past  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  ships,  and  what  will  continue  to  add  to  them  for  several  years, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  which  has  arisen  for  the  substitution  of 
steam  for  a  sailing  fleet  The  progress  which  France  has  made,  and  mav 
hereafter  make,  in  the  formation  of  a  steam  navy,  is  a  consideration  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  determining  the  amount  of  our  future  naval 
armaments. 


AooouHT  OF  THE  Naval  Forcb  OF  Enolani),  showikg  whebb  Employed 
ON  THE  1st  December,  1858. 


Number 

Number 

No.  of  Men 

of  Ships. 

of  Guns. 

employed. 

East  India,  ChinAi  and  Aofttralia       

49 

389 

5,051 

Cape  of  Good  Hope       

S 

104 

1,239 

WeatCkmstof  Afirica 

18 

100 

1,885 

BfazUs     -••        •••        •••        •••        .••        •••        ... 

9 

146 

1,672 

Pacific      

12 

281 

2,845 

North  America  and  West  Indies        

21 

320 

3,470 

Mediterranean 

22 

582 

5,786 

1S9 

1,872 

21,948 

Plymouth,  Fortsmonth,  &c 

45 

979 

7,9.')8 

Coast-gnard  Service     

26 

623 

3,612 

Channel  Squadron        

Particular  Service         

7 

498 

4,697 

12 

86 

1,496 

Surveying  Service,  &c.           

Paying  0$  and  ordered  home 

17 

133 

1,733 

21 

458 

5,265 

Flag  Officers,  &C.          

,,, 

... 

1,244 

Marines  in  China          

••• 

••* 

1,813' 

Marines  on  shore  in  England 

... 

... 

6,282 

267 

4,649 

56,048 

England  had  24,406  sailing  and  1,813  steam  vessels  registered ;  total, 
26,219.  France  had  14,845  sailing  and  330  steam  vessels  registered. 
England  had  included  in  this  number  882  vessels  of  800  tons,  and  France 
only  30.  England  had  8,641  vessels  under  100  tons,  and  France  as  many 
as  12,038.  The  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  of  England  was  4,491,377, 
and  of  France  1,052,535.  The  average  tonnage  per  vessel  of  England  was 
171  tons,  and  of  France  69  tons. 
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CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE. 
Account  showing  in  detail  the  addition  to,  and  reductions  fromy  the  Rates  of 
Customs  Duties  vf>on  each  article  imported  from  1800  to  1858,  and  the  sum 
of  money  expected  to  he  gained  or  lost  in  consequence  of  each  change;  and  the 
same  in  respect  to  the  Excise  Duties  upon  each  article^  and  in  respect  of  the 
other  Duties  now  collected  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  (Mr.  Wilson.) 
20th  July,  1858,     (511.) 

Customs. 

In  1800  the  dat^on  tar  was  reduced,  estimated  loss,  2,0002.;  and  the  duties 
on  foreign  spints  and  on  tea  were  increased:  estimated  gain,  270,000^ 
In  1801  the  convoy  duty  on  flax  expired,  which  caused  a  loss  of  20,0002. 
Increased  duties  were  imposed  on  wood,  pepper^  raisins,  tea,  and  sugar ; 
estimated  gain  532,0002.  From  1802  to  1807  no  duty  was  remitted.  In 
1802  duties  on  tea,  and  spirits,  and  other  articles  were  imposed  in  Ireland, 
producing  a  gain  of  78,0002.  In  1803  additional  taxes  on  tea,  spirits^ 
wine,  sugar,  &c.  were  levied  to  the  extent  of  4,632,000/.  In  1804  the 
duties  on  raisins,  wines,  and  other  articles,  were  increased  in  the  sum  of 
1,574,3002.  Other  duties  were  also  increased,  in  1805,  in  the  sum  of 
236,4002. ;  in  1806,  of  767,0002. ;  and  in  1807,  of  310,0002.  In  1808  the 
duty  on  coffee,  in  Great  Britain,  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  60,0002., 
and  the -duty  on  spirits,  in  Ireland,  was  increased  17,5002.  In  1809  the 
duties  on  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  and  raisins  were  reduced,  causing  an 
estimated  loss  of  57,5002. ;  but  there  was  an  estimated  gain  of  2,100,0002. 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  Customs  duties. 

From  1810  to  1813  there  was  no  reduction  of  duties.  In  1810  the  duty 
on  tea  in  Ireland  was  increased  to  93  per  cent.,  ad  valorem^  and  the  duties 
on  wines  and  currants  were  increased,  producing  a  gain  of  170,0002.  In 
1811  the  duties  on  timber  were  increased  100  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on 
tobacco,  in  Ireland,  was  equalized  to  that  in  Great  Britain,  producing 
together  a  gain  of  922,6002.  In  1812  increased  duties  on.  foreign  spirits 
imported  and  on  printed  goods  exported,  produced  a  gain  of  700,0002. ;  and 
in  1813  an  increase  of  66  per  cent,  was  inCiposed  on  all  articles  imported 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  France,  and  25  per  cent  on  all  articles  not 
being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  France;  which,  besides  other  duties, 
were  to  produce  a  gain  of  1,595,0002, 

In  1814  the  duties  on  French  wines  and  the  66  per  cent  duty  on  French 
produce  were  reduced,  and  the  war  duties  on  goods  export^,  on  coals, 
and  shipping,  inwards  and  outwards,  expired,  causing  a  loss  of  1,087,00021 
The  duties  in  Ireland  on  various  articles  were  raised  to  an  equality  with 
those  charged  in  Great  Britain,  by  which  289,0002,  was  gained.  In  1815 
the  war  duty  of  Id  per  lb.  on  cotton  wool  imported  in  British  ships 
expired,  causing  a  loss  of  223,0002, ;  but  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  seeds 
were  increased  to  the  extent  of  424,0002.  In  1816  the  duty  on  lead 
exported  was  repealed,  and  the  duty  on  staves  reduced,  causing  a  loss  of 
53,0002. ;  but  the  duties  on  butter,  cheese,  and  silk  were  increased  to  the 
extent  of  69,0002.  In  1817  the  duties  on  British  beer  and  malt  were 
reduced,  loss  8642. ;  and  the  duties  on  silk  and  French  cambrics  and  lawns 
increased,  gain  6,7002.  In  1818  there  was  no  reduction,  and  only  an 
increase  of  562.  in  duties  on  corks,  in  Ireland.  In  1819  the  duty  on  cotton 
wool  was  lowered  from  %s.  7d  per  100  lbs.  to  6L  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  duties  on  cocoa-nuts  reduced,  causing  *a  loss  of  472,0002.      There 
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were  imposed^  however^  additional  rates  on  tobacco^  increasing  the  duty  to 
4s.  per  lb.9  and  additional  rates  on  sheep's  wool^  on  coffee,  pepper^  and  also 
on  tea,  in  Ireland,  producing  together  a  gain  of  1,138,000^ 

In  1820  there  was  no  reduction,  and  the  only  duties  increased  were  on  silk, 
in  Ireland,  gain  4,602^  In  1821  the  duty  on  cotton  wool  of  the  British 
possessions  in  America  was  repealed,  loss  19,932/!. ;  and  no  duty  was  imposed. 
In  1822  the  duties  on  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  were  repealed,  loss 
153,1462. ;  and  no  additional  duties  were  imposed.  In  1823  the  duties  on 
stones,  and  the  dutids  on  Irish  goods  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and 
British  goods  imported  into  Ireland,  were  repealed,  and  the  duties  on  coals, 
barilla,  and  borax  reduced,  causing  a  loss  of  211,0002,  No  duties  were 
imposed  in  that  yean  In  1824  the  duties  on  coals,  on  raw  and  thrown 
silk  and  on  sheep's  wool  were  reduced,  causing  a  loss  of  1,418,000^  The 
duty  on  barilla  was  increased,  and  duties  were  imposed  on  British  wool, 
woollen  manufactures,  and  skins  exported,  expected  giEun  45,6002L  In  1825 
considerable  reductions  of  duties  were  made  on  wine,  tobacco,  coffee,  hemp, 
iron,  silk,  and  many  other  articles,  to  the  extent  of  2,767,0002. ;  and  there 
was  no  duty  imposed.  In  that  year  the  wine  duties  were  reduced  to  4«.  9d. 
per  gallon  on  Portuguese,  7s,  2d.  on  French,  and  2s.  5d.  on  Cape.  Tobacco 
was  once  more  reduced  to  Ss.  per  lb.,  coffee  to  9d.  and  6d.  per  lb. ;  the 
duties  on  cotton  manufactures  were  reduced  to  lOL  per  cent  cui  valorem^ 
with  a  further  duty  of  S^d.  per  square  yard  if  printed.  In  1826  further  re^ 
ductions  were  made  on  the  duties  on  rum,  pepper,  and  other  articles,  causing 
a  loss  of  773,0002. ;  and  duties  were  imposed  on  silk  manufactures  which 
were  previously  prohibited,  producing  an  estimated  gain  of  188,725/. 

In  1827  the  duty  on  rice  of  British  possessions  was  reduced,  loss  1,7382. ; 
and  the  duties  on  staves  were  increased,  and  duties  on  beef  and  pork 
salted,  previously  prohibited,  imposed,  gain  21,4022.  In  1828  the  duties 
on  rice  and  other  articles  were  iurther  reduced,  loss  36,3272. ;  and  the  duties 
on  lead  ore,  oil  of  carraway,  &c.,  were  increased,  gain  1,9632.  In  1829  the 
duties  on  thrown  silk,  silk  manufactures,  barilla,  raisins,  and  other  articles^ 
were  reduced,  loss  126,4002.     There  was  no  duty  imposed  in  that  year. 

In  1830  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  were  reduced,  loss  574,6832. ; 
and  the  duties  on  colonial  spirits  increased,  gain  85,0002.  In  1831  the 
duty  on  coals  was  repealed,  and  on  French  wine,  barilla,  &c.,  reduced,  loss 
1,066,5962.  The  duty  on  cotton  wool  not  of  British  possessions  was  altered 
to  5s.  lOd.  per  cwt.,  and  on  wine  of  all  sorts,  except  Cape  and  French, 
increased  from  4«.  lOd.  to  5s.  6<2.  per  gallon,  and  Cape  wine  Arom  2s.  5d.  to 
2s.  9d.  per  gallon,  gain  626,2002.  In  1832  the  duties  on  hemp,  almonds, 
and  other  articles  were  reduced,  loss  247,7632. ;  and  the  duties  on  chicory 
and  other  articles  increased,  gain  23,0002.  In  1833  the  duty  on  cotton 
wool  not  of  British  possessions  was  reduced  to  2s.  lid.  per  cwt.,  and  the 
duties  on  madder,  shumac,  &c  reduced,  producing  a  loss  of  346,7402. 
There  was  no  duty  imposed  in  that  year.  In  1834  the  duties  on  currants, 
raisins,  prunes,  &c  were  reduced,  and  the  export  duty  on  coals  repealed, 
producing  a  loss  of  305,8172.  The  export  duty  upon  woollens  exported  to 
the  East  India  Company's  territory  was  re-established  at  lOs.  per  cent 
ad  vcdaremy  producing  a  gain  of  17,3942.  In  1835  the  duty  on  East  India 
coffee  was  reduced  to  6d.  per  lb.,  estimated  loss  3l,877Z.;  and  the  duty  on 
rough  rice  from  African  coasts  increased,  gain  75/.  in  1836  the  duties  on 
pepper,  sugar,  and  cloves  were  reduced,  producing  a  loss  of  143,116/. ;  and 
the  duty  on  sulphate  of  quinine  increased,  gain  797/.     In  1837,  1838,  and 
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1839  the  duties  on  foreign  mahogany,  codiineal,  and  sundry  articles,  were 
reduced,  loss  5,473^5  and  no  duties  were  imposed* 

In  1840  no  reduction  was  made,  and  5  per  cent  was  imposed  on  the 
previous  rates  on  goods  imported  and  exported,  and  4d  per  gallon  more  on 
spirits,  producing  a  gain  of  1,060,2261.  In  1841  the  duties  on  rice  and 
olive  oil  were  reduced,  causing  a  loss  of  27,OOOt  There  was  no  duty 
imposed  in  that  year.  In  1842  considerable  reductions  were  made  in 
coffee,  hides,  indigo,  mahogany,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  1,498,0002.  The 
export  duty  on  coals  and  the  duty  on  rice  were  increased  to  the  extent  of 
160,8222.  In  1843  the  duties  on  cork,  wood,  &c.,  were  reduced,  loss 
171,5002.  In  1844  the  duties  were  reduced  on  coffee,  currants,  and 
foreign  wool,  causing  a  loss  of  286,0002. ;  and  in  1845  considerable  reduce 
tions  were  made  in  the  duties  on  sugar,  cotton  wool,  and  other  articles, 
causing  a  farther  loss  of  3,603,0002.  There  were  no  duties  imposed  in 
1843,  1844,  and  1845.  In  1846  the  duties  on  butter,  cheese,  foreign 
spirits,  tallow,  and  other  articles,  were  considerably  reduced,  causing  a 
loss  of  735,0002.  In  1847  the  duties  on  foreign  wood  and  timber,  and 
other  articles,  were  reduced,  loss  345,0002.  In  1848  the  duties  on  copper 
ore,  rum,  sugar,  and  timber,  were  further  reduced,  loss  586,0002.  In  1849 
the  duties  on  sugar  and  oil  were  Airther  reduced,  loss  388,7002. 

In  1850,  1851,  and  1852  the  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  wood,  and  timber, 
were  reduced,  causing  a  loss  in  the  three  years  of  1,230,0002.  No  duties 
were  imposed  from  1847  to  1852  inclusive.  In  1853  the  duties  on  butter, 
cheese,  oranges,  raisins,  tea,  &c.,  were  reduced,  causing  a  loss  of  1,500,0002. 
The  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  to  l^.  lOd  per  lb.  Little  additions  were 
made  in  the  duties  on  colonial  spirits  in  Scotland,  gain  16,3832.  In  1854 
the  duty  on  tea  was  further  reduced  to  U.  6c2.  per  lb.,  causing  a  loss  of 
983,1072.  The  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  were  increased  to  the  extent 
of  441,0002.  In  1855  the  duties  on  window  glass  and  other  articles  were 
reduced,  loss  2,9602.,  but  considerable  additions  were  made  in  the  duties 
on  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  producing  a  gain  of  2,226,0002.  In  1856  the 
duties  on  plums,  beer,  spruce,  &c.,  were  reduced,  loss  3,4752.  No  duties 
were  imposed  that  year.  In  1857  the  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea 
were  reduced,  and  the  duties  on  window  glass  repealed,  causing  a  total 
loss  of  1,628,5822.  A  duty  of  4^c2.  per  cwt  was  imposed  on  rice  dust, 
expected  to  produce  922.  In  1858  there  was  no  reduction  of  duty,  and  the 
duty  on  colonial  spirits  consumed  in  Ireland  was  increased  to  8&  2cL  per 
gallon,  gain  9,0802. 

The  total  estimated  gain  or  loss  consequent  on  alteration  of  the  duties 
in  the  years  1800  to  1858,  was— gain  1 8,892,53 U,  loss  23,196,2692. 

Excise. 

In  1800  the  duty  on  British  spirits  was  increased,  producing  a  ffain  of 
100,0002.  In  1801  the  duties  on  paper,  on  printed  eoods,  and  on  spirits  in 
Ireland,  were  increased  to  the  extent  of  397,0002.  In  1802  the  malt  duty 
and  duties  on  beer  and  hops  were  increased,  producing  a  gain  of  l,280,000l 
In   1803  the  malt  duty  and  the  duties  on  spirits  were  further  increased, 

i;ain  4,245,000/^      The  duty  on  writing  paper   was   reduced,  causing  a 
OSS  of  30,0002.     In  1804  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Scotland,  and  duties  on 
bricks  and  malt,  were  increased,  gain  333,0002.      In  1805  the  salt  duty 
was  increased  5s.  per  bushel,  and  the  duties  on  glass,  bricks,  auctions,  &c. 
were  also  increased,  total  gain  694,0002.    In  1806, 1807,  and  1808,  the  duties 
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&  Ireland  on  malt,  plate,  and  tiles  were  increased,  gain  362,0002.  In  1809, 
the  duties  an  printed  silk  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  spirits  in  Ireland,  were 
increased,  producing  a  gain  of  232,0002. 

In  1810  the  duties  on  glass  were  increased,  ^in  11,0002;  and  the  duties 
on  spirits  in  Ireland  reduced,  loss  180,0002.  In  1811  the  duty  on  spirits 
in  Great  Britain  was  increased  2tf«  2^(2.  per  gallon,  producing  a  gain  of 
^00,0002.  In  1812  the  duties  on  glass  in  Great  Britain,  on  spirits  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  hides  and  skins  in  Great  Britain,  were  increased,  producing  a 
gain  of  925,0002.  In  1813  the  duties  on  malt  and  spirits  in  Ireland  were 
increased,  producing  a  gain  of  225,0002L  In  1814  the  duty  on  rock-salt 
imported  from  Scotland  into  England  was  increased  3«.  per  bushel,  and  a 
duty  on  glass  in  Ireland  was  imposed,  producing  a  gain  of  "35,0002.  In  1816 
the  licence  duties  in  Great  Britain  were  doubl^,  the  duty  on  hard  soap,  and 
the  malt  and  spirit  duties  in  Ireland  increased,  gain  810,0002.,  but  the  malt 
war  duties  were  repealed,  loss  2,918,0002.  In  1817  a  reduction  was  made 
in  the  duties  on  sweets  and  made  wines,  loss  4,0002. ;  and  the  duties  on 
stone  bottles  increased,  gain  1,3002.  In  1818  the  duty  on  vinegar  was 
reduced  1<L  per  gallon,  loss  9,0002. ;  and  the  duty  on  paper  made  in'  Ire- 
land increased,  gain  1,3002.  In  1819  the  duty  on  plate  glass  was  reduced 
12^  ISa.  per  cwt,  loss  14,0002.  The  duties  on  spirits  made  in  England 
were  increased  Is.  Id.  per  gallon,  and  on  malt  made  in  Great  Britain  U.  2<SL 
per  bushel,  total  gain  1,834,0002. 

In  1820  the  duty  on  malt  made  in  Scotland  from  here  or  bigg  was  re- 
duced d<L  a  bushel,  loss  4,0002. ;  and  the  duty  on  malt  made  in  I^and  was 
increased  U.  2d.  per  bushel,  gain  115,0002.  In  1822  the  malt  duties  were 
reduced  1«.  \\d.  per  bushel  in  Great  Britain,  and  ll|c2.  per  bushel  in 
Ireland,  loss  1,429,0002;  the  duties  on  hides  and  skins  were  reduced,  loss 
316,0002.  In  1823  the  salt  duty  in  England  was  reduced  13«.  per  bushel, 
loss  1,429,0002. ;  and  spirits  duties,  3«.  9\d.  per  gallon,  loss  53,00021  In 
1825  the  duty  on  flint  glass  was  repealed,  and  a  duty  of  Zd.  per  lb.  was 
imposed  on  the  fluxed  material,  loss  67,0002. ;  the  remaining  salt  duty  was 
repealed,  loss  381,0002L ;  and  the  licence  duties  reduced^  loss  88,0002. 
The  duties  on  flint  glass  and  hides  were  extended  to  Ireland,  and  the  duty 
on  paper  in  Ireland  altered,  gain  43,0002.  In  1826  the  duty  on  British 
spirits,  &a,  was  reduced  4^.  M.  per  gallon,  loss  1,134,2002.  ;xhe  duty  on 
spirits,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  increased  6\d.  per  gallon,  gain  200,0002. 

In  1830  the  various  rates  of  duty  on  beer  in  Great  Britain  were  repealed, 
loss  3,055,0002. ;  also  the  duties  on  hides  and  skins,  loss,  396,0002. ;  and  on 
licences  to  tanners,  &c.,  loss  55,0002.  The  duty  on  spirits,  home  made,  was 
increased  6c2.  per  gallon,  and  the  licences  to  retailers  of  beer,  &c,  increased, 
gain  611,0002.  In  1831  the  duty  on  printed  cottons  was  repealed,  also  the 
ucences  to  calico  printers,  loss  529,0002.  In  1832  the  duty  on  candles,  and 
licences  to  candlemakers  were  repealed,  loss  476,5002.  In  1833  the  duties 
on  tiles  were  repealed,  loss  33,0002. ;  and  the  duty  on  soap  reduced,  loss 
593,0002.  In  1834  the  duty  on  spirits  for  consumption  in  Ireland  was 
reduced,  loss  408,0002. ;  and  the  duties  on  starch,  stone  bottles,  and  sweets 
repealed,  loss  97,2002.  The  retail  spirit  and  beer  licences  were  increased, 
gam  181,0002.  In  1835  certain  spirit  licences  were  reduced,  and  the  duty 
on  flint  glass  also  reduced,  loss  131,0002.  In  1836  the  duties  on  stained  paper 
were  repealed,  the  paper  duty  was  reduced  tol^d.  per  lb.,  and  the  additional 
duty  of  502.  per  cent  on  spirit  licences  repealed,  loss  536,50021  In  1837 
and  1839  some  immaterial  alterations  were  made. 
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In  1840  five  per  cent  additional  and  4cL  per  ^lon  more  was  put  on  all' 
duties,  gain  784,0002.  In  1842  the  dntj  on  spirits  made  in  Ireland  was 
increased  1^.  per  gallon,  gain  240,00021  In  1843  the  same  duty  was  re- 
pealed, loss  240,0002.  In  1844  the  duties  on  flint  glass  were  reduced,  and 
on  vinegar  repealed,  loss  70,0002.  In  1845  various  rates  of  auction  duties, 
and  the  duty  on  glass,  were  repealed,  loss  929,0002.  The  licences  to  auc^ 
tioneers  were  increased  42.  15^.,  gain  19,0002.  In  1846  and  1848  some 
increase  was  made  in  licence  duties. 

In  1850  the  rates  on  bricks  were  repealed,  loss  456,0002.  In  1853  the 
duty  on  soft  soap  was  repealed,  loss  1,170,0002. ;  and  the  hackney  carriages 
duties  altered,  loss  25,0002.  The  duties  on  spirits,  Scotland,  were  increased, 
gain  590,0002.  In  1854  the  malt  duty  was  increased  to  4«.  per  bushel,  and 
tne  spirits  duty  in  Scotland  increased  Is.  4cL  per  gallon,  gain  2,900,000^  In 
1855  the  stage  carriage  duty  was  reduced,  loss  60,00021 ;  and  the  duty  on 
spirits  increased,  ^ain  1,000,0002.  In  1856  the  malt  war-tax  imposed  in 
1854  was  repealed  loss  2,200,0002.  In  1858  the  duty  on  spirits  in  Ireland 
was  increased. 

Stamps^ 

In  1801  the  duties  on  bills  of  exchange,  shipping  policies,  deeds  of  con-^ 
veyance,  &c.,  were  increased,  gain  356,0002.  In  1803  the  receipt  stamps 
were  increased,  gain  110,0002.  Hat  licences  and  duties  were  imposed  m 
Ireland.  In  1804  the  stamp  duties  on  deeds,  transfers,  bonds,  &c.,  were 
altered,  gain  406,0002.  In  1805  lesacj  duties  were  imposed,  and  stamps 
on  admission  of  attorneys  and  clerks  increased,  gain  337,0002,  In  1806 
stamp  duties  on  appraisements,  attorney  licences  in  Ireland,  &c.,  imposed, 
gain  146,00021  In  1807  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland  were  further  increased, 
gain  15,0002.  In  1808  the  duties  on  deeds,  conveyances,  bills,  and  notes, 
Ac.,  were  increased,  gain  200,0002, 

In  1810  the  receipt  stamps  were  increased,  gain  30,0002.  In  1811  the 
hat  duty,  and  licences  were  repealed,  loss  29,0()oZ  In  1814  the  letters-of- 
attomey-duty,  Ireland,  was  augmented,  gain  15,0002.  In  1815  the  stage 
carriage  duties  and  plate  licences  were  increased,  gain  57,0002.  In  1816 
some  unimportant  alterations  were  made.  In  1819  the  requisitions  for 
permits,  28.  (Ireland),  were  repealed,  loss  23,9202. 

In  1821  and  1823  certain  duties  on  law  proceedings  were  imposed,  gain 
57,4382.,  and  the  duty  on  handbills,  1«.  2d*,  in  Ireland,  was  regaled.  In 
1824  duties  on  certain  law  proceedings,  in  law  and  equity,  were  repealed,  loss 
274,5502.  In  1825  the  stamp  duties  on  revenue  bonds  and  debentures  were 
reduced  or  repealed,  loss  68,7202.  In  1826  the  duties  on  bankers''  small 
notes  (England),  and  the  additional  duties  on  plate  licences,  expired,  loss 
66,400/^    In  1827  and  1828  no  material  alterations  were  made. 

In  1832  the  stage  carriage  licences  were  increased,  gain  21,5502.  In 
1833  the  duties  on  receipts  mr  sums  under  52.,  the  duties  on  pamphlets  and 
on  insurances  on  agricultural  produce,  were  repealed,  and  the  duties  on 
advertisements  reduced,  loss  156,8002,  In  1834  the  duties  on  almanacks 
were  repealed,  loss  31,2002.  In  1836  the  duties  on  newspapers  were 
reduced,  loss  293,6302.  In  1839  the  mileage  duties  on  stage  carriages  were 
reduced,  loss  56,3002. 

In  1842  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland  were  assimilated  to  those  payable 

in  Great  Britain,  which  produced  a  gain  of  121,7452.     The  mileage  duty  on 

stage  carriages  and  railway  fares  was  altered,  causing  a  loss  of  71,0002., 

and  the  duties  on  bills  of  lading  were  reduced  from  3s.  to  6d.,  -causing  a 
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loss  of  IO96OO2.  In  1844,  the  marine  insurance  duties  were  reduced,  loss 
102,0002.  In  1850  the  duties  on  agreement  bonds  and  other  legal  instru- 
ments were  reduced,  loss  520,000^  In  1853  the  legacy  duty  on  succession 
to  real  property  was  imposed  at  various  rates,  wnich  would  idtimately 
produce  a  gain  of  2,000,000^  The  duties  on  attorneys*  certificates,  policies 
of  life  insurance,  and  supplements  to  newspapers,  were  reduced,  causing  a  loss 
of  97,000^  The  receipt  stamps  were  reduced  to  IcL,  and  imposed  upon  sums 
of  22.  or  upwards,  also  a  penny  stamp  on  certain  dn^  or  oraers  on  demand, 

r*  1 45,0002.  The  stamp  duty  on  advertisements  was  repealed,  loss  180,0002. 
1854  the  duties  on  bills  of  exchange  were  reduced,  and  extended  to 
foreign  bills,  producing  a  loss  of  160,000/^  In  1855  the  stamp  duties  on 
newspapers  were  repecQed,  except  for  transmission  by  post,  causing  a  loss 
of  300,0002.  And  in  1857  probate  court  stamps  were  imposed,  which 
would  produce  a  gain  of  50,0002. 

Taxes. 

In  1801  duties  on  horses  for  riding  were  imposed,  which  produced 
a  gain  of  306,0002.  In  1802  the  duties  on  servants,  carriages,  horses,  and 
dogs,  were  increased,  gain  400,0002.  Additional  duties  were  also  imposed 
on  windows  or  lights,  and  inhabited  houses  in  Great  Britain,  gain  500,0002. 
The  property  and  income  tax  was  repealed,  which  produced  a  loss  of 
5,600,0002.  In  1803  the  assessed  taxes  were  increased,  gain  22O,0O02r,  and 
the  property  and  income-tax  was  imposed  at  52.  per  cent,  gain  4,500,000^ 
In  1805  an  additional  duty  of  one-tourth  of  the  previous  rate  was  imposed 
on  propertv  and  income  tax,  producing  a  gain  of  1,150,0002..  The  auties 
on  horses  kept  for  riding,  and  assessed  taxes,  in  Lreland,  were  increased, 
gain  180,0002.  In  1806  the  property  and  income  tax,  as  well  as  the 
assessed  taxes,  were  increased  10  per  cent,  producing  again  of  5,250,0002. ; 
the  house  du^  (Ireland)  on  houses  bavins  less  than  six  windows  was 
repealed,  loss  10,0002.  In  1807  and  1808  the  duties  on  horses,  carts,  and 
houses  were  augmented,  gain  147,0002.  In  1812  the  duties  on  carriages, 
servants,  coachmakers,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain,  were  increased,  gain  5 15,0002. ; 
and  in  1815  the  taxes  on  windows,  and  male  servants,  in  Ireland,  were 
increased,  gain  200,0002. 

In  1816  the  property  and  income  tax  was  repealed,  loss  14,318,5732.; 
and  the  duties  on  horses,  servants,  &c  were  reduced,  loss  313,0002.  In  1817; 
1818,  and  1819  some  unimportant  reductions  were  made  in  assessed  taxes. 
In  1822  the  tax  on  horses  used  in  husbandry,  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
hearth-money  and  the  window  tax,  in  Ireland,  were  repealed,  loss  689,0002. 
In  1823  the  house  and  window  taxes  were  reduced  to  naif  the  former  rates, 
and  other  assessed  taxes,  in  Ireland  were  repealed,  loss  2,377,0002.  From 
1824  to  1833  no  material  alterations  were  made.  In  1834  the  house  and 
window  taxes  were  repealed,  loss  1,183,7992.  In  1842  the  propertv  and 
income  tax  was  imposed  at  7cL  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  150L  and 
upwards,  gain  5,100,0002.  In  1851  the  window  tax  was  repealed,  loss 
1,878,8002, ;  and  a  duty  of  6d.  and  9d  in  the  pound  was  imposed  on 
inhabited  houses,  gain  600,0002.  In  1853  the  property  tax  was  extended 
to  Ireland,  and  the  same  tax  was  imposed  on  incomes  of  and  from  1002.  to 
1502.  at  the  rate  o{5d*  in  the  pound.  In  1854  the  property  and  income  tax 
was  increased  7e2.  in  the  pound,  producing  a  gain  of  6,16 14,0002.  In  1855 
the  same  was  further  increased,  producing  a  gain  of  2,000,0002,  In  1857 
Uie  same  was  reduced  9d.  and  6^(2.,  producing  a  loss  of  9,125,0002. 
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CORN  AND  GRAIN. 

Account  of  the  different  varieties  of  Com  and  Grain,  Flour  and  Meal, 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858  ;  showing  the  Countries  whence 
the  same  were  brought,  and  the  Quantities  from  each  in  1858 ;  (^  the 
Quantities  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  imported  during  each  of  the  sue 
years  ended  with  1858 ;  and  the  Quantities  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Floury 
Barley  and  Barley  Meal,  8fc.j  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period,  (Mr.  Caird.)  21st  February, 
1859.     (105.) 

DuBiNG  the  year  1859  there  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
11^293,705  qrs.  of  com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  viz.  5,343,409  qrs.  of 
wheat,  1,661,407  qrs.  of  barley,  and  barley  meal,  1,857,905  qrs.  of  oats  and 
oatmeal,  104,177  qrs.  of  rye  and  rye  meal,  157,977  qrs.  of  pease  and  pease 
meal,  412,033  qrs.  of  beans  and  bean  meal,  1,752,178  qrs.  of  Indian  com 
and  meal,  3,684  qrs.  of  buckwheat  and  meal,  and  875  qrs.  of  here  or  bi^. 
The  totsJ  quantity  was  imported  from  the  following  countries : — Russia, 
2,282,393  qrs. ;  France,  1,695,405  qrs. ;  United  States,  1,500,485  qrs. ; 
Prassia,  1,001,563  qrs.;  Denmark  and  the  Duchies,  868,986  qrs.;  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  783,295  qrs. ;  Eg^t,  780,270  qrs.;  and  the  remainder 
from  the  Hanse  Towns,  Turkish  dominions,  Italian  States,  Holland,  Ac 
The  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  1853  amounted  to  6,235,860  qrs. ; 
1854,  4,473,085  qrs.;  1855,  3,211,766  qrs. ;  1856,  5,207,147  qra.;  1857, 
4,060,285  qrs.;  and  1858,  5,343,469  qrs.  The  imports  of  wheat  from 
France  in  1868  were  greatly  in  excess  of  former  years.  In  1855  they 
consisted  of  51,358  qrs. ;  in  1856,  29,962  ars. ;  in  1857, 130,639  qrs. ;  and 
in  1858,  1,283,465  qrs.  The  quantities  oi  grain  of  all  kinds  entered  for 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1853  to  1858  were  as  follow :— ^ 
1853,  10,024,347  qrs. ;  1854,  7,769,808  qrs. ;  1855,  6,165,959  qrs. ;  1856> 
9,184,611  qrs.;  1857,  8,985,610  qrs.;  and  1858,  11,266,690  qrs. 


HOPS. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Acres  in  the  Cultivation  of  Hops  from  1815  to 
the  present  time;  the  Amount  of  Old  Duty  in  each  of  the  same  years; 
Bate  of  each  occasion  when  Payment  of  Buty  has  been  deferred  during  the 
the  same  period ;  also  the  Average  Price  of  Barley^  and  the  Quantities  of 
Malty  in  quarters^  charged  with  Buty  in  each  of  the  same  years.  (Mr.  Bass.) 
4th  April,  1859.     (39,  Sess.  2.) 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  cultivation  of  hops  since  1815  has  ranged  from 
40,000  to  50,000  acres.  In  1858  it  was  50,974 ;  and  1859,  47,601  acres. 
The  amount  of  old  duty  charged  on  hops  varied  from  150,000t  to  350,0O02L 
In  1858  it  was  228,647 1 ;  and  in  1859,  254,557i  The  payment  of  duty 
has  been  deferred  in  1820,  1821,  1822,  1823,  1824,  1827,  1828,  1829, 
1831,  1849,  1850,  1857,  and  1858.  The  average  price  of  barley  in  1857 
was  42«.  Id, ;  in  1858,  34«.  8(2. ;  and  the  quantity  of  malt  charged  with 
duty  since  1831  averaged  5,000,000  qrs. 
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ABUT  FBIZB  MONBT. 

Account  of  Unclaimed  Army  Prize  Money^  from   \Bik  Jamuaryy  1809j   to 

Z\tt  December,   1859. 

Tn  entire  inm  arisinff  from  forfeited  and  unclaimed  shares  of  prize  m<mey, 
grants,  Ac  and  from  me  dividends  or  interests  of  moneys  invested  in  the 
public  fimds  or  other  Gh>vemment  securities,  was,  on  the  31st  December, 
1859,  1,458,1142.  Of  this  sum,  724,8142.  was  refunded  to  claimante ; 
57,9032.  19«.  was  expended  in  executing  the  Acts,  635,3962^  was  paid  to  the 
Bojal  Ho^tal;  ana  40,0002i  was  naid  for  the  site  of  the  fioyal  Military 
Asylum,  and  in  improving  such  asylum. 


ENFIELD  FACTOBT. 


StaUmeni  of  the  total  eum  expended  at  Enfield  FaetorVf  from  the  let 
Januaryy  1854  to  the  Slet  March,  1858.  (Mr.  Scholefield.)  I3th  April, 
1858.  (233.) 

FfiOM  tiie  Ist  January,  1854,  to  the  Slst  March,  1854,  there  were  expended 
for  the  Enfield  factory  5,0452.  From  the  Ist  April,  1854,  to  Slst  March, 
1855,  the  sum  expended  was  62,31  R  From  the  1st  April,  1855,  to  the 
Slst  March,  1856,  86,2292.  From  the  1st  April,  1856,  to  the  Slst  March, 
1857,  88,0022. ;  and  from  the  1st  April,  1857,  to  Slst  March,  1858, 
110,9972.  Total,  352,5832.  Up  to  the  Slst  March,  1858,  there  were 
delivered  into  store  from  Enfield  26,739  musket  rifles  complete. 


AUSTRIA  AND  ITALT. 


Treatiee,  PdlUtcal  and  Territorial,  between  Austrian  and  Italian  States, 

from  1815  to  1848. 

Treaty  of  Vienna. — ^By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  9th  June,  1815,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  recognized  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  Venetian  States, 
of  the  duchies  of  MiOm  and  Mantua,  and  of  the  county  of  Tvrol  and  Friouhr. 
There  was,  moreover,  united  to  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  valleys  of  the 
Valtelline,  Bormio,  and  Chiavenna,  and  the  territories  which  formerly 
composed  the  republic  of  Ragusa.  The  Archduke  Francis  d'Este  was 
recognized  sovereign  of  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Resgio,  and  Mirandola ; 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Beatrice  d'Este,  sovereign  ofthe  duchy  of  Massa 
and  the  princijpality  of  Carrara;  and  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  sovereign 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla.  The  .^jrchduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  re-established  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany.  The  principality  of  Lucca  was  to  be  possessed  by  the 
In&nta  Maria  Louisa,  the  same  to  revert  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
should  the  throne  become  vacant.  The  marches  and  the  duchy  of  Beneventa 
were  restored  to  the  Holy  See,  as  well  as  the  Legations  of  Ravenna,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  Ferrara  which  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  reserving  the  right  of 
l^acing  garrisons  at  Ferrara  and  CJommachio.  The  right  of  reversion  ofthe 
King  of  Sardinia  to  the  duchy  of  Placentia  was  continued,  but  in  the  event 
of  that  reversion  being  realized,  the  town  of  Placentia  was  to  remain  in  fiill 
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sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  will  cede 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia^  as  a  compensation,  somp  part  of  the  duchj 
of  Parma* 

Protest  of  the  Pope. — On  the  12th  June,  1815,  Cardinal  Consalvi  protested 
against  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  tlie  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
as  prejudicial  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Holy  See,  claiming  the 
restitution  of  the  province  of  Avignon,  the  county  of  Venaissin,  and  the 
portion  of  the  Legation  of  Ferrara. 

Treaty  between  Austria  and  Sicily. — On  the  12th  June,  1815,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Austria  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  which  tixej  mutually 
agreed  to  guarantee  to  each  other  the  integrity  of  their  respective  dominions, 
'f  hey  agreed  to  consider  as  a  common  enemy  any  power  wnich  may  attempt 
to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  Italy ;  and  in  case  of  hostilities,  to  furnish  a  force 
of  105,000  men,  viz.  Austria  80,000,  and  his  Sicilian  Majesty  25,000,  in 
support  of  the  objects  of  the  alliance.  They  further  stipulated  that  neither 
party  shall  form  engagements  with  any  third  power  which  may  militate 
against  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  his  Sicilian  Majesty  engaged  to 
govern  his  dominions  according  to  the  ancient  monarchical  establishments, 
and  not  to  admit  any  innovations  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  adopted 
by  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  government  of  his  Italian  States. 

Treaty  between  Amtria  and  Tuscany.'-^On  the  12th  June,  1815,  Austria 
and  Tuscany  made  a  treaty  of  alliance,  having  for  its  object  the  defence  of 
their  respective  states.  They  guaranteed  to  each  other  all  the  states  which 
they  possessed  in  Italy ;  and  having  fixed  the  number  of  troops  they  were 
bouna  to  provide  in  case  of  war-— Austria  80,000,  and  Tuscany  6,000  men — 
they  provided  that  the  whole  army  shall  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Austrian  army. 

Treaty  relative  to  the  Duchies  of  Parma^  Placentia,  and  Guastalku — On 
the  10th  June,  1817,  Great  Britam,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Spain,  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla  shall,  after  the  decease  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
devolve  to  her  Majesty  the  Infanta  of  Spain  Maria  Louisa,  her  son  the 
Infant  Don  Charles  Louis,  and  his  descendants.  Austria  was  confirmed 
in  her  right  to  garrison  the  fortress  of  Placentia. 

Treaties  between  Lucca^  Modena,  Tuscany ^  Austria^  and  Sardinia. — On  the 
28th  November,  1844,  these  powers  concluded  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of 
better  arranging  the  frontier  lines  of  their  respective  states. 

Treaty  between  Austria  and  Modena. — On  the  24th  December,  1847,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  entered  into  a  treaty  bv 
which  they  engaged  to  lend  each  other  help  and  assistance  in  case  of  attack 
from  without  The  states  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  entering  thenceforward 
in  the  line  of  defence  of  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Duke  of  Modena  conceded  to  the  emperor  the  right  of  marching  the 
imperial  troops  on  the  Modenese  territory,  and  of  occupying  its  fortresses 
whenever  the  interest  of  their  common  defence,  or  military  precautidh, 
shall  so  require.  Should  circumstances  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  states  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  which  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  tranquillity  and 
legal  order  are  likely  to  be  disturbed,  or  when  such  turbulent  movements 
shall  have  risen  to  the  height  of  an  insurrection,  to  repress  which  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  should  not  be  sufficient,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  promised,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  been  informed  of  such  disturb- 
ances, to  lend  everv  military  assistance  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
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re-establishment  of  tranquillity  and  legal  order.  The  Duke  of  Modena 
promised  not  to  conclude  any  military  convention  with  another  power 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Treaty  between  Austria  and  Parma. — On  the  17th  February,  1848,  a 
treaty  precisely  the  same  as  that  concluded  between  Austria  and  Modena 
was  concluded  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 


NAVY. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  Seamen^  including  OfficerSy  Boye^  and  Marines^ 
voted  for  the  Natal  Service^  and  actually  oorney  from  the  year  1756  to 
1859,  and  the  amount  of  Money  voted  in  each  year  for  the  Service ;  specifying 
the  different  Periods  of  War  or  Peace ;  also  the  number  of  SiipSy  under 
their  different  Ratings,  from  the  year  1763  to  1S59y  including  those  building, 
and  ordered  to  be  built.     (Mr.  Horsman.)    4th  March,  1859.     (168.) 


Number 
of 

Number  of  Shipe. 

T«r. 

Number  borne. 

Shipe 
of  the 
Line. 

Frigates. 

Other 
Shipe. 

Totid. 

r  1756 

50,000 

52,809 

3,349,021 

1757 

55,000 

63,259 

3,603,939 

... 

... 

... 

1758 

60,000 

70,694 

3,874,421 

... 

... 

... 

1759 

70,000 

84,464 

5,236,263 

... 

... 

... 

•" 

1760 

70,000 

86,626 

5,609,708 

... 

... 

... 

1761 

70,000 

80,954 

5.594,790 

...  • 

... 

... 

1762 

70,000 

84,797 

5,954,252 

... 

... 

..» 

,  1763 

70,000 

38,350 

5,128,977 

133 

136 

143 

412 

1764 

30,000 

20,603 

2,094,800 

135 

123 

118 

376 

1765 

16,000 

19,226 

2,945,966 

136 

116 

123 

375 

1766 

16.000 

16,817 

2,722.283 

137 

HI 

124 

372 

1767 

16,000 

15,755 

1,869,321 

134 

105 

122 

361 

1768 

16,000 

15,511 

1,626,357 

133 

102 

121 

356 

1769 

16,000 

16,730 

1.924,668  . 

139 

97 

117 

353 

1770 

16,000 

19,768 

1,622,067 

141 

95 

118 

354 

1771 

40,000 

31,310 

3,082,500 

135 

100 

HI 

346 

1772 

25,000 

26,299 

2,074,665 

137 

98 

106 

341 

1773 

20,000 

21,688 

1,885,573 

133 

97 

104 

334 

r  1774 

20,000 

19,928 

2,104,917 

133 

99 

90 

322 

1775 

18,000 

19,846 

1,684,060 

131 

98 

86 

315 

1776 

28,000 

31,084 

3,227,056 

126 

103 

99 

328 

1777 

45,000 

52,836 

4,210,305 

126 

114 

121 

361 

1778 

60,000 

72,258 

5,001,896 

126 

126 

140 

392 

t^ 

1779 

70,000 

87.767 

4,589,069 

133 

141 

163 

437 

1780 

85,000 

97,898 

7,003,284 

140 

152 

172 

464 

1781 

90,000 

99,362 

8,936,277 

153 

170 

221 

544 

1782 

100,000 

105,443 

8,063,286 

158 

181 

230 

569 

^  1783 

110,000 

65,677 

6,483,833 

173 

201 

258 

632 

1784 

26,000 

28,878 

3.153,869 

168 

179 

206 

553 

1785 

18,000 

22,183 

2,551,308 

151 

162 

149 

462 

1786 

18,000 

17,259 

2.434,327 

149 

157 

136 

442 

1787 

18,000 

19,444 

2,461,407 

148 

155 

123 

426 

•  War  with  France,  Jane,  1756,  to  February,  1763  ;  with  Spain,  January,  1762,  to 
February,  1763. 

t  War  with  France.  February,  1778,  to  January,  1783  j  with  America,  July.  1774,  to 
NoTember.  1782;  with  Spain,  April,  1780,  to  January,  1783;  with  Holland,  December,  1780, 
to  September,  1783. 
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Number 
of 

NtimterbonM. 

Amount  ToM. 

irnmberofflblpt. 

Tear. 

St, 

Una. 

VOgftm, 

OUior 
Sblip. 

Total. 

£ 

1788 

18,000 

19,740 

2,236,000 

146 

154 

116 

416 

1789 

20,000 

20,396 

9,328,570 

147 

162 

122 

421 

1790 

20,000 

39,626 

8,083,637 

144 

151 

129 

424 

1791 

24,000 

34,097 

4,008,406 

144 

152 

133 

429 

1792 

16,000 

17,361 

1,985,482 

141 

157 

136 

434 

r  1793 

46,000 

69,042 

3,971,916 

141 

156 

129 

426 

1794 

85,000 

83,891 

6,525,332 

149 

162 

149 

461 

1795 

100,000 

99,608 

6,316,523 

146 

174 

226 

544 

1796 

110,000 

112,382 

7,662,662 

160 

206 

263 

618 

1797 

120,000 

120,046 

13,033,673 

160 

206 

269 

626 

*' 

1798 

120,000 

119,692 

13,659,389 

172 

214 

342 

728 

1799 

120,000 

120,409 

13,854,013 

177 

226 

348 

760 

1800 

120,000 

123,507 

13,619,080 

179 

228 

366 

762 

1801 

120,000 

131,959 

16,857,087 

177 

243 

354 

774 

,  1802 

135,000 

77,765 

13,833,574 

180 

236 

376 

791 

"   1803 

60,000 

67,148 

10,211,379 

177 

220 

325 

722 

1804 

100,000 

99.372 

13,282,955 

180 

233 

356 

769 

1805 

120,000 

114,012 

15,035,630 

176 

244 

460 

880 

1806 

120,000 

122,860 

16,664,342 

189 

261 

644 

994 

1807 

120,000 

130,917 

18,400,337 

212 

268 

593 

1,073 

1808 

130,000 

139,605 

19,087,348 

228 

268 

638 

1,134 

f 

1809 

130,000 

144,387 

19,578,468 

947 

286 

674 

1,207 

1810 

145,000 

146,312 

20,397,684 

948 

290 

701 

1,289 

1811 

145,000 

144,762 

21,935,897 

946 

287 

652 

1,226 

1812 

145,000 

144,844 

20,442,149 

242 

286 

652 

1,179 

1818 

140,000 

147,047 

21,212,012 

248 

828 

639 

1,210 

1814 

140,000 

126,414 

23,504,071 

240 

317 

611 

1,168 

.  1816 

70,000 

78,891 

17,032,700 

219 

296 

489 

1,004 

1816 

33,000 

85,196 

13,114,346 

192 

268 

451 

901 

1817 

19,000 

22,944 

7,645,422 

146 

186 

464 

786 

1818 

20,000 

23,026 

6,647,810 

144 

181 

417 

742 

1819 

90,000 

23,280 

6,527,783 

142 

177 

400 

719 

1820 

23,000 

23,986 

6,691,346 

146 

163 

897 

706 

1821 

22,000 

94,937 

6,391,903 

143 

167 

391 

701 

1822 

21,000 

93,806 

6,480,825 

136 

161 

390 

687 

1823 

96,000 

96,314 

6,442,640 

131 

160 

880 

661 

1824 

29,000 

30,609 

6,762,893 

103 

158 

'419 

680 

1826 

99,000 

31,466 

5,983,127 

118 

166 

402 

676 

1826 

90,000 

32,619 

6,136,004 

119 

160 

396 

676 

1827 

90,000 

33,106 

6,125,860 

114 

160 

366 

629 

1828 

80,000 

31,818 

6,395,966 

111 

166 

334 

611 

1829 

30,000 

32,468 

3,878,796 

110 

163 

328 

601 

1880 

99,000 

31,160 

6,594,966 

108 

157 

323 

688 

1831 

82,000 

29.336 

7,221.797 

106 

168 

822 

586 

1882 

27,000 

27,328 

6,045,827 

102 

133 

374 

609 

1833 

27,000 

27,701 

4,803,648 

97 

190 

868 

676 

1834 

27,600 

28,066 

4,716,894 

103 

123 

336 

662 

1836 

26,500 

26,041 

4,434,783 

103 

198 

362 

688 

1836 

33,700 

30.196 

4,689,661 

97 

198 

346 

671 

1837 

84,166 

31,289 

4,980,736 

93 

190 

346 

658 

1838 

84,166 

32,028 

4,960,911 

92 

119 

373 

684 

f  1839 

34,166 

34,867 

6,532,724 

91 

116 

372 

678 

1840 

36,166 

37,665 

6,182,248 

96 

117 

386 

698 

1  1  IMl 

43,000 

41,389 

6,772,969 

99 

112 

894 

606 

1848 

43,000 

43,106 

7,000,442 

93 

116 

403 

612 

1814. 


*  War  of  French  Rerolattoa,  Febmarjr,  1798,  to  March,  1802. 

t  War  with  Franoe,  Apiil^  1803,  to  June,  1815;  with  America,  Jane,  1812,  to  December, 

%  War  with  China. 
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Kmntar 
of 

NiiiBberMnit. 

HimilMr  of  Bhipi* 

Tear. 

8e«MnT0ted. 

5ft 

Una. 

MgHlM. 

OtiMT 

SUpa. 

Total. 

1843 

39,000 

40.2S9 

6,579,960 

96 

118 

399 

613 

1844 

86,000 

38,343 

6,466,019 

97 

122 

401 

6S0 

1845 

40,000 

40,084 

7,344,363 

100 

132 

408 

640 

184« 

40,000 

43,314 

7,920,325 

94 

137 

416 

647. 

1847 

40,500 

44,969 

8,060,985 

95 

143 

425 

663 

1848 

42,000 

43,978 

7,955,001 

95 

139 

448 

682 

1849 

40,000 

39,535 

7,021,724 

96 

143 

451 

690 

1850 

89,000 

39,093 

6,672,588 

93 

137 

429 

659 

1651 

69,000 

38,967 

6,543,255 

94 

138 

418 

650. 

185S 

89,000 

40,451 

6,705,746 

95 

140 

395 

630 

1858 

45,500 

45,885 

7,197,805 

94 

142 

385 

621 

(    1854 

63,500 

61,457 

15,017,591 

91 

135 

390 

616 

•       1856 

70,000 

67,791 

19,590,833 

90 

130 

467 

687 

1856 

76,000 

60,659 

16,568,614 

90 

136 

728 

954 

1857 

48,000 

50,419 

9,962,840 

94 

135 

698 

927 

1856 

... 

••• 

9,878,859 

93 

126 

715 

934 

1859 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Steam  power  was  introduced  in  the  navy  in  1822,  in  1  paddle  tender. 
In  1824  the  number  was  increased  to  3 ;  in  1827  to  4 ;  in  1828  to  6  :  and 
in  that  year  2  paddle  gun-yessels  were  added.     In  1829  there  were  added 

1  paddle  brig,  and  another  paddle  gun-vessel.      In  1831  the  number  was 
increased  to  3  brigs,  3  gnn-vesselsi  and  6  tenders    In  1837  there  were 

2  paddle  steam  firigates  and  25  other  steam  vessels.  In  1838t  30  mail  rackets  . 
were  paddle;  the  brigs,  eun-vessels,  &C.9  with  paddle,  having  also  largdj 
increased,  making  in  all  2  firigates  and  59  other  steam  vessels.  In  1842  were 
were  8  paddle  firigates  and  97  other  paddle  vessels.  In  1845  screw  firigates 
were  first  introduced,  and  in  that  year  there  were  4  screw  and  13  paddle 
firigates,  and  5  screw  and  105  paddle  other  vessels.  In  1848  there  were 
1  screw  ship  of  the  line,  13  screw,  and  14  paddle  firigates,  and  36  screw 
and  121  paddle  other  vessels.  In  1853  there  were  21  screw  shins  of  the 
line,  20  screw,  and  17  paddle  firigates,  and  38  screw  and  98  paddle  other 
vessels.  In  1859  tfiere  were .  M  screw  ships  of  the  line,  33  screw,  and 
9  paddle  firigates,  and  296  screw  and  103  padile  other  vessels. 

•  War  with 
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ABMY. 

'Betum  of  the  number  of  Officers  and  Men^  distinguishing  each  arm  of  the 
Service — Cavalry ^  Infantry ,  Horse  and  Foot  Artillery,  and  Engineers-^ 
annually f  from  1800  to  IS5S,  stating  the  Number  serving  at  Some,  in  the 
Colonies,  and  in  India ;  the  enrolled  Pemioners  and  emoodied  Militia  and 
Volunteers,  and  the  Amount  annually  voted  for  these  Services,  distinguishing 
effective  and  non-effective  Services,  (Colonel  Sykes.)  9th  June,  1859. 
(88,  Sess.  2.) 


Number  of  Offloen  kdA  Men. 

Tear. 

Embodied 
MilttU. 

Yolnnteera. 

Total  Amoottt. 

Home. 

Goloniee. 

India. 

1800 

117,921 

34,353 

17,154 

71,077 

£ 
17,462,613 

1801 

87,571 

69,911 

16,162 

70,647 

•*• 

17,991,019 

1802 

103,549 

75,741 

16,766 

82,902 

... 

12,315,848 

1803 

64,303 

47,070 

15,500 

••• 

463,134 

13,094,708 

1804 

126,110 

41,135 

17,882 

97,939 

449,140 

22,909,830 

1805 

134,401 

50,321 

15,592 

101,451 

429,165 

22,272,051 

1806 

132,625 

64,922 

15,767 

84,550 

420,310 

23,567,715 

1807 

127,108 

83,393 

18,969 

86,056 

406,869 

23,573,641 

1808 

163,652 

71,790 

22,620 

79,126 

413.464 

23,822,542 

1809 

175,833 

65,901 

24,637 

92,411 

200,983 

26,259,487 

1810 

180,189 

63,434 

24,647 

83,351 

209,860 

23,253,555 

1811 

179,136 

60,278 

26,813 

96,097 

209360 

25,677,309 

1812 

188,686 

64,515 

25,161 

88,280 

206,062 

29,932,858 

1813 

195,896 

72,265 

22,422 

82,279 

203,528 

37,482,224 

1814 

198,844 

80,887 

21,999 

78,256 

133,609 

39,110,763 

1815 

130,671 

93,338 

23,104 

23,365 

111,153 

43,256,260 

(1816 

94,971 

70,939 

24,468 

39,097 

74,978 

13,007,227 

♦.  1817 

73,566 

56,261 

23,000 

... 

66,575 

10,158,000 

1818 

66,760 

42,223 

22,564 

... 

68,780 

10,307,483 

1819 

61,232 

39,963 

21,723 

.■• 

61,190 

10,035,127 

1820 

64,426 

36,518 

19,821 

... 

60,740 

10,699,865 

1821 

59,457 

37,267 

19,664 

... 

61,880 

9,980.340 

1822 

46,287 

36,343 

21,148 

... 

60,950 

9,076,252 

1823 

42,800 

33,880 

23,952 

... 

62.970 

8,783,300 

1824 

45,412 

36,489 

21,080 

... 

63,300 

8,942,870 

1825 

44,722 

37,210 

23,366 

••* 

62,660 

9,327,119 

1826 

53,524 

38,042 

27,338 

... 

62,050 

9,504,713 

1827 

58,342 

39,024 

27,260 

••• 

61,500 

9,844,476 

1828 

59,082 

40,014 

25,115 

••• 

44,964 

9,477,890 

1829 

54,817 

43,040 

20,155 

... 

44,766 

9,288,069 

1830 

50,856 

39,470 

20,155 

... 

34,614 

8,851,048 

1831 

45,490 

51,160 

21,006 

••• 

46,664 

8,800,425 

4832 

59,399 

38,140 

20,156 

... 

51,821 

8,399,700 

1833 

57,306 

39,924 

20,156 

... 

46,653 

8,364,576 

1834 

52,859 

86,215 

20,156 

••• 

19,493 

8,028,996 

1835 

50,192 

39,137 

20,156 

... 

19,365 

8,1J50,889 

1836 

50,235 

40,846 

20,156 

... 

19,287 

7,940,189 

1837 

50,808 

38,441 

20,156 

... 

19,209 

8,330,325 

1838 

56,478 

44,625 

20,158 

... 

14,040 

8,463,658 

1839 

51,994 

51,837 

21,007 

... 

14,030 

8,956,896 

1840 

53,378 

49,520 

28,213 

••• 

20,791 

8,874,976 

1841 

51,296 

49,351 

29,630 

,,, 

14,305 

9,113,719 

1842 

54,921 

55,101 

31,067 

•  a. 

14,189 

9,242,791 

1843 

57,154  . 

32,915 

29,179 

... 

16,566 

8,747.137 

1844 

60,465 

48,285 

29,970 

... 

16,716 

8,326,490 

1845 

61,113 

47,378 

29,970 

•  a. 

16,656 

8,530,527 

1846 

66,062 

50,577 

31,101 

•  a. 

16,849 

9,023,675 

*  In  these  three  yean — 1816, 1817, 1818— Britiih  troopi  were  in  France  aa  foUowi  :— 
1816,  31,569;  1817,  28,913;  1818,  21,163. 
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Number  of  Officers  end  Men. 

Tear. 

Embodied 
MilitU. 

Volonteerff. 

Total  Amonnt. 

Home. 

Colonies. 

India. 

1847 

74,144 

44,541 

31,101 

16,597 

£ 
9,448,630 

1848 

96,774 

46,382 

25,422 

•  •• 

16,308 

9,722,608 

1849 

90,012 

44,972 

28,839 

•■• 

14,430 

9,306,684 

1850 

84,125 

44,702 

81,101 

•  •> 

14,281 

8,953,496 

1851 

83,201 

44,847 

32,399 

••• 

14,460 

8,851,884 

1852 

84,258 

45,704 

82,589 

••• 

14,360 

9,021,394 

1853 

86,305 

48,319 

81,143 

*•• 

14,721 

9,635,709 

1854 

98,241 

42,349 

30,284 

.•• 

15,179 

13,798,721 

1855 

120,514 

42,589 

27,672 

67.801 

15,215 

28,670,497 

1856 

168,492 

41,581 

26,918 

68,851 

15,340 

20,249,084 

1857 

98,936 

52,258 

35,242 

32,460 

15,277 

12,493,235 

1858 

77,860 

41,296 

93,428 

21,778 

15,122 

11,577,755 

ABMY  REGIMENTAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Return  in  detail  of  the  Charge  of  the  Regimental  Establishment  of  the  Land 
Forces  at  home  atid  abroad.  (Mr.  WUliam  Williams.)  I5th  April, 
1858.     (178.) 

The  regimental  establishments  of  her  Majesty's  forces^  from  the  1st  April, 
1858,  to  the  31st  March,  1859,  consisted  of  3  regiments  of  the  Life  Guards, 
one  of  which  a  royal  regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  of  33  officers,  54  jion- 
commissioned  officers,  351  rank  and  file,  or  438  of  all  ranks,  and  275  horses 
each,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  29,00021  each.  1  regiment  of  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  of  44  officers,  90  non-commissioned  officers,  1,426  rank  and  file, 
or  1,560  of  all  ranks,  and  1,200  horses,  the  cost  of  which  was  63,0002. 
Another  regiment  of  Royal  Horse  Artillery  in  India,  of  810  all  ranks,  and 
680  horses;  and  18  regiments  of  dragoon  guards  and  dragoons,  11  of 
which  in  India ;  the  home  consisting  of  34  officers,  49  non-commissioned 
officers,  677  rank  and  file,  or  660  all  ranks,  and  428  horses :  total  cost, 
28,6422.  The  Indian  regiments  consisting  of  791  all  ranks,  and  703  horses. 
There  were  two  regiments  of  artillery,  one  of  which  in  India.  The  home 
regiment  consisted  of  652  officers,  1,170  non-commissioned  officers,  14,802 
rank  and  file,  or  16,624  all  ranks,  and  2,546  horses.  The  cost  of  this  regi* 
ment  waB  619,6792!.  There  were,  also,  1  riding-house  troop.  Invalid 
Artillery,  and  a  corps  of  Royal  Enmneers,  consisting  of  367  officers,  301 
non-commissioned  officers,  3,000  rank  and  file,  or  3,668  all  ranks,  and  120 
horses;  the  cost  of  which  was  184,9722.  The  Military  Train  consisted  of 
1,492  all  ranks;  cost,  67,42621  The  Grenadier  Guards,  2,694  all  ranks; 
cost,  99,7202.  The  Coldstream  Guards,  1,797  all  ranks;  cost,  67,0552. 
The  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  1,809  all  ranks ;  cost,  67,3492.  There  were 
99  regiments  of  infantry,  each  consisting  of  46  officers,  81  non-commissioned 
officers,  950  rank  and  file,  1,077  all  ranks :  total  cost,  31,7482.  I5s.  each.  The 
Rifie  Brigade  and  the  Medical  Staff  Corps  costs  the  same  sum.  There 
were  3  West  India  regiments,  consisting  of  1,140  each,  all  ranks,  at  a  cost 
of  35,0002,  each.  And  there  were  some  Colonial  Corps,  viz. — the  Royal 
Newfoundland  Companies,  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  Ceylon  Invalids,  Cape 
Corps  of  Mounted  Riflemen,  Koyal  Malta  Fencibles,  Royal  Canadian  Rifle 
Regiment,  St^  Helena  Regiment,  Gold  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  Falkland 
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Island  Company^  African  Artillerymen,  and  Gtin  Lascars,  Hong  Eong. 
There  were  in  all,  9,243  officers,  16,319  non-commissioned  officers, 
trumpeters,  and  drommers,  196,676  rank  and  file,  222,238  all  ranks,  and 
22,825  horses.  The  pay  and  daily  allowances  amounted  to  3,762,174L ; 
the  annual  allowances  to  field  officers,  captains,  and  riding-masters,  and 
allowances  for  farrienr,  93,0242L;  agency,  34,5722.;  clothi^  371,343/L: 
total,  deducting  1,225^  paid  by  the  Australian  colonies,  4,259,888^ 


HAVT. 

Betum$  of  the  number  of  Steam  Ships  and  VeeeeU  added  to  the  Navy  in  (he 
year  1848,  and  each  eubsequeni  year  ;  and  of  Ike  number  of  Steam  Ships 
and  Vessels  m  the  Navy^  afioaty  or  buildina,  or  converting,  cntiulet  Jaamary, 
1859.    (Sir  Charles  Wood.)    11th  February,  1859.    (65.) 

The  number  of  steam  vessels  added  to  the  navy  in  1848,  was  4 ;  in  1849, 
10;  in  1850,  6;  in  1851,  6;  in  1852,  5;  in  1853,  9;  in  1854,  49;  in 
1855,  87;  in  1856,  148,  of  which  123  were  purchased;  in  1857,  15;  and 
in  1858, 15. 

The  steam  navy  on  the  ^(«t  January,  1859,  consisted  of  463  vessels,  viz., 
319  screw  and  112  paddle  afloat,  and  32  screw  building  or  converting. 
Of  these,  49  were  ships  of  the  line,  34  frigates,  9  block-»iips,  4  mortar- 
ships,  82  corvettes  ana  sloops,  27  small  vessels,  26  gun-vessels,  162  gun- 
boats, 8  floating  batteries,  42  tenders,  15  troop  and  store  ships,  and  5 
yachts. 

SLAVE  TBADB  (CUBA). 

jRetum  of  her  Majesties  Ships  and  Vessels  employed  on  the  coast  of  Cuba 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  from  Sth  June,  1857.  (Sir  Greorge 
Brooke  FechelL)    22nd  June,  1858.    (410.) 

Thx  vessels  emploved  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  were  the  following: — ^The  ^rocAn^  sailing  vessel ;  tixe  Jasper, 
Forward,  Skipjack,  and  Jaseur  steam  gunboats;  Basilisk  and  Buzzard 
steam  vessels. 


ABMT. 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  General  and  other  Oncers  holding  Staff 

Appointments  in  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland;  spedfymg  the  number  wm 

belong,  or  who,  being  now  on  haJf^y,  have  belonged,  to  her  Majesbfs  Foot 

Guards  and  Infantry  of  the  Line.    (Sir  John  Trelawny.)    5th  July, 

1859.    (205,  Sess.  2.) 

Thb  number  of  general  and  other  officers  holding  staff  appointments  who 

belong,  or  who,  being  now  on  half-pay,  have  belonged  to  h^  Majestv's 

infantry  of  the  line,  was  as  follows : — General  officers :    2  foot  guards, 

16  infantry  of  the  line,  and  4  upon  half-pay.    Colonels :  1  foot  guards, 

20  in&ntry  of  the  line,  and  4  upon  half-pay.   Lieutenant-Colonels :  3  foot 

giards,  and  8  infantry  of  the  line.   Majors :  2  foot  guards,  12  infantrv  of 
e  line.   Captains:  4  foot  euards,  and  19  infSEmtry  of  the  line,   ^d  subal- 
tern officers,  1  infantry  of  the  line. 
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EDUCATION, 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  to  the  Queen^e 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Councilyfor  the  year  1858. 

Thb  statements  which  we  have  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  are  co-extensive 
with  the  distribation  of  the  parliamentary  grant  This  fund  is  expended 
bjj'  us  only  in  the  way  of  subsidy  to  voluntary  applicants  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  set  forth  in  our  ramutes.  We  are  not  able,  therefore,  to 
give  a  complete  report  of  elementary  education  in  any  part  of  this  island* 
We  are  presenting  your  Majesty  with  information  relating  to  one-third, 
probably,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  receiving  such 
education  in  schools  confined  to  the  labouring  classes.  The  schools  which 
are  visited  by  your  Majesty's  inspectors  are  grouped  into  classes  according 
to  the  religious  congregations,  or  educational  societies,  with  which  they  are 
connected ;  and,  unfavourable  as  such  an  arrangement  necessarily  must  be 
for  purely  administrative  purposes,  it  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  we 
receive  reports  from  several  witnesses  acting  quite  independently  of  each  ^ 
other  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  inspector  of  schools  connected 
with  the  Established  Church;  the  Inspector  of  schools  organisced  on  the 
British  system ;  the  inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  schools ;  the  inspector  of 
workhouse  schools — severally  traverse  the  same  ground  in  every  county 
of  England  and  Wales;  while  in  Scotland  four  inspectors  are,  in  like 
manner,  everywhere  crossinff  each  other,  those,  namely,  who  visit  the 
schools  of  the  Established,  of  Uie  Free,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  churches. 

Fifty-four  inspectors,  including  twenty  assistant  inspectors,  were  em- 
ployed in  visiting  schools,  and  m  holding  examinations,  during  the  past 
year*  They  visited  during  that  period  9,384  daily  schools,  or  departments 
of  such  schools,  under  separate  teachers.  They  found  present  in  them 
821,744  scholars;  5,495  certificated  teachers;  and  13,281  apprenticed 
teachers.  They  also  visited  38  separate  training  colleges,  occupied  by 
2,709  students  in  preparation  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  or  school* 
mistress.  In  December  last,  these  students,  and  2,087  other  candidates 
were  simultaneously  examined  for  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
years  of  their  training,  or  for  admission,  or  for  certificates  as  acting 
teachers.  The  inspectors  also  visited  539  schools  for  pauper  children, 
containing  47,527  inmates,^  and  118  reformatory,  ragged,  or  industrial 
schools,  containing  7,793  inmates.*  These  numbers  came  under  actual 
review,  and  were  tne  subject  of  separate  reports,  within  the  period  to  which 
our  present  statement  refers. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  expenditure  of  the  parliamentary  grants 
during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  entire  period  since  1839: — The  expendi- 
ture from  educational  grants  from  1839  to  the  31st  December,  1858,  was 
3,655,068^. ;  viz.,  in  buiming,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing  elementary 
schools,  913,450/1 ;  in  building,  emargin^,  repairing,  and  fumismng  normal 
or  training  colleges,  169,2957. ;  in  providing  bookis,  maps,  and  (Sagrams, 

*  143  workbonae  schools  and  1  iodostrial  school  were  inspected  more  than  once  within  the 
year.  The  number  47,527  includes  all  the  children  who  were  present  on  each  occasion,  and 
therefore  needs  to  be  reduced  bv  some  allowance  for  the  same  children  found  at  each  repeated 
▼isit.    This  is  not  the  case  with  the  number  821.744  in  daily  schools. 
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30,991 ;  in  providing  scientific  apparatus,  3,930^  ;  in  augmenting  salaries 
of  certificated  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  349,842L;  in  paying 
salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  23,7712. ;  in  paying  stipends  of  ^upil  teacners 
and  gratuities  for  their  special  instruction,  1,236,793(1 ;  in  capitation  grants, 
125,048/. ;  in  annual  grants  to  training  college,  328,3662. ;  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools,  57,442Z. ;  pensions,  2,3852. ;  inspection,  314,577/1 ; 
administration  (office  in  London),  83,868 /i ;  poundage  on  post-office  orders, 
9,632/.;  agency  for  grants  of  books,  maps,  &c.,  5,678/L  Of  this  sum, 
2,385,427 r were  given  to  schools  connected  virith  the  Church  of  England; 
324,985/.  to  schools  connected  virith  ihe  British  and  Foreign  School  Society; 
173,570/.  to  Wesleyan  schools  ;  129,891/.  to  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Great 
Britain;  117,870/.  to  parochial  union  schools;  232,961/.  to  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland;  185,877/.  to  schools 
connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  18,903/.  to  schools  connected 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland;  212/.  to  other  schools ;  83,868/L 
administration ;  and  1,500/.  transferred,  under  head  of  scientific  apparatus, 
to  account  of  Department  of  Science  and  Art 

In  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1858,  the  sum  granted  was  668,873/L, 
showing  an  increase  of  111,117/.  as  compared  with  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1857* 

We  proceed  to  state  how  much  has  been  effected  by  means  of  this  outlay 
under  each  of  its  several  heads. «  The  subdivisions  point  to  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  administration  of  this  vote.  It  has  never  been  granted  to 
meet  the  general  expenses  of  schools ;  but  has  always  been  appropriated 
to  certain  specific  objects,  so  that  the  schools  which,  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  obtain  the  largest  share  of  aid,  must,  of  necessity,  be  those  in  which 
the  means  requisite  to  secure  efficiency  have  been  the  most  amply  pro- 
vided ;  «.  ^.,  a  substantial  and  convenient  fabric ;  well-arranged  furniture ; 
a  liberal  supply  of  books,  maps,  and  apparatus ;  a  trained  teacher ;  well- 
conducted  and  intelligent  assistsmts ;  and  a  regular  attendance  of  scholars, 
are  among  the  principal  characteristics  of  a  good  school,  and  may,  singly 
or  together,  be  the  object  of  a  grant.  Appropriate  conditions  are  annexed 
to  each  grant,  and  the  fulfilment  of  them  is  ascertained  by  inspection.  If, 
therefore,  a  school  obtains  a  series  of  grants  under  each  of  these  heads,  it 
cannot  be  an  inefficient  institution,  and  the  proportion  of  public  aid  becomes 
a  self-adjusting  measure  of  excellence. 

1.  Building. — ^The  grants  paid  for  building,  enlarging,  or  improving  the 
&bric8  of  elementary  schools  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  140,826/.  8«.  Sd.; 
the  sum  voluntarily  subscribed,  to  218,968/.  28.  Id. ;  the  number  of  school- 
rooms built,  was  376 ;  enlarged  or  improved,  287 ;  teachers'  residences 
built,  198 ;  the  number  of  children  provided  with  additional  accommoda- 
tion {exclusively  of  schools  improved,  but  not  extended)  59,664.  The 
further  sum  of  10,388/.  10^.  6(2.  was  granted  to  meet  subscriptions  of 
13,999/.  I6s.  2(2.,  for  expenditure  upon  the  premises  of  training  colleges. 
During  the  year  there  were  built  284  school-houses  connected  with  the 
National  or  Church  of  England  schools,  8  connected  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  schools,  39  with  the  Wesleyan  schools,  21  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  20  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  schools,  2  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  schools,  and  1  wi&  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land schools.  The  total  sum  granted  for  building  school-houses,  from  1839 
to  1857,  was  772,623/, ;  the  total  sum  subscribedl)y  promoters,  1,820,715/., 
giving  a  total  amount  expended  of  2^93^338.     During  the  year  1858  the 
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grants  for  building  were  140^826^ ;  the  apount  sabscribed,  218^9682. :  total 
amount  expended,  359,795^ 

2.  Booh,  Maps,  Diagrama,  and  Apparatus. — The  total  value  of  the  works 
procured  through  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  amounts  to 
19,1082.  8«.  8d;  which  amount  is  thus  made  up: --Grants  from  parlia- 
mentary vote,  5,403^  15^.  4(2. ;  local  contributions,  13,704/.  13«.  Ad. :  total, 
19,108/.  %s.  8(2.  This  sum,  as  compared  with  the  retail  price,  represents  a 
reduction  of  more  than  40  per  cent,  which  is  effected  by  collecting  the 
applications  from  separate  schools  into  wholesale  orders,  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  about  twice  a  month  to  the  publishing  firms.  The  orders 
are  not  issued  until  the  applicants  have  remitted  their  own  proportion  of  the 
cost  They  receive  the  works  from  the  agents  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  it  is  the  Committee  of  Council  which  settles  with  the  publishers  for  the 
entire  cost,  adding  from  the  parliamentary  grant  that  portion  of  the  reduced 
price  which  is  not  contributed  by  the  applicants. 

3.  Certificated  Teachers,  Apprenticed  Teachers,  Capitation. — The  first 
outlay  on  elementary  education  bein^  assisted  by  means  of  the  preceding 
grants,  the  current  annual  expenses  of  schools  are  relieved  by  augmenting 
the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  by  providing  stipends 
for  younger  teachers  apprenticed  to  them,  and  by  an  allowance  (capitation) 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  per  head  on  the  scholars  whose  attendance  is 
sufficiently  regular.  The  total  number  of  certificated  teachers  actually  em- 
ployed in  teaching  on  the  31st  December,  1858,  was  5,888,  viz.  3,568  males 
and,  2,320  females.  There  were  also  243  assistant  teachers,  viz.  184  males  and 
59  females;  and  14,024  pupil-teachers,  viz.  7,673  males  and  6,351  females. 
Denominationally,  there  were  3,838  certificated  teachers,  145  assistant 
teachers,  and  8,658  pupil-teachers  connected  with  Church  of  England 
schools;  562  certificated  teachers,  38  assistant  teachers,  and  1,769  pupil- 
teachers  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  285  cer- 
tificated teachers,  3  assistant  teachers,  and  711  pupil-teachers  connected  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists'  schools ;  254  certificated  teachers,  10  assistant 
teachevs,  and  780  pupil-teachers  with  the  Roman  Catholic  schools;  108 
pupil-teachers  connected  with  the  parochial  unions;  514  certificated 
teachers,  32  assistant  teachers,  and  1,028  pupil-teachers  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  schools;  376  certificated  teachers,  14 
assistant  teachers,  and  832  pupil-teachers  connected  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  schools ;  and  59  certificated  teachers,  1  assistant  teacher,  and 
138  pupil-teachers  connected  with  the  Episcoiml  Church  of  Scotland  schools. 
During  the  year  1858,  3,513  teachers  were  aided  by  capitation  grants  with 
the  sum  of  49,5232.  The  total  number  of  scholars  on  whom  grants  were 
allowed  was  193,492,  and  in  average  attendance  505,344.  The  centesimal 
proportion  of  scholars  on  whom  grants  have  been  allowed  to  number  of 
scholars  in  average  attendance  was  38*68.  Capitation  grants  are  allowed 
on  account  of  those  children  who  have  attended  school  during  176  days  in 
the  year,  and  who  pay  school  fees  of  not  less  than  Id.  nor  more  than  4(2.  per 
week. 

4.  Training  Colleaes. — There  are  36  of  these  institutions  under  inspection. 
The  premises,  which  generally  include  from  two  to  five  acres  of  land,  have 
cost  378,3502.,  in  which  amount  is  included  118,5142.  from  the  parlia- 
mentary grant.  The  number  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  year  1858  was 
2,7092.  During  the  year  1858,  we  paid  from  the  parliamentary  grant  th^ 
sum  of  49,0772.  in  exhibitions  for  the  maintenance  of  individual  students, 
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the  sum  of  21^0122.  17«.  7cL  to  the  treasurers  of  the  colleges,  in  proportion 
to  the  merits  of  the  examination  passed  by  the  inmates  at  the  end  of  each 
year  of  their  training ;  and  1,392^  in  aid  of  the«alaries  of  special  lecturers ; 
making  a  total  of  71,4812.  17<.  7(2.  The  great  cost  of  these  institutions,  and 
the  important  place  which  they  hold  in  the  present  system,  has  occupied  our 
careful  attention.  The  best  of  the  pupil-teachers  proceed  to  them  for  pro- 
fessional training ;  remain  in  them,  with  public  exhibitions,  for  two  years  as 
Queen's  scholars;  quit  them  to  become  certificated  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  and,  in  that  character,  prepare  other  apprentices  to  run 
the  same  course.  It  deserves  to  be  carefully  considered  what  number  of 
colleges  may  ultimately  be  required,  and  how  nearly  we  have  reached  that 
number.  If  3,000,000  children  ought  at  this  time  to  be  found  in  schools 
of  the  same  class  as  those  which  are  under  inspection — and  this  number 
approximates,  probably,  to  the  true  one,  after  deducting,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  proportion  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
allowing  for  the  growth  of  population  since  1851— and  if  one  certificated 
teacher  be  allowed  for  every  100  children,  there  is  occupation  for  30,000 
such  teachers,  supposing  none  other  be  employed.  At  present  the  number 
of  certificated  teachers  employed  in  schools  under  inspection  is  about  6,000, 
and  we  are  nearly  in  a  position  to  augment  this  body  at  the  rate  of  1,500 
per  annum,  having  now  almost  3,000  students  in  training,  of  whom  half 
may  be  sent  out  in  each  year  as  teachers,  and  in  place  of  whom  an  equal 
number  of  Queen's  scholars  are  ready  to  be  admitted.  At  this  rate,  we 
should  make  up  the  number  of  30,000  certificated  teachers  in  16  years  from 
the  present  time,  if  we  had  no  losses  to  allow  for.  The  present  system  has 
been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  to  afford  sufficient  data  for  a  trustworthy 
estimate  of  this  allowance.  Five  per  cent  has  been  assumed  for  it,  on  da^ 
derived  firom  Prussia.  Of  this  five  per  cent  more  than  three  per  cent  is 
allowed  for  the  average  rate  of  deaths,  and  for  8U{>erannuation  at  the 
age  of  65,  leaving  less  than  two  per  cent  for  earlier  failure  of  health,  and 
for  voluntary  changes  of  profession.  But  it  is  very  doubtftil  how  &r 
statistics  derived  from  Prussia,  and  confined  (apparentiy)  to  males,  apply  to 
a  body  containing  more  than  39  per  cent  of  females,  and  to  the  more  inde- 
pendent condition  of  British  society.  If  five  per  cent  approach  to  a  just 
estimate,  the  present  provision  for  training  teachers  ought  not  to  be  greatiy 
extended;  and  we  think  that,  in  the  absence  of  further  information,  it  is 
not  advisable  at  present  to  add  materially  to  the  number  of  colleges  already 
existing  or  proposed.  It  is  true  that,  for  several  years  to  come,  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  an  over-supply  of  teachers,  although  the  number  of  colleges 
were  greatly  augmented,  oecause  the  body  of  certificated  teachers  is  still  in 
process  of  formation,  and  not  of  maintenance  at  its  proper  number.  But  the 
permanent  provision  for  training  ought  not  to  exceed  tne  ultimate  permanent 
demand  for  trained  teachers. 

Although  the  maximum  extent  of  the  training  colleges  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  maximum  number  of  pupil-teachers,  yet  the  latter  must 
not  be  wholly  measured  by  the  former. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  pnpil^teachers 
should  become  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  The  pupil-teachers 
form  the  natural  source  from  which  to  draw  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses, but  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  improvement  of  schools  is 
not  confined  to  the  future.  The  pupil-teachers  are  selected  at  the  age  of 
13 ;  and  if,  after  serving  daily  as  assistants  in  school  until  the  age  of  18,  at 
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an  average  allowance  f]X)m  the  ^rllamentarj  grant  of  ISl  per  atinom 
(about  58,  lOdL  per  week),  they  quit  the  profession  of  teacher  at  the  end  of 
their  apprenticeship,  thenceforth  carrying  a  good  education  and  regular 
habits  into  other  walks  of  life,  no  loss  to  Sie  public  is  incurred  upon  menu 
The  admission  to  exhibitions  at  the  training  colleges  is  by  competition 
among  all  the  apprentices  who  have  completed  their  service;  and  it  is 
highly  desirable,  tor  the  sake  of  the  efficiency  of  the  future  class  of  teachers, 
that  those  apprentices  who,  at  the  age  for  choicei,  wish  to  follow  some  oth^ 
calling,  should  be  freely  allowed  to  do  so,  and  that,  among  those  who 
determine  to  persevere,  the  number  of  candidates  for  exliibitions  should 
exceed  the  number  of  vacancies.  Calculations  which  have  been  made 
show  that,  out  of  everv  100  pupil-teachers  admitted,  12*68  per  cent  are 
removed  by  death,  failure  of  health,  failure  in  attainments,  misconduct, 
and  other  causes  during  their  apprenticeships;  87 '32  successfully  complete 
their  apprenticeship ;  and  76*02  per  cent  become  candidates  for  Queen's 
scholarships.  The  present  number  of  pupil-teachers  is  now  (May,  1859) 
approaching  15,000,  and  this  number,  according  to  the  preceding  figures, 
is  calculated  to  yield  2,619  who  annually  complete  their  period  of  service 
(five  years),  and  2,280  candidates  for  Queen's  scholarships.  We  have 
entered  with  minuteness  into  these  calculations,  because  not  only  are  the 
apprentices,  the  training  colleges,  and  the  certificated  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, the  heaviest  items  in  the  estimate,  but  the  due  proportion  of  them 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  ultimate  demand  for  teachers,  is  a  question  which 
the  extension  of  the  present  svstem  imperatively  requires  to  be  examined. 
We  shall  pursue  the  inauiry  during  the  present  year. 

By  the  minute  of  Jul v  26,  1858,  we  have  contemplated  the  substitution 
of  trained  (probationary)  teachers  to  a  considerable  extent  ibr  additional 
apprentices ;  by  that  of  May  4,  1859,  we  have  withdrawn  the  extra  allow- 
ance of  pupil-teachers  hitherto  accorded  to  certain  schools,  and  we  have 
fixed  a  maximum  number  (four)  fpr  those  who  may^  be  engaged  to  a  single 
teacher.  We  shall  continue  to  direct  our  attention  to  measures  which 
may  confine  the  growth  of  the  body  within  limits  not  disproportionate  to 
the  needful  supply  of  future  masters  and  mistresses ;  whue,  at  the  same 
time,  we  shall  retain  a  due  regard  to  the  want  of  such  assistance  as  the 
pupil'teachers  afford  in  the  daily  work  of  schools. 

5.  Industrial  Schoob  pursttant  to  the  Acta  17  4*  ^^  ^^^  ^*  ^»  <^ 
20  4r  21  VicL  c  48. — Poor  Law  School8.—Bagaed  Schools.— In  order 
that  our  measures  with  regard  to  this  class  of  schools  may  be  rightly  under* 
stood,  it  is  needful  for  us  to  premise  certain  explanations.  In  proportion 
as  the  growth  of  education  throughout  the  country  has  attracted  greater 
attention  to  the  general  principles  on  which  it  should  be  organized,  a  dis- 
tinction has  established  itself  between  the  schools  which  are  entered  on 
payment  of  fees,  ranging  firom  1<L  to  6(L  per  week,  by  the  children  of 
independent  labourers  or  artisans,  and  the  schools  which  receive  the 
children  of  a  more  dependent  and  neglected  class.  The  law  has  by  degrees 
taken  a  large  proportion  of  this  latter  class  of  children  into  its  keeping. 
The  education  of  pauper  children  foims  part  of  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law ;  and,  with  respect  to  them,  the  principle  of  voluntary 
subscription  is  not  introduced.  But  as  regards  children  who  have  been 
convicted  of  criminal  offences,  or  who  fall  under  any  of  the  legal  definitions 
of  vagrancy,  there  is  a  mixed  system.  Schools  established,  managed,  and 
maintained  by  voluntary  agents  are  certified  (if  for  criminal  chilS^n)  by 
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the  Secretarjr  of  State,  and  (if  for  vagrants)^  by  the  Committee  of  Comicil 
on  Education,  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  above  quoted;  and,  by 
virtue  of  such  certificates,  the  managers  acquire  very  large  powers  for 
detaining,  recapturing,  and  recovering  m>m  piurents  the  cost  of,  tne  children 
whom  Ihev  agree  to  receive  under  magisterial  sentence.  But,  after  the 
common  cuiy  school,  the  workhouse,  the  reformatory,  and  the  industrial 
school  have  each  drawn  off  their  quota,  a  certain  number  of  other  children, 
capable  of  being  defined,  if  at  all,  only  by  negatives,  remain  for  what  are 
called  ragged  schools,  which  are  wholly  voluntary  in  their  character,  and 
offer  gratuitously  a  certain  degree  of  employment,  instruction,  and  religious 
influence  to  the  scholars  who  can  be  brought  to  attend.  The  system  of 
granting  public  certificates  to  industrial  scdiools  and  to  reformatories  was 
introduced  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  many  such  institutions  upon  a 
purely  voluntary  basis,  and  has  been  by  no  means  extended  as  yet  over  the 
whole  number  even  of  those  receiving  public  aid.  We  think  that  it  ought 
gradually  to  prevail  to  this  extent 

The  Committee  of  Council,  in  adapting  its  minutes  to  this  state  of  circum- 
stances, has  pursued  the  following  course: — The  minutes  of  December, 
1846,  contain  provisions,  pursuant  to  which  special  grants  are  offered 
towaras  the  estaolishment  and  maintenance  of  field  gardens  and  workshops 
for  boys ;  and  kitchens,  washhouses,  and  bakehouses  for  girls.  For  such 
establishments  the  Committee  of  Council  offers  to  pay  half  the  rent,  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  raw  material  for  labour,  and  a  certain  allow- 
ance to  the  instructors.  But  at  this  point  we  must  distingubh  between 
industrial  classes  added  to  common  day  schools,  and  schools  of  which 
manual  industry  is  the  main  feature.  We  dismiss  the  former  departments 
from  our  present  consideration  (merely  stating,  that  if  the  schoolmasier  or 
schoolmistress  act  as  industrial  superintendent,  we  allow  2b.  6d.  per  indus- 
tried  scholar,  and  if  separate  industrial  instructors  be  retainea,  6b.  per 
industrial  scholar,  in  adoition  to  our  other  grants  to  the  same  school),  and 
we  confine  the  rest  of  these  remarks  to  mdustrial  schools  properly  so 
called. 

As  early  as  1852,  before  any  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force  upon 
the  subject  had  been  passed,  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  the  day  was 
called  to  the  subject,  and  in  order  to  put  these  schools  upon  somewhat  of  the 
same  footing  as  others  receiving  our  ordinary  grants  for  pupil-teachers  and 
certificated  masters  or  mistresses,  our  predecessors  raisea  the  industrial 
allowance  to  the  sum  of  10b.  per  annum.  In  1854,  the  first  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  School  Acts  were  passed,  viz.,  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict  c  74, 
for  industrial  schools  in  Scotland  only;  and  the  Act  IT  &  18  Vict  c  86, 
for  reformatory  schools  in  Great  Britain.  Hitherto  the  grants  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  had  contemplated  daily  instruction  alone.  It  was  now 
represented  that  instruction,  without  the  offer  of  food,  or  even  of  food  and 
lodging,  would  go  but  a  little  way  towards  reaching  the  special  class  of 
chimren  in  view.  This  consideration  was  felt  to  be  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  because,  whatever  might  be  its  truth,  such  an  offer  had  a 
tendency  to  convert  the  grants  for  education  into  a  supplement  of  the  poor 
rates,  with  none  of  the  safeguards  imposed  by  the  poor  law. 

The  minute  of  June  2,  1856,  followed.  By  that  minute,  the  old  allow- 
ances towards  rent,  tools,  and  raw  materials  were  continued.  But  an 
addition  was  made  equal  to  half  the  salaries  of  the  officers  employed,  with 
a  capitation  grant  of  60b.  per  head  upon  all  those  children  who  were 
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boarded  and  lodged,  bat  not  (under  the  Reformatory  Act)  paid  for  bj  the 
Treasury  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  order  to  guard  - 
the  large  aid  thus  offered  as  far  as  possible  from  abuse,  the  minute  declared 
that  **  no  school  should  be  admissible  which  was  not  industrial  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  unless  its  scholars  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  criminal  and 
abandoned  classes  ;**  and  this  provision  was  subsequently  enforced  by 
reauiring  in  each  instance  a  certificate  from  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
unless  the  establishment  had  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  This  minute  had  not  long  been  in  force  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  raised  the  grants  allowed  by  the  Home  Office  for  con- 
victed children  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  week,  and  assigned  the  inspection  of 
reformatories  certified  under  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict  c.  86,  to  one  only  of  the 
prison  inspectors,  as  his  separate  province,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  take 
their  turn  for  inspection  among  otner  prisons.  Shortly  afterwards  T  August, 
1857),  the  Act  20.&  21  Vict  c  48  was  passed,  extending  to  Englandand 
Wales  provisions  similar  to  those  in  force  for  Scotland  under  the  Act 
17  &  18  Vict  c  74«  This  altered  state  of  finance,  administration,  and 
legislation  led  our  predecessors  to  review  the  minute  of  2nd  June,  1856. 
They  appear  to  have  found  that,  with  the  grants  from  the  Home  Office, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  allowahce  to  the  certified 
reformatories  would  become  extravagant,  upon  the  assumption  that  any 
considerable  part  of  their  maintenance  was  to  proceed  from  voluntary 
sources ;  that  a  twofold  inspection,  and  a  twofold  administration  of  public 
money,  by  separate  departments  of  State  ought  not  to  be  continued;  that 
ihe'^eatest  difficulty  arose  in  defining  the  class  of  children  proper  to  be 
received;  lastly,  that  the  ragged  schools,  which  offered  neither  food  nor 
lodging,  were  practically  excluded  from  assistance. 

The  minute  of  31st  December,  1857,  was  adopted  to  meet  these  circum- 
stances. By  that  minute,  the  reformatories  aided  and  inspected  by  the 
Home  Office  were  wholly  remitted  to  that  department..  The  remaining 
institutions  of  the  same  class  were  divided  into  two  ^oups :  those  certifi^ 
under  the  Acts  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74,  and  20  and  21  Vict  c.  48,  and  those 
not  certified.  Both  groups  equally  might  receive,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  allowances  for  rent,  tools,  and  5s.  per  industrial  scholar ;  but  the  certi- 
fied group,  in  addition  to  these  grants,  might  also  receive  at  the  rate  of  52. 
Esr  annum  for  every  child  whom  they  admitted  under  magisterial  sentence, 
y  this  arrangement,  the  heavier  grants  were  confined  to  that  class  of 
children  about  the  propriety  of  whose  admission  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt;  a  measure  ot  aid,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  was  extended  to  all 
those  institutions  which. aim  at  the  same  objects  as  those  contemplated  by 
the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Acts,  including  such  of  the  ragged  schools 
as  are  industrially  organized;  and  a  great  inducement  was  held  out  to  the 
managers  of  all  such  institutions  to  procure  certificates  for  them,  and  to 
bring  them  within  the  action  of  the  law.  We  have  already  granted  certifi-^ 
cates  to  13  such  institutions.  We  have  made  no  alteration  in  the  minute  of 
31st  December,  1857,  beyond  raising  ^the  allowance  for  sentenced  children 
firom  5L  to  IL  10s.  per  annum.  ^ 

6.  Pensions. — The  pensioners  must  have  served  for  fiflteen  years  in  school, 
and  their  schools  must  have  been,  during  seven  of  those  years,  under  inspec- 
tion. Age  j^  infirmibr  is  a  condition  of  every  pension  (302.  per  annum  being 
the  maxintttm  for  an  elementary  teacher),  and  the  pension  may  be  withdrawn 
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on  proof  of  miscondact,  or  of  sufficient  means  of  livelihood  from  other 
sources.  These  pensions  are  not  offered  as  a  general  provision  for  teachers^ 
but  as  a  form  of  aid  to  a  limited  number  of  schools,  in  order  to  &cilitate  the 
appointment  of  competent  successors  in  the  place  of  meritorious  but  disabled 
teachers,  whose  removal  may,,  bv  such  assistance,  be  effected  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  their  claims.  The  number  of  pensioners  at  present  is 
twenty-six,  and  eight  have  received  gratuities  (not  to  be  renewed)  on 
retirement.  The  maximum  annual  charge  under  this  head  is  never  to 
exceed  6,000^  per  annum. 

7.  Estahlishment — We  have  only  to  notice,  under  this  head,  that  inspection 
is  the  keystone  of  the  present  system ;  and  that  the  increase  of  this  service 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  economical  check  upon  the  rest  of  the  expenditure, 
which,  wiwout  such  supervision,  could  not  be  made  dependent  upon  proper 
conditions.  Our  present  staff  enabled  us  to  visit  6,641  daily  schools  during 
the  past  year,  t.e.,  entire  establishments,  comprising,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  9,384  departments  under  separate  teachers.  But  8,461  such  entire 
establishments  were  liable  to  inspection  in  the  same  period,  and,  had  they 
also  been  visited,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  number  of  children  who 
would  have  passed  under  review. would  have  been  more  than  934,000, 
instead  of  821,744.  All  schools  which  receive  grants  for  any  purpose 
become  thereby  liable  to  inspection ;  but  those  only  which  apply  for  grants 
annually  renewable  (stipends  of  ap^entices,  augmentation,  capitation)  are 
sure  of  being  annually  mspected.  These  latter  constitute  engagements  for 
which  we  must  make  provision.  The  others  are  visited  in  such  intervals 
as  these  engagements  leave  unoccupied.  The  improvement  of  schools  is 
represented  by  the  increasing  numoer  of  those  which  are  in  receipt  of 
annual  grants;  and,  therefore,  we  think  it  to  be  very  important  that  the 
number  of  your  Majestv's  inspectors  should  always  extend  beyond  the 
immediate  demands  of  tnose  schools  which  are  for  the  time  in  receipt  of 
annual  grants,  so  as  to  stimulate  towards  the  same  standard  the  rest  of  the 
schools  Siat  are  liable  to  inspection.  The  minutes  of  the  year  provide  for 
the  extension  of  schools  in  small  rural  parishes,  by  allowing  mixed  schools 
and  night  schools  under  mistresses  in  parishes  where  the  population  exceeds 
600  to  receive  capitation  grants,  by  improving  the  status  ot  pupil-teachers, 
and  granting  a  stipend  of  25/.  per  annum  to  male  and  20h  to  female 
teachers,  during  tlie  probationary  period  of  two  years  following  the  date  at 
which  they  have  passed  the  examination.  Minutes  were  also  made  on  the 
4th  May,  1859,  reducing  the  grant  in  aid  towards  building  schools  from  6& 
for  every  square  foot  to  4«.,  besides  lOOt  for  each  teacher's  residence.  And 
measm-es  have  been  taken  to  direct  increased  attention  to  the  instruction  in 
domestic  industry  of  candidates  under  preparation  for  the  office  of  school- 
mistress. Female  apprentices  must  henceforth  produce  certified  specimens 
of  their  needlework  at  their  annual  examinations. 

ConclusiofL — The  following  table  compiled,  from  Appendix  No.  6,  with 
some  additional  particulars  taken  from  the  last  census,  exhibits  the  local 
distribution. of  the  grant: — 
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SuiocABT  (tinder  Counties)  of  Ezpenditnre  in  Gbants  to  ELEii£NTAltT 
Schools,  in  Gbeat  Britain,  fix)m  Parliamentaht  Votes,  between  Years 
1833  and  1858  inclusive;  with  Population,  distinjguishing  proportions 
in  Town  and  Couotrt,  Density,  Pbopbrty,  and  Share  in  Grant  for 
Education. 


Popnlatioii.* 

Proportion 
per  Cent,  of 
Population  int 

No.  of 
Fersons 

per 
Square 
Mile4 

Real  Property 
aawssed 

tOtl)» 

Property  and 
Inoome  Tax 
per  head  of 

Amount  granted 

lh>mthe 

Pariiamentary 

Fund  for  Education. 

Pr< 
ofG 

iportion 
rants  for 

County. 

1 

1 

Incation 
head  of 
>nlatlon. 

ENGLAND. 

£ 

£       «. 

d. 

£ 

«.     d. 

Bedford        ... 

124,478 

30 

70 

270 

4*54 

16,221     1 

6f 

0 

2     7-2 

Berks           

170,065. 

30 

7.0 

241 

5-74 

21,951     1 

9} 

0 

2    6-9 

Backingham 

163,723 

37 

63 

224 

5-34 

16,387     1 

2 

0 

2     0-0 

Cambridge 

185,405 

31 

69 

226 

6-13 

22,531  15 

^\ 

0 

2     5-1 

Chester        

455,725 

48 

52 

412 

4-52 

87,298  16 

4 

0 

3    9-9 

Cornwall      

355,558 

22 

78 

259 

3-79 

88,522  15 

6f 

0 

2     20 

Cumberland 

195,492 

43 

57 

125 

4-92 

23,440     3 

2f 

0 

2    4-7 

Derby           

296,084 

27 

73 

288 

6-75 

42,792     8 

^\ 

0 

2  10*6 

Deron          

567,098 

45 

55 

218 

4-82 

61,477  10 

5| 

0 

2     2*0 

Dorset          

184,207 

31 

69 

186 

5-27 

28,158  12 

4 

0 

3     0*6 

Durham       

390,997 

42 

58 

399 

4-29 

50,152     1 

5# 

0 

2     6*7 

Essex 

369,318 

26 

74 

222 

5-31 

23,733  14  10 

0 

1     8*4 

Gloucester 

458,805 

55 

45 

364 

4-65 

81,542     1 

7 

0 

3     6*6 

Hants           

405,370 

49 

51 

240 

4-49 

70,529  19 

6f 

0 

3     5-7 

Hereford      

115,489 

25 

75 

138 

7-06 

15,052  15 

10 

0 

2    7*2 

Hertford       

167,298 

24 

76 

274 

6-20 

24,705     0 

84 

0 

2  11*4 

Huntingdon 

64,183 

25 

75 

178 

6-07 

6,888  18 

Of 

0 

2     1-7 

Kent 

615,766 

59 

41 

375 

511 

85,465  10 

Hi 

0 

2     9*8 

Lancaster     

2,031,236 

66 

34 

1,064 

4-25 

331,447     9 

lU 

0 

8    31 

Leicester      

230,308 

39 

61 

287 

5-92 

25.952  13 

n 

0 

2    3*0 

Lincoln        

407,222 

26 

74 

146 

7-39 

39,503     7 

6i 

0 

1  11*2 

Middlesex    

1,886,576 

93 

7 

6,683 

7-35 

248,369     0 

u 

0 

2     7*5 

Monmouth 

157,418 

28 

72 

272 

4-51 

14,592     8 

4i 

0 

1  10*2 

Norfolk        

442,714 

86 

64 

209 

5-56 

35,671     5 

^\ 

0 

1     7*8 

Northampton 
Northumberland     . . . 

212,380 

28 

72 

216 

6-10 

17,594  13 

5f 

0 

1     7*3 

303,568 

49 

51 

154 

5M4 

31,482     9 

lOi 

0 

2    0*8 

Nottingham 

270,427 

32 

68 

329 

4-43 

28,311     2 

lU 

0 

2     1*1 

Oxford""      

170,439 

32 

68 

231 

5-93 

18,793     5 

dl 

0 

2     2-4 

Rutland       

22,983 

20 

80 

154 

6-97 

2,422  19 

7 

0 

2     1*2 

Salop 

229,341 

32 

68 

178 

6-81 

27,891   10 

3i 

0 

2     51 

Somerset      

443,916 

31 

69 

271 

7  00 

59,526     1 

lot 

0 

2    8*1 

StaflTord        

608,716 

55 

45 

536 

4-65 

96.462  15 

4 

0 

3    00 

Suffolk         

337,915 

29 

71 

228 

5-43 

36,692  15 

6f 

0 

2     2*1 

Surrey          

683,082 

78 

22 

'   910 

5-80 

98,776     7 

U 

0 

2  10-7 

Sussex          

336,844 

53 

47 

230 

533 

41,787  19 

4i 

0 

2     5*7 

Warwick      

475,013 

65 

35 

539 

5-11 

60,120     7 

lOi 

0 

2     6*3 

Westmoreland 

58,287 

25 

75 

77 

600 

5,070  13  \\ 

0 

1     8-8 

Wilts 

254,221 

45 

55 

188 

5-80 

45,010     5 

5i 

0 

3     6*4 

Worcester    

276,926 

32 

68 

375 

5-15 

33,545  14 

3 

0 

2     5*0 

York 

1,797,995 

42 

58 

2,330 

4-65 

321,948  10 

Hi 

0 

3    6*2 

WALES. 

(south.) 

Brecon         

61,474 

) 

( 

86 

3-73 

4,308  19 

n 

0 

1     4*8 

Cardigan      

70,796 

/ 

\ 

102 

3-06 

5,444  14 

Sf 

0 

1     6*4 

Caermarthen 

110,632 

r 

66^ 

117 

8-48 

12,233  12 

If 

0 

2     2-4 

Glamorgan 

231,849 

268 

3-66 

29,128     0 

^i 

0 

2     6-6 

Pembroke    

94,140 

\ 

/ 

149 

3-81 

15,520  15 

lOf 

0 

3     3*5 

Radnor        

24,716 

) 

( 

58 

5-91 

902  13 

6i 

0 

0     8*6 

•  Census,  1851,  pp.  Hi.-iii.  clxviii.,  ccxiii. 
\  Ibid.  pp.  cix.»  cxxii. 

SERIES  CL  X) 


t  Ibid.  pp.  cvi.,  cxxil 
§  Ibid.  pp.  dxx.,  ccxiT. 
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FopolAtioB. 

Proportion 
per  Cent,  of 
Popal«tk»in 

No.  of 
Ferwns 

Ptt>portlonof 
Real  Propertj 

to  the 

Income  Tax 
per  bead 

from  the 

Farltamentaiy 

FondfiM-Edncatibn. 

P. 

ofG 
E<! 

Dportkm 
rrantsflor 

Coontf. 

S 

1 

Incation 
bead  of 
pnlatkm. 

& 

ofPopaltttlon. 

WATiES. 

£ 

£       9.     d. 

£ 

«.     d. 

(north.) 

Anglesey      

57,827 

) 

( 

188 

3-01 

8,854  16     7| 

0 

3     l-O 

CaernarTon 

87,870 

1 

\ 

151 

3-28 

17,833  14     51 

0 

4     0-7 

Denbigh       

92,583 

>22 

78^ 

153 

4-66 

17,788    3     5i 

0 

8  10*1 

Flint.. 

68,156 

1 

235 

5-85 

11,660     9     8 

0 

S     5-0 

Merioneth    

38,843 

\ 

/ 

65 

4-33 

6,779     1     7t 

0 

3     5-8 

Montgomery 

67,335 

) 

I 

89 

5-05 

8,542     2  llf 

0 

2     6-4 

IsLB  OF  Man 

52,387 

.a. 

... 

... 

••• 

12,732  19     9i 

0 

4     8-0 

Channel  Islands  ... 

90,739 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

6,189     7     7i 

0 

1     4-3 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen     

212,032 

43 

57 

108 

2-93 

25,288  13    Oi 

0 

2     4-6 

Argyll          

89,298 

20 

80 

27 

3-17 

8,198  14  llf 

0 

1  10-0 

Ayr 

189,858 

56 

44 

187 

8*20 

21,436     0     71 

0 

2     3-0 

Banff 

54,171 

21 

79 

79 

2-40 

4,856     8     7 

0 

1     9-5 

Berwick       

36,297 

22 

78 

75 

7-32 

4,672  14     5i 

0 

2     6-8 

Bute 

16,608 

50 

50 

97 

2*44 

460  19     3} 
3,016  14  ll} 

0 

0     6-6 

Caithness     

88,709 

25 

75 

54 

1-84 

0 

1     6-6 

Clackmannan 

22,951 

48 

52 

494 

^•61 

1,174  13     9 

0 

1     0-2 

Dumbarton 

45,103 

59 

41 

152 

3-32 

6,308     9     7f 

0 

2     9-5 

Damfiries      

78,123 

33 

67 

69 

3-96 

8,765  12  11 

0 

0  11-5 

Edinburgh 

259,435 

80 

20 

653 

6-35 

50.745     7    0| 

0 

3  10-9 

Elgin 

38,959 

39 

61 

73 

3-07 

8,237  15     1| 

0 

1     7-9 

Fife 

153,546 

50 

50 

805 

3-89 

22,515  13  10 

0 

2     9*3 

Forfar          

191,264 

70 

30 

215 

3-27 

35,913    0    6f 

0 

3     9-0 

Haddington 

36,386 

27 

73 

125 

6-76 

3,047  15     44 

0 

1     8-0 

Inyemess     

96,500 

16 

84 

23 

2*03 

9,891  14  \\\ 

0 

2     0-5 

Kincardine 

34,598 

15 

85 

88 

3-91 

3,368  16     5 

0 

1  11-3 

Kinross         

8,924 

47 

53 

115 

5-46 

1,213    3     2 

0 

2     8-6 

Kirkcudbright 

43,121 

31 

69 

45 

4-46 

5,004  14     34 

0 

2     3-8 

Lanark         

530,169 

77 

23 

537 

403 

67,743  16  11 

0 

2     6-6 

Linlithgow 

30,135 

38 

62 

300 

4-05 

3,152     5     7i 

0 

2     1-1 

Nairn 

9,956 

34 

66 

46 

202 

1,286     2  \(y 

0 

2     7-0 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

62,533 

13 

87 

40 

0-64 

805     4     ^ 

0 

0    3-0 

Peebles         

10,738 

18 

82 

30 

7-28 

576     2     5i 

0 

1     8-7 

Perth           

138,660 

31 

69 

49 

5-09 

27,139  16     1 

0 

3  10-9 

Renfrew       

161,091 

79 

21 

687 

318 

11,261  11     Of 

0 

1     4-7 

Boss  and  Cromarty... 

82,707 

16 

84 

26 

1-85 

6,291  15     6 

0 

1     6-2 

Roxburgh     

51,642 

36 

64 

72 

5-93 

2,431     6  lOi 

0 

0  11-2 

Selkirk        

9,809 

61 

39 

37 

5-38 

1,16Q  11     8 

0 

2     4-3 

Stirling        

86,237 

50 

50 

187 

3-56  • 

7,097  11     7 

0 

1     7-7 

Sutherland 

25,793 

23 

77 

14 

1-53 

3,622  16     74 

0 

2     9-7 

Wigtown      

43,389 

33 

■ 

67 

85 

3-21 

3,596  18  llf 

0 

1     7-8 

These  tables  of  course  afford  only  a  very  rough  and  general  account 
A  careful  examination  of  them  serves  to  show  that  statistical  differences  do 
not  always  explain  the  local  prevalence^  or  failure^  of  a  system  that  depends 
for  its  extension  upon  voluntarv  agents.  The  counties  obtaining  the 
highest  ^ants  present  no  feature  m  common.  But  it  is  not  uninterestm^  to 
find  the  Isle  of  Man  at  the  head  of  them.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  first 
steps  for  the  establishment  of  general  education  were  taken  by  Bishop 
Barrow  in  the  seventeenth,  and  by  Bishop  Wilson  in  the  eighteenth, 
centuries ;  and,  on  the  foundations  thus  laid.  Lord  Auckland,  while  holding 
the  same  see,  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  introducing  the  operations  of 
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the  Committee  of  Council  at  an  early  period.  Apart  from  such  effect  of 
personal  inflaence,  the  island^  like  the  parish  of  Kind's  Sombome,  presents 
many  of  the  obstacles  which  are  elsewhere  held  to  oe  greatest  under  the 
present  system.  But  if  the  counties  obtaining  the  hi^est  proportion  of 
grants  belong  to  no  one  particular  class,  the  case  is  not  me  same  with  those 
obtaining  the  lowest,  wnich  are  all  occupied  by  rural  populations  thinly 
scattered  over  poor  land.  The  present  system  acts  least  in  such  quarters ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  work  is  to  be  accelerated  by  the  Government, 
without  either  superseding  voluntary  local  action,  or  accepting  an  inde- 
finitely low  standard  of  instruction.  We  have,  however,  already  adopted 
certain  measures  with  especial  reference  to  such  quarters,  and  they  will 
continue  to  occupy  our  careful  attention. 

In  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1858  the  inspectors  inspected,  on  account 
of  annual  grants,  5,141  schools,  or  7,646  school-rooms.  There  were  present 
at  examination  725,738  children,  viz.  401,324  boys,  and  324,414  girls; 
and  the  average  attendance  was  672,728  children,  viz.  376,939  ooys, 
and  295,789  gins.  Accommodation  was  provided  at  8  square  feet  per  child 
for  1,012,554  children. 

The  percentage  of  children  on  school  registers  was  as  follows,  as  to  age : — 
Under  four,  5*98 ;  between  four  and  five,  7*07 ;  between  five  and  six,  9*17 ; 
between  six  and  seven,  11*6;  between  seven  and  eight,  12*71 ;  between 
eight  and  nine,  12*12;  between  nine  and  ten,  11*68;  between  ten  and 
eleven,  10*05 ;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  7*92 ;  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  5*86 ;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  3*46  ;  over  fourteen,  2*38. 

The  average  attendance  of  children  was  as  follows:  41^23  per  cent  had 
been  in  school  less  than  one  year ;  22*44  per  cent,  one  year ;  15*29,  two 
years;  9*92,  three  years;  6*03,  four  years;  5*09,  five  years  and  over. 
Of  6,516  schools  visited,  on  account  of  annual  grants,  irrespective  of  infant 
schools,  it  was  found  that  in  4,752  schools  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  taught ; 
in  4,554  the  Catechism;  in  6,163,  reading;  in  6,089,  writing;  in  6,067, 
arithmetic;  in  5,570,  geography;  in  5,044,  grammar;  in  2,902,  history; 
in  505,  music  from  notes ;  and  in  425,  drawing.  The  average  income  per 
scholar  in  attendance,  in  4,690  schools,  having  624,949  scholars  in  at- 
tendance, was  17 s,  6(2.,  and  the  average  expenditure  per  scholar  in 
attendance,  ISs.  6|d  The  income  was  from  endowment,  41,3362.;  from 
school  pence,  228,2122.;  from  voluntary  contributions,  214,5382.;  from 
other  sources,  62,6652.;  total,  546,7502.  The  expenditure  was:  salaries, 
411,1692.;  books  and  apparatus,  39,9102. ;  miscellaneous,  129,0482.;  total, 
580,1282.  Out  of  4,396  schools,  having  754,705  children,  35*12  per  cent 
were  paying  one  penny  and  less  than  twopence;  38*25  per  cent,  two- 
pence and  less  than  threepence;  16*17  per  cent  ^reepence  and  less  than 
fourpence ;  6*86  per  cent  fourpence;  and  3*6  per  cent  over  fourpence. 

The  report  is  dated  24th  May,  1859,  and  signed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  president,  and  the  Right  Hon.  C,  B.  Adderley,  vice-president  of 
the  Conunittee  of  Council  on  Education. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Sixik  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  ike  Committee  of  Council 

on  Education,    , 

Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, — ^The  number  of  square  miles 
surveyed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  past  year  has  been  2,326,  wlule  in  1857 
the  area  was  2,605 ;  the  reduction  having  been  owing  to  an  accidentally 
smaller  staff.  Maps  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  covering  about 
1,238  square  mUes,  having  been  issued  during  the  year ;  and  six  sheets  of  a 
map  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile  have  also  been  published.  In 
Ireland  the  work  of  the  survey  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  preparing  for 
publication  the  one-inch  maps  of  that  country.  Of  these,  23  new  sheets 
nave  been  issued  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  44  sheets  that  have 
been  published.  The  director-general  reports  that  he  has  prepared  small 
explanatory  pamphlets  for  the  new  sheets.  In  the  natural  history  branch  of 
the  survey.  Professor  Huxley  has  re-arranged  and  re-labelled  the  Museum 
collections,  while  3,500  secondary  and  tertiary  specimens  have  been  placed 
in  the  cases.  In  the  palaeontological  section,  Mr.  Salter  has  named,  in 
the  same  period,  4,887  specimens  (of  which  503  are  foreign),  and  placed 
2,000  in  the  museum  cases. 

I%e  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. — This  museum  has  been  visited  by 
24,877  persons  durinc  the  year  1858,  being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  7,000 
on  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Mining  Record  Office, — 173  documents  have  been  added  to  this  office, 
being  an  increase  of  11  on  the  number  added  in  1857.  The  director- 
general  reports  on  the  continued  and  increasing  importance  of  the  Mining 
Kecord  Office  to  all  persons  connected  with  mining  and  metal-working. 
The  statistics  of  minerals  and  metals,  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  m 
1854-6,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hunt,  have  been  printed  in  the  miscellaneous 
statistics  of  tne  Board  of  Trade. 

Government  School  of  Mines. — During  the  last  year,  12  matriculated 
students  attended  this  school,  the  avera^  of  the  eight  years  1851-8  (both 
inclusive)  being  14  ;  while  the  occasionalstudents  have  been  50,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  51.  These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  laboratory 
students,  who  have  been  94  in  the  chemical  and  17  in  the  metallurgical 
laboratory,  against  116  and  21  respectively  in  the  previous  year. 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry. — This  institution  has  been  visited  during  the 
past  year  by  23,638  persons,  in  the  short  hours  in  the  daytime  during  which 
it  is  open  (namely,  11  till  4),  thus  showing  an  increase  on  the  visitors  of 
1857>  who  numbered  19,774.  The  evening  attendance  has  been,  on  the 
nights  of  lectures,  from  7  till  9  o'clock,  9,523,  as  compared  with  8,651  in 
1857.  The  galleries  have  also  been  open  on  two  other  evenings  in  tiie 
week,  from  7  till  half-past  9,  irrespective  of  lectures,  in  compliance  with  a 
suggestion  made  in  our  report  of  last  year.  The  attendance  on  these  nights, 
which  commenced  Oct  11,  has  been  180,  a  small  number  compared  with 
the  success  attending  similar  experiments.  The  total  number  of  visitors 
has  been  33,341 ;  in  1857  they  were  31,611. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — This  society  has  received  its  usual  annual  subsidy 
of  6,0002.  It  has  continued  the  system  of  examinations  of  adults  who  aim 
to  show  their  competence  in  mercantile  knowledge,  which  was  commenced 
in  1857.  An  increase  is  shown  in  the  number  of  the  candidates,  these 
having  been  42,  or  more  than  double  the  number  who  presented  theinselves 
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in  the  previous  year,  while  12  have  received  rewards  of  merit.  The 
society  is  endeavouring  to  extend  its  sphere  of  operations  hj  adopting  a 
system  of  affiliation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by 
which  Dablin  and  provincial  societies  may  enter  into  connection  with  the 
Royal  Dablin  Society  on  terms  of  mntoal  advantage.  It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  organize  a  system  of  competitive  examinations  among  the  students 
of  these  affiliated  societies. 

TTie  Botanic  Gardens  are  reported  to  have  been  visited  by  39,853  per- 
sons during  1858,  bein^  a  slight  decrease  on  the  numbers  of  the  preceaing 
year,  althouj^h  the  gardens  have  been  opened  in  this  period  on  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  in  each  week. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  been  open  for  four  months  only,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  galleries,  to  which  the  collections  had  been  par- 
tially transferred,  having  been  granted  for  the  use  of  the  art  exhibition 
connected  with  the  circulating  museum  collection  belonmng  to  this  depart- 
ment. The  arrangement  of  the  specimens  has  been  lurther  retai*dea  by 
the  damp  condition  of  the  galleries.  The  number  of  visitors  in  the  four 
months  has  been  8,968 ;  which  would  give  a  higher  average  than  that  of 
the  previous  year.  An  extra  grant  of  SOOl.  has  been  made  to  the  museum, 
for  cases,  &c.  The  state  of  the  Museum  prejudices  the  Library,  the 
former  occupying  for  the  present  the  rooms  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  society's  report  gives  the  same  numbers  attending 
the  library  for  the  past  year  as  were  returned  for  the  year  1857.  These 
numbers,  therefore,  show  a  continued  decline  in  the  attendance  at  the 
library.  They  are  exclusive  of  members  of  the  society  and  of  persons 
consulting  parliamentary  papers,  &c.  The  time  appears  to  have  arrived 
when  the  society  should  be  called  upon  to  open  the  library  either  free  or 
at  a  nominal  subscription  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  in  the  evening, 
reserving  the  morning  only  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  society. 

The  success  which  attended  the  School  of  Art  promoted  by  the  effi)rts 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  has  been  very  decided ;  the  local  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  3,147  in  number;  the  receipts  for  admission  and  sale  of 
catalogues  were  1,0722.  2s.  8df. ;  and  in  the  sixty-six  days  during  which 
the  exhibition  was  open,  it  was  visited  by  55,318  persons.  The  society 
opened  the  exhibition  jgratuitously  to  all  parochial  and  charity  schools  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Dublin.  This  exhibition  is  the  most  pronounced 
instance  of  success  resulting  from  the  system  of  circulating  specimens  from 
the  central  museum  at  South  Kensington  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  report  the  total  attendance  at  all  the 
exhibitions,  lectures,  &c.,  during  the  year  1858,  to  be  150,363 ;  the  num- 
bers in  1857  having  been  123,631  persons.  The  society  perseveres,  how- 
ever, in  counting  the  same  person  as  a  separate  individual  on  each  occasion 
of  his  attending  a  lecture. 

Boyal  Zoological  Society. — ^The  number  of  visitors  at  the  gardens  of  this 
society  in  1858  exhibit  a  large  increase  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  a 
result'  which  the  council  attribute  to  the  "  increased  attxaction  which  a 
large  addition  to  their  stock  of  animals  has  enabled  them  to  bring  before 
the  public''  The  visitors  in  1858  were  144,542 ;  in  1857,  127,598,  being 
an  excess  of  16,944  in  favour  of  the  nast  year. 

Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland. — ^Numerous  additions  have  been  made, 
chiefly  by  donations,  to  this  museum  during  the  past  year,  and  the  collec- 
tions have  assumed  an  extent  and  importance  which  makes  any  delay  in 
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the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 
The  laboratory  of  the  museum  has  been  attended  by  twelve  pupils,  all, 
v^ith  one  exception,  students  of  industrial  science.  Many  important  inves- 
tigations have  been  conducted  in  this  department  The  students  of  the 
university  class  of  technology  have  numbered  forty,  being  the  same  as  last 
year. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. — The  numbers  of  visitors  to  this  museum 
for  the  last  two  years  were  as  follow: — 1857,  75,754;  1858,  88,831.  Of 
these  88,831,  2,756  were  admitted  on  students'  days,  on  a  payment  of  ScL 
each  person;  549  were  students  of  the  umversity,  &c.,  and  me  remaining 
85,526  were  admitted  free  on  Saturdays  and  other  public  holidays. 

Local  Schools  and  Institutions  for  Science, — These  may  be  divided  into 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  navigation,  to  which  are  attached,  in  most  cases, 
trade  classes,  and  schools  for  scientific  instruction  only,  or  trade  schools. 
Bv  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  existing  schools  of  navigation  for  1858 
with  the  returns  published  in  last  year's  report,  it  appears  that  the  total 
numbers  on  the  books  have  been,  in  1858,  2,554  against  2,421  in  1857 ; 
and  the  total  fee  receipts,  1,208Z.  17^.  6^(2.  against  9632.  Os.  Sd.  Six 
masters  have  taken  the  navigation  certificate  of  the  department.  Science 
schools  and  classes  ^ave  continued  in  action  at  Bristol;  Birmingham; 
Wigan;  St.  Thomas',  Charter-house,  London;  and  Mr.  Green's  Sailors' 
Home,  Poplar.  The  working  men's  lectures  at  Jermyn  Street  have  also 
been  continued,  and  lectures  on  the  scientific  divisions  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington museum  have  been  given. 

Local  Schools  of  Art  and  Elementary  Drawing. — The  schools  of  art 
have  exhibited  during  the  past  twelvemonth  a  ^eat  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  prosperity.  Tne  healthy  state  of  those  already  established  is  shown 
by  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by  students,  the  total  of  which  was,  in  1857, 
10,495/.  (the  highest  then  known),  while  in  1858  it  was  12,735t  14«.  5JA 
New  schools  have  been  opened  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  at 
Ipswich,  Gloucester  (forming  a  branch  of  the  Cheltenham  school  of  art), 
Uambridge,  Devonport,  Stirung,  Brighton,  Bumlev,  Halifax,  and,  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  St.  George's-in-the-East.  The  school  of  design  of 
the  board  of  manufactures  at  Edinburgh  has  been  brought  into  union  with 
the  department,  and  the  best  results  may  be  fairly  expected  Grom  it.  The 
total  number  of  schools  of  art  now  reaches  78.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  advance  in  the  teaching  among  schools  for  the  poor,  which,  in 
connection  with  schools  of  art,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  new  r^ulations 
attached  to  the  appointment  of  pupil-teachers,  and  secondarily  to  the  pay- 
ments on  the  success  of  poor  children.  The  number  taught  in  connection 
with  schools  of  art  only  were,  in  1857,  28,974,  and  in  1858,  49,955.  In 
the  metropolis  alone  the  number  taught  has  increased  by  nearlv  2,000. 
In  addition  to  the  payment  of  Ss.  to  the  art-master  on  each  child  from  a 
poor  school  who  may  take  a  reward,  a  further  payment  of  2s.  for  every 
drawing  exercise  of  such  a  child,  which  upon  examination  is  marked 
'^  fair,"  is  now  given  by  the  department  The  following  are  the  amounts 
paid  during  last  year  under  these  two  heads : — 3s.  payments  on  rewards, 
2471.  28.;  28.  payments  on  exercises  marked  "fair,"  47 Z.  lOs. 

The  Central  Training  School  for  Art-Masters  and  Mistresses. — The  satis- 
factory increase  in  all  the  classes  reported  last  year  has  continued,  and  the 
department  is  now  able  to  report,  after  the  experience  of  two  years  at  South 
Kensington,  that  the  numbers  in  that  school  greatly  exceecl  those  which 
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attended  it  when  it  was  held  at  Marlborough  House,  and  that  its  efficiency 
both  as  a  training  school  of  art-teachers,  and  as  a  centre  for  art-education, 
has  been  very  much  strengthened*  Upon  the  removal  of  the  school  to 
Kensington,  it  was  apprehended  that  whue  the  training  class  would  suffer 
no  &lling  off,  the  public  students  would,  perhaps,  decrease.  But  after  the 
first  session  these  students  have,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  increased  in 
number.  They  have  been,  during  the  five  sessions  now  reported  on  at  South 
Kensington,  respectively,  107,  172,  223,  261,  and  277  ;  while  the  fees  of 
the  school  have  risen  from  169Z.  4s.  to  5222.  U.  In  the  national  competition 
for  medals  in  1858,  the  central  school  and  district  schools  in  London  were 
successful  in  obtaining  7  medals.  Of  these,  2  were  taken  by  students  in 
the  training  school;  3  by  the  female  school,  Gower  Street;  1  by  St 
Martin's  District  School ;  and  1  by  Finsbury  District  School.  Sixty-seven 
ordinary  bronze  medals  of  the  department  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
Training  School,  20 ;  Female  School,  Gower  Street,  19 ;  St  Martin's,  15  ; 
Finsbury,  7  ;  ^pitalfields,  2 ;  Charterhouse,  2 ;  Lambeth,  2  :  total,  67.  The 
complete  system  of  examination  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  of 
drawing  exercises  has  been  introduced  into  the  London  schools  during  the 
year  1858.  In  the  first  grade,  263  rewards  and  311  elementary  prizes  were 
taken;  in  the  second  grade,  218  rewards  and  2  prize  studentships;  in  the 
third  grade,  67  bronze  medals  and  7  national  medallions  (in  the  distribu- 
tions given  above.) 

Metropolitan  Public  Schools  for  the  Poor. — There  were  62  metropolitan 
public  schools  for  the  poor,  with  9,118  children  taught  In  the  metro- 
politan districts  there  were  as  many  as  10,394  students  under  instruction  in 
art,  and  the  fees  received  in  session  ended  Feb.  28, 1859,  amounted  to  6802. 

SoiUh  Kensington  Museum. — The  high  rate  of  attendance  at  this  museum 
has  been  fully  maintained  during  the  past  year.  A  monthly  average  (^ 
38,000  has  been  maintained,  and  the  total  number  of  visitors  for  the  year 
ending  Slst  December,  1858  has  been  upwards  of  456,288,  of  whom  409,206 
have  attended  on  free  days  and  47,082  on  students'  days.  The  monthly 
average  of  the  year  1855,  the  last  complete  year  at  Marlborough  House, 
was  under  7,000,  and  the  total  attendance  for  the  year  1855,  78,427.  The 
results  obtained  at  South  Kensington  have  proved  that  the  distance  from 
town  is  no  impediment  to  the  usefulness  and  attraction  of  the  museum,  whilst 
the  space  and  cleanliness  of  the  site  have  been  of  the  highest  value. 

Public  Lectures  at  South  Kensington. — The  lectures  delivered  at  South 
Kensington  at  the  expense  of  the  department  are  imdertaken  only  in  view 
of  national  objects.  Hence  they  are  prepared  especially  for,  and  addressed 
to  those  who  are  likely  to  impart  to  others  the  instruction  thus  obtained. 
Teachers  and  students  are  admitted  at  a  nominal  payment,  and  after  they 
have  been  sufficiently  accommodated  the  general  public  are  admitted  on 
payment  of  a  remunerative  fee.  Two  series  of  lectures  have  thus  been 
delivered  in  the  theatre.  The  first  course,  which  was  explanatory  of  the 
objects  of  the  educational  collection  in  the  museum,  was  very  numerously 
attended,  and  was  especially  addressed  to  students  and  masters  of  training 
colleges  and  primary  schools,  for  whose  benefit  the  course  was  chiefly  arranged 
The  second  course  was  addressed  to  teachers  and  students  of  art,  on 
subjects  connected  with  art,  including  three  lectures  on  pottery.      < 

Public  Services  in  connection  with  the  Department — The  instruction  in 
photography  of  the  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  stationed  at  South 
kensington,  has  been  continued  and  largely  extended  during  the  past 
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yean  Men  of  ihe  corps^  who  have  been  so  ismAi,  liave  (leen  sent, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  assist  in  the 
survey  of  the  Turkish  boundary  in  Bessarabia,  and  in  that  of  tiie  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  while  several  have  been  despatched  to  British  Columbia  with 
the  Royal  Engineers  forming  part  of  that  settlement  Some  of  the  results 
of  the  photographic  instruction  referred  to  have  been  given  in  the  interesting 
series  of  photographs  of  Mr.  Newton's  excavations  in  Halicamassus,  in 
those  of  the  towns  and  most  remarkable  edifices  on  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  in  the  views  Isent  home  from  the  force  in  China.  Photographs  from 
Lucknow  of  great  interest,  executed  by  Sappers  trained  in  the  department, 
have  also  been  received.  Photographs  on  the  largest  scale  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson  from  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle,  which, 
with  photographs  from  foreign  collections  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  public, 
will  be  sola  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  price  to  cover  the  cost. 

/Summary.— The  results  of  the  working  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  in  all  its  divisions  for  the  year  1858  show  a  great  increase.on  the  previous 
vear  in  the  attendance  of  the  public  on  the  museums,  schools,  and  lectures. 
The  visitors  to  the  various  museums  and  collections  in  London,  Dublin 
and  Ekiinburgh  under  the  superintendence  of  the  department,  have  been 
875,898,  bein^  an  increase  of  117,923  on  the  previous  year. 

The  principle  of  rendering  the  South  Kensington  Museum  useful  as  far  as 
practicable  to  institutions  affiliated  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
naa  continued  in  action.  Numerous  objects  were  lent  for  exhibition  to 
Aston  Hall,  Birmingham,  and  the  circulating  collection  of  objects  selected 
from  the  Art  Museum  has  been  exhibited  at  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  Limerick, 
Clonmel,  and  Waterford,  and  visited  by  58,189  persons,  showing  an  increase 
of  22,165  on  the  numbers  who  visited  the  collection  in  six  towns  in  1857. 
At  Dublin  it  was  the  means  of  stimulating  the  bringing  together  of  a  large 
number  of  valuable  loans  from  private  sources,  and  upwi^s  of  1,072^  28.  ScL 
was  received  by  voluntary  payments  on  the  occasion. 

The  returns  from  the  science  institutions  and  schools  (including  those  of 
navi^tion),  with  the  attendance  on  public  scientific  lectures,  show  the 
number  of  students  to  have  been  68,212.  The  returns  from  all  the  art 
schools  give  a  total  number  of  79,437  persons  learning  drawing,  being  an 
increase  of  83  per  cent  on  those  of  1857.  The  quality  of  the  instruction 
has  never  been  so  high  as  at  present,  whilst  the  average  cost  of  the  State 
assistance  for  each  person  taught  drawing  is  being  lessened  year  by  year ; 
for  in  1858  it  had  decreased  to  lOs.  1^  each  person;  in  1857  it  was 
13a.  Ifd. ;  while  in  1851,  before  the  present  system  of  the  department  was 
adopted,  it  was  as  high  as  3il  28.  4d.  each  person.  This  estimate  includes 
the  annual  cost  of  the  ornamental  art  museum,  and  all  the  items  chargeable 
on  art-instruction.  Grants  towards  the  purchase  of  examples,  diagrams, 
and  apparatus  for  instruction  in  science  and  art,  have  been  made  on  10 
requisitions  from  science  schools,  89  from  art  schools,  29  from  mechanics' 
and  other  institutions,  and  237  from  public  schools  for  the  poor. 

The  report  is  dated  17th  June,  1859 ;  and  is  signed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  president,  and  C.  B.  Adderley,  vice-president,  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education* 
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WRECKS  AND  CASUALTIES. 


An  Abatrad  of  the  Betums  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  which  occurred  on  and 
near  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1858. 

The  number  of  wrecks  and  strandinss  in  1858  was  869  against  866  in 
1857,  and  837  in  1856;  but  the  nnmber  of  total  losses  under  those  heads 
exhibited  a  decrease,  being  354  in  1858  s^ainst  384  in  1857,  and  368  in 
1856.  The  number  of  total  losses  by  colBsion  was  50  against  53  in  1857, 
and  51  in  1856,  while  the  number  ot  casualties,  involyidg  damage  by  the 
same  cause,  is  251  against  224  in  1857,  and  265  in  1856.  The  new 
Admiralty  regulations  as  to  lights  not  having  taken  effect  until  the  1st 
October  last,  and  many  homeward-bound  vessels  being  yet  unprovided 
with  lights  in  accordance  with  them,  no  conclusion  can  at  present  be  arrived 
at  as  to  the  effect  such  regulations  may  produce  in  reducing  the  number  of 
casualties  by  collision. 

A  more  equal  distribution  of  casualties  around  the  coast  has  resulted  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  southerly  and  westerly  winds  during  the 
past  year,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  usual  having  occurred  on  the 
west  and  Irish  coasts;  the  number  on  these  coasts  ^ing  567  in  1858 
against  459  in  1857.  A  proportionate  decrease  will  be  observable  in  the 
casualties  on  the  ea^t  coast,  which  have  fallen  from  600  in  1857  to  514 
in  1858. 

The  number  of  lives  saved  during  the  year  1858  presents  much  cause 
for  congratulation ;  for  out  of  1,895  lives  in  actual  peril  from  shipwreck, 
340  only  were  lost,  and  1,555  saved.  Of  these  latter,  206  were  saved  by 
life-boats,  and  210  bv  the  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus.  The  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  26  lives  (saved  by  meritonous  individual  exertion), 
were  rescued  by  ships,  steamers,  small  craft,  and  coast-guard  boats,  and 
amounted  to  1,113. 

'  The  latter  number  appears  large  in  comparison  with  the  number  saved 
by  the  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus  and  life-boats ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  services  are  altogether  of  a  different  character ;  that  they 
were  rendered,  for  the  most  part,  in  milder  weather,  and  in  far  less 
dangerous  situations  than  the  service  quoted  above.  The  rocket  and  life- 
boat service  is,  for  the  most  part,  called  into  requisition  when  no  other 
means  of  deliverance  is  at  hand;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  but 
for  this  service,  which  demands  a  great  degree  of  individual  courage  and 
judgment,  nearly  every  one  of  the  number  saved  by  it  would  inevitably 
have  perished,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  large  expense  incurred  in 
maintaining  these  means  for  saving  life  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  has 
been  fully  justified. 

The  Uves  lost  in  the  three  last  years  show  a  gradual  and,  in  the  last  year 
especially,  a  satisfactory  decrease,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  lives 
in  perU,  viz.:-7-In  1856  there  were  2,137  lives  imperilled,  and  521  lives 
lost,  or  at  the  rate  of  24*4  per  cent  In  1857,  there  were  2,200  lives 
imperilled,  and  532  lives  lost,  or  24 '2  per  cent ;  and  in  1858,  there  were 
1,895  lives  imperilled,  and  340  lives  lost,  or  18*0  per  cent 

The  loss  of  many  lives  is  found  to  arise  from  the  lowering  and  clearing 

boats  from  ships.     In  the  majority  of  casLCS  it  appears  that  a  boat  is  no 

sooner  attempted  to  be  lowered  or  got  out  in  a  gale  of  wind  than  it  is  stove, 

or  from  the  fbulng  of  the  tackles  and  running  geai;  capsized.     The  number 
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of  ships'  boats  that  escape  this  disaster  is  verpr  small  as  compared  with  the 
number  attempted  to  be  got  out  or  launched  m  cases  of  emergency. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus  at  216  stations 
for  the  last  year  was  2,02421  17«.  Td.,  including  several  new  sets  placed  in 
situations  wnere  they  were  much  required.  The  sum  expended  in  pay- 
ment of  crews  of  li^boats  and  the  annual  subsidy  of  182  per  boat,  includ- 
ing 6342.  198.  ScL  presented  to  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution,  in 
aid  of  placing  four  new  boats  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  replacing  one  at 
Holyhead,  is  2,1152.  6s.  Id.  Rewards  to  the  amount  of  3822.  19^.  6d.  have 
been  paid  to  persons  not  connected  with  the  regular  life-boats  for  meritorious 
services  in  saving  life  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  making,  with 
the  above  items,  a  total  sum  of  4,5232.  Ss.  2d.  disburseain  affording  means 
and  encouragement  for  saving  life  alone.  The  crews  of  the  life-1x>ats  are 
exercised  four  times  in  the  year.  The  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus  is 
exercised  quarterly  by  the  coast  guard,  in  whose  charge  it  is  placed  in 
order  to  make  all  the  men  familiar  with  its  use.  The  life-boats  and  the 
mortar  and  rocket  apparatus  are  regularly  inspected,  and  are  in  an  efficient 
state. 

The  wrecks  and  casualties  happened  in  the  following  months : — In  January, 
124  yessels,  23,462  tons  ;  in  February,  116  vessels,  24,821  tons ;  in  March, 
148  vessels,  28,187  tons;  in  April,  115  yessels,  21,245  tons;  in  May,  48 
vessels,  8,083  tons;  in  June,  30  vessels,  5,150  tons;  in  July,  61  yessels, 
8,612  tons;  in  August,  33  vessels,  5,829  tons;  in  September,  91  vessels, 
13,419  tons;  in  October,  148  vessels,  18,105  tons;  in  November,  120 
vessels,  21,393  tons;  and  in  December,  136  vessels,  26,937  tons:  total, 
in  1858,  1,170  vessels,  265,243  tons ;  8,979  hands  employed,  against  1,143 
vessels,  218,570  tons,  9,819  hands  employed  in  1857;  and  1,153  vessels, 
229,936  tons,  10,014  hands  employed  in  1856.  Of  the  1,170  wrecks  and 
casualties  in  1858,  957  were  British  ships,  209  foreign  ships  and  4  ships 
whose  country  and  employment  were  unknown.  Of  the  957  casualties 
to  British  ships,  927  happened  to  ships  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  30  to  ships  registered  in  colonies.  And  of  the  927  casualties  happened 
to  British  ships  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  880  were  to  sailing  ships, 
of  which  121  were  colliers,  514  other  coasters,  and  245  oversea;  and  47 
were  steamers,  of  which  37  were  coasters,  and  10  oversea.  Of  the  209 
foreign  ships,  207  were  sailing  ships,  of  which  16  were  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Bud  2  steamships.  The  957  wrecks  and  casualties  to  British  ships,  in 
proportion  to  201,872  voyages  made,  gave  a  percentage  of  casualties  of  *47 
per  cent,  or  1  in  210.  The  209  wrecks  and  casualties  to  foreign  ships,  in 
proportion  to  45,713  vojrages  made,  give  '38  per  cent  or  1  in  262.  The 
proportion  of  loss  in  British  sailing  ships  was — coasters,  1  in  189 ;  oversea, 
1  in  168 ;  in  British  steamers — coasters,  1  in  777  ;  oversea,  1  in  1,058. 

The  wrecks  and  casualties  happened  to  ships  laden  as  follows: — 151 
ballast,  not  colliers:  377,  coals;  41,  colliers  in  ballast;  7,  cotton;  12, 
fishing  smacks;  18,  fish  or  oil;  101,  grain,  oatmeal,  flour,  and  provisions; 
110,  general  cargo;  101,  metallic  ores;  10,  manure,  kelp,  or  oilcake;  14, 
passengers  and  general  cargo;  12,  potatoes  or  firuit;  27,  salt;  7,  sugar, 
cofiee,  spices ;  75,  stone  or  slate ;  63,  timber ;  and  36,  various :  total,  1,170. 

The  ages  of  the  ships  were  as  follows : — 151  were  under  3  years ;  106,  3 
and  not  exceeding  7  years ;  95,  7  and  not  exceeding  10  years ;  84,  10  and 
not  exceeding  14  years ;  193, 14  and  not  exceeding  20  years ;  104, 20  and  not 
exceeding  30  years ;  53,  30  and  not  exceeding  40  years ;  34,  41  years  and 
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not  exceeding  50  years;  21^  61  and  not  exceeding  60  years;  *l,  61  and 
not  exceeding  70  years;  6,  71  and  not  exceeding  80 years;  I,  81  and  not 
ecscceeding  90  years;  1^  91  and  not  exceeding  100  years;  and  314 
unknown* 

The  following  was  the  description  of  the  vessels  wrecked :— 48  steamships, 
102  barques,  4  billy  boys,  280  brigs,  85  brigantmes,  2  cobles,  2  cutters, 
7  dandies,  5  flats,  15  galliots,  1  hooker,  6  ketches,  1  keel,  26  luggers, 
55  ships,  374  schooners,  89  sloops,  55  smacks,  4  snows,  4  yachts,  4  ^awls, 
1  unknown.  Their  tonnage  was  as  follows : — 199  vessels  not  exceedmg  50 
tons;  352,  51  and  not  exceeding  100  tons;  467,  101  and  not  exceeding 
300  tons ;  96,  301  and  not  exceeding  600  tons;  28,  601  and  not  exceeding 
900  tons;  23,  901  and  not  exceeding  1,200  tons;  and  5,  1,200  tons  and 
upwards. 

514  wrecks  and  casualties  happened  on  the  east  coast,  Dungeuess  to 
Pentland  Frith  inclusive ;  89  on  the  south  coast.  Land's  End  to  Dunge- 
ness  inclusive  ;  304  on  the  west  coast.  Land's  End  to  Greenock  inclusive ; 
168  on  the  Irish  coast;  14  on  Scilly  Islands;  15  on  Lundy  Island;  6  on 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  60  on  Northern  Islands,  Orkney,  Shetland,  Hebrides, 
Islay,  Campbelton,  and  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  force  of  tibe  wind  was  as  follows : — 15  ships  suffered  under  calm ;  31, 
with  li^ht  airs  just  sufficient  to  give  steerage  way ;  45  with  light  breezes 
with  which  a  slup  with  all  sails  set  and  clean  full  would  go  in  smooth  water 
0  to  2  knots ;  39  with  gentle  breeze  with  which  a  ship  foil  sail  would 
go  2  to  4  knots ;  59  with  moderate  breeze  with  which  a  ship  fuU  sail  would 
go  5  to  6  knots ;  167  with  firesh  breeze  in  which  she  would  just  carry  in 
chase  full  and  by  royals,  &c. ;  185  with  strong  breeze  in  which  she  could 
just  carry  single  reefs  and  top-gallant  sails ;  98  with  moderate  gale  in  which 
she  coula  just  carry  double  reefs  and  jib ;  85  with  fresh  gale  in  which  she 
could  just  carry  triple  reefe,  &c. ;  201  with  strong  gale  in  which  she  could 
just  carry  close  reefs  and  courses ;  171' with  whole  gale  in  which  she  could 
just  bear  close-reefed  main  topsail  and  reefed  foresail ;  57  with  storm, 
under  storm  staysail ;  11,  hurricane  under  bare  poles  ;  and  6  unknown. 

201  ships,  viz.,  118  in  foreign  trade,  and  83  in  home  trade,  were  com- 
manded by  masters  holding  certificates  of  competency ;  242,  viz.,  96  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  146  in  the  home  trade,  were  commanded  by  masters 
holding  certificates  of  service ;  431  ships  in  the  coasting  trade  were  com- 
manded by  masters  not  requiring  to  have  certificates ;  178  were  conmianded 
by  foreigners  not  holding  British  certificates  r  and  118  were  unknown. 

476  vessels  were  insured  for  388,9042.,  and  62  cargoes  were  insured  for 
25,4137. :  total,  414,317Z.  232  vessels  and  152  cargoes  were  reported  as 
not  insured ;  462  vessels  and  765  cargoes  were  unknown  whether  insured 
or  not;  191  were  ships  in  ballast:  total,  1,170.  Of  the  total  number  of 
ships  and  cargoes  lost  or  damaged,  the  estimated  value  of  576  vessels 
was  reported  to  have  been  343,1172. ;  and  of  228  cargoes,  92,6482L :  total, 
435,656L 

Of  354  wrecks  and  casualties,  exclusive  of  collisions,  which  have  involved 
total  loss,  172'wrecks  and  casusdties  arose  from  stress  of  weather;  58  from 
inattention,  carelessness,  and  neglect;  55  from  defects  in  ships  or  equip- 
ments ;  69  from  various  causes^  Of  515  wrecks  and  casualties  which  have 
involved  serious  damage,  295  arose  from  stress  of  weather,  96  from  in- 
attention, carelessness,  or  neglect,  43  from  defects  in  ships  or  equipments, 
and  81  from  various  causes.    The  time  when  the  301  wrecks  and  casualties 
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arising  from  collisions  happened  was  as  follows: — 76  happened  between 
6  A.M.  and  6  p.m.,  and  225  between  6  p.m.  and  6  A.M. 

The  wrecks  and  casualties  in  1858  were  1,170,  showing  a  decrease  of 
9*29  per  cent  as  compared  with  1852 ;  an  increase  of  14*5  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1853  ;  a  decrease  of  2*69  per  cent  as  compared  with  1844; 
a  decrease  of  2*69  per  cent  as  compared  with  1854 ;  a  decrease  of  2*8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1855 ;  an  mcrease  of  3*82  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1856 ;  and  an  increase  of  *35  per  cent  as  compared  with  1857.  The 
collisions  reported  in  1858  showed  an  increase  of  428*84  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1852  ;  an  increase  of  312-33  per  cent  as  compared  with  1853 ; 
an  increase  of  220*21  per  cent  as  compared  with  1854;  an  increase  of 
21*86  per  cent  as  compared  with  1855  ;  a  decrease  of  4*75  per  cent  as 
compajned  with  1856,  and  an  increase  of  8*66  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1857. 


SHIPFING. 

Return  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  registered 
in  iJie  United  Kingdom  and  British  Colonies.  (Mr.  Ingham.)  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1859.    (25,  Sess.  2.) 

On  the  3l8t  December,  1858,  there  were  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  British  colonies  the  following  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  steam 
vessels : — 


Saiuhg  Vbsssls. 

Stbax  Tbssbls. 

CounxRiis. 

■ 

Of  and  under 

AboYe60 

Of  and  under 

AhoToSO 

60  tons. 

tons. 

60  tons. 

tons. 

Tonnage. 

TonnagB. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

EDgland          

6,974 

214,785 

12,447 

3,129,821 

626 

14,334 

821 

316,241 

Scotland          

1,176 

35,596 

2,054 

632,233 

70 

1,566 

244 

83,280 

Ireland 

1,005 

29,287 

1,087 

196,124 

30 

869 

125 

84,757 

IsleofMan      

297 

7,157 

43 

8,277 

••• 

•.. 

6 

1,193 

Channel  Islands 

210 

6,699 

323 

62,391 

1 

16 

3 

212 

African  Colonies 

162 

3,950 

131 

21,382 

... 

•«• 

2 

454 

Australia        

626 

16,697 

723 

117,284 

34 

961 

70 

11,753 

British  North  America 

3,231 

95,351 

3,115 

476,159 

60 

2,023 

US 

16,791 

British  West  Indies  ... 

636 

11,186 

120 

10,967 

... 

... 

1 

89 

14,117 

418,507 

20,043 

4,637,638 

821 

19,769 

1,385 

462,770 

In  the  year  1858  there  were  built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
863  vessels,  144,058  tons,  timber  vessels  ;  and  137  vessels,  64,022  tons,  iron 
vessels;  of  which  847  vessels  were  sailing  vessels,  and  153  steam  vessels. 
There  were  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom— of  colonial  built  vessels,  15 
vessels,  7,675  tons;  and  of  foreign  built  vessels,  57  vessels,  20,408  tons. 
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EXPLORATION  (BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA). 

Papers  relative  to  the  Exploration  of  the  Country  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Red  River  Settlement^  between  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  River 
Saskatchewan  and  die  frontier  of  the  United  States ;  and  between  the  Red 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

The  expedition  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Gladman,  chief  director,  and  his 
assistant;  Professor  Hind,  geologist  and  naturalist,  and  his  assistant; 
Mr.  Napier,  engineer,  with  his  assistant  and  stafiinen;  and  Mr.  Dawson, 
surveyor,  with  his  assistants  and  chainmen ;  also  such  voyageurs  or  canoe- 
men  as  might  be  necessary,  the  probable  number  of  canoes  being  presumed 
at  four  with  four  voyaceurs  in  each.  The  primary  object  of  the  expedition 
was  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  tract  of  country  between  liake 
Superior  and  Red  River,  by  which  may  be  determined  the  best  route  for 
opening  a  facile  communication  through  British  territory  from  that  Lake  to 
the  Red  River  settlements,  and  ultimately  to  the  great  tract  of  cultivable 
land  beyond  them.  The  party  received  their  instructions  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  1857,  and  arrived  at  the  Red  River  Settlement  on  the  7th  of  Sept. 
1857.  The  length  of  land  and  water  carriage  was  as  follows : — ^From  Lake 
Superior  to  Dog  Lake,  25  miles ;  through  Dog  Lake  and  from  thence  to 
Cold  Water  La^e,  35  miles ;.  from  Cold  Water  Lake,  over  the  prairie,  to 
the  Savanne  River,  5  mUes ;  from  the  Savanne  portage  by  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  through  the  lake  of  a  thousand  lakes,  to  the  rapids  below 
its  western  extremity,  water-carriage,  84  miles.  From  these  rapids  to 
Rainy  Lake,  20  miles  land-carriage  and  40  miles  water-carriage ;  tnrough 
Rainy  Lake  by  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the 
head  of  Lac  rlatte,  160  miles;  and  from  Lac  Platte  to  Fort  Garry,  land- 
carriage,  100  miles.  .Total  469  mUes.  The  total  sum  required  to  open  the 
route  as  proposed,  was  estimated  at  51,5 15Z.  Other  routes  have  been 
traversed,  but  all  of  greater  length.  The  general  report  of  Mr.  Hind,  the 
geologist  and  naturalist,  is  as  follows : — 

Topography  of  the  Route. — ^The  completion  of  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
Canal  in  May,  1855,  established  an  uninterrupted  water  communication 
for  sea-going  vessels  between  Lake  Superior  ana  the  ocean,  Lake  Superior 
being  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  Lake  Superior 
to  Rainy  Lake  there  are  two  routes,  one  by  Crow  Wing  and  the  Mississippi 
in  the  United  States,  the  other  by  Pigeon  River  in  Canadian  territory. 
The  Pigeon  River  route  has  numerous  cascades,  and  the  country  is  covered 
with  poplar,  spruce  and  birch.  The  Red  River  of  the  north  rises  in  Otter- 
tail  Lake  Minnesota  territory.  The  north-east  end  of  Ottertail  Lake  is  in 
lat  46°  24'  I''.  The  general  course  of  the  river  is  south-west  through  an 
attractive  country,  until  it  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  north,  which  lies  in 
lat.  46°  9'.  It  then  meanders  through  a  boundless  prairie,  destitute  of 
timber,  which  gradually  declines  in  elevation  until  it  forms  a  vast  level 
plain,  elevated  above  the  water  only  about  i^  to  2  feet  .at  its  ordinary 
stage  in  June.  The  distance  of  this  great  bend  is  110  miles  from  the 
source  of  the  river  in  Ottertail  Lake.  The  vast  low  [)rairie  through  which 
it  flows  is  level  as  a  floor.  Its  course  through  the  flat  country  in  which  it 
has  succeeded  in  cutting  a  channel  is  very  tortuous.  The  physical  features 
of  the  Red  River  withm  British  territory  are  described  as  follows :  It  is 
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merely  necessary  to  imagine  a  river  from  200  to  350  feet  broad,  with  a 
moderately  rapia  enrrent,  having  in  the  coarse  of  ages  excavated  a  wmding 
trench,  or  cut  to  the  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  in  tenacious  clay,  through 
a  nearly  level  country  for  a  distance  exceeding  100  miles,  and  tne  general 
physical  aspect  of  Red  River  within  British  territory  is  reproduced.  Here 
and  there  local  diversities  occur,  which  gives  some  appearance  of  variety. 
Such  are  noticed  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  where  the  even  flow  is  broken  and 
disturbed  by  a  ledffe  of  limestone,  wnich  may  occasion  a  &11  of  4  feet  within 
a  mile.  A  lower  gateau  has  here  and  there  been  excavated  perhaps  10  feet 
below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie  banks.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
occurs  at  Dr.  Bum's  house. .  Occasionally  sand,  mud,  and  gravel  bars 
are  formed  at  numerous  sharp  turns  in  the  general  course  of  the  stream, 
similar  to  those  at  Point  Douglas,  also  above  Fort  Garry,  near  La 
Riviere  Sal,  near  Scratching  Creek,  &c.  These  projecting  bars  or 
points  are  often  covered  with  fragments  of  limestone,  primitive  boulders, 
and  vast  numbers  of  large  fresh-water  shells.  The  current  round  them  is 
rapid,  and  they  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  river 
by  means  of  steamers  exceeding  100  to  120  feet  in  lengm.  Often,  too,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  on  both  sides,  a  narrow  belt  of  heavy 
forest  timber  closes  upon  the  river,  and  seems  suddenly  to  narrow  and 
darken  its  abrupt  windings.  The  most  uniform  character,  however,  and 
.  one  which  is  more  frequently  fotmd  on  the  west  side,  is  a  clean  and  steep 
line  of  bank  about  30  feet  in  altitude,  perfectly  level  to  the  eye,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  a  vast  ocean  of  prairie,  whose  horizon  or  intermediate 
surface  is  rarely  broken  by  small  islands  of  poplar  or  willow,  and  whose 
long,  rank,  and  luxuriant  grasses  show  everywhere  a  uniform  distribu- 
tion, and  indicate  the  character  of  the  soil  they  cover  so  profusely. 
A  subsequent  closer  inspection  of  the  soil  never  failed  to  establish  its 
fertility  and  abundance,  -as  well  as  its  distribution  over  areas  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  both  eastward  and  westward,  on  the  banks  of  this  remark- 
aWe  river. 

The  objects  which  arrest  attention  in  ascending  the  river  between  Sugar 
Point  and  the  Lower  or  Stone  Fort,  are  limited  to  precipitous  clay  banks, 
fringed  with  elm,  poplar,  maple,  oak,  and  ash,  all  of  large  growth,  but  not 
fair  representatives  of  the  forest  which  once  occupied  its  banks,  having 
been  subjected  to  a  culling  process  for  twenty  years  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  settlement  above.  Among  the  underbrush  the  Virginian  creeper  and 
occasionally  a  wild  grape,  with  a  profusion  of  convolvmus  twining  round 
hazel,  and  rose  bushes  are  most  conspicuous.  At  the  Stone  Fort,  massive 
layers  of  limestone  crop  out,  which  have  been  extensively  quarried,  and 
their  application  is  seen  in  the  walls  and  bastions  of  the  fort  built  upon  the 
bank  here,  about  40  feet  in  altitude,  and  forming  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  prairie  stretching  westward,  which  for  some  distance  sustains  a  small 
but  dense  growth  of  aspens.  At  each  turn  of  the  river  above 'this  point 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  Red  River  Settlement  come  in  sight,  and  these 
occupy  at  short  intervals  the  river  bank  all  the  way  up  to  Fort  Garry,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-three  miles  and  a  half  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  When 
nearly  two  miles  above  the  Stone  Fort,  we  arrive  at  Whirlpool  Point,  and 
immediately  above  this  at  the  Big  Eddy;  these  are  obstacles  to  further 
progress,  formidable  only  in  name,  and  like  most  other  local  descriptive 
titles  on  this  river  must  be  accepted  with  the  mildest  interpretation,  and  only 
imderstood  to  designate  marked  differences  from  the  general  even  flow  of 
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tlie  waters  of  the  river ;  a  small  brook  on  which  a  water-mill  is  situated 
enters  the  river  at  the  Big  Eddy.  A  short  distance  above  the  same  locality 
(the  Big  Eddy)  limestone  is  seen  in  heavy  layers  on  the  west  bank^  and 
detached  fragments  in  great  abundance  protect  the  base  of  the  cliff,  which 
in  no  instance,  observed  from  the  mouth  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  rises 
above  forty  feet  from  the  water  level.  Some  very  substantial  illustrations 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  limestone  for  building  purposes  occur  here,  and 
particularly  at  the  Grand  Rapids,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  farther  up. 
Among  them  may  be  n^entioned  the  house  of  Mr.  Gunn,  to  whom  I  am 
much  indebted  for  a  valuable  register  of  meteorological  observations,  made 
three  times  a  day  during  1855-59.  The  east  side  of  the  river  is  wooded  to 
a  depth  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile,  and  generally  this  feature 
prevails  along  the  eastern  bank  to  Fort  Garry ;  the  timber  is  similar  to  that 
already  described.  At  the  Grand  Rapids,  which  even  during  the  low  stage 
of  water  in  September,  offer  no  formidable  obstacle  to  the  Company's  and 
freighters'  boats  carrying  four  or  five  tons,  an  assembla^  of  well-built  stone 
buildings  are  grouped,  which  create  a  very  favourable  impression  of  Red 
River  resources  and  comfort,  not  unfrequenUy  repeated  as  we  ascend  the 
stream.  There  we  find  a  very  substantial  stone  church,  capable  of  seating 
500  people,  and  surrounded  with  a  neat  stone  wall  enclosing  an  extensive 
burying  ground.  About  300  yards  south  of  the  church,  the  parsonage 
house  IS  seen  fix)m  the  river,  and  a  visit  to  its  interior,  to  be  more  fully 
noticed  subsequent]v5  proved  that  every  desirable  comfort  was  enjoyed  by 
the  kind  and  hospitable  incumbent,  Archdeacon  Hunter;  adjoining  the 
parsonage  is  the  residence  of  the  curate,  Mr.  Kirby,  and  next  to  uiat  a 
capacious  and  well-built  school-house  of  wood.  Four  miles  above  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Mill  Creek  enters  the  rives,  having  cut  its  way  through  the 
yielding  clay  substratum  of  the  prairie,  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  half 
a  mile  from  its  mouth.  Here  the  water  mill  is  situated  which  gives  a  name 
to  this  creek,  but  which  is  fed  to  a  great  extent  by  a  large  but  shallow 
marshy  tract  called  the  Big  Swamp,  occupying  some  thousand  acres  as 
indicated  on  the  chart;  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  it  is  mainly  sustained  by 
the  mill  dam  holding  up  its  waters,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  draining 
into  the  river.  Mill'  Creek  and  its  westerly  extension  into  the  swamp, 
form  a  verv  important  physical  feature  in  the  topography  of  this  region ; 
the  slight  aepression  in  wnich  it  flows,  continued  through  the  swamp  to 
Mill  Creek,  forms  the  passage  of  water,  during  floods,  from  Red  River  to 
Lake  Winipeg,  whenever  the  waters  accumulates  so  as  to  overflow  their 
banks.  From  this  feature,  it  results  that  the  whole  country  north  of 
the  line  is  dry  during  the  highest  floods,  and  affords  an  area  which 
probably  exceeds  20,000  acres,  not  liable  to  the  destructive  but  fortunately 
rare  inundations  which  have  occurred  since  settlements  were  flrst  formed 
here. 

From  that  portion  of  the  Indian  village  which  lies  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  Lower  or  Stone  Fort,  little  can  be  seen  of  the'surrounding 
country,  as  the  road  traverses  a  forest  of  small  aspens,  and  the  farms  are 
few  in  number  and  small  in  extent 

The  lower  or  Stone  Fort  covers  an  area  of  about  four  acres,  and  encloses 
within  its  wall  numerous  buildings,  which  will  be  described  in  another 
portion  of  this  report  The  main  or  King's  Road  does  not  follow  the 
windings  of  the  river,  but  stretches  from  point  to  point,  sometimes  approach- 
ing it  at  these  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     Where  the  river  windings  throw 
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it  back  to  a  distance  exceeding  a  mile,  inner  roads,  as  they  are  termed^ 
branch  off  to  the  river  banks  for  the  convenience  of  settlers;  and  there  is  a 
bridle-path  all  the  way  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Fort,  on  the  ina- 
mediate  bank  of  the  river.  Aspen  woods  continue  to  shut  oat  the  view 
until  we  arrive  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Water  Mill  Creek,  when  a  scene 
opens  upon  the  right,  which  discloses  on  the  one  hand  the  white  honses  and 
cottages  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  bams,  haystacks,  and  cattle  yards 
grouped  at  short  distances  from  one  another,  and  stretching  away  in  a  thin 
vanisning  line  to  the  souths  while  on  the  other  hand  a  boundless,  tredess 
ocean  ot  grass,  seemingly  a  perfect  level,  meets  the  horizon  on  tfie  west. 
The  same  kind  of  scenery,  varied  only  on  the  left  hand,  as  the  road 
approaches  or  recedes  from  the  farmhouses  on  the  river  banks,  or  passes 
near  the  neat  and  substantial  churches,  which  at  almost  r^ular  distances 
intervene,  prevails  without  interruption  until  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
Fort  Garry.  Here  stretching  away,  until  lost  in  the  western  horizon,  the 
belts  of  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine  rise  above  the  general  level, 
while  from  the  Assiniboine  towards  the  north  again  is  an  uninterrupted 
expanse  of  long  waving  prairie  grass,  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle,  aiui  in 
the  fall  in  the  year  with  immense  stacks  of  hay.  This  is  the  ordinary 
aspect  of  the  countrv  comprising  that  portion  of  the  Red  River  Settlement 
which  lies  between  Mill  Creek  and  Fort  Grarry.  Remove  the  farmhouses 
and  churches,  replacing  them  on  the  river  banks  by  forest  trees  of  the 
largest  growth,  and  the  country  between  Fort  Garry  and  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  as  seen  along  the  road  to  Pembina,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  is 
continually  reproduced  in  its  ordinary  aspect  of  sameness,  immensity,  and 
unclaimed  endowments. 

But  it  must  be  seen  in  its  extraordinary  aspects,  before  it  can  be  rightly 
valued  and  understood,  in  reference  to  its  future  occupation  by  an  energetic 
and  civilized  race,  able  to  improve  its  vast  capabilities  and  appreciate  its 
boundless  beauties.  It  must  be  seen  at  sunrise,  when  the  vast  plam  suddenly 
flashes  with  rose-coloured  light,  as  the  first  ravs  of  the  sun  sparkle  in  the 
dew  on  the  long  rich  grass,  gently  stirred  by  the  unfailing  morning  breeze. 
It  must  be  seen  at  noon-day,  when  refraction  swdUs  into  the  forms  of  distant 
hill  ranges  the  ancient  beaches  and  ridges  of  Lake  Winipeg,  which  mark 
its  former  extension ;  when  each  willow  bush  is  magnified  mto  a  grove,  each 
far  distant  clump  of  aspens,  not  seen  before,  into  wide  forests,  and  the 
outline  of  wooded  river  banks,  far  beyond  unassisted  vision,  rise  into  view. 
It  must  be  seen  at  sunset,  when,  just  as  the  huj^  ball  of  fire  is  dipping 
below  the  horizon,  he  throws  a  flood  of  red  light,  indescribably  magnificent, 
upon  the  illimitable  waving  green,  the  colours  blending  and  separating  with 
the  gentle  roll  of  the  long  grass,  seemingly  magnified  towards  the  horizon 
into  the  distant  heaving  swell  of  aparti--coioured  sea.  It  must  be  seen,  too, 
by  moonlight,  when  the  summits  of  the  low  green  grass  waves  are  tipped 
with  silver,  and  the  stars  in  the  west  disappear  sudcfenly  as  they  touch  the 
earth.  Finally,  it  must  be  seen  at  night,  when  the  distant  prairies  are  in  a 
blaze,  thirty,  nftv,  or  seventy  miles  away ;  when  the  fire  reaches  clumps  of 
aspens,  and  the  forked  tips  of  the  flames,  magnified  by  refiraction,  flash  and 
quiver  in  the  horizon,  and  the  reflected  light  from  rolling  clouds  of  smoke 
above  tell  of  the  havoc  which  is  raging  below. 

These  are  some  of  the  scenes  whidi  must  be  witnessed  and  felt  before 
the  mind  forms  a  true  conception  of  these  rich  prairie  wastes,  in  the  un- 
relieved immensity  which  belongs  to  them,  in  common  with  all  the  ocean, 
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but  wliich,  unlike  the  ever-changing  and  unstable  sea,  seem  to  offer  a 
boantifol  recompence,  in  a  secure  though  distant  home^  to  millions  of  our 
fellow-men. 

Geological  Survey. — The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  country  above  the 
Eakabeka,  or  Grand  Fallsj  to  the  height  of  land,  belongs  to  the  Laurentian 
series  of  rocks,  including  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  and  the  lower  slates ;  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  fidls,  at  Thunder  Bay,  would  mark  nearly  the  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  or  Huronian  slates  which  rest  upon  them.  The  upper  or 
black  argillaceous  slates  occur  in  magnificent  mural  precipices  at  the 
Grand  Falls.  In  mille  lacs,  exposures  of  white  glistening  quartz  are 
numerous.  The  first  exposure  of  limestone,  of  silunan  age,  was  seen  just 
below  the  Stone  Fort  The  colour  is  a  pale  yellowish  grey,  and  of  fresh 
surface.  It  makes  a  good  building  material,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
that  purpose.  Coal  has  been  seen  belpw  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Souris 
River.  The  ^reat  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  prairie  country,  and  all  through 
the  valleys  of  Ked  River  and  the  Assiniboine,  makes  the  question  of  a  per- 
manently incteasing  settlement,  dependent,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  supply 
of  fuel  which  may  be  obtained  from  other  sources  than  those  offered  by  the 
aspen  covered  n^es,  or  the  then  strips  of  timber  on  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  rivers,  llie  shore  of  Lake  Manitoba  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  brine  spring.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  manufactured,  which 
sells  at  10«.  a  busheL 

Population. — The  total  population  at  the  settlements,  on  Red  River  and 
in  Assiniboine,  amounted  to  6,523  in  1856,  5,291  in  1849,  and  5,143  in 
1843,  showing  an  increase  in  the  first  six  years  of  only  148,  and  in  the 
last  seven  years  of  1,232  souls.  Farming  operations  are  carried  on  in  a 
slovenly  manner ;  but  the  farm  is  not  an  object  of  exclusive  attention  on  the 
Red  River.  Scotch  wheat  was  sown  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  May,  and 
was  ready  for  the  sickle  and  reaped  on  the  24th  of  August,  having  been 
ninety-seven  days  in  arriving  at  maturity.  Barley  was  sown  May  28th, 
and  reaped  August  18th.  .The  potato  crop  was  magnificent  Indian  com 
ripens  every  year  and  well.  Tomatoes  and  mignionettes  were  growing  well. 
Aiid  in  the  large  and  well-ordered  gardens,  everv  variety  of  vegetable, 
commonly  crown  in  Canada,  was  flourishing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 
Wheat  is  tne  staple  crop  of  Red  River.  Forty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  a 
common  return  on  new  land ;  but  the  great  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  is  the  want  of  a  market  The  live  stock  of  the  settlement  was  repre- 
sented by  2,799  horses,  2,726  oxen,  3,883  cattle,  2,644  calves,  4,674  pigs, 
and  2,429  sheep. 

Religion  and  Education — ^There  are  three  relimous  denominations  in 
Assiniboia — Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Episcopalian  had  488  families,  with  four  churches ;  the  Presbyterian,  60 
families,  with  two  churches ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  534  families,  with 
three  churches.  The  settlement  at  Prairie  Pottage  and  the  Indian  missionary 
village  were  not  included  in  the  enumeration.  There  were  17  schools  in 
the  settlement  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministers  of  the  denomination  to 
which  they  belong.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Indian  Church, 
and  contrast  between  the  Christianized  Indians  and  the  heathen : — 

^*  The  church  at  the  Indian  settlement  is  a  new  and  spacious  building  of 
stone,  with  a  wall  of  the  same  material  enclosing  the  churchyard,  in  which 
is  a  wooden  school-house.  Here  also  I  saw  about  fifty  Ojibwav  Indian 
young  men,  young  women,  and  children  receiving  instructions  nrom  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Cowlej,  Mrs.  Cowley,  and  a  native  schoolmaster.  The  joxmg 
Indian  women  read  the  Testament  in  soft  low  voices,  bnt  with  ease  and 
intelligence.  During  service  (Sunday,  October  4th)  the  church  was  about 
three-fourths  full.  The  congregation  appeared  to  be  exclusively  Indian ;  in 
their  behaviour  they  were  most  decorous  and  attentive.  The  singing  was 
very  sweet,  and  all  the  forms  of  the  service  appeared  to  be  understood,  and 
practised  <mietly  and  in  order  by  the  dusky  worshippers.  A  seraphino, 
played  by  Mrs.  Cowley,  accompanied  the  singers ;  the  responses  were  well 
and  exactly  made,  and  tiie  utmost  attention  was  given  to  the  sermon.  The 
prayers  were  read  in  English,  the  lessons  in  Ojibway,  and  the  sermon  in 
Cree.  After  service  an  Indian  child,  neatiy  dressed  in  white,  was  baptized. 
A  few  of  the  women  and  girls  wore  bonnets,  but  the  greater  number  drew 
their  shawls  over  their  heads.''  The  minister  and  congregation  suffer  under 
the  mutual  disadvantage  of  being  in  great  part  separated  oy  the  river.  The 
settiement  is  chiefly  on  the  left,  tiie  church,  school,  and  parsonage  on  tiie 
right  bank  of  the  river.  A  good  scow,  which  will  probably  soon  be 
procured,  would  enable  the  congregation  to  cross  with  ease.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Cowley  enjoys  no  sinecure, — he  is  not  only  a  missionary,  but  the  doctor, 
magistrate,  and  arbitrator  of  the  settlement  During  my  short  visit  of  a 
day  and  a  half,  he  was  sent  for  three  times  to  visit  sick  children,  and  he 
says  that  when  the  Indians  require  his  services  during  the  night,  they  come 
into  the  parsonage,  the  door  of  which  i^  never  locked,  and  tap  gently  at  the 
stove-pipe,  which  passes  from  the  sitting-room  into  his  bedroom  above,  to 
arouse  him.  They  agreed  among  themselves  that  they  would  adopt  this 
novel  kind  of  night  bell,  and  he  has  never  known  them  to  endeavour  to  call 
him  after  retiring  to  rest  in  any  other  way.  They  open  the  outer  door  and 
steal  witiiout  the  slightest  noise,  in  the  darkest  nignt,  to  the  well-known 
stove-pipe,  give  two  or  three  low  Indian  taps,  and  quietiy  await  the 
result 

A  wonderftd  contrast  do  the  subdued  Indian  worshipners  in  this  mis* 
sionary  village  fturnish  on  Sunday,  to  the  fiendish  revellers  on  the  open 
prairie,  who  perform  their  disgusting  heathen  ceremonies  within  a  mile  and  a 
naif  of  some  of  the  Christian  altars  of  Red  River.  On  two  Sundays  during 
my  stay,  at  the  time  when  Divine  service  was  being  celebrated  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  settlement,  the  heathen  Indians  heM  their  dog  feasts  and 
medicine  dances  on  the  open  plain.  In  one  instance  five  dogs  were 
slaughtered,  cooked,  and  devoured:  in  another  instance  three, — ^the  evil> 
spirit  was  invoked,  tiie  conjuror's  arts  used  to  inspire  his  savage  spectators 
with  awe,  and  all  the  revolting  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  most  aegraded 
heatiien  superstition  practised  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  spot  where  the 
stones  are  now  gathered  for  the  Bishop  of  Rupert  Land  UathednJ,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  two  capacious  churches,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  where  Divine  service  was  at  the  same  time  being  solemn- 
ized to  orderly  resident  con^^tions. 

Trade  and  Occupation. — ^No  Kind  of  industry,  as  distinct  trade  or  occu- 
pation, existed  in  the  settiement  Almost  every  man  was  his  own  wheel- 
wright, carpenter,  or  mason ;  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons  could  be 
found,  but  they  were  also  engaged  in  other  occupations,  either  as  small 
farmers  or  hunters.  The  present  condition  of  the  settlement  would  not,  it 
was  thought,  afibrd  a  living  to  any  distinct  class  of  artificers.  Every 
article  was  imported  in  its  manufactured  condition.  The  half  breed  are 
fast  subsiding  mto  the  primitive  Indian  state.     Naturally  improvident,  and 
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perhaps  indolent,  thej  prefer  the  wild  life  of  the  prairies  to  the  tamer 
daties  of  a  settled  home. 

The  improvidence  of  many  of  the  French  half-breeds  is  remarkable. 
Daring  the  winter  before  the  last,  those  of  the  White  Horse  Plain  camped 
out  on  the  distant  prairies,  and  killed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  bufialo, 
in  wanton  revelry,  taking  only  their  skins  and  tongues,  little  caring  that 
the  reckless  destruction  of  these  animals  must  prooably  exercise  a  very 
important  change  for  the  worse  in  their  own  condition.  As  the  buffalo 
diminish  and  go  farther  awav  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  half-breeds 
are  compelled  to  travel  much  greater  distances  in  search  of  them,  and  con- 
sume more  time  in  the  hunt ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  have  less 
time  to  devote  to  &rmins,  and  many  of  them  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
li^ht  than  men  slowly  sul^ecting  themselves  to  a  process  of  degradation  by 
wnich  they  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  Indian  habits  and  character,  re- 
linquishing tne  civilized  but  to  them  unrequited  pursuit  of  agriculture,  for 
the  wild  excitement  and  precarious  independence  of  a  hunter's  life.  The 
fascination  of  a  camp  in  the  high  prairies,  compared  with  the  hitherto 
almost  hopeless  monotony  of  the  farms  of  Red  River,  can  easily  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  tasted  the  careless  freedom  of  prairie  life.  The 
half-breeds  are  always  sighing  for  the  hunting  season  when  in  the  settle- 
ments, and  form  but  a  feeble  attachment  to  a  settled  home,  which  to  the 
great  majority  can  never  offer,  it  is  said,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
comfortable  living,  and  much  less  a  reasonable  maintenance,  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  £ree  and  manly  spirit,  with  rational  aspirations  and 
hopes. 

Report  of  Captain  Palliseb. 

On  the  31st  March,  1857,  Captain  Palliser  was  commissioned  to  explore 
that  portion  of  British  North  America  which  lies  between  the  northern  oank 
of  the  river  Saskatchewan  and  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  and  between 
the  Red  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Captain  Palliser  started  from 
Liverpool  on  the  1 6th  of  Mav,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  28th  May. 
From  New  York  he  started  mm  Detroit  via  Elmira  and  the  Niagara  Falls, 
and  arrived  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  on  the  10th  June,  1857.  Owing  to 
the  unusual  lateness  of  the  season,  Lake  Superior  was  crowded  with  floating 
ices.  He  obtained  a  steamer  to  take  up  iiis  two  canoes  and  passengers 
across  the  lake  to  the  Isle  Royal,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th.  They  men 
started  in  the  canoes  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministoquorah,  and 
at  Fort  William  on  the  same  day.  On  the  13th  Captain  Palliser  and  party 
started  thence,  and  on  Sunday  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  White  Fish  Kiver, 
which  is  fortv  to  sixty  yards  in  breadtL  On  the  20th  June  they  reached 
the  height  of  land,  and  next  morning  crossed  the  Savannah  Portage  into  the 
Savanna  River,  and  commenced  the  descent  of  the  Watershed  towards  Lake 
Winipeg.  On  their  arrival  at  Fo;pt  Frances  on  Lac  la  Pluie,  an  inci- 
dent or  some  interest  occurred  to  the  party,  and  is  related  as  follows : — 
**  On  the  1st  July  we  arrived  at  Fort  Frances  on  Lac  la  Pluie,  and,  while 
at  breakfast  in  the  fort,  a  large  number  of  Indians  formed  a  deputation, 
headed  bv  their  chiefs  with  their  soldiers,  and  led  by  the  old  chief  of  the 
Lac  la  Pluie  nation.  It  seems  that  they  had  heard  a  rumour  of  my  arrival, 
and  had  organized  this  deputation  for  some  time  previously.  Tnis  fact  I 
would  not  have  taken  up  your  time  by  dwelling  on,  were  it  not  for  the  high 
tone  which  the  old  chief  took  in  his  harangue,  which  contained  in  it  more 
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than  the  mere  ordinary  imagery  with  which  they  make  q>eeche8  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  presents. 

^^  He  said,  '  I  do  not  ask  for  presents  although  I  am  poor,  and  my  people 
are  hungry,  but  I  know  that  you  have  come  straight  from  the  great  country, 
and  we  know  that  no  Jman  from  that  country  ever  came  to  us  and  lied.  I 
want  you  to  declare  to  us  truthfully  what  the  great  Queen  of  your  country 
intends  to  do  to  us  when  she  will  take  the  country  from  the  Fur  Company's 
people.  All  around  me  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  white  man  to  rise.  The 
'long  knives,'  ({.«.  the  Americans)  are  trading  with  our  neighbours  for 
their  lands,  and  they  are  cheating  them  and  deceiving  them.  Now,  we  will 
not  sell  or  part  with  our  lands.' 

'^  It  was  of  no  use  to  try  and  cut  him  short  by  any  assurances  that  I  was 
not  employed  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  his  lands ;  ana  I  told  him  confidently 
that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  part  with  his  lands,  and  also,  if  he  and  his  people 
behaved  as  always  they  had  done,  that  is,  quietly  and  peaceably,  with  the 
white  faces,  I  would  assure  him  tiiat  the  Queen  would  neyer  send  soldiers 
to  deprive  them  of  their  lands  bjr  force. 

**  Here  an  Indian  (^not  of  their  nation,  but  of  a  friendly  neighbouring 
tribe)  muttered  to  him  m  a  low  tone,  *  Make  him  put  it  into  writing  on  a  piece 
of  paper ;  make  him,  I  say ;  and  now  I  have  said  it,  for  it's  nothing  to  me 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  know  the  whites  on  the  other  side  where  we  are, 
and  I  say  make  him  put  it  into  writing.'  But  the  orator  said  aside  to  him, 
*  No,  what  he  will  say  he  will  keep  to.°  *  Now,'  continued  he  aloud,  *  what 
is  to  become  of  us?  we  have  no  more  animals;  they  are  all  gone,  and 
without  skins  the  Company  will  not  give  us  goods  from  their  store ;  and 
only  for  the  little  fish  we  take  we  would  starve,  and  many  of  us  do  starve 
and  die.'  I  answered  that  they  were  to  blame  for  not  endeavouring  to 
cultivate  their  lands  and  find  other  resources  for  maintaining  themselves 
besides  hunting.  He  answered,  '  There  are  none  to  show  us,  and  we  have 
no  implements  to  do  it  with.' 

'^  He  then  objected  to  Mens.  Bourgeau  collecting  plants,  and  requested 
that  Dr.  Hector  should  not  take  away  any  mineral  specimens  as  long  as  we 
were  in  his  territories.  He  also  begged  that  the  great  Queen  might  be  made 
acquainted  with  their  unhappy  comition,  and  that  she  might  know  that  his 
heart  was  grieved  by  reason  of  all  those  of  his  children  who  died  by  hunger. 
He  asked  me  to  promise  that  I  would  acq^uaint  the  great  Queen  of  these 
things,  and  to  see  her  myself.  But  I  satisfied  him  that  I  would  write  his 
words  to  the  big  men  that  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  good  advice  to  the 
Queen,  and  so  we  parted  good  friends. 

'^  All  this,  insignificant  as  it  may  appear,  was  of  some  importance  to  us, 
as  the  chiefs,  wiu  their  old  leader  and  orator,  were  highly  excited.  There 
were  upwards  of  200  Indians  inside  the  fort,  100  of  whom  were  armed,  and 
our  party  consisted  of  myself  and  interpreter,  and  my  three  companions, 
and  the  agent  and  storekeeper  of  the  fort 

'*  The  conference  lasted  two  and  three-quarter  hours,  in  which  period  I 
heard  and  replied  to  five  speeches,  and  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  post 
seemed  greatly  relieved  at  the  Indians  quietly  leaving  the  fort  on  the 
successfm  issue  of  the  conference." 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  party  camped  on  Sturgeon  Lake.  From  thence 
they  preceded  to  Turtle  Mountain,  thence  to  Beaver  Creek,  and  thence 
right  across  to  the  elbow  of  the  Lower  Saskatchewan,  which  they  first  came 
in  sight  of  on  the  21st  of  September,  reaching  the  109  deg.  meridian  of 
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lon^tude  on  the  28tli  of  September.  This  magnificent  river  rivals  the 
Missouri  in  size  and  volume.  Captain  Pallisier  started  from  Carlton, 
Upper  Saskatchewan,  October  11 ;  reached  Touchwood  Hills,  October  15 ; 
Fort  Pelly,  October  18  ;  Fort  EIHce,  October  23 ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber arrived  at  Red  River.  Then  Captain  Pallisier  wintered  and  put  him- 
self ready  to  recommence  his  exploration  on  the  following  spring.  In 
May,  1858,  he  again  started,  and  once  more  arrived  at  Fort  Carlton,  Sas- 
katchewan, on  the  4th  June.  The  main  branch  of  the  expedition  started 
tiience  to  the  forks  of  Red  Deer  and  Medicine  River,  and  returned  to  Fort 
Edmonton  on  the  7th  October,  1858,  having  succeeded  in  discovering  not 
only  a  pass  practicable  for  horses,  but  one  which  with  but  little  expense, 
could  be  rendered  available  for  carts  also.  The  country  surrounding  the 
Eagle  Hill  and  Lyzard  Lake  is  rich,  and  wood  abundant ;  but  the  timber  is 
not  of  a  valuable  description,  being  chiefly  poplar  and  willow.  After 
passing  the  Ear  Hills,  on  the  24th  June,  they  reached  the  Grande  Coulee, 
and  encamped  near  a  lake.  On  the  7th  July  .they  arrived  at  Battle  River, 
a  large  but  unnavigable  tribntary  of  the  Saskatchewan,  crossed  the  stream, 
and  encamped  in  about  latitude  52  degs.  N.,  longitude  111  degs.  W. 
Here  the  country  was  most  luxurious.  On  August  8th  the  party  arrived  at 
the  49th  parallel,  and  thence  to  Old  Bon  Fort,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
14th  August.  On  the  18th  of  August  Captain  Palliser  started  to  seek  for 
the  new  pass  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  proceeding  up  the  north  ^  side  of 
the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  or  Bow  River,  passing  the  mouth  of 
Kananaskis  River.  Five  miles  higher  up  they  crossed  the  Bow  River  and 
entered  a  ravine.  They  fell  upon  Kananaskis  River  and  travelled  up 
it  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  the  following  day  they  reached 
Kananaskis  Prairie,  known  to  the  Indians  as  the  place  ^^  where  Kananaskis 
was  stunned  but  not  killed."  On  the  21st  they  passed  two  lakes  about  two 
miles  long  and  one  wide.  They  continued  their  course,  winding  through 
this  gorge  in  the  mountains  among  cliffs  of  a  tremendous  height,  yet  their 
onward  progress  was  not  impeded  by  obstacles  of  any  consequence ;  the 
only  difficuTty  they  experienced  was  occasioned  by  quantities  of  fallen 
timber  caused  by  fires.  Captain  Pallisser  observed  that  many,  indeed  most 
of  these  tremendous  fires  are  caused  by  lightning,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
traced  their  progress  where  the  foot  of  man  could  never  have  trod. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  they  reached  the  height  of  land  between  the 
waters  of  Kananaskis  River  and  a  new  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Kootanie 
River.  They  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  occupied  with  observa- 
tions. Their  he^ht  above  the  Bow  Fort  was  now  1,885  feet,  or  above  the 
sea,  5,985  feet  Next  morning  they  commenced  their  descent,  and  for  the 
first  time  they  were  obliged  to  get  off  and  walk,  leading  their  horses  down 
a  precipitous  slope  of  960  feet  over  loose  angular  fragments  of  rock.  This 
portion  over,  their  route  continued  for  several  days  through  dense  masses  of 
mllen  timber,  destroyed  by  fire,  where  their  progress  was  very  slow,  not 
owing  to  any  difficulty  of  the  mountains,  but  on  account  of  the  fallen 
timber,  which  they  had  first  to  climb  over  and  then  to  chop  through  to 
enable  the  horses  to  step  or  jump  over  it  .  They  continued  at  this  work 
from  daybreak  till  night,  and  even  by  moonlight,  and  at  length  reached  the 
Columbia  Portage  on  the  27th  of  August  Here  Captain  Falliser  devoted 
a  day  to  ascending  some  heights  in  search  of  a  view  of  the  Columbia  River. 
After  climbing  several  mountains  in  vain,  he  at  last  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  right  upon  the  bank  of  the  lake  from  which  the  Columbia  rises,  at  a 
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height  of  about  2,300  feet  over  the  surface.  Climbing  a  high  tree  in  order 
to  overlook  the  woods  which  intercepted  his  view,  he  saw  both  the  Colum- 
bian lakes,  the  Columbia  rising  out  of  the  southern  flowing  into  the  northern 
one,  out  of  which  it  bends  to  the  westward  previous  to  taking  its  northern 
course  to  the  boat  encampment  The  most  southerly  of  these  lakes  is  in 
latitude  50  degs.  7  min.,  or  longitude  115  degs.  50min  W. 


HONQ  KONG. 

Copies  or  Eatraets  of  Correspondence  between  the  Colonial  Department  and 
the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong^  and  between  the  Colonial  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Ofieey  on  the  subject  of  Emigration  from  Hong  Kong  ^  and  from  (lie 
Chinese  Empire^  to  the  British  West  Indies  and  to  Foreign  Countries  and 
their  Possessions y  since  the  \st  January y  1853.  (The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford.)     21st  June,  1858.     (250.) 

On  the  17th  May,  1853,  Acting-Governor  Jervois  of  Hong  Kong  tranfr- 
mitted  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  proceedings  of  a  commission  which  he 
had  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  a  serious  outbreak  of  disease, 
attena^  with  considerable  mortality,  amongst  the  Chinese  passengers  on 
board  the  ship  Emigrant  bound  from  Whampoa  to  Demerara.  The  acting 
governor  submitted  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  shipments  of 
coolies  should  be  attended  with  governmental  supervision,  and  that  an 
establishment  for  this  purpose  shomd  be  specially  appointed.  The  Emigrant 
had  left  Whampoa  with  350  coolies  on  board.  The  day  after  sailing,  one 
of  the  passengers  died  of  fever,  and  there  were  on  board  several  cases  of  a 
remittent  type,  and  some  of  the  typhoid  character.  The  mortality  speedily 
increased,  and  the  coolies  having  become  discontented  and  excited,  the 
voyage  could  not  be  safely  prosecuted,  and  it  was  accordingly  abandoned. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  was  then  instituted,  and  their  report  was  that  the 
sickness  was  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  ship,  the  want  of  sufficient 
ventilation,  the  uncleanliness  of  the  coolies,  the  omission  to  bring  the  people 
from  time  to  time  on  deck,  the  change  of  air  and  of  diet,  and,  finally,  among 
those  who  were  addicted  to  opium  eating,  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  that 
indulgence. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1853,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Governor,  SirG.  Bonham,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  84,  by  which  the  governors  of  the  colonies  are  empowered  to  declare 
by  proclamation,  that  in  vessels  sailing  from  ports  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  governments,  a  space  of  12  feet,  instead  of  15  feet,  should  suffice 
for  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa  who  were  to  be  conveyed  through  the  tropics. 

On  the  21st  April,  1854,  Sir  John  Bowring  sent  a  despatch  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  suggesting  that  something  should  be  done  to  interpose 
some  check  to  the  excessive  and  irregular  mode  of  conveying  coolies  m>m 
China. 

On  the  4th  May,  1854,  Lieutenant-Governor  W.  Caine  addressed  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  same  subject,  giving  some  illustrations  of  the 
mode  in  which  such  shipments  were  made: — 

The  process  of  collecting  passengers  for  California  ships  appears  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows  : — ^A  pa83age-broker  at  Hong  Kong  (not  unfrequently 
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a  man  of  straw^  who  is  not  to  be  foand  a  few  hours  after  the  vessel  leaves) 
sends  out  his  crimps  to  the  mainland,  and  these  on  the  pajrment  of  about 
five  dollars  as  bargain  money,  give  to  each  candidate  for  shipment  a  bar* 

SLin-ticket,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  broker  for  whom  they  act  With 
is  ticket  the  candidate  proceeds  to  Hong  Kong,  where,  on  payment  of  the 
balance  of  passage-money  and  re-delivery  of  the  bargain-ticket,  a  passage- 
ticket  is  granted,  securing  to  the  possessor  a  passage  to  California.  Thus 
the  broker  may  receive  the  money  of  shiploads  of  passengers  before  he  has 
provided,  by  the  purchase  or  the  charter  of  ships,  for  the  accommodation  of 
even  a  small  number  of  them.  If  the  charter  money  be  high,  the  ship- 
owners may  often  risk  the  confiscation  of  the  ship  at  the  port  of  debarka- 
tion in  consequence  of  an  infringement  of  the  passenger  law  there,  and  still 
be  sure  of  a  profit  on  the  transaction ;  and  the  ship  may  be  despatched  with 
the  same  certain  profitable  result,  if  the  Chinese  purchaser  pay  but  a  small 
sum  for  her  acquisition,  and  receive  large  amounts  for  passages. 

On  the  16th  March,  1855,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sanctioned  the  sug* 
gestion  of  Mr.  White,  of  establishing  an  emigration  dep6t  Such  an  esta- 
blishment would  not  only  afford  facilities  K>r  the  selection  of  labourers 
likely  to  benefit  the  colonies,  and  prevent  the  coolies  from  absconding  afler 
the  receipt  of  the  advanced  wages,  but  might  render  easier  the  shipment  of 
married  men  and  families.  Mr.  White  of  Hong  Kong  deemed  it  so  impor- 
tant to  induce  women  to  emigrate,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  procure 
them  by  purchase  either  direct  or  indirect  In  the  eleven  months  ending 
the  30th  September,  1855,  nearly  15,000  Chinese  left  Hong  Kong  by 
square-riggea  vessels,  none  of  whom  went  to  the  West  Indies,  or  Cuba,  or 
any  of  the  countries  of  Western  America  except  California.  The  great 
mass  of  emigrants  were  of  the  superior  class,  such  as  were  able  to  pay  their 
passage-money.  The  emigrants  were  distributed  as  follows: — To  Australia, 
10,462,  to  California,  3,042;  to  ports  in  China,  1,375;  to  the  Philippine 
L^lands,  1 1 ;  to  Siam,  50 ;  to  Singapore,  46.  Besides  this  number,  a  large 
emigration  was  going  on  in  native  junks  for  Cochin  China,  Siam,  the 
Str:iits  Settlement,  and  tbe  islands  of  Netherlands  India. 

On  the  8th  December,  1855,  Mr.  Labouchere  transmitted  to  Sir  John 
Bowring  the  Act  of  Parliament  18  &  19  Vict  sec.  104,  for  the  regulation 
of  Chinese  passenger  ships,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  grave  abuses  whicn  have  existed  in  the  carriage  of  Chinese  emigrants, 
by  limiting  the  number  to  be  carried  in  every  ship,  and  requiring  a  specified 
'supply  of  provisions,  water,  medicines,  and  medical  comforts.  The  duty 
of  certifying  that  these  regulations  have  been  observed,  to  devolve  on  the 
emigration  officer,  and  any  ship  sailing  without  such  certificate  to  be  made 
liable  to  forfeiture.  The  Act  was  carried  into  effect  in  China,  but  cases  of 
evasion  of  these  regulations  still  happened. 

*  On  the  11th  November,  1857,  oir  John  Bowring  issued  an  ordinance, 
providing  that  every  passage-broker  shall  enter  into  a  bond,  and  obtain 
a  licence.  That  every  passage-broker  receiving  money  fi-om  any  person 
for  a  passage  in  any  emigrant  ship,  shall  give  to  such  person  a  contract- 
ticket,  stamped  with  His  seal  or  trade  mark.  That  before  money  is  taken 
on  account  of  any  such  passage,  the  passage  broker  shall  produce  to  the 
emigration  officer  a  certificate  of  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship,  that  he, 
such  passage  broker,  has  chartered  the  ship  for  carrying  emigrants.  That 
on  every  occasion  of  the  delivery  to  any  passenger  of  such  contract  ticket, 
the  passage  broker  shall  attend  with  him  at  the  emigration  office,  and  in  his 
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presence  deliver  the  contract  ticket  to  such  passenger,  and  explain  to  him 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  such  contract  The  ordinance  provides  the 
penalties  for  offences  of  violation  and  disobedience  of  its  provisions. 


HUDSON'S  BAT  COMPANY. 


Papers  relative  to  the  HudaorCs  Bay  Companies  Charter  and  Liceriee  of 

Trade. 

On  the  16th  August,  1858,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  the  Governor  of  Canada, 
sent  a  joint  address  from  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assemblv  to  the 
Queen,  praying  for  reference  to  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the  boundary,  and 
decision  of  her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  validity  of  the  charter,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  licence  to  trade,  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
over  the  Indian  territories.  Thejr  requested  that  any  renewal  of  the  licence 
to  trade  over  the  Indian  territories,  should  be  granted  only  upon  the  con- 
dition that  such  portions  thereof,  or  of  the  other  territories  claimed  by  the 
Company,  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  to  be  set  apart  by  Canada, 
or  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  into  settlements  for  colonization,  should 
be  withdrawn  from  under  such  licence,  and  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  said  company. 

On  receipt  of  this  address,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany on  the  subject ;  but  they  declined  to  be  consenting  parties  to  a  refer- 
ence of  questions  respecting  the  validity  and  extent  of  flieir  charter,  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  colonial  secretary  informed 
Sir  B.  Head  of  the  result  of  his  correspondence,  and  suggested  that  the 
only  course  open  for  the  determination  of  these  questions  was  by  writ  of 
scire  fadas,  brought  to  repeal  the  charter.  The  colonial  secretary  further 
announced,  that  m  May,  1859,  the  licence  of  trading  in  North- Western 
America  would  expire,  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  declined  the 
proposal  made  to  them,  of  an  extension  of  the  licence  for  two  years. 

In  a  letter  of  the  8th  February,  1859,  from'  Mr.  H.  H.  Berens,  the 
Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  he 
announced  their  refusal  to  refer  the  question  of  the  Company's  boundaries 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  to  concur  in  some  inquiry 
having  for  its  object  to  raise  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  charter. 
But  he  added,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  invariably  expressed 
their  readiness  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  recommended  the  renewal  of  the  licence.  They 
are  most  willing  to  cede,  immediately  or  gradually,  as  they  may  be  wanted, 
for  the  purposes  of  actual  settlement,  portions  of  their  territories  on  the 
Red  River  or  Saskatchewan,  which  may  be  available  for  cultivation  and 
settlement,  on  "  equitable  principles."  They  are  ready  to  leave  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  decision  of  Commissioners  to  be  indifferently  appointed.  They 
are  willing,  if  it  is  considered  desirable,  to  remain  in  temporary  possession 
of  those  parts  of  the  territories  until  adequate  arrangements  shall  be  made 
for  their  settlement  and  administration  by  some  other  authority,  and  to 
concede  in  tlie  meantime  lands  to  settlei*s  on  such  terms  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  any  other  way  to  assist 
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lier  Majesty's  Goyernment  in  such  ulterior  views  as  they  maj  entertain, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  those  territories  as  an  independent 
colony,  or  of  placing  them  under  the  Government  of  Canada. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  done  what  was  in  their  power  to 
promote  settlement  in  such  parts  of  their  land  as  appeared  to  them  most 
suitable  for  agricultural  improvement  They  have  been  careful,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  involve  the  capital  of  the  shareholders  in  hopeless  specu- 
lations of  this  description.  Their  principal  pbject  has  certainly  been  the 
fur  trade  of  the  country.  They  made  a  grant  to  Lord  Selkirk,  who 
established  the  agricultural  settlement  of  the  Red  River,  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  !Puget  Sound  Company  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  terri- 
tories beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

When  the  disorders  and  troubles  broke  out  in  the  Red  River  coimtry 
which  led  to  the  union  of  the  North- West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies, 
and  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  under  which  the  licence  of  trade  was  granted, 
it  was  thought  better  to  put  an  end  to  separate  interests,  so  that  the  admi- 
nistration both  of  colony  and  trade  might  be  conducted  under  one  authority. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  then  re-purchased  the  Red  River  settlement, 
and  have  since  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  protect  settlers  in  it ;  but, 
owmg  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  the  mclemency  of  the  climate, 
the  remoteness  of  markets,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  they 
acknowledge-that  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  but  little  success. 

After  the  notice  given  to  them  of  the  intention  wholly  to  withdraw  the 
licence,  the  board  had  taken  measures  to  adapt  the  administration  of  their 
affairs  to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  they  would  then  be  placed. 
They  had  decided  to  diminish  their  establishments  in  Canada,  and  to  bring 
their  expenditure  within  the  strict  limits  required  by  their  trade.  Further 
arrangements  of  this  description  will  becotne  necessary  if  the  colony  on  the 
Red  Kiver  is  no  longer  to  be  dependent  on  their  ships  and  means  of 
conveyance  for  supplies. 

If,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State  saw  fit  to  reconsider  his  decision  to 
withdraw  the  Ucence,  the  board  would  willingly  endeavour  to  concur  in  any 
measure  by  which  the  hands  of  the  Government  may  remain  unfettered 
with  respect  to  any  policy  which  any  changes  in  America  might  hereafter 
recommend;  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  company  might  at  the 
same  lime  be  maintained. 

For  fear  of  further  misunderstanding  on  that  point,  they  thought  it 
right  to  protect  themselves,  in  a  su^estion  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
from  any  supposition  that  they  stilT  desired  the  renewal  of  the  licence 
for  the  purposes  of  their  trade.  It  is  certainly  very  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  interval  between  the  cessation  of  their  authority  and  the 
substitution  of  some  other,  to  prevent  or  regulate,  as  far  as  that  may 
be  possible,  the  interference  of  strangers  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  disorders  for  the  prevention  of  which  the  Act  of  1  &  2 
Geo.  IV.,  cap.  66  was  passed.  The  suggestion  submitted  was,  that  the 
licence  might  be  renewed  to  the  Huds(ms  Bay  Company  for  the  usual 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a  reservation  of  power  to  the  Crown  to 
withdraw  it  at  any  time,  on  a  notice  of  two  years.  They  made  this 
suggestion  to  show  their  disposition  to  assist  the  Government  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  are  ftdly  aware  beset  this  question.  But  the  board 
could  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  remaining  charged  with  the 
care  of  order  and  peace  in  the  Indian  country  under  the  temporary  grant 
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of  a  licence,  which  would  almost  carry  with  it  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
doubts  which  have  been  thrown  upon  their  rights,  and  convey  an  im- 

Eression  of  ike  weakness  and  willing  submission  of  the  board  to  the  clamour 
y  which  their  administration  had  so  unjustly  been  assailed. 
The  renewal  of  the  licence  for  two  years  was  then  refused,  and  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  informed  Mr.  Berens  on  the  15th  of  February,  1859,  that  a 
despatch  had  been  received  from  the  Colonial  Office  from  Grovemor  Douglas, 
reporting  that,  on  the  3rd  Nov.  1858,  he  had  proclaimed  the  revocation  of 
the  licence  of  the  30th  May,  1838,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fiir 
exclusive  trading  with  the  Indians,  in  so  far  as  the  same  embraced  the 
territories  comprised  in  British  Columbia. 


GOLD  COINAGE  (SYDNET> 

Return  of  the  Amount  of  Gold  coined  at  the  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Mint  up  to  the  latest  date.    (Lord  Alfred  ChurchilL)    2nd  August,  1859. 

In  the  year  1857  there  were  coined  at  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
in  weight  128,201*94  oz.  sovereigns,  and  68,954*84  oz.  half-sovereigns:  total 
weight,  1 97,156*74  oz. ;  total  value,  767,679t  In  1858  there  were  coined, 
in  weight  283,110-07  oz.  sovereigns,  and  62,075*79  half-sovereigns:  total 
weight,  345,185*86  oz. ;  total  value,  1,344,0672.  The  value  of  gold  coined 
in  1856  was  1,219,8072. ;  and  in  1855, 514,8102. ;  making  a  total  from  1855 
to  1858  of  3,846,3632. 


GUAEANTEED  LOANS  (COLONIES). 


Statement  of  any  instances  in  which  Colonial  Acts  or  Ordinances  for  raising 
Money  in  anticipation  of  a  Guarantee  from  the  Imperial  Parliament^  have 
received  the  Assent  of  the  Croum^  without  the  previous  passing  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  give  authority  for  granting  such  Guarantee.  (Mr.  Gla<> 
stone.)     26th  April,  1868.     (286.) 

There  was  no  case  where  the  assent  of  the  Crown  was  given  without  the 
previous  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  authority  for  the  granting 
a  guarantee  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  In  Canada,  a  local  Act  was  passed 
on  the  12th  October,  1842 ;  it  was  confirmed  by  Order  in  Council  on  the 
10th  December,  1842  ;  but  the  Imperial  Act  was  dated  the  12th  August, 
1842.  The  local  Acts  for  the  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  St 
Lucia,  and  Grenada  Immigration  Loans  were  passed  after  the  Imperial 
Acts.  The  Jamaica  Island  Debt  Loan  was  passed  on  the  13th  April,  1854, 
and  confirmed  by  Order  in  Council  on  the  11th  August,  1854;  but  the 
Imperial  Act  was  dated  31st  July.  An  Act  for  the  New  Zealand  Loan 
was  passed  on  the  7th  August,  1856,  and  the  Imperial  Act  was  dated  on 
the  17th  August,  1857  ;  but  this  Act  was  not  confirmed,  the  confirmation 
of  New  Zealand  Acts  not  being  required.  In  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
an  Act  was  passed  on  the  15th  April,  1857  ;  but  it  was  not  yet  confirmedx 
and  no  Act  was  yet  passed. 
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COLONIES. 

Return  of  the  Cost  of  the  several  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  at  the 
expense^  iJie  British  Exchequer y  from  the  year  1853  to  1857,  bodi  inclur 
sive.     (Cfcionel  Sykes.)    30th  July,  1858.    (240.) 

The  total  cost  of  the  several  colonies  of  the  British  empire  to  the  British 
Exchequer  was,  in  1853, 3,845,0l8t ;  1854,  4,466,20 U. ;  1 855, 4,804,956t ; 
1856,  4,877,957 1 ;  and  1857,  4,1 15,757 1  The  colonies  are  divided  into 
military  and  maritime  stations,  plantations  and  settlements,  Australian 
settlements,  and  sundry  colonies. 

The  military  and  maritime  stations  include  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Gape  of 
(jood  Hope,  Mauritius,  Bermuda,  St  Helena,  Heligoland,  Ionian  Islands, 
Falkland  Islands,  and  Hong  Kong.  Gibraltar  cost  in  1853, 286,398/. ;  1854, 
315,23U;  1855,299,183/.;  1856, 530,45 It;  and  1857,423,589/.  The  entire 
sum  is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  regular  troops  and  naval  charges,  fortifications 
and  gaols  and  prisoners.  Malta  cost,  in  1853, 359,484/. ;  1854, 1,095,766/. ; 
1855,1,496,049/L;  1856, 642,280/L;  and  1857, 442,722/L  The  entire  expjense 
is  devoted  to  the  cost  of  regular  troops  and  naval  charges  and  to  fortifications. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  including  British  Kaffraria,  Orange  River,  and 
Natal,  cost,  in  1853,  602,227/. ;  1854,  608,499/. ;  1855,  629,809/. ;  1856, 
1,106,970/. ;  and  1857, 682,015/.  Besides  the  cost  of  the  regular  troops, 
60,000t  a  year  have  been  devoted  in  1856  and  1857  to  the  civihzation  of  uie 
Kaffirs.  Mauritiu8Cost,in  1853, 130,740/.;  1854,126,076;  1855,130,076/.; 
1856,  154,983/. ;  and  1857,  74,881/.  The  expenditure  includes  die  salaries 
of  the  justices.  Bermuda  cost,  in  1853,  149,297/. ;  1854,  140,125/. ; 
1855,  129,604/.;  1856,  167,599/.;  and  1857,  158,061/.  The  salaries  of 
goyemors  and  justices  amounted  to  5,500/.  ;  the  jails  and  prisoners, 
37,000/. ;  and  the  remainder  went  for  troops,  fortifications,  &c  St  Helena 
and  Ascension  cost  about  62,000/.,  principally  for  regular  troops,  &c. ; 
Heligoland,  1,200/.,  principally  for  salaries  of  governors  and  justices.  The 
Ionian  Islands  cost,  in  1853,218,374/.;  1854,216,647/.;  1855,255,486/.; 
1856,237,839/L;  and  1857, 199,470/.;  principally  for  regular  troops  and  forti- 
fications. The  Falkland  Islands  cost  6,500/L,  in  1857,  for  governors,  justices, 
&c,  and  for  naval  charges.  Hong  Kong  cost,  in  1853,  88,542/L ;  1854, 
68,766/L;  1855,  72,704/. ;  1856,  87,832/. ;  and  1857,  303,735/.  The  cost 
of  re^lar  troops,  naval  charges,  and  fortifications,  in  1857,  was  295,000/. ; 
and  me  governors,  justices,  &c.,  8,000/. 

The  plantations  and  settlements  include  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Honduras, 
West  Indies  (including  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad),  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  Vancouver's  Island, 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  Ceylon,  and  Labuan.  Jamaica  cost,  in  1853, 181,164/i ; 
1854,172,355/.;  1855,  166,827/.;  1856,  152,082/.;  and  1857,  193,711/. 
Beyond  the  expense  of  fortifications,  troops,  &c.,  the  imperial  exchequer  pays 
for  the  governor^  and  justices  10,000/.,  and  for  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
8,000/.  Bahamas  cost,  in  1853,  31,240/L;  1854,  33,317/.;  1855,  30,593/. ; 
1856,28,962/.;  and  1857,  52,045/.  Honduras  cost,  in  1853,  18,885/.;  and 
in  1857,  33,802/.  The  excess  in  1857  was  in  the  naval  ch^es,  which 
amounted  to  12,158/.,  instead  of  1,200/.  in  former  years.  The  West  Indies 
cost,  in  1853,  381,306/.;  1854,  297,437/.;  1855,  300,957/.;  1856, 
285,970/. ;  and  1857,  305,981/.  This  expenditure  comprises  250,000/.  in 
troops,  naval  charges,  and  fortifications;  16,000/.  for  goyernors;  13,000/. 
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justices;  and  12,0002.  for  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Canada  cost,  in 
1853,  332,224t ;  1854,  199,4762.;  1855,  160,0532.;  1856,  322,9702.; 
and  1857,  236,4842.  The  cost  of  regular  troops  has  diminished  from 
290,7322.  in  1853,  to  195,5992.  in  1857.  Nova  Scotia  cost  154,0002., 
principally  for  regular  troops,  naval  charges,  and  fortifications.  New 
Brunswick  cost  9,0002. ;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  1,5002. ;  Newfoundland, 
'  20,0002. ;  Vancouver's  Island,  2002.  West  Coast  of  Africa  cost,  in  1853, 
85,0002.;  1854,119,0002.;  1855,  141,0002.;  1856,  125,6422.;  and  1857, 
126,0002.     Ceylon  cost  120,0002. ;  Labuan,  12,0002. 

The  Australian  settlements  include  North  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 
North  Australia  cost  5,6002. ;  Western  Australia,  95,0002. ;  but  the  expense 
of  gaols  and  prisoners,  most  of  whom  consist  of  English  convicts,  was 
93,0002.  in  1854,  and  54,0002.  in  1857.  South  Australia  cost  9,0002.; 
Victoria,  44,0002.,  entirely  in  troops  and  naval  charges ;  New  South 
Wales,  60,0()02, ;  Tasmania,  96,0002.,  a  large  portion  of  which  in  gaols  and 
prisoners,  and  the  remainder  in  troops  and  naval  charges;  and  New 
Zealand,  112,0002. 


COLONIAL  DEM:NCES. 


Copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Rwht  Hon.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Bart,  M.P.,  to 
the  Go'cemor'in''Chief  of  the  Leeward  Islande, 

In  a  despatch  to  Governor  Hamilton  of  the  31st  July,  1858,  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  made  reference  to  certain  explanations  respecting  the  Antigua  riots, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  local  corps,  which  were  once  eflBciently  kept  up, 
had  been  neglected  under  the  impression  of  a  false  economy.  Sir  K  B. 
Lytton  further  added — 

It  is  the  natural  wish  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  contribute  to  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  distant  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown;  but 
the  necessities  of  the  empire  have  withdrawn  many  troops,  and  may  compel 
the  withdrawal  of  more.  In  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  these  neces- 
sities at  home,  and  a  strain  upon  our  resources,  both  in  men  and  means, 
have  called  forth  the  generous  and  loyal  sympathies  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  many  parts  of  her  colonial  empire.  But  it  is  not  alone  by  the 
material  addition  of  a  new  regiment  to  the  line,  or  by  munificent  contri- 
butions in  aid  of  those  who  have  experienced  the  sufferings  and  losses  of 
a  barbarous  warfare,  or  by  the  expression  of  loyalty  and  devotion,  that  the 
English  colonies  can  give  the  mother  country  an  effective  support  in 
seasons  of  trial  and  difficulty.  It  is  by  evoking  the  means  of  self-defence 
and  internal  protection,  by  enabling  this  country  to  avail  herself  to  the 
utmost  of  her  own  military  resources,  and  by  dispensing  with  the  troops, 
which  so  long  as  they  could  be  spared,  have  been  freely  given,  that  tne 
West  Indian  colonies  will  best  mark  the  spirit  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
animates  them.  It  is  a  sacrifice  which  the  mother  country  has  a  right  to 
claim,  and  which  the  colony  ought  to  be  the  first  to  approve.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  gratification,  that  I  have  observed,  during  uie  recent  riots, 
the  readiness  with  which  so  many  gentlemen  have  hastened  to  enrol  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  order,  and  to  place  their  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Governor.  It  is  with  still  greater  satisfaction  that  I  have  learnt  the 
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intention  to  form  volunteer  corps^  alike  to  secure  the  Colony  from  aggres- 
sion abroad  and  to  maintain  peace  at  home.  The  more  fully  that  this 
self-reliant  feeling  is  confirmed  and  that  these  precautions  are  adopted,  the 
less  will  be  the  probability  of  the  danger  ;  and  the  more  the  discipline  and 
the  efficiency  that  can  be  communicated  to  the  new  force,  the  less  will  be 
the  expense  and  the  difficulty  in  preserving  a  high  standard  hereafter. 
There  can  be  no  safety  to  life  or  security  to  property  and  to  the  transactions 
of  commerce  in  that  community  which  does  not  earnestly  and  resolutely 
seek  to  develope  within  itself  the  requisite  force  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of 
its  own  laws  against  the  outbreaks  of  internal  disorder.  I  watch  with 
interest  the  progress  which  the  Colony  under  your  government  is  making 
in  this  important  and  salutary  direction,  and  her  Majesty  looks  with  con- 
fidence to  the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  her  West  India 
Colonies  in  rendering  their  utmost  support  to  the  authorities  in  this  some- 
what difficult  but  necessary  and  laudable  undertaking. 


EAST  INDIA  (NEW  TARIFF). 

Copy  of  the  New  Indian  Tariff  now  inforce^  and  of  any  Correspondence  which 
has  passed  between  the  Home  Authorities  and  the  AuihoriUee  in  India  on 
the  subject.     (Viscount  Dungannon.)    4th  July,  1859.     (81,  Sess.  2.) 

Ik  a  separate  revenue  despach  to  India,  dated  7th  April,  1859,  Lord 
Stanley  entered  into  the  revision  of  the  Customs  administration.  He 
referred  to  a  despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  22nd  April, 
1 846,  in  which  the  principles  on  which  the  Customs  duties  in  India  ought  to 
be  regulated  were  laid  down  as  follows : — 1st.  The  abolition  of  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  the  staple  commodities  of  India,  with  the  exception  of  indigo. 
2nd.  The  abolition  of  the  duties  on  the  trade  between  the  several  presi- 
dencies in  India,  commonly  called  the  port  to  port  trade.  And  3rd.  The 
abolition  of  the  double  duties  on  merchandize  exported  or  imported  on 
foreign  bottoms.  The  two  last  measures  have  been  carried  into  full  effect 
The  commerce  between  the  several  presidencies  has  been  relieved  from  the 
burdens  to  which  it  was  previously  subjected,  and,  moreover,  the  whole 
coasting  trade  of  India  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
The  discriminating  duties  which  were  formerly  levied  on  goods  imported 
or  exported  on  foreign  bottoms,  have  also  been  entirely  abandoned.     The 

Joints  which  still  required  attention  were : — 1st  The  equalization  of  the 
uties  on  British  and  foreign  manufactures,  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
duties  on  manufactured  and  immanufactured  goods.  2nd.  The  exemption 
from  duty  of  all  articles  producing  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  revenue. 
3rd.  The  abolition  of  export  duties.  And  4th.  The  augmentation  of  import 
duties. 

To  the  former  of  these  suggestions  her  Majesty's  Government  gave  their 
entire  adhesion.  The  assimilation  should,  however,  be  effected,  not  by 
reducing  the  duty  on  goods  of  foreign  origin  to  the  rate  now  levied  on 
British  goods,  but  by  raising  the  rate  now  leviable  on  British  goods  to  that 
paid  on  similar  foreign  articles.  Her  Majesty's  Government  suggested 
the  doing  away  with  the  drawback  now  allowed  on  re-exported  goods. 
The  assimilation  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  and  unmanufactured 
goods  must  be  made  subject  to   certain  conditions.      Articles  in  a  raw 
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state,  or  in  a  partially  manufactured  condition,  such  as  metals  reduced 
from  the  ore,  or  cotton  twist  and  yam,  are  imported  for  the  purpose 
of  being  subjected  to  further  processes;  and  it  seems  undesirable  mat, 
by  our  fiscal  arrangements,  we  should  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  native  industry,  which  has  already,  to  a  great  extent,  been  interfered 
with  by  the  introduction  of  such  fabrics  as  the  machinery  at  the  command 
of  the  British  mill-owners  enables  them  to  supply  at  prices  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  native  manufacturer,  able  only  to  work  with  hand  labour, 
successfully  to  compete.  For  these  reasons  a  distinction  should  always  be 
drawn  between  articles  imported  in  a  state  fitted  for  immediate  use  and 
those  articles  which  are  imported  in  a  wholly  or  partially  unmanufactured 
condition,  and  which  require  a  fiirther  preparation  before  thev  can  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  the  people.  The  exemption  from  duty,  of  all 
articles  producing  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  revenue,  hafl  alr^uly,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  effected.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why 
goods,  which  the  wants  of  the  consumers  require  to  be  imported  only  in 
small  quantities,  should  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  duty  on  that 
account  alone,  unless  the  coUection  of  the  duty  entails  on  the  Custom-house, 
or  the  importer,  an  amount  of  inconvenience  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  the  duty  when  collected.  The  abolition  of  export  duties,  though  in- 
defensible in  theory,  should  be  retained,  and  even  somewhat  increased,  in 
view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Indian  finances.  The  total  exports  from 
India  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  sterling ;  and  of  this  amount,  only 
the  half  was  liable  to  export  duty ;  cotton,  su^r,  rum,  and  opium  being 
exempted.  As  to  the  augmentation  of  import  duties  some  general  increase 
was  recommended,  as  weU  as  a  fixed  rate  of  duty,  on  all  articles  which  are 
capable  of  being  weighed  or  measured  for  the  ad  valorem  duties.  The 
suggested  increase  ot  duty  was  as  follows : — ^Cotton  and  silk  piece  goods, 
wo^ens,  tobacco,  and  metals  wrought  from  5  to  10  per  cent ;  cotton  twist 
and  vam,  from  3^  to  7^  per  cent. ;  marine  stores,  from  5  to  10  per  cent ; 
tea,  from  10  to  20  per  cent ;  coffee,  from  7}  to  20  per  cent ;  spirits,  frx)m 
1  r.  8  as.  per  gallon  to  3  rs.  per  gallon ;  wine,  from  1  r.  to  2  rs.  per  ^^on: 
all  other  manufactured  articles,  from  5  to  10  per  cent ;  and  all  other  un- 
manufactured articles,  from  3  J  to  7 i  per  cent 

In  consequence  of  this  despatch,  an  Act  was  passed  on  the  14th  March, 
1859,  to  alter  the  duties  of  customs  on  goods  imported  and  exported  by  sea, 
as  follows : — 


Imports. 


Bullion  and  Coin         Free. 

Precious  Stones  and  Pearls    ...  „ 

Grain  and  Pulse          „ 

Horses,  and  other  living  animals  „ 

Coal,  Coke,  Bricks,  Chalk  and 
Stones „ 

Cottonwool     n 

Books     „ 

Machinery  for  the  improTement 
of  communication,  and  for  de« 
Telopment  of  the  resources  of 
the  country „ 

Cotton,  Thread,  Twist,  and)      5  per  cent 
Tarn.  ]      ad  valorem. 

Tea         20        „ 

Coffee     20        „ 


Tohacco 

Spices     ',        

Haherdashery,    Millinery,   and 

Hosiery  

Grocery,  Confectionenr 
FroTisions,  Hams,  and  Cheeses 

Perfumery        

Jewellery  

Porter,  Ale,  and  other  fer- ) 

mented  liquors.  ) 

Wines     I 

Spirits 

All  articles  not  included  in  the  1 
ahoTe.  j 


20  per  cent 
cui  valorem, 
20        „ 

20  „ 
20  „ 
20  „ 
20  „ 
20  „ 
4  annas  the 
imp.ga]L 

2  rupees  the 

imp.galL 

3  „ 

10  per  cent 
<ui  valorem. 
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Grain  and  Pul«  ...        |   «-^^^e 

^'^     }    'lairuSd! 

UcDyeandShellLae...        }   ^^^^ 

All  country  articles  not  enume- 
rated         ...  3       ,. 


EXFORTS. 

Bullion  and  Coin         Free. 

FredouB  Stones  and  Pearls    ...  „ 

Books,  Maps,  &c „ 

Horses,  and  other  living  Animals  „ 

Cotton  Wool     „ 

Sugar  and  Rum „ 

Spirits     „ 

Tobacco „ 

Baw  Silk „ 

The  mercantile  inhabitants  of  Bombay  memorialized  against  the  ^^  Cus- 
toms' Act,"  arguing  that  a  system  of  direct  taxation  would  be  far  preferable, 
and  that  the  application  of  new  duties,  to  goods  not  yet  imported,  to  be 
charged  on  the  purchasers,  was  very  unjust.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  made  strong  representations  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  proposed 
augmentation  of  duties,  and  urged  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  Act 
The  Government  of  India,  however,  refused  to  comply  with  such  recom- 
mendations, and  no  exemption  whatever  was  allowed  from  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  new  tariff. 


DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD. 


Copies  or  Extracts  of  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Discovery  of  Gold  in 
the  Fraser  River  District^  in  British  North  America. 

On  the  16th  April,  1856,  Mr.  Douglas,  Governor  of  Victoria,  Vancouver's 
Island,  communicated  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  gold  had  been 
found  in  considerable  Quantities  within  the  British  territory,  in  Upper 
Columbia,  and  that  the  aaily  earnings  of  persons  then  employed  in  diggmg 
gold  were  ranging  from  2L  to  SL  for  each  man.  In  answer  to  this  commu- 
nication, the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Labouchere  stated  that,  in  the  absence  of 
all  effective  machinery  of  Government,  it  would  be  quite  abortive  to  attempt 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  licences  to  dig  for  gold  in  that  region ;  and  as  her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  look  for  a  revenue  from  this  distant  quarter 
of  the  feritish  dominion,  so  neither  were  they  prepared  to  incur  any  expense 
on  account  of  it 

On  the  29th  October,  1856,  Governor  Douglas  informed  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gold-digging  was  extremely 
limited,  in  consequence  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  uie  native  tribes,  who, 
being  hostile  to  tiie  Americans,  had  uniformly  opposed  the  entrance  of  Ame- 
rican citizens  into  the  countnr.  It  was  reported,  however,  that  gold  was  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  On  the  15th  July,  1857,  Governor  Douglas  wrote 
that  the  reports  respecting  the  productiveness  of  the  gold  fields  were  favour- 
able, and  tnat  the  opposition  of  the  Indian  tribes  against  American  diggers, 
was  still  very  great  On  the  29th  December,  Governor  Douglas  again 
addressed  the  Colonial  Secretary,  stating  that  the  auinferous  character  oiithe 
Couteau  mines  (so  named  after  the  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  country) 
was  becoming  daily  more  extensively  developed  through  the  exertions  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  who,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  gold  finding,  were 
devoting  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  that  pursuit  They  were, 
however,  almost  destitute  of  tools  for  moving  the  soil  and  for  washing  imple- 
ments for  separating  the  gold  from  the  earuiy  matrix,  and  had  therefore  to 
pick  it  out  with  knives,  or  to  use  their  fingers  for  that  purpose.     Under 
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these  circumstancos,  Governor  Douglas  issaed  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  gold  found  in  its  natural  place  of  deposil 
within  the  limits  of  Eraser's  River  and  Thompson's  River  districts,  within 
which  are  situated  the  Couteau  mines,  and  forbidding  all  persons  to  dig  or  to 
disturb  the  soil  in  search  of  gold  until  authorized  on  that  behalf  by  her 
Majesty's  Government.  A  licence  fee  of  10«.  per  month  was  imposed,  which 
was  subsequently  raised  to  2  Is.  per  month.  On  the  6th  April,  1858,  Governor 
Douglas  informed  Mr.  Laboucliere  that  the  Indians  still  maintsiined  their 
determination  to  exclude  the  white  people  from  the  digging.  The  extent 
of  the  gold  region  was  yet  but  imperfectlv  known,  but  there  were  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  country  is  highly  auriferous.  In  May,  1858,  Governor 
DouglaB  informed  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  the  Couteau  gold  mines  were 
becoming  more  than  ever  a  source  of  attraction  to  the  people  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  territories.  Boats,  canoes,  and  every  species  of  small  craft  were 
continuc£y  employed  in  pouring  their  cargoes  of  human  beings  into  Fraser 
River.  However  advantageous  this  immigration  might  be  to  trade,  the 
danger  was  that  the  country  may  be  flooded  with  a  population  whose  sym- 
pathies might  be  decidedly  anu-British.  The  export  of  gold  from  the 
country  was  still  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  600  ounces. 

On  the  Ist  July,  1858,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  wrote  to  Governor 
Douglas,  impressing  on  him  that  while  her  A^jesty's  Government  were 
determined  on  preserving  the  rights,  both  of  Government  and  commerce 
which  belong  to  this  country,  and  while  they  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
furnish  him  with  such  a  force  as  they  may  be  able  to  detach  for  the  colony, 
so  as  to  render  him  every  assistance  and  support  in  tbe  preservation  of  law 
and  order,  it  was  no  part  of  their  policy  to  exclude  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  from  the  gold  fields;  On  the  contrary,  the  Governor  was  dis- 
tinctly instructed  to  oppose  no  obstacle  whatever  to  their  resorting  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  digging  in  those  fields,  so  long  as  they  submit  themselves, 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  to  the  recognition  of  her 
authority,  and  conform  to  such  rules  of  police  as  may  be  established.  The 
national  right  to  navigate  Eraser's  River  is  of  course  a  separate  question, 
and  one  which  her  Majesty's  Government  must  reserve. 


EAST  INDIA. 

Home  Accounts  of  the  Government  of  India.  22nd  July,  1859.  (107,  Sess.  2.) 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1858,  amounted  to  15,396,1 78iL, 
and  the  expenditure  to  ll,044,578t,  showing  a  balance  of  4,351,601^ 
The  receipts  consisted  of  2,963,113/.,  from  fiidian  Railway  Companies, 
2,813,173*.,  from  four  per  cent  Debenture  loan;  l,729,l70t,  from  her 
Majesty's  Government;  2,870,OOOt,  monej  borrowed  on  security  of  East 
Indian  bonds;  941,449t,  sale  of  stock  m  the  public  frmds,  &c.  The 
disbursements  comprised  1, 324,873 1,  for  Indian  railway  companies,  engineer- 
ing expenses,  and  establishment  charges  in  England;  1,390,5432.,  military 
and  other  public  stores  exported;  1,031,0332.,  cost  of  bullion  remitted  to 
India  ;  900,000t,  monev  borrowed  on  security  of  East  Indian  bonds,  and 
4,492,479Z.  charges  on  the  revenues  of  India. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  April,  1859,  amounted  to 
18,249,1232.,  and  the  disbursements  to  15,429,7252.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
2,819,3982.     The  receipts  from   Indian  railway  companies  amounted  to 
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4,82458772.    The  charges  on  the  revenaes  of  India  amounted  to  6fi5liS66L 
Thissnm  mcladed  the  dividend  to  proprietors  of  East  Indian  stock,  632,3222* ; 
interest  on  the  Home  debt  and  on  other  loans,  414,5362.;  transport  of 
troops,  684,5762L ;  furlough  and  retired  pay  to  officers,  773,8302. ;  troops 
serving  in  India,  2,543,7082.,  and  other  items.    The  amount  of  debts  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  England  on  the  1st  May,  1859,  was  20,486,0052L, 
including  the  amount  in  hand  belonging  to  the  Indian  railway  companies, 
the  Home  bond  debt,  the  debenture  loan,  &c.     The  credits  amounted  to 
6,114,2712.    The  establishment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in   Council  of 
India  consisted  of  355  officers,  with  salaries  and  allowances  of  127,5112., 
besides  other  allowances  to  clerks,  for  military  college,  military  depdt  at 
Warley   and  recruiting  districts,   amounting  to  30,2292.     Between   the 
1st  May,  1858,  and  the  1st  May,  1859,  pensions  were  granted  to  General 
Sir  CoUn  Campbell,   G.C.B.,  now  Lora  Clyde,  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  as  a  special  mark  of  the  high   sense  entertained  of  l^is  services, 
2,0002.;  Major  General  Sir  James  Outram,   Bart.  G.C.B.,   1,0002;  Sir 
John  Mair  Lawrence,  Bart,  Chief  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  the 
Punjaub,  2,0002. ;  Sh-  William  Yardley,  Knight,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  Bombay,  1,6002. ;  Mr.  William  Leach, 
assistant  secretarv  to  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India,  1,3502. ; 
Mr.  Charles  Bowles,  Professor  of  Hindustani  at  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Addiscombe  for  meritorious  services  during  a  period  of  29^  years  granted 
on  resignation  of  that  office,  2002.,  besides  other  pensions  to  widows  and 
families  of  officers  killed  in   action,  amounting  in   all  to   15,3602.     The 
compensations  in  the  form  of  pensions  to  secretaries,  officers,  and  servants 
on  the  Home  establishment  of  East  India  Company,  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  amounted  to 
29,9702L,  besides  about  3,0002.  compensation  in  the  form  of  gratuities. 


INDIAN  REVENUES  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Accounts  respecting  the  Territorial  Revenues  and  Disbursements  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  Year  1857-58.  August  2,  1859.  (80 
Sess.  2.) 

The  gross  revenues  of  India  for  the  year  1867-58,  amounted  to  3 1,706,7762., 

f'vinff  a  net  receipt  into  the  several  Government  treasuries  of  25,480,9412.  ^ 
he  land  revenue,  including  tributes  and  subsidies,  &c  produced  gross 
receipts,  17,310,1952.;  net,  13,291,0582.,  the  collection  being  at  the  rate  of 
9*302  per  cent  The  customs  gross  revenue,  2,148,8342.;  net,  1,964,2552., 
or  at  tiie  rate  of  6*951  per  cent  The  salt,  gross  revenue,  2,131,34621;  net, 
1,525,4432.,  or  at  the  rate  of  28*43  per  cent,  mduding  cost  of  salt,  and  14*272 
excluding  the  cost  The  opium,  gross  revenue,  6,864,2092. ;  net,  5,918,3752., 
or  at  the  rate  of  13*779  per  cent,  including  the  cost  of  opium,  and  2*892  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  opium.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  33,345,163^  r  viz.^ 
in  India,  28,852,6932.,  and  in  England,  4,492,47021  The  Indian  expenditure 
consisted  of  civil  and  political  establishments,  4,019,8862.;  judicial  and  police, 
2,635,1332.  Buildings,  roads,  and  other  public  works,  3,053,2682.  Mili- 
tarv,  15,569,9262.;  Indian  navy,  1,169,4862. ;  mint,  145,5142.;  interest  on 
debt,  2,196,6722.  Charges  of  the  eastern  settlements,  62,8092.  The 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  was  7,864,222/.  The  total  amount 
of  debts  outstanding  at  the  several  presidencies  of  India,  on  the  30th 
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April,  1868,  wa»  as  follows:— Registered  debt,  56,811,670L;  Nortt- 
Western  Proyinces,  66,0092.;  Punjaub,  429,8332. ;  Madras,  1,599,4782.; 
Bombay,  1,797,0942.:  total,  60,704,0842.  The  estimated  amount  of  the 
gross  revenues  of  India  for  the  year  1858-59,  was,  gross  receipt, 
33,806,2942.,  and  the  expenditure  47,199,4312.,  showing  an  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  of  13,393,1372.  The  following  is  a  general 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  different  presidencies 
and  districts  in  the  year  1857-58. 


Nagpore  Territory ... 
Pegu  aDd  Martaban 
Tenaaaerim  Proyinces 

Code  Territory      

Coorg  < 

PerguDiiah  Bairieedh 
Eaatem  Settlementa         '. 
Bengal  Presidency 
North- Western  ProTinoes 
Puniaab  Territories 
Hams  Presidency 
Bombay  Presidency 
Sindh           •••        •*•        •• 
Sattara        


Becdpt. 

Ezpenditnre. 

£, 

£. 

*         ••• 

383,125 

268.550 

448,264 

370,994 

97,907 

74,564 

68,950 

88,699 

23396 

15,815 

6,225 

6,896 

130,000 

74.052 

12,379,998 

4,331,947 

3,047,925 

2,320,089 

2,452,306 

1,632,353 

5,678,275 

6,485.755 

6,116,499 

6,665,877 

426,957 

736,691 

267,391 

236,457 

EAST  INDIA  DEBT,  &c 

Return  shomng  the  Amount  of  the  Interest-bearing  Debt  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India,  and  at  home,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Year  1834-5,  and  the  amount  of  interest  payable  thereon; 
also  showing  the  Amount  of  Debt  contracted  in  each  Year  since,  in  India 
and  in  England,  with  the  Interest  payable  thereon,  Sfc*  (Mr.  Wilson.) 
17th  March,  1859.     (154,  Sess.  2> 


Datb. 

Amount  of 

Interest 

Dats 

Amount  of 

Interest 

Debt 

Payable. 

Debt 

Payable. 

£. 

£.        1 

£. 

£. 

30th  April,  1834 

37,827,715 

1,871,514  i 

30th  April, 

»1847 

44,584,626 

2,112,054 

„        1835 

36,250,297 

1,820,636 

n 

1848 

45.957,614 

2,181,562 

„         1836 

31,821,118 

1,521,452 

>* 

1849 

47,151,019 

2,241,410 

„        1837 

32,433,329 

1,538,488  : 

n 

1850 

50,035,268 

2,385,217 

n        1838 

32,266.553 

1.522,524  ; 

f» 

1851 

51,199,815 

2,443,876 

„        1839 

32.246,573 

1,522,733  : 

ft 

1852 

51,215,193 

2,431,500 

„         1840 

32,750,696 

1,543,950  ! 

»» 

1853 

52,313,094 

2,479,133 

„         1841 

34,187,827 

1,612.490 

t* 

1854 

49,762,876 

2,095,877 

n         1842 

36,670,173 

1.734,094  1 

9f 

1855 

51,615,927 

2.174,775 

„         1843 

38.744,340 

1,844,163 

tt 

1856 

53,848,927 

2.283,282 

.,         1844 

40.149.150 

1,900,290 

>» 

1857 

55,546,652 

2,369,599 

„         1845 

41,203,150 

1.944,700  1 

» 

1858 

60,704,084 

2,666,275 

„         1846 

41,592.249 

1,962.445  1 

The  rate  of  interest  of  debt  contracted  was  generally  4,  5,  and  6  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  home  bond  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1834-35  was  3,523,237Z.,  bearing  interest  at  2^  per  cent  In  1836-37,  the 
interest  was  increased  to  4  per  cent    In  1837-38  the  amonnt  was  reduced 
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to  3,522,925^,  the  interest  continuing  at  4  p«r  cent  In  1839-40,  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  l,734,300t,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent  At  that 
sum  with  interest  at  SL  lOs.  the  debt  continued  till  1845-46,  when  it 
increased  to  2,299,600^  In  1848-49,  the  sum  was  2,799,600^,  and  the 
interest  4L  10«.  per  cent  In  1849-50  a  further  increase  took  place  in  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  to  3,899,500t,  the  interest  being  reduced  to  SL,  and 
SL  58.  per  cent  In  1855-56  die  sum  was  3,894,50oT.,  bearing  interest  at 
4  per  cent.,  and  on  the  30th  April,  1858,  it  was  3,894,400t,  bearing  the 
same  rate  of  interest  at  4  per  cent  There  were,  moreover,  a  debenture 
loan  of  2,905,000t  in  1857-58,  and  temporary  loans  on  security  of  East 
India  bonds,  1,970,000/. 


EAST  INDIA  PUBLIC  DEBT. 


Copy  of  all  Notifications  of  the  Government  of  India  concerning  the  Public 
JOebt  of  India  from  the  let  of  May,  1834 ;  also  Accounts  of  the  Public 
Debt  of  India  as  it  stood  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1834,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
last  Accounts  received,  showina  separately  the  Amount  of  each  Loan  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  borne  bv  me  same ;  and  of  all  Sums  received  and  paid 
off  in  respect  of  such  Loan,  4'c.   (Mr.  Crawford.)  13th  April,  1858.  (179.) 
On  the  9th  May,  1834,  notice  was  given  that  the  Bengal  remittable  Lioan  of 
1822  would  be  discharged  in  1835,  after  which  no  interest  would  be  demand- 
«ble  thereon;  also  that  the  Government  notes  of  1820  of  the  register  debt 
amounting  to  1,50,00,000  sicca  rupees  would  be  discharged  in  1834.     On 
the  13ih  October,  1834,  notice  was  given  that  the  sub-treasurer  was 
authorized  to  receive  any  of  the  6  per  cent  notes  of  the  Government  that 
might  be  tendered  for  transfer  into  a  new  loan.     A  premium  of  5  per  cent 
would  be  granted  on  all  transfers  so  made,  that  is,  for  every  note  sur- 
rendered for  transfer  a  new  note  would  be  issued  for  a  principal  sum 
exceeding  the  principal  sum  of  the  note  surrendered,  in  the  proportion  of 
105  for  every  100  sicca  rupees,  and  the  note  so  issued  in  exchange  would 
be  issued  in  exchange  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent 

On  the  27th  May,  1835,  notice  was  given  that  the  second  class  of 
promissory  notes  bearing  date  the  31st  March,  1823,  would  be  discharged 
on  the  31st  July  succeeding.  The  conditional  transfer  of  notes  for  pay- 
ment into  the  4  per  cent  loan  was  allowed  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore. 
•  On  the  17th  June,  1835,  notice  was  given  to  the  proprietors  of  Bengal 
6  per  cent  remittable  paper,  that  they  might  exchange  such  notes  for  we 
new  5  per  cent  loan  at  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent,  that  is,  for  their  receiving 
105  five  per  cent  for  every  100  sicca  rupees  6  per  cent  No  part  of  this 
one  transfer  loan  to  be  paid  off  before  the  22nd  April,  1854,  and  whenever 
it  shall  be  redeemed,  a  previous  notice  of  15  months  should  be  given. 

On  the  16th  September,  1835,  notice  was  given  that  the  sub-treasurers  were 
authorized  to  receive  any  sums  of  money,  in  even  hundreds,  of  not  less  than 
500  Co.'s  rupees,  which  might  be  tendered  on  loaa  to  the  East  India  Company 
at  an  interest  of  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Proprietors  of  the  notes,  resident 
in  Europe,  would  be  allowed  the  option  of  receiving  payment  of  the  interest  of 
their  notes  of  the  above  loan  by  bills  on  the  Honourable  Court,  to  be  drawn 
at  12  months*  date,  and  at  Is.  lOd.  for  the  Co.'s  rupee.  On  the  7th  June,  1837, 
notice  was  given  diat  the  first  class  being  the  remainder  of  the  promissory 
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notes  bearing  date  tlie  31st  March,  1823,  would  be  dischaiged  on  the 
10th  August  next,  on  which  daj  the  interest  thereon  would  cease. 

On  the  3l8t  March,  1841,  notice  was  given  that  the  sub-treasurers  were 
authorized  to  receive  anv  sums  of  money,  in  even  hundreds,  of  not  less  than 
500  of  Co.'s  rupees,  which  might  be  tendered  on  loan  to  the  East  India 
Company,  at.  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  The  notes  of  the  loan  should  be 
advertised  for  discharge  relatively  to  the  6  per  cent  loans  of  1825  and 
16th  January,  1830,  in  the  order  of  their  date.  On  the  4th  January,  1843, 
another  loan  was  advertised  for  any  sum  of  money,  at  an  interest  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum.  On  the  22nd  January,  185^,  notice  was  given  that  the 
6  per  cent  transfer  loan,  comprising  the  book-debt  of  the  3 1st  December, 
1834,  the  book-debt  of  the  10th  August,  1835,  the  book-debt  of  the  15th 
Januarv,  1836,  and  the  promissory  notes  of  the  loans  dated  the  3l8t  of 
December,  1834,  would  be  discharged  on  the  22nd  day  of  April,  1854, 
when  payment  would  be  made  at  the  option  of  the  creditors,  either  in  cash 
in  India,  or  by  bills  on  the  Court  of  Directors  at  12  months'  date  at  2&  IcL 
per  sicca  rupee,  with  power  to  the  Court  to  postpone  payment  of  those  bills 
mr  one,  two,  or  three  years,  upon  allowing  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum 
for  the'  period  of  postponement  Proprietors  of  the  stock  and  promissory 
notes  in  the  5  per  cent  would  be  permitted  to  subscribe  the  amount  of  such 
stock,  or  notes,  into  a  new  loan  to  be  held  in  the  form  of  stock,  and  to  bear 
interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  No  part  of  the  4  per  cent  transfer  loan 
should  be  paid  off  before  the  22nd  day  of  April,  1874.  By  subsequent  noti- 
fications otoer  notes  of  the  5  per  cent  loan  were  advertised  to  be  discharged, 
with  power  to  the  proprietors  to  transfer  the  amount  of  their  notes  into  the 
4  per  cent  loan. 

On  the  28th  October,  1853,  notice  was  given  of  another  loan  at  3^  per 
cent  per  annum.  On  the  17th  March,  1855,  the  Public  Works  Loan  of 
1854-55  was  advertised  to  the  extent  of  two  crores  and  seventy-five  lacs  of 
Company's  rupees  to  be  allotted  as  follows: — Bengal,  1,25,00,000;  Agra 
and  the  Punjaub,  70,00,000;  Bombav,  50,00,000;  and  Madras,  30,00,000, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  Companya  rupees  per  cent  per  annum.  No 
part  of  the  loan  to  be  paid  off  before  the  31st  March,  1870.  On  the 
30th  August,  1856,  notice  was  given  of  another  loan  at  4^  per  cent  per 
annum.  No  part  of  the  loan  to  be  paid  before  the  3 1st  August,  1866.  On 
the  16th  Januarv,  1857,  another  loan  was  advertised  at  five  per  cent,  the 
loan  to  be  limited  to  three  crores  of  rupees.  No  part  of  the  loan  to  be  paid 
off  before  the  16ih  January,  1872. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1834,  the  Indian  debt  amounted  to  35,463,483^,  and 
on  the  Ist  May,  1856,  50,483,369/L,  since  the  Ist  May,  1856. 


EAST  INDIA  SUNDAY  TRAINS. 


Copy  of  the  Correspondence  that  has  taken  place,  between  the  Court  of  Directors 
or  the  local  Government  of  India  and  the  Indian  Railway  Companiesy  on  the 
subject  of  running  Trains  on  the  Lord^s  day.  (Mr.  Kinnaird.)  6th  July, 
1858.     (391.) 

On  the  26th  February,  1856,  the  Government  of  India  informed  the  Court  of 
Directors  that  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  traffic  manager  of  the  E)ast  Indian 
Railway,  Bengal,  to  run  a  Sunday  excursion  train  weekly,  betweeoi  Howrah 
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and  Bnrdwan^  and  an  additional  short  train  daily :  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment opposed  it  as  they  saw  no  necessity  for  it.  The  Court  of  Directors  in 
answer  stated  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  interference  in  these  par- 
ticular matters,  unless  callQd  upon  by  public  feeling.  In  February,  1857, 
the  Government  of  India  informed  that  the  Madras  Railway  Company  had 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  in  some  pointy  connected 
with  the  management  of  railways,  and  that  in  deference  to  the  views 
exnressed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  they  at  once  withdrew  their  former 
orders  as  prohibited  the  running  of  special  or  extra  trains  without  prior 
reference  to  Government;  but  that  the  permission  would  not  extend  to 
running  Smiday  trains  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  run  on  the  East 
Indian  railway.  The  following  is  the  minute  of  the  President,  Lord  Harris, 
on  the  subject : — 

"  I  am  desirous,  while  passing  the  order  on  the  despatch  No.  36  of  1856, 
to  call  the  attention  of  Government  to  a  point  which  appears  to  me  deserv- 
ing of  consideration,  and  which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  India.  The  Honourable  Court  have,  by  the  above-men- 
tioned despatch,  deprived  this  Government  of  any  discretionary  control 
over  the  special  trains  which  shall  be  employed  by  the  railway  agent  It  so 
happens  that  the  first  application  received  from  the  agent,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  despatch,  but  previous  to  its  substance  being  communicated  to  him, 
for  permission  to  run  a  special  train,  was  to  enable  him  to  employ  one  on 
Sunday,  in  order  to  convey  natives  to  celebrate  a  Hindoo  festival.  The 
Government  of  India  have  forbidden  the  running  of  excursion  trains  on  a 
Sunday  ;  and  after  giving  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  it  seems  to  me 
more  than  questionable  whether  special  trains  should  be  permitted  on  that 
day  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  argued, 
that  if  it  is  wrong  to  sanction  trains  for  such  a  purpose  on  Sundays,  it  is 
equally  so  tp  allow  the  practice  on  any  other  day.  But  I  do  not,  after  due 
deliberation,  view  the  question  in  this  light  The  Government  of  this 
country,  I  conceive,  as  does  the  Government  of  England,  professes  to  belong 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  mainly  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  which  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  are  embodied  in  those  of  the 
Church  of  England.  That  Church  keeps  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a 
holy  day,  as  well  as  a  day  of  rest.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  suitable 
manner  of  keeping  a  day  holy,  or  making  it  one  of  rest,  to  work  trains  on 
it  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  facilities  to  heathenism  and  idolatry. 
This  view  of  the  matter  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  railway 
authorities,  or  they,  probably,  would  not  have  applied  for  the  permission. 
But  83  the  railway  is  under  me  direction  of  Government,  it  does  appear  to 
me  to  render  it  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  of  principle,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  themselves,  if  it  allows  such  traffic  to  be  carried  out 
on  Sundays.  It  may  be  said  that  though  the  railway  has  been  established 
and  is  directed  by  a  Christian  Government,  yet  that  it  is  maintained  chiefiy 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  this  country.  This  is  true,  and  there  is  strength 
in  the  remark  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle  on  the 
part  of  Government  The  question,  however,  is  one  whicn,  I  admit,  is  open 
to  some  doubt,  but  on  which,  having  made  up  my  own  mind  in  favour  of  a 
restriction  on  any  such  trains,  I  should  wish  to  know  the  opinion  of  superior 
authority.  With  respect  to  the  convenience  of  the  masses,  I  may  add, 
though  I  do  not  argue  the  point  on  that  ground  at  all,  that  I  doubt  if  they 
will  be  affected  by  either  course.  I  imagine  it  will  be  found  on  an  inquiry, 
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that  a  very  small  per-centage  of  the  persons  attending  the  fesdval  will 
travel  by  rail,  the  fares  being  too  high  to  meet  their  pecnniarj  means. 
"  Government  House,  2Sth  Januart/,  1857."  (Signed)       "  Harbis.'' 

In  answer  to  the  communication  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  Conrt 
of  Directors  stated  that  an  erroneous  notion  seemed  to  ran  through  the 
minutes  that  the  Government  is  the  manager  of  the  railway.  In  their 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  any  expression  or  acts 
which  could  be  construed  into  a  desire  to  obstruct  the  performance  of 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  by  the  natives.  The  question  should  have 
been  regarded  simply  as  one  for  the  discretion  of  the  railway  officers,  in 
which  it  was  most  mexpedient  for  the  Government  to  interfere. 


HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY. 


Copies  or  Extract  of  any  Correspondetice  that  has  taken  place  between  the 
Colonial  Office  and  me  Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  or  the  Government  of 
Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  Company,  which  sat  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  (Mr. 
KoebucL)    26th  February,  1858.     (99.) 

On  the  20th  January,  1858,  Mr.  Merivale  informed  Mr.  John  Sheph^, 
Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  the  conditions  on  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  renew  the 
existing  licence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compay  for  a  farther  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  from  the  30th  May,  1859.  The  conditions  being  the  reservation 
of  any  territories  which  may  be  formed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  into 
colonies,  and  the  exception  from  the  licence  of  Vancouver's  Island.  As 
regards  the  question  of  boundaries  between  the  province  of  Canada  and  the 
territories  claimed  by  the  Company  under  their  Charter,  Mr.  Labouchere 
proposed  to  settle  it  by  inserting  a  condition  that  the  Company  should 
surrender  to  the  Crown  such  portions  of  the  territory,  now  claimed* by  it 
under  the  Charter,  as  may  be  required  by  Canada  for  purposes  of  settle- 
ment. The  districts,  likely  to  be  required  for  early  occupation,  are  those 
of  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan.  A  board  of  three  commissioners 
might,  in  such  a  case,  be  nominated  to  consider  and  report  on  the  amount 
of  pecuniary  compensation  which  may  become  justly  payable  to  the  Com- 
pany, in  consequence  of  such  contemplated  annexation.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  also  reserve  the  power  to  grant  licences  or  leases  for 
mining  operations  or  fisheries.  Mr.  Merivale  also  announced  to  Mr. 
Shepherd  that  her  Majesty's  Government  were  disposed  to  repurchase  and 
take  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  licence,  on  the  30th  May,  1859,  and  he  requested  that  the 
directors  would,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  furnish  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  a  statement  of  the  sums  for  which  they  may  claim  repayment,  as 
^^  laid  out  and  expended  by  them  in  and  upon  the  said  island  and  premises, 
and  as  the  value  of  their  establishments,  property,  and  effects  thereon, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant" 

In  answer  to  these  communications,  Mr.  John  Shepherd  stated  that,  after 
full  consideration  with  his  colleagues  in  the  direction,  they  were  prepared 
to  recommend  to  their  proprietary  body  to  assent  to  the  propositions  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  He  added,  however,  that  the  districts  likely  to  be 
desired  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  viz.  the  Red  River  and  Saskat- 
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chewan  districts,  are  not  onlj  valuable  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as 
stations  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade,  but  that  they  are  also  of  peculiar 
value  to  the  Company  as  being  the  only  source  from  which  the  Company's 
annnal  stock  of  provisions  is  drawn,  particularly  the  staple  article  of 
pemican,  a  regular  supply  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
officers  of  the  Company  to  transport  their  goods  to  the  num^^rous  inland 
and  distant  stations,  and  to  feed  and  maintain  the  people,  both  European 
and  Indian,  stationed  thereat  Mr.  Shepherd  also  acknowledged  the  letter 
communicating  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  in  reference  to 
Vancouver's  Island  colony,  and  stated  that  a  statement  of  the  sums  for  which 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  may  claim  repayment  was  being  prepared.  On 
the  22nd  January,  1858,  Mr.  Labouchere  sent  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  his  correspondence  with  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company  referring  to 
the  boundary  question.  Mr.  Labouchere  expressed  the  hope  that,  in  any 
case,  a  machinery  might  be  provided  througn  the  course  proposed,  which 
may  afford  to  Canada  the  means  of  obtaining  any  districts  which  she  might 
require  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  and  to  which  she  might  be  able  to 
afford  the  benefits  of  administration  and  protection.  The  tracts  claimed  by 
the  Company,  under  its  Charter,  are  conterminous  on  the  north  and  west, 
with  the  whole  of  that  great  province  now  united  under  the  Canadian 
Government.  Mr.  Labouchere,  therefore,  looked  to  the  gradual  annexa* 
tion  of  such  portions  of  those  tracts  as  may  be  found  available  to  that 
province,  which  contains  within  its  limits  the  noble  water  communication 
afforded  by  the  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic.  . 


EDUCATION  (MAURITIUS). 

A  Copy  of  the  Ordinance  for  rendering  compulsory  the  Education  of  Children 
in  Mauritius,  and  of  any  Correspondence  that  shows  the  grounds  on  which 
that  Ordinance  was  adopted,  and  of  any  remonstrances  against  it  which  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Office.  (Mr.  Monsell.)  29th  June,  1858. 
(371.) 

On  the  15th  October,  1855,  Governor  Higginson  wrote  to  Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth,  referring  to  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  in  promoting  religious 
and  moral  instruction.  These  difficulties  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation for  whom  the  extension  of  schools  is  required  is  composed  of  English, 
French,  Creoles,  and  Lidians  from  Bengal,  Hindoostan,  Madras,  and 
Bombay ;  that  the  diversity  of  the  dialects  spoken  and  the  creeds  professed 
by  this  heterogeneous  multitude  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  ori^n  and 
race ;  that  the  advantages  of  instruction  are  very  rarely  appreciated  either 
by  employers  or  parents ;  that  tJie  Indians  are  much  dispersed  in  estates  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  masters  capable  of  teaching 
in  the  Indian  dialects  are  not  procurable  in  the  island.  The  Council  felt 
the  need  of  extending  the  means  of  popular  education,  but  so  great  was 
the  apathy  of  the  people  themselves  and  the  indifference  of  the  employers, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Government  would  prove  ineffectual  unless  the 
principle  of  compulsion,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be  resorted  to.  On  the 
26th  January,  1856,  Mr.  Labouchere  wrote  to  Governor  Higginson,  regret- 
ting that  no  practical  steps  had  yet  been  taken  for  extending  religious  and 
moral  education.  The  adult  coolies  could  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  school, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  who  would 
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be  likely  to  go  voluntarily,  in  addition  to  the  children  who  coald  be  com- 
pelled to  go.  In  May,  1856,  Governor  Higginson  communicated  that  the 
Council  had  authorized  the  establishment  of  two  vernacular  schools  in  Port 
Louis.  The  Normal  schools  were  also  projected  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  the  Legislative  Council  was  prepared  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the 
introduction  of  a  compulsory  system  of  education  so  soon  as  the  requisite 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  would  admit  of  its  being  put  into  effective 
operation.  On  the  7th  August,  1857,  Governor  Higginson  transmitted  an 
"  Ordinance  for  rendering  compulsory  the  education  of  children  in  the 
colony.''  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  made  some  remonstrance  against 
this  ordinance.  He  considered  that  no  sufficient  guarantee  was  given  for 
religious  liberty  by  merely  forbidding  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
against  the  wisn  of  the  parents.  He  argued  that  by  connecting  education 
with  coercion,  the  law  will  connect  it  in  the  mind  of  the  population  with 
slavery,  and  that  to  teach  morality  is  in  effect  to  give  religious  instruction. 
These  objections  were  reported  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  but  he  did  not  allow 
them ;  and  he  conveyed  her  Majesty's  confirmation  of  the  ordinance,  which 
is  as  follows : — 

After  the  preamble  that  there  are  in  the  colony  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  whose  education 
would  be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  community, 
and  that  the  measures  hitherto  taken  for  promoting  the  education  of  children 
in  the  colony  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  frustrated  by  the  apathy  of  their 
parents  and  guardians  and  other  causes,  the  ordinance  enacts  that  from  and 
after  the  dat^  when  the  ordinance  shall  come  into  operation,  there  shall  be 
established  throughout  Mauritius  a  system  of  compulsory  education.  All 
boys  on  the  island  between  six  and  twelve,  and  all  girls  between  six  and  ten 
years  of  age  inclusive,  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  school.  The  education 
shall  include  morality,  order,  and  cleanliness,  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  industrial  training.  Religious  instruction  shall  not  be 
given  during  the  time  set  apart  for  compulsory  education  in  any  school. 
The  attendance  at  school  shall  be  three  hours  daily  during  five  days  of  the 
week.  Persons  keeping  a  child  from  school  to  be  bound  on  recognizances ; 
and  on  repeating  the  offence  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned.  The  parent  or 
guardian  of  every  child  educated  in  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  shall  pay 
school  fees  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6d  a  month  for  each  child ;  and  when 
the  parents  are  dead,  the  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  poor  relief  board.  The 
Governor  or  Executive  Council  may  erect  schools.  Inspectors  of  schools 
were  also  to  be  appointed,  and  the  Governor  may  appoint  collectors  of  edu- 
cational statistics,  which  must  be  furnished  under  penalties.  The  ordinance 
was  dated  the  14th  day  of  July,  1857. 


BERMUDA. 

Copy  of  an  Extract  from  a  Despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Bermuda  to 
Hie  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  enclosing  a  Report  from  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  first  appearance  and  the  spread  of 
Yellow  Fever  at  Bermuda  in  the  Year  1856.  (Mr.  Chichester  Foi-tescue.) 
1st  March,  1856.     (105.) 

The  epidemic  of  1856  made  its  first  appearance  not  at  one,  but  at  several 
points  distinct  and  widely  separated,  and  almost  simultaneously  at  two  of 
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the  first  scenes  of  its  appearance.  Popular  rumour  had  suggested  that  the 
disease  had  been  introduced  by  some  snips^  but  the  commissioners  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  introduced  in  any  ab  extra,  but  that  it 
originated  in  the  colony.  The  disease  did  not  spread  through  contagion  or 
infection,  but  through  some  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  which 
pervailed  generally,  and  exploded  in  attacks  of  yellow  fever  when  it 
.encountered  other  necessary  elements,  such  as  predisposition  in  individuals, 
bad  sanitary  condition  in  localities,  or  both  combined.  The  commissioners 
considered  that  quarantine  should  still  be  applied  to  ships,  but  to  ships  as 
infected  localities  only.  Any  vessel,  for  example,  arriving  at  this  place 
with  yellow  fever  on  board,  or  after  having  had  yellow  fever  during  the 
voyage,  should  be  herself  placed  in  quarantine,  all  her  crew,  however,  oeing 
allowed  to  escape,  seeing  only  as  they  departed  they  were  clean  in  person, 
that  their  clothes  were  clean  and  had  been  well  ventilated,  and  that 
the  sick  were  removed  to  situations  where  the  sanitary  and  other  con- 
ditions would  be  favourable  to  their  recovery,  the  ship  herself  being 
detained  in  quarantine  until  cleared  out,  cleansed,  whitewashed,  and 
ventilated.  But  the  commissioner^  were  not  quite  unanimous  on  this 
important  subject ;  one  of  its  members  considering  that  the  crew  of  a  yellow- 
fever  ship,  whether  sick  or  not,  should  after*having  been  removed  from  the 
ship,  be  detained  in  quarantine  for  a  period  su£Bcient  to  determine  whether 
any  amongst  them  had  already  contracted  the  disease.  The  cpmmissioners 
further  recommended,  as  sanitary  measures,  sewerage,  water-supply,  drainage 
of  swamps,  ventilation,  house-room,  general  cleanliness,  and  especially  the 
dispersion,  under  canvas,  of  bodies  of  men  at  the  approach  of  and  during  an 
an  epidemic.  But  in  the  present  state  of  science  there  is  nothing  known 
which  is  calculated  to  prevent  absolutely  a  recurrence  of  epidemic  yellow 
fever  in  the  colony. 

JAMAICA  ACT. 

Copy  of  the  Act  of  Jamaica,  21  Vict.  c.  5 :  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Agricultural  Immigrants,  and  for  raising  Funds  to  defray  the 
Expenses  attendant  upon  their  Introduction  and  subsequent  CoUynization 
in  the  Island.    (Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.)    15th  April,  1858.    {Jq^  L.) 

The  Governor  may  appoint  an  agent  general  of  immigration,  and  sub- 
agents,  both  on  the  island  and  at  any  foreign  port  of  emigration,  such 
foreign  agents  to  transmit  to  the  agent-general  a  return  of  the  ages  of  the 
immigrants  shipped.  The  Governor  may  fix  the  places  from  which 
immigration  to  the  island  may  be  carried  on,  and  he  may  make  provision 
for  the  introduction  of  a  proportionate  number  of  immigrants  of  both  sexes. 
Husbands  and  wives  shall  not  be  separated,  nor  children,  under  the  age 
of  15,  from  their  parents  or  natural  protectors.  No  immigrant  to  be 
indentured  to  a  lessee  or  tenant  of  an  estate  except  the  owner  of  such 
estate  be  party  to  the  indenture.  The  Governor  may  fix  the  cost  of 
importation  of  each  immigrant,  the  passage-money  to  be  paid  only  for  such 
immigrants  as  shall  be  landed  alive.  The  immigration  agent  is  to  provide 
food  and  lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  island  for  each  immigrant  until  he 
shall  be  ind  ntured.  The  agent-general  may  indenture  immigrants  other 
than  African,  Asiatic,  or  Indian  for  three  years.  African,  Asiatic,  or  Indian 
immigrants  may  be  indentured  for  five  years.  Every  Indian  immigrant 
who  shall  have  acquired  a  certificate  of  industrial  residence,  shaB  be 
entitled  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  to  be  provided  with  a  return  passage. 
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or  to  a  grant  of  land  at  his  option.  African  Asiatic  immigrants  may,  at 
their  option,  be  re-indentured  for  a  further  term  of  five  years ;  such  re- 
indentures  to  be  made  among  the  employers  at  whose  expense  they  were 
introduced.  If  the  employer  of  any  immigrant  shall  die,  the  person  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estate  shall  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  such  immigrant 
Every  indentured  immigrant  shall  be  bound  to  work  upon  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  estate  for  nine  hours  of  each  day,  Sundays,  Good  Fridays,  New 
Year's  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  excepted.  The  immigration  s^ent  may 
enter  upon  any  estate  where  the  immigrants  are  employed,  and  if  requisite 
require  a  muster  of  such  immigrants  or  of  any  of  them.  The  employer 
of  immigrants  shall  enter  into  contracts  for  the  payment  of  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  importing  the  same.  The  Governor  may,  from  time  to  time, 
raise  money  for  purposes  of  immigration,  and  all  sums  raised  under  the 
Act  to  be  carried  to  the  «  New  Immigration  Fund**  of  100,000t  The 
money  borrowed  to  be  secured  by  bond  debentures  or  otherwise,  and  the 
credit  of  this  island  shall  stand  pledged  for  the  repayment  of  the  same,  and 
the  annual  interest  thereof. 


INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

Returns  relating  to  the  Trade  of  India  and  China  from  1841  to  1858.     (Mr. 
Dunlop.)    21st  June,  1859.     (38  Sess.  2.) 

The  declared  value  of  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  India  and 
China  and  coniointlv  in  1814  was  2,113,4732.,  and  m  1826,  3,786,373^ 
In  1827  the  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  India 
was  3,662,012L;  in  1837,  3,612,975t ;  in  1847,  5,470,105/. ;  and  in  1858, 
18,283,852Z.  The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  to  China  in 
1827  was  610,637/.;  in  1837,  678,375/.;  in  1847,  1,503,969/.;  and  in 
1858,  2,876,447/.  The  official  value  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  India  in  1827  was  607,461/.,  and  the  computed  real  value  in 
1858  was  660,823/. 

The  official  value  of  imports  from  India  and  China  jointly  in  1812  was 
6,298,386/.,  and  in  1824,  7,312,355/.  The  official  value  of  imports  from 
India  in  1825  was  3,200,550/.;  in  1835,  4,994,896/.;  and  in  1845, 
11,117,461/.  The  compufed  real  value  in  1858  was  17,407,185/.  The 
official  value  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  imported  from  China 
and  Hong  Kong  in  1825  was  3,082,109/.;  in  1835,  4,564,766/.;  and  in 
1845,  5,820,942/.  The  computed  real  value  in  1857  was  11,448,639/.,  and 
in  1858,  7,043,089/.  The  importation  of  tea  from  India  and  China  in 
1814  was  26,076,550  lbs.j  in  1824,  31,681,977  lbs. ;  from  Chirili,  in  1835, 
42,052,047  lbs. ;  in  1845,  50,714,657  lbs.;  in  1855,  81,560,207  lbs.;  and 
in  1858,  73,359,599  lbs.  Of  Chinese  silk,  in  1825,  the  imports  were 
123,000  lbs.;  in  1835,  738,000  lbs;  in  1845,  1,176,000  lbs.;  in  1855, 
5,048,997  lbs. ;  in  1857,  7,187,090/. ;  and  in  1858,  2,521,080  lbs. 

The  total  value  of  manufactures  and  produce  exported  from  India  to 
China  in  1813-14  was  1,324,367/.;  in  1823-24,1,690,386/.;  in  1833-34, 
3,^58,938/.;  in  1843-44,  5,724,786;  in  1853-54,6,704,734/.;  and  in 
1857-58,  9,366,837/.  In  this  latter  year  there  were  exported  from  India, 
principallv  to  China,  68,304  chests  of  opium.  The  value  of  imports  into 
India  from  China  in  1813-14  was  432,528/. ;  in  1833-34,  541,922/. ;  m 
1857-58,  915,868/^ 
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DECIMAL  COINAGE  (CANADA). 
Canada  Act,  1851, /or  the  introduction  of  Decimal  Coinage  inio  Canada. 

Canada  Act,  1857,  directing  that  Public  Accounts  be  kept  in  Dollars  and 
Cents.    (Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.)     14th  April,  1869,     (123  L.) 

Thb  14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  47,  provided  that  all  public  accounts  shall  be  kept 
in  dollars  and  decimal  parts  of  a  dollar,  the  100th  part  to  be  called  a  cent, 
and  the  1,000th  part  a  mill,  and  that  the  dollar  or  unit  of  account  fhall  be 
equivalent  to  five  shillings  of  the  present  currency.  Dollars,  or  multiples, 
or  divisions  of  dollars  may  be  struck  for  the  purpose,  and  be  a  legal  tender, 
the  standard  of  fineness  of  the  said  coins,  when  of  silver  or  gold,  being 
the  same  respectively  as  that  adopted  for  coins  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  the  said  corns,  when  of  gold,  shall  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  the  British  sovereign  as  the  sums  for  which  they  are 
respectively  to  pass  current  shall  bear  to  IL  Is.  4d.  of  the  jpresent  currency, 
or  to  4  dollars  86  cents  and  two-thirds  of  a  cent ;  and  the  mtrinsic  value  of 
such  coins,  when  of  silver  or  copper,  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  tlieir 
nominal  or  current  value  which  the  intrinsic  value  of  British  silver  or 
copper  coins  respectively  bears  to  their  nominal  or  current  value.  The  gold 
coins  shall  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount  by  tale,  so  long  as  they  shall  not 
want  more  than  two  grains  of  the  standard  weight  assigned  to  them 
respectively,  subject  to  the  same  deductions  for  want  of  weight  as  is  now 
provided  with  regard  to  British  coins  ;  the  gold  coin  shall  be  legal  tender  to 
any  amount  by  weight  in  sums  not  less  than  200  dollars — 50r  of  the  pre- 
sent currency ;  the  silver  coin  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  10  dollars,  or  22.  lOs. ;  and  the  copper  coins  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  20  cents,  or  Is.  currency,  in  any  one  payment 

In  June,  1852,  a  Treasury  minute  was  passed  oy  Sir  Charles  Wood  on 
the  subject  of  the  Canadian  Act  on  the  currency.  He  adverted  to  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  currency  in  the  North  American  colonies ;  to  the 
fact  that  tne  eagle  of  the  United  States,  containing  232  grains  of  pure  gold, 
is  rated  in  Canada  at  50s.  currency,  whilst  the  old  eagle,  containing  247 
grains  of  pure  gold,  is  rated  in  New  Brunswick  at  50s.  The  United  States 
dollar  is  worth  5s.  Id.  in  New  Brunswick,  5s.  2^d.  in  Nova  Scotia,  58.  in 
Newfoundland,  and  6s.  2d.  in  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  remedy  is  absolutely  required,  and  the  most  obvious  measure  for 
the  purpose  would  be  to  supersede  the  various  currencies,  and  revert  to  the 
sterling  money  and  denomination  of  account  of  this  country^  as  has  been 
done  in  our  West  Indian  colonies.  Assuming  the  Canada  pound  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  currencies  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  a  pound  might  be  struck  at  her  Majesty's  Mint  containing  101*31 
grains  of  standard  gold,  or  92*877  grains  of  fine  gold,  which  is  the  propor- 
tion in  quantity  to  the  sovereign  which  the  pound  in  Canadian  currency 
bears  in  value  to  the  pound  stening.  As  to  silver,  considering  the  extensive 
use  of  5s.  currency  notes  in  Canada,  a  subordinate  silver  coinage  of  this 
description,  with  a  decimal  subdivision,  might  be  very  convenient  If  the 
attempt  is  made  to  adjust  silver  coins  to  a  gold  standard,  according  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  a  double  measure  of  value  is  in  effect  constituted,  and  a 
slight  overvaluation  of  the  coins  of  either  metal  will  cause  a  preference  to 
be  given  to  such  coins  in  circulation.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  set- 
tlement of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  descriptions  of  coins  on  this  prin- 
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ciple,  which  will  not  be  liable  to  disturbance  as  the  supply  of  one  or  other 
of  the  precious  metals  prevails ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  when- 
ever this  system  has  beeii  attempted  the  arrangement  has  ended  in  one 
metal  alone  becoming  practically  the  measure  of  value. 

On  the  30th  December,  1851,  another  minute  was  made,  in  which  a  more 
distinct  course  was  prepared,  with  a  suggestion  to  revise  the  Canadian  Act 
in  the  following  manner : — 

1st.  To  declare  the  pound  currency  to  be  equivalent  to  and  to  represent 
the  quantity  of  101-32  grains  of  standard  gold,  or  92,877  of  pure  gold,  and 
that  coin,  or  divisions  or  multiples  thereof,  to  be  the  legal  standard  measure 
of  value  within  the  province. 

2nd.  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  continue  to  pass 
current  and  be  legal  tender  at  the  rates  now  assigned  to  them,  viz.,  the 
sovereign  at  1^  4s.  4d  currency,  and  other  coins  at  equivalent  proportions. 

3rd.  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  States  shall  pass  current,  and  be  legal 
tender  at  existing  rates,  viz.,  the  eagle  at  2L  10«.  currency,  and  the  other 
coins  at  equivalent  proportions. 

4th.  That  other  gold  coins  may  by  proclamation  be  declared  to  pass  current 
and  be  legal  tender  at  rates  proportioned  to  their  contents  of  pure  gold. 

5th.  That  no  foreign  silver  coins  shall  pass  current  within  the  province. 

6  th.  That  British  silver  coins  shall  continue  to  pass  current  at  the  same 
rates. 

7  th.  That  silver  coins  may  be  struck  representing  one  shilling  currency. 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  suggested  that  the  arrangements  proposed  m 

the  memorandum  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  further 
developed  in  this  minute,  should  be  recommended  to  the  Governors  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

In  1855,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  made  their  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  Keeping  the  provisional  accounts  upon  the  decimal 
principle,  and  they  were  of  opinion — 

1.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  recognize  and  encourage  two  distinct 
currencies,  that  of  Halifax  and  that  of  me  United  States,  as  legal. 

2.  That  the  American  dollar  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  value  and  the 
unit  of  the  currency  of  account  and  record. 

3.  That  the  United  States  currency,  dollars  and  cents,  should  be  adopted 
as  the  only  money  of  account 

4.  That  no  com  should  be  made  a  legal  tender,  except  for  a  very  small 
amount  at  such  a  rate  as  would  tend  to  render  the  currency  of  Canada  of  a 
less  substantial  value  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  republic. 

5.  That  the  first  day  in  January,  1856,  would  be  a  proper  time  for 
establishing  and  enforcing  the  decimal  system  in  Canada,  a  measure  of  vast 
importance  to  this  generation,  and  which  may  be  a  means  of  conferring 
still  greater  benefits  upon  those  that  are  to  follow ;  and, 

6.  That  the  public  departments,  the  banks,  municipal  and  other  corpo- 
rations, the  courts  of  law,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
business  generally,  would  doubtless  prepare  themselves,  promptly  and 
readily,  for  an  expected  change  earnestly  desired  by  the  country,  which 
could  not  fail  to  prove  beneficial. 

The  Committee  therefore  resolved — 

That  after  the  31st  day  of  January,  1856,  there  shall  be  but  one 
currency  of  accounts  and  payments,  of  which  the  dollar  shall  be  the  unit 
and  standard  of  value ;  the  public  accounts  shall  be  kept  in  dollars,  cents, 
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and  mills ;  and  the  coinage  be  eqnal  in  intrinsic  value  to  that  of  the  United 
"States. 

That  the  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  the  cwt  of  112  lbs.,  the  half-cwt.  of  56  lbs., 
and  the  quarter-cwt.  of  28  lbs.,  be  reduced  to  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  and  its 
subdivisions. 


EAST  INDIA  (KING  OF  OUDE). 

Copies  of  Minutes  and  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  1837  with 
Mohummud  AUie  Shah,  %lie  then  King  of  Oude ;  Copies  of  a  Despatch 
from  the  Govemor^General  of  India  and  CouncU,  dated  4th  September y 
1854,  ijoith  Enclosures;  and  Reply  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  relating  to  Oude,  (Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly  and  Earl  of 
Gifford.)     15th  March,  1858.     (125.) 

On  the  5th  August,  1837,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  communicated 
to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  East  India  Company  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  his  Majesty  Nusseeroodeen  Hyder,  King  of  Lucknow ;  and  that 
the  Resident  reported  having  taken  an  unconditional  agreement  from  the 
new  king,  prior  to  his  accession,  binding  himself  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
British  Government  Some  doubt  was  entertained  respecting  this  treaty 
by  the  Governor-General ;  but,  after  some  correspondence  with  the  resident, 
the  terms  of  the  same  were  agreed,  as  follows : — 

Tbbaty  between  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  and  his  Majesty 
Abool  Futteh  Moeenooddeen  Nowsherewan-i-Auail  oultani  Zaman  Mo- 
hummud Allee  Shah,  ISlng  of  Oude. 

Whereas,  by  the  subsisting  alliance  between  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  and  the  Oude  State,  the  British  Government  is  bound  to  defend 
the  Oude  territories  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  the  sovereign 
of  Oude  engaging  to  retain  in  his  service  only  a  small  specified  number  of 
troops:  And  whereas,  while  the  British  Government  has  faithfully  and 
scrupulously  performed  the  obligations  so  imposed  on  it,  the  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Oude  State  has  oeen  habitually  infringed,  there  being  now 
in  the  employment  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude  a  large  and  expensive 
military  force:  And  whereas,  experience  has  shown  that  the  execution 
of  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1801  is  attended  with  serious  difficulty, 
and  it  is  desirable  and  proper  that  a  modified  arrangement  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  that  treaty,  and  conducing  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage 
of  both  States,  should  be  introduced :  And  whereas,  the  restrictions  as  to 
the  amount  of  military  force  to  be  employed  by  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Oude  may  with  propriety  be  relaxed,  on  condition  that  an  adequate  portion 
of  the  increased  force  shall  be  placed  under  British  discipline  and  control, 
so  as  at  once  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  Indian  empire,  and 
in  particular  the  dignity  and  the  safety  of  the  king,  providing  at  a  reduced 
cost  for  the  efficiency  of  his  national  military  establisnment :  And  whereas, 
article  6  of  the  treaty  of  1801,  requires  that  the  Sovereign  of  Oude  alwavs 
advising  with,  and  acting  in  conformity  to  the  counsel  of  the  officers  of  tne 
Honourable  Company,  shall  establish  in  his  reserved  dominions  such  a 
system  of  administration  (to  be  carried  into  effect  by  his  own  officers),  as 
shall  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  be  calculated  to 
secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  but  provides  no  remedy 
for  the  neglect  of  that  solemn  and  paramount  obligation :  And  whereas,  the 
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infraction  of  this  essential  engagement  of  the  treaty,  and  inattention  to  the 
first  duty  of  a  sovereign  on  the  part  of  several  successive  rulers  of  Oude, 
have  been  continued  and  notorious,  and  have  even  exposed  the  British 
Government  to  the  reproach  of  imperfectly  fulfilling  its  obligations  towards 
the  Oude  people,  and  it  is  therefore  just  and  proper  that  the  defect  alluded 
to  in  article  6  of  the  treaty  aforesaid  should  be  rectified ;  the  following 
provisions  have  accordingly  been  arranged  and  concluded,  on  the  one  part 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Low,  Resident  at  the  court  of  Lucknow,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Auckland,  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council,  and  on  the  other  by  Abool  Futteh  Moenood- 
deen  Sultanni  Zaman  Nowsherewan-i-Audil  Mohummud  Ally  Shah,  King 
of  Oude,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  this  agreement  is  to  hold  good  from 
generation  to  generation  to  the  end  of  time. 

Art  1.  Article  third  of  the  treaty  dated  the  10th  November,  1801,  is 
hereby  cancelled,  and  his  Majesty  the  King,  of  Oude  may  employ  such  a 
military  establishment  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  government  of 
his  dominions.  His  Majesty  engages,  however,  to  make  a  suitable  reduction 
of  this  establishment  when  it  may  appear  to  the  British  Government  from 
its  pressure  on  the  finances  of  the  country,  or  other  causes,  to  be  obviously 
excessive. 

Art.  2.  The  Honourable  East  India  Company  engages  as  before  to  defend 
the  Oude  State  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  but  it  will  be 
proper  and  advisable  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude  shall  organize  as 
a  part  of  his  augmented  military  establishment,  a  disciplined  force  for  the 
general  support  of  his  authority  within  his  dominions. 

Art.  3.  The  King  of  Oude  agrees  that  the  portion  of  his  troops  to  be 
organized  as  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  five  of  infantry,  and  two  companies  of 
golundauze,  for  whose  regular  payment  a  suitable  arrangement  will  be 
made. 

Art  4.  The  Government  of  Oude  will  for  the  sum  of  sixteen  (16)  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  the  force  stipulated  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  third  (3rd)  article  of  this  treaty,  including  their  pay,  arms, 
equipments,  and  public  buildings  of  the  cantonments,  &c.,  and  as  this  force 
is  so  to  be  organized  as  to  ensure  its  efficiency  for  all  descriptions  of  service, 
it  will  be  open  to  future  decision  whether  it  may  be  advisable  (with  the 
consent  of  both  Governments),  to  have  a  small  party  of  horse  artillery 
instead  of  a  few  of  the  horsemen,  and  a  small  body  of  pioneers  instead  of 
a  few  infantry  sei)oys ;  but  it  is  a  settled  compact  between  the  two  States 
that  the  expenditure  on  account  of  this  new  force,  whatever  may  be  its 
organization,  shall  not  exceed  sixteen  (16)  lacs  of  rupees,  including  every 
description  of  expense  connected  with  it.  And  also  in  consequence  of  this 
year  being  one  or  great  scarcity,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Oude  Govern- 
ment being  very  great,  owing  to  its  having  to  pay  up  a  large  amount  of 
arrears  due  to  troops  and  es^blishments  greater  than  usual,  it  is  on  these 
accounts  hereby  settled,  that  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  reckoning 
from  the  1st  of  September,  1837,  the  organization  of  the  new  force  shall  not 
be  commenced,  and  accordingly  that  no  demands  shall  be  made  upon  the 
Oude  Government  for  money  to  pay  the  above-mentioned  troops  until  the 
1st  of  March,  1839. 

Art  5.  The  British  Government  hereby  engages  to  supply,  and  the  King 
of  Oude  to  take  into  his  service  an  adequate  number  of  British  officers  to 
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be  constantly  employed  with  such  force,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its 
due  discipline  and  securing  its  permanent  efficiency. 

Art  6.  This  auxiliary  force  will  ordinarily  be  fixed  at  such  stations 
within  the  Oude  territory  as  may,  with  the  consent  of  both  governments 
from  time  to  time,  to  both  seem  most  convenient,  and  will  be  employed  on 
all  occasions  on  which  its  services  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  King  of 
Oude,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Resident ;  but  it  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  such  force  is  not  to  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  collections 
of  revenue. 

Art  7.  In  modification  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  it  is 
hereby  provided  that  the  King  of  Oude  will  take  into  his  immediate  and 
earnest  consideration,  in  concert  with  the  British  Resident,  the  best  means 
of  remedying  the  existing  defects  in  the  police  and  in  the  judicial  and 
revenue  administrations  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  if  his  Majesty  should 
neglect  to  attend  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  British  Government  or 
its  local  representative,  and  if  (which  God  forbid)  gross  and  systematic 
oppression,  anarchy,  and  misrule  should  hereafter  at  any  time  prevail 
within  the  Oude  dominions,  such  as  seriously  to  endanger  the  public 
tranquillity,  the  British  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing its  own  officers  to  the  management  of  whatsoever  portions  of  the  Oude 
territory,  either  to  a  small  or  to  a  great  extent,  in  which  such  misrule  as 
that  above  alluded  to  may  have  occurred,  for  so  long  a  period  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  the  surplus  receipts  in  such  case,  after  defraying  all 
charges,  to  be  paid  into  the  King's  treasury,  and  a  true  and  faithful 
account  rendered  to  his  Majesty  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
territories  so  assumed. 

Art  8.  And  it  is  hereby  fiirther  agreed,  that  in  case  the  Governor* 
General  of  India  in  Council  should  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  article  7  of  this  treaty,  he  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  maintain  (with  such  improvements  as  they  may  admit 
of)  the  native  institutions  and  forms  of  administration  within  the  assumed 
territories,  so  as  so  facilitate  the  restoration  of  those  territories  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  Oude  when  the  proper  period  for  such  restoration  shall  arrive. 

Art  9.  All  the  other  provisions  and  conditions  of  former  treaties  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Oude  State  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
above  convention,  are  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

The  above  treaty,  consisting  of  nine  articles,  is  executed  at  Lucknow, 
this  11th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1837,  corresponding 
with  the  10th  day  of  Jamadoossanee,  1253  Hijree. 

On  the  10th  April,  1838,  the  secret  committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General  of  India,  expressing  a  wish 
that  the  E^ng  of  Oude  should  be  exonerated  from  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty  of  the  11th  September,  1837,  to  which  his  assent  was  most  re- 
.  luctantly  given.  The  Governor  in  Council,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  made 
a  minute  doubting  the  expediency  of  such  a  course ;  but  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, on  the  6th  November,  informed  him  that  their  sentiment  in  respect 
to  the  treaty  with  Oude  remained  unchanged,  and  they  desired  him  to 
abide  by  the  instructions  contained  in  that  letter ;  but  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  prohibit  him  from  employing,  with  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Oude,  any  force  which  he  might  have  raised  in  the  Oude  territory  under 
British  officers,  as  a  contingent  for  the  operations  which  he  might  require, 
but  the  expense  of  such  contingent  must  be  charged  to  the  Indian  revenues 
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and  not  defrayed  by.  the  State  of  Oude.  On  the  receipt  of  these  instmc^ 
tions,  the  President  in  Council  again  addressed  the  Secret  Committee  in 
support  of  their  policy;  but  on  the  1 5  th  April,  1839,  the  Secret  Committee 
wrote  that  tliey  could  not  consent  to  any  further  modification  of  their  orders 
in  respect  to  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Oude.  Another  letter  was  sent 
by  Lord  Auckland  to  the  Secret  Committee  in  support  of  the  treaty,  and 
again  the  Secret  Committee  answered  that  they  adhered  to  their  former 
instructions,  directing  that  they  may  be  forthwith  carried  into  effect  In 
consequence  of  these  instructions,  on  the  8th  July,  1839,  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  sent  the  following  letter  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Oude : — 

After  compliments, 

**  I  have  been  for  many  months  in  correspondence  with  the  directors  of 
the  Honourable  Company  upon  the  subject  of  the  treaty  which  I  concluded 
with  your  Majesty,  and  of  the  embarrassments  which  might  be  occasioned 
to  the  State  of  Oude  by  the  annual  payment  of  sixteen  lakiis  to  the  support 
of  the  military  force,  which  has  been  partly  raised  under  that  treaty. 

**  The  British  authorities  would  willingly  distinguish  between  the  anxiety 
for  good  government  which  has  been  exhibited  by  your  Majesty,  and  the 
maladministration  and  the  reckless  extravagance  of  which  in  former  times 
they  have  had  so  much  painful  reason  to  complain;  and  I  have  been 
empowered  in  consequence  to  relieve  the  State  of  Oude  from  all  that  is 
onerous  in  the  conditions  respecting  this  force,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  portion  of  it  already  organized  from  the  British  treasury. 

"1  cordially  share  in  the  liberal  feelings  which  have  been  entertained  by 
the  Honourable  Court  in  conveying  to  me  this  authority.  I  have  some- 
times feared  that  the  apprehension  of  having  to  raise  this  sum  of  sixteen 
lakhs  may  have  led  to  heavier  exactions  on  the  people  of  Oude  than  they 
were  well  able',  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  to  bear ;  and  I  would 
express  my  strong  hope  that  your  Majesty  will  see  in  the  relaxation  of  this 
demand  a  means  either  of  giving  ease  by  some  relief  from  taxation  to  your 
subjects,  or  of  promoting  their  interests,  and  extending  their  resources  by 
useful  public  works.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  hope  by  the  conviction  that 
the  good  of  your  people  is  of  all  objects  that  which  is  the  nearest  to  your 
Majesty's  heart,  and  I  am  also  in  the  assurance  that  the  measure  which  I 
am  now  announcing  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  firiendship 
with  which  your  Majesty  is  regarded  by  me  and  by  the  British  nation. 

"  I  shall  derive  the  highest  gratification  from  being  informed  that,  by  a 
careful  moderation  in  die  demands  of  revenue,  by  the  selection  of  just,  and 
the  removal  of  the  tyrannical  and  corrupt,  managers  of  districts,  and  by 
an  e£Bcient  acquaintance  with  the  measures  whicn  are  adopted  by  your 
servants  in  all  parts  of  your  extensive  kingdom,  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  your  subjects  are,  under  the  enlightened  and  humane  government  of 
your  Majesty,  from  day  to  day  augmented. 

"  In  conclusion,  &c. 
"  Simla,  Sth  July,  1839.  (Signed)        Atjcklakd." 

On  the  11th  December,  1847,  the  Governor-General  addressed  a  memo- 
randum to  the  King  of  Oude^  referring  to  the  treaty  of  1837,  which  gave 
to  the  British  Government  the  right  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
good  government  in  Oude,  giving  the  King  some  advice  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  state  respecting  a  better  lana  assessment,  the  introduction  of 
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an  improved  system  of  police,  and  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice. 
On  the  4th  September,  1854,  the  Governor-General  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  minutes  respecting  the  treaty  which  was  entered  into 
with  Oude  in  September,  1837,  the  disallowance  of  which  by  the  Court 
having  never  been  announced  to  the  King  of  Oude. 


AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 


Com  of  Correspondence  between  the  Australian  Colonists  in  London  and  tlie 
Colonial  Office,  on  the  subject  of  a  Federal  Association  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.    (Mr.  Adderley.)    4th  August,  1857.     (239  Sess.  2.) 

On  the  31st  March,  1857,  a  memorial  was  sent  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Association  of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  the  Right  Hon.  U.  Labouchere, 
urging  on  her  Majesty's  Government  the  importance  of  at  once  introducing 
a  bill  into  Parliainent  to  enable  the  Australian  colonies  to  form  a  fedenJ 
assembly,  with  a  general  assembly,  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  inter- 
colonial questions  that  have  arisen  or  may  hereafter  arise  in  them.  The 
questions  which  would  claim  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  appear  to 
be  as  follows : — 1st,  inter-colonial  tariffs  and  coasting-trade ;  2nd,  railways, 
roads,  canals,  &c.,  running  through  any  two  of  the  colonies ;  3rd,  beacons 
and  lightoouses  on  the  coast;  4th,  snter-colonial  penal  settlement; 
5th,  inter-colonial  gold  regulatioa? ;  6th,  postage  between  the  said  colonies; 
7th,  a  general  court  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  such  colonies ;  and,  8th,  a 
power  to  legislate  on  all  other  subjects  which  may  be  submitted  to  them  by 
addresses  from  the  legislative  councils  and  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  to  appropriate  to  any  of  the  above  objects  the  necessary  sums  of  money, 
to  be  raised  by  a  per-centage  on  the  revenues  of  aU  the  colonies  interested. 
In  answer  to  this  communication,  Mr.  Labouchere  stated  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  her  Majesty's  Government  ought  not  to  introduce  a  measure  of 
this  character,  but  that  copies  of  the  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  the 
several  governors  of  the  Australian  colonies;  and  on  the  17th  June,  1857, 
the  correspondence  was  accordinglv  sent  to  the  Governors  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Copies  or  Extracts  of  Correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana 

with  reference  to  the  Ordinance  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  Colony 

imposing  a  Registration  Tax,    (Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.)    25th  August, 

1857-     (305  Sess.  2.) 

On  the  23rd  of   June,   1856,   Governor   Wodehouse  communicated  to 

Mr.  Labouchere,  that  in  order  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  the  riots 

and  plunder  which  had  taken  place,  an  ordinance  was  made  to  provide  for 

the  registration  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  with  which  a  tax  was  levied 

of  two  dollars  in  the  case  of  males,  and  one  dollar  in  the  case  of  females, 

as  the  price  of  the  certificate  of  registration  of  all  persons  above  the  age  of 

sixteen  years.     From  the  operation  of  the  law,  soldiers,  crews  of  ships, 

and  Lidians,  are  exempt;  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm.     On 

the  15th  January,  1857,  Mr.  Labouchere  sent  to  the  Governor  the  Queen's 

confirmation  of  the  ordinance ;   but  on  the  18th  May  of  the  same  year 
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Mr.  Labonchere  forwarded  to  the  Governor  a  copy  of  a  statement  on  the 
sabject  from  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slaveiy 
Society.  In  this  statement  that  committee  represented  that  the  poll-tax 
was  one  of  the  essential  features  of  slavery.  Financially  the  ordinance 
was  likely  to  prove  a  complete  failure,  and  economically  was  radically  bad. 
The  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  in  answer  to  these  observations,  referred 
once  more  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  tax  was  imposed  in  the 
following  terms: — "In  the  early  part  of  1856  riots  took  place,  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  coloured  and  negro  population,  in  which  the  shops  of 
the  Portuguese  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  colony  were  sacked  and  plundered. 
The  number  of  persons  concerned  was  so  great,  that  out  of  those  arrested 
and  convicted  by  the  magistrates  I  released  between  900  and  1,000,  upon 
no  more  severe  condition  than  that  they  should  return  to  such  places  as  they 
might  name,  and  there  remain  and  work  for  the  ordinary  wages  payable, 
for  terms  specified,  it  being  at  their  option  to  accept  or  to  submit  to  their 
sentences.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  upwards  of  250,000 
dollars,  for  which  the  colony  undertook  to  pay.  Instead  of  levying  that 
sum  upon  the  class  which  had  caused  the  ciestruction,  this  moderate  tax 
was' imposed  upon  all  classes  alike,  and  the  payment  for  the  property  was 
spread  over  five  years.'' 


HONG  KONG. 

Copies  of  or  Extracts  from  any  Papers  connected  with  the  confinement  of 
Chinese  Prisoners  at  Bona  Kong,  and  loitli  the  Trial  of  a  BaJcer  and  others 
an  the  charge  of  Poisoning,  Mr.  Fortescue.  (3rd  July,  1857.)  (155 
Sess.  2.) 

On  the  29th  January,  1857,  Sir  John  Bowrin^r  communicated  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  that  Allum,  the  baker  in  Macao,  witn  seven  others,  had  been 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  administering  poison  in  the  bread,  with  intent  to 
murder;  forty  more  persons  were  also  detained  on  a  similar  charge.  The 
persons  who  have  sunered  were  said  to  be  between  300  and  400  in  number. 
The  analysis  of  the  bread  showed  arsenic  in  verv  large  quantity,  and  it  was 
imagined  that  the  excess  of  the  poison  rendered  it  inefficient  by  causing  its 
early  rejection  from  the  stomach.  On  the  11th  February,  1857,  Sir  John 
Bowring  informed  Mr.  Labouchere  that  the  baker,  and  the  other  prisoners, 
had  been  tried,  but  were  acquitted  at  the  criminal  sessions.  Sir  John 
Bowring,  however,  caused  the  prisoners  to  be  detained,  though  the 
Attorney-General  doubted  the  legality  of  such  detention.  Eventually, 
Sir  J.  Bowring  caused  them  all  to  be  released  on  bonds  being  entered 
into  in  different  sums. 


HONG  KONG. 

Report  on  Hong  Kong^  Report  on  Chusan,  and  Minute  on  the  British  position 
and  prospects  in  Chinas  by  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  Martin.  (Mr.  Cayley  and 
Mr.  John  Ball.)    21st  March,  1857.     (148.) 

On  the  20th  August,  1841,  Governor  Davis  sent  to  Lord  Stanley  a  report 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  on  the  Island  of  Hong  Kong,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  extracts: — 
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•  Locality. — Hong  Kong,  which  in  the  Chinese  language  signifies  "  Red 
Harbour,"  is  in  north  lat  22°  16'  27" ;  east  long.  114°  14'  48",  distant  about 
40  miles  east  from  Macao. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  island  consists  of  a  broken  ridge  or  "  hogsback  " 
of  mountainous  hills,  running  from  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  at  an  average 
height  of  about  1,000  feet.  Hong  Kong  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any 
vegetation ;  a  few  goats  with  difficulty  fina  pasturage.  There  is  no  igneous 
formation  in  Hong  Kong;  the  island  partakes  of  the  same  geological 
character  as  the  whole  south  coast  of  China,  excepting  that  it  seems  of  older 
formation.  The  greater  extent  of  the  bay  has  only  four  to  five  fathoms, 
and  in  the  depth  of  the  stream  there  is  only  six  to  seven  fathoms.  In  no 
great  interval  of  time  the  harbour  of  Hong  Kong  will  be  too  shoal,  in  many 
places,  for  large  vessels. 

Climate. — The  island  being  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  is  subject  to 
almost  the  extremes  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones ;  even  on  the  same 
day  the  range  of  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  very  great,  and  the 
vicissitudes  are  exceedingly  trying  to  the  European  constitution.  The 
European  who  survives  two  or  three  years'  residence  in  this  climate  gets  a 
lassitude  of  frame  and  an  irritability  of  fibre  which  destroys  the  sprmg  of 
existence.  A  malign  influence  operates  on  the  system  in  a  most  distressing 
manner,  which  is  not  removed  by  a  return  to  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sufferers  frequently  die  in  England  soon  after  their  arrival. 

Diseases  and  Mortality. — The  prevailing  disease  of  Hong  Kong  is  a  fever 
combining  the  character  of  the  African  and  West  India  fevers.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  epidemic,  but  it  has  now  become  endemic,  and  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  fixed  malady  of  the  island.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery 
form  the  next  most  fatal  class  of  diseases.  The  destruction  of  life  since 
our  occupation  of  Hong  Kong  has  been  enormous.  Last  year  (1843),  the 
deaths  among  the  troops  in  the  island  amounted  to  1  in  3^ ;  at  Chusan, 
1  in  29^;  and  at  Koolungsoo,  to  1  in  12^.  Soldiers,  sailors  and  civilians, 
Europeans  and  natives,  women  as  well  as  men,  residing  in  every  part  of 
Hong  Kong,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Population  and  Process. — Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  the  British  Crown 
under  the  seal  of  the  Imperial  Minister  and  High  Commissioner  Keshen  in 
January,  1841.  On  taking  possession  of  Hong  Kong,  it  was  found  to 
contain  some  7,500  inhabitants,  scattered  over  twenty  fishing  hamlets  and 
villages.  In  April,  1844,  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  island  was  com- 
puted at  19,000,  of  whom,  not  more  than  1,000  were  women  and  children, 
rhe  moral  standard  of  the  people  was  of  the  lowest  description. 

Commerce. — There  is  no  trade  of  any  noticeable  extent  in  Hong  Kong ; 
vessels  ocx^onally  touch  there  on  their  way  to  Canton.  There  is  some 
business  done  in  Opium.  The  island  produces  nothing  whatever ;  its  geo- 
graphical position,  either  as  regards  the  Chinese  coast  generally,  or  Canton 
in  pUrticular,^is  bad.  For  the  trade  of  the  coast  of  China,  it  is  too  far  to  the 
southward  of  a  territory  which  extends  upwards  of  2,000  miles ;  and  if  it 
were  practicable  to  remove  the  foreign  trade  of  Canton,  the  removal  would 
be  eitner  to  some  of  the  open  ports  to  the  northwards  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tea  districts,  or  to  some  island  or  place  in  the  Canton  river. 

Finance. — There  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  Hong  Kong  ever  yielding 
any  revenue  adequate  to  more  than  a  very  small  civil  government.  The 
limited  size  and  rocky  nature  of  the  island,  the  absence  of  agriculture, 
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manufacture,  or  commerce,  and  the  fluctuating  and  predatory  character 
of  the  population,  forbid  the  hope  of  an  income  being  raised  to  sustain  a 
regular  government  establishment  The  total  revenue  to  be  expected  from 
the  colony  cannot  exceed  10,0002.  per  annum.  To  fortify  Hong  Eong  is 
quite  useless.  From  a  Chinese  enemy  the  island  has  nothing  to  apprehend, 
and  no  European  or  American  state  would  think  of  capturing  Hong  Kong, 
for  it  would  be  valueless  to  them. 

Religion. — The  benefits  derivable  from  our  laws,  institutions,  or  relimon, 
can  never  be  conferred  on  the  Chinese  by  our  colonization  of  Hong  Ivong. 
No  Chinaman  is  permitted  to  come  here  willingly,  except  he  be  a  thief, 
a  pirate,  or  a  spy.  No  respectable  Chinese  with  weir  families  locate  them- 
selves in  Hong  Kong;  if  they  did,  their  relations  still  remaining  in  tibe 
mainland  would  probably  be  considered  as  traitors  to  the  celestial  empire. 
For  200  years  we  have  had  extensive  and  profitable  intercourse  with 
Canton  without  our  missionaries  and  other  good  men  ever  producing  the 
slightest  efiect  on  the  people  or  Government.  No  converts  are  made  by 
our  missionaries  on  this  island ;  and  were  such  the  case,  no  convert  firom 
Hong  Kong  would  be  favourably  viewed  by  the  respectable  Chinese  on  the 
maimand.  The  missionaries  consider  it  hopeless  to  attempt  the  spread  of 
Christian  doctrines  in  China  by  means  of  converts  from  Hong  Kong. 

Political  Aspect. — Hong  Kong  was  occupied  by  our  troops  at  a  period 
when  our  traae  was  driven  from  Canton,  when  we  were  in  nostility  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  when  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Macao  had 
expressed  their  inability  to  permit  as  usual  British  residence  and  resort  to 
that  port ;  but  the  late  war  has  shown  us  the  vulnerable  point  of  China 
to  be  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  river ;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  future  hostilities, 
our  force  would  be  directed  at  once  towards  Nankin  and  other  places  in 
that  river.  It  is  by  interrupting  the  suppHes  of  grain  and  salt  to  Pekin, 
and  cutting  off  the  trade  of  the  great  artery  or  canal,  that  we  can  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  blood  or  treasure  termmate  hostOiti^  with  China. 

Governor  Davis  dissented  from  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin.  The  reputed 
unhealthiness  was  exaggerated,  and  much  of  the  mortality  arose  from  the 
lodgment  of  all  classes,  which  would  be  improved.  Hong  Kong  is  the  finest 
harbour  in  the  world,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  wardiousing  goods. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  made  also  a  report  on  the  island  of  Chusany 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  points : — 

Locality. — Chusan,  or  ^^  Chowsan,"  is  the  chief  insular  settlement  of  an 
^chipelago  of  lofty  islands,  varying  in  size  and  fertility,  which  extend 
upwards  of  sixty  miles  fix>m  north  to  south,  and  about  fifty  miles  from  east 
to  west,  distant  from  the  Kitt's  point,  or  mainland  of  China,  about  seven 
miles,  and  about  forty  miles  distant  from  Ningpo.  The  length  of  the  island 
is  about  twenty-three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  the  breadth  from  north 
to  south  seven  to  eleven  miles. 

Geology  and  Climate. — Chusan  appears  to  have  been  upheaved  by  a  sub- 
marine convulsion,  or  to  have  been  left  dry  by  the  receoing  ocean.  The 
soil  in  the  valley  is  a  rich  dry  alluvial  mould.  There  is  no  limestone  in  the 
island.  Chusan  is  the  Montpellier  of  China.  The  climate  is  &r  more 
favourable  to  health  than  that  of  either  Ningpo  or  Shanghai,  or  even  of 
nations  farther  north. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  the  island  was  estimated  at  270,000.  The 
population  is  chiefly  agricultural.  There  is  much  apparent  comfort  in  the 
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farmhouses ;  abundance  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  goats  round  every  farm.  The 
people  are  comfortably  clothed,  lodged,  and  well  fed. 

dommeree. — The  external  commerce  of  Chusan,  on  our  occupation  of  the 
island,  consisted  chiefly  of  salted  and  dry  fish,  and  of  samsha,  an  ardent 
spirit  distilled  from  rice,  millet,  and  other  grains.  There  was  also  a  consi- 
derable entrepdt  trade  between  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of  China. 
But  a  foreign  trade  has  commenced  of  some  importance.  Chusan  mi^ht 
become  an  entrepdt  for  the  valuable  trade  of  Formosa,  from  which  island  it 
is  only  distant  300  miles,  and  from  whence  there  is  an  immense  importation 
of  sugar  into  Ningpo  and  Shanghai  for  the  supply  of  the  rich  northern 
and  central  provinces  of  China.  The  sugar  would  be  a  valuable  article 
for  shipment  to  England.  The  Formosa  jmiks  take  back  raw  cotton,  cotton 
cloths,  Straits'  produce,  &c.,  all  of  which  British  merchants  could  supply 
from  Chusan.  The  proximity  of  Chapoo,  the  seat  of  the  China-Japanese 
trade  to  Chusan,  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  merchants  engaged 
in  it  would  doubtless  prefer  making  their  purchases  of  foreign  goods  at 
Chusan,  free  from  duty,  to  proceeding  out  or  their  way  to  buy  them  at  an 
enhanced  cost.  The  Japanese,  three  centuries  ago,  made  Chusan  their 
entrepSL 

MaritifM  Position. — The  navigation  of  the  China  seas,  up  to  Chusan,  is 
perfectly  safe  and  easy  in  all  seasons.  The  harbour  of  Chusan  is  superior 
to  that  of  Hong  Kong,  more  easy  of  access  and  exit  in  all  winds,  and 
safer  in  a  typhoon.  No  gale  can  raise  a  sea  in  Chusan  harbour.  Excellent 
anchorage  exists  throughout  the  whole  Chusan  archipelago,  and  it  is 
accessible  to  vessels  proceeding  in  any  direction  to  or  from  Chusan. 


EAST  INDIA  EDUCATION. 


Copies  of  Correspondence  toith  the  Indian  Government,  shomng  the  progress 
of  the  measures  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  Education  Despatch  of  the 
19rt  Julyy  1854.    (Mr.  Kinnaird.)     12th  February,  1858.     (72.) 

In  July,  1854,  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  instructions  for  the  extension  of 
generar education  in  India.  The  measures  suggested  had  reference  to  the 
machinery  for  managing  the  department  of  education,  the  establishment  of 
universities,  and  the  institution  of  grants  in  aid.  Authority  was  sent  to 
the  governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  to  make  provisional  arrange- 
ments, and  other  presidencies  were  also  requested  to  do  the  same.  A  com- 
mittee was  thereupon  formed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  for 
preparing  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  universities  in  the  presidency 
towns  or  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Directors  of  instruction  were 
appointed  for  the  several  presidencies.  Scholarships  were  also  established, 
and  vernacular  schools  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As 
respects  grants  in  aid,  the  following  rules  were  laid  down : — 

I.  With  reference  to  paras.  51  to  62  of  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors'  Educational  Despatch  to  the  Government  of  India,  dated  the 
19th  July,  1854,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  gives  notice  that  he  is 
prepared  to  receive  applications  for  mrants  in  aid  of  schools  either  already 
established,  or  proposed  to  be  established,  by  private  subscriptions  or 
endowments. 
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II.  These  grants  will  be  made  with  a  special  view  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  secular  education  of  the  people,  and  will  be  given 
impartially  to  all  schools,  whether  male  or  female,  Anglo- vernacular  or 
vernacular  (so  far  as  the  requirements  of  each  particular  district,  as  com- 
pared with  others,  and  the  fiends  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  may  render 
it  desirable),  which  impart  a  sound  secular  education,  and  the  managers  of 
which  may  consent  to  submit  to  the  conditions  mentioned  below*  It  will 
be  essential  to  the  consideration  of  applications  for  aid,  that  the  schools  on 
behalf  of  which  they  are  preferred  should  be  under  the  management  of 
one  or  more  persons  who,  in  the  capacity  of  proprietors^  patrons,  trustees, 
or  members  of  a  committee  elected  by  the  society  or  association  by  which 
the  school  may  have  been  founded,  will  be  prepared  to  undertake  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  school,  and  to  be  answerable  for  its  perma- 
nence for  some  given  time. 

III.  No  grants  will  exceed  the  amount  of  funds  raised  from  local  or  other 
sources  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant  is  sought ;  and,  as  a  general 
principle,  except  in  the  case  of  normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  grants 
will  be  made  only  for  specific  purposes,  and  not  in  the  form  of  simple 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  general  expenses  of  a  schooL 

iy«  Except  in  the  case  of  normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  grants  will 
be  restricted  to  those  schools  in  which  some  fee,  however  small,  is  exacted 
from  the  scholars. 

y.  All  applications  for  grants  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
that  the  applicants  are  prepared  to  subject  the  school,  on  behalf  of  which 
the  application  is  made,  to  the  inspection  of  a  Government  inspector,  such 
inspection  and  examination  having  no  reference  to  religious  instruction,  but 
only  to  secular  education.  The  applicants  must  turther  declare  their 
willingness  to  conform  to  the  conditions  hereunder  specified  for  the  r^ula- 
tion  of  such  grants,  and  no  grant  will  be  made  until  it  shall  have  Deen 
ascertained  from  the  report  of  an  inspector — 

1st  That  the  case  is  deserving  of  assistance. 

2nd.  That  the  grant  applied  for  will  not  supersede  the  efforts  of  associa- 
tions or  individuals. 

yi.  The  following  are  the  specific  objects  for  which  grants  will  be 
given  :— 

Ist  The  erection,  enlargement,  or  repair  of  school  buildings. 

2nd.  The  provision  of  school  furniture. 

3rd.  The  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  or  provision  of 
additional  teachers. 

4th.  The  provision  of  stipends  for  pupil  teachers,  and  of  gratuities  to 
teachers  who  undertake  to  instruct  them. 

5th.  The  provision  of  school  books,  maps,  and  school  apparatus  at 
reduced  prices,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

yil.  The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  grants  will  be  made 
for  the  objects  above  specified : — 

1st  It  will  be  a  condition  of  all  grants  towards  the  erection,  enlarge- 
ment, or  repair  of  school  buildings,  that  such  rules  as  shall  be  laid  down  in 
regard  to  the  dimensions  and  arrangements  of  the  school  buildings,  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  scholars  they  are  designed  to  accommodate, 
shall  be  duly  observed,  and  that  the  permanent  assignment  of  the  buildings 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  adequately  secured. 
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2nd.  Applications  for  grants  for  the  provision  of  school  furniture  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  that  they 
will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  due  preservation  of  the  furniture  of 
the  school^  and  for  its  being  reserved  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
supplied. 

3rd.  Application  for  grants  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
or  for  providing  additional  teachers.  Tike  other  applications  for  aid,  will  be 
referrea  to  a  Government  inspector  for  rejjort  on  the  merits  of  the  school 
and  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  their  continuance  will  depend  upon 
the  periodical  reports  of  the  inspector  on  the  merits  and  proficiency  of  the 
teachers  as  ascertained  at  his  periodical  examinations  of  tne  school. 

4th.  Grants  for  the  payment  of  stipends  to  pupil  teachers  will  be  made 
only  to  those  schools  in  regard  to  which  the  inspector  may  report  that  the 
master  is  competent  to  instruct  such  pupil  teacners ;  and  the  continuance 
of  such  stipends,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  gratuities  to  be  assi^ed  to  the 
masters  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers,  will  depend  upon  the 
proficiency  of  the  latter. 

6th.  Grants  of  school  books,  maps,  or  apparatus  at  reduced  prices  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  the  books  shall  be  appropriated  bond 
Jlde  to  the  use  of  the  masters  and  scholars,  and  that  due  means  shall  be 
taken  for  their  preservation. 

VIII.  Grants  will  also  be  given  in  aid  of  scholarships  and  of  stipends 
for  normal  students,  the  rules  for  which  will  be  notified  hereafter. 

IX.  No  pajonents  will  be  made  b  v  Government  until  the  proportion  of 
funds  which,  under  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  is  to  be  contributed  from 
local  or  other  sources,  shall  have  been  actually  paid. 

X.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  grants  in  aid  will  be  awarded 
only  on  the  principle  of  perfect  religious  neutrality,  and  that  no  preference 
will  be  given  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that  any  particular  religiouS' 
doctrines  are  taught  or  not  taught  therein. 

Three  universities  were  also  founded  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
the  Governor-General  of  India  being  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  number  of  fellows  was  to  be  not  less 
than  thirty.  The  university  to  have  power  to  grant  degrees,  one  examina- 
tion being  held  for  the  purpose  once  a  year.  The  chancellor,  vice-c  h^- 
cellor,  and  fellows  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  university. 


EMIGRATION. 

Nineteenth  General  Report  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners. 

T'oR  several  years  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  vast  exjjansion 
which  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  had  attained — ^to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  that  efflux — and  to  the  probability  of  its  continuance 
or  extension.  This  great  outflow  commencea  with  the  famine  in  Ireland 
in  1847,  and  continued  with  an  increased  rapidity,  through  the  seven  fol- 
lowing years.  Between  1st  Januarv,  1847,  and  31st  December,  1854,  no 
less  than  2,444,802  emigrants  left  the  United  Kingdom,  or  on  an  average 
305,600  a  year.  The  highest  number,  368,764,  was  attained  in  1852,  the 
lowest  was  in  1848,  248,089. 
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After  1854  the  numbers  rapidly  decreased.  In  1855  and  1856  tbey 
were  176,807  and  176,554  respectively,  or  a  Utile  more  than  half  what 
tUey  had  been  in  1854,  and  less  than  half  what  they  had  been  in  1852  ;  in 
1857  there  was  a  slight  recovery,  the  numbers  being  212,875,  but  in  1858 
they  fell  again  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1845,  namely,  to  113,972. 

In  the  Emigration  Report  for  last  year  tlie  diminution  in  1855  and  1856  was 
attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  number  of  young  men  absorbed  by  the 
demands  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  departments  connected  with  them, 
during  the  Russian  war.  The  partial  recovery  in  the  beginning  of  1857,  and 
the  check  which  it  received  in  the  last  six  months  of  that  year,  appeared  in 
like  manner  to  be  attributable,  the  former  to  the  {>eace  with  Russia,  the 
latter  to  the  sudden  demand  for  the  army  and  militia  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  troops  sent  to  India.  The  same  demand  for  men  prevailed 
throughout  the  year  1858,  and  may  be  accepted  as  in  a  large  d^ree 
accounting  for  the  still  greater  diminution  of  emigration  during  that  year. 
But  other  causes  also  were  at  work.  The  commercial  crisis  which  com- 
menced in  the  United  States  in  the  autunm  of  1857,  and  which  soon  after 
spread  to  British  North  America,  threw  large  numbers  out  of  employment, 
and  being  quickly  known  in  this  country  deterred  intending  emigrants  fi'om 
proceeding  to  America.  Not  many  months  later  the  same  distress,  though 
m  a  less  degree,  arose  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  caused  a  reduction 
of  emigration  to  that  quarter  also.  The  result  was  that  the  emigration  to 
the  American  continent  in  1858  was  less  than  half  that  of  1847,  and 
scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  average  of  the  eight  years  between 
1847  and  1855.  The  emigration  to  Austrdia  and  New  Zealand  in  1858 
was  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  1857,  and  less  also  than  in  any  year  since 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields. 

But  a  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  cause  of  decrease  is  to  be  found 
in  the  altered  condition  of  Ireland.  When  emigration  was  at  its  height,  it 
was  from  the  destitute  and  excessive  population  of  Ireland  that  it  was  prin- 
cipally drawn.  In  1851  it  was  calculated  that  more  than  three-fourtns  of 
the  whole  number  who  left  the  United  Kingdom  were  Irish.  Since  that 
year  the  proportion  has  gradually  decreased  until  in  1857  it  amounted  to 
pnly  40*^  per  cent.,  or  two-fifths  of  the  emigration.  In  1858  the  same 
decrease  continued,  and  the  Irish  emigration  amounted  to  rather  less  than 
38  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  result  con- 
tinued with  such  regularity  through  a  succession  of  years  implies  an 
equally  constant  cause.  That  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  working  classes  in  Ireland,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
any  inducement  to  emigrate.  That  it  does  not  arise  firom  a  want  of  the 
means  to  pay  for  passages  is  evident  from  the  return  of  the  amount 
remitted  or  employed  in  the  prepayment  of  passages  which  we  have 
obtained  from  the  principal  liouses  connected  with  America.  That 
amount,  during  the  past  year,  was  472,6 lOZ.,  while,  as  the  whole  Irish 
emigration  was  pnly  33,656,  the  expense  of  it  could  scarcely  have  exceeded 
200,0002.  During  the  ten  precedmg  years  the  sums  remitted  amounted 
to  9,937,OOOZ. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  healthiness  of  the  emigration  to  North  America. 
Duiing  the  last  five  years  the  mortality,  as  far  as  the  returns  show,  has 
been  as  follows: — 1854,  '74  per  cent;  1855,  -33  per  cent;  1856,  '22 
per  cent ;  1857,  -36  per  cent ;  1858,  *19  per  cent     it  may  be  confidently 
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asserted  that  the  mortality  among  the  same  classes  on  shore  would  not  be 
less. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ulioniay  which  sailed  from  London  for  Mel- 
bourne in  October,  1857,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of,  the  loss  of  life 
has  been  very  small.  Among  the  vessels  lost  was  the  Eastern  City,  the 
destruction  of  which  by  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  passengers  and  crew  through  the  coolness,  determination, 
and  energy  ot  her  commander,  Mr.  Johnstone,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all.  Although  somewhat  contrary  to  precedent.  Captain 
Johnstone's  heroic  conduct  during  that  protracted  agony  was  rewarded 
by  the  gift  of  a  chronometer  recording  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
presente£* 

Another  most  lamentable  calamity  occurred  in  the  burning  of  the  Austria, 
by  which  492  lives  were  sacrificed,  but  that  ship  sailed  firom  a  foreign  port, 
and,  though  she  touched  at  Southampton,  she  did  not  come  under  the 
Passengers'  Act 

Turning  now  to  the  emigration  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  whole  number  who  proceeded  thither  in  1858, 
amounting  to  39,295,  was  the  smallest  emigration  since  1851.  Of  the 
emigration  to  Australia,  17,207  paid  their  own  expenses,  and  15,910 
received  assisted  passages.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  emi^ation  to  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand,  the  details  of  which  are  not  accessible. 

Of  the  unassisted  emigration,  718  proceeded  to  New  South  Wales, 
16,162  to  Victoria,  270  to  South  Australia,  and  57  to  Western  Australia. 

The  only  returns  of  mortality  in  this  emigration  yet  received  are  those 
from  Victoria  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1858.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  mortality  in  127  ships,  containing  12,954  souls,  was  only  79,  or 
'60  per  cent 

The  assisted  emigration,  amounting  to  15,910,  was  distributed  as  follows : — 
6,496  to  New  South  Wales,  15,504  to  Victoria,  3,712  to  South  Australia, 
and  198  to  Western  Australia. 

Nbw  South  Wales. — The  land  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  amounted 
in  1858  to  402,4722L  10«.  ScL,  principally  from  proceeds  of  land  sales,  rents 
of  land,  and  increased  assessment,  and  rent  of  runs. 

This  is  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1857,  of  128,589^  10«.  Id  In 
addition  to  the  above  amount,  there  was  received  for  licences  to  cut  timber 
and  make  bricks,  &c  on  crown  lands,  3,3862L  18«.  4dL 

The  revenue  arising  from  gold,  which  in  1857  had  to  som^  extent  fallen 
off  in  consequence  oi  the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  recovered  itself  in 
1858,  having  reached  the  sum  of  43,1072.  17«.  7d  This  was  an  increase, 
as  compared  with  1857,  of  20,042^  12«.  3d. ;  and,  as  compared  with  1856, 
of  12,4262.  Us.  The  whole  revenue  amounted,  in  1858,  to  1,422,466^  16«., 
being  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1857,  of  218,7332L  Us.  Id. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  amounted,  on  1st  January,  1858,  to 
305,487;  of  whom,  171,673  were  males,  and  133,814  were  females.  The 
increase  during  the  year  1857  was  18,614  souls ;  of  whom  9,791  were 
males,  and  8,823  females.  The  proportionate  increase  was  therefore  slightly 
in  fisivour  of  the  female  population,  a  result  which,  looking  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  is  satisfactory.  It  is  attributable  not  to  an  excess  of 
femdes  in  the  immigration,  or  births  during  the  year^  but  to  an  excess  of 

*  This  waf  written  before  the  mebmcho^  loss  of  the  Pomona  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
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males  in  the  departures.      Among  those  who  left  the  colony  the  males  were 
7,610;  the  females  only  3,809. 

In  the  autumn  of  1858  great  excitement  was  caused  both  in  New  South 
Wales  and  in  Victoria  by  the  allied  discovery  of  a  new  gold  field  on  the 
FitzRoy  River,  just  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  An  immediate  rush 
took  place  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  many  proceeding  overland,  but  the 
great  bulk  by  sea.  Tne  numbers  amounted  in  the  first  few  weeks  to  pro- 
bably not  less  than  8,000  or  10,000;  but  the  reaction  was  as  rapid.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  gold  to  be  obtained  was  small  in  quantity  and 
difficult  in  acquisition,  and  the  rush  to  leave  the  country  became  at  least  as 
ei^er  as  to  get  to  it  As,  however,  many  were  without  the  means  either  of 
subsistence  or  of  paying  their  passages  home,  there  appeared  a  great  risk  at 
one  time  of  distress  and  disturbance.  This  risk  was  obviated  by  the 
prudent  arrangements  of  the  local  government,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the 
steam  packet  companies,  and  the  crowd  gradually  melted  away.  Although 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  this  part  of  the  colony,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  equals  the  richness  of  the  fields  farther 
soutL 

The  question  of  the  separation  of  Moreton  Bay  firom  New  South  Wales, 
and  its  erection  into  a  separate  colony,  has  occupied  much  attention  during 
the  year,  and  has  now  been  finally  decided  on.  The  correspondence  which 
has  passed  on  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  printed. 
A  bill  on  the  subject  will  probably  be  introduced  into  Parliament  during 
the  next  session. 

Early  in  the  year  an  interesting  report  was  received  from  Sir  W.  Denison 
on  the  subject  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  who  had  been  removed  to  Norfolk 
Island.  These  people,  194  in  number,  were  landed  in  Norfolk  Island  in 
June,  1856,  and  were  then  put  in  possession  of  houses,  cleared  land,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  poultry,  &c. ;  tools  and  implements,  mills,  carts,  drays,  &c ; 
boats  and  nets,  and  sufiicient  provisions  ror  their  sustenance  till  they  could 
raise  a  crop.  Writing  in  October,  1857,  sixteen  months  afterwards.  Sir 
W.  Denison  describes  them  as  having  deteriorated  since  their  arrival, 
which  he  attributes  partly  to  the  indolence  produced  by  the  lavish  manner 
in  which  they  have  neretofore  been  supplied  with  everything  they  required, 
and  partlv  to  their  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
simplest  nandicrafts.  To  supply  their  deficiencies  in  these  latter  respects 
he  proposed  tliat  there  should  be  sent  out  to  them  from  this  country  a 
schoolmaster,,  who  would  act  also  as  storekeeper,  a  wheelwright,  a  mason, 
an  a^iculturist,  and  a  shoemaker.  The  Emigration  Commissioners  en- 
gaged, though  not  without  difficulty  and  some  delay,  persons  well  fitted 
to  fill  these  several  situations,  and  they  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  month 
of  February  last  for  Sydney,  from  whence  they  would  be  forwarded  to 
Norfolk  Island. 

Victoria. — The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  year  1858  amounted  to 
3,039,7912.  78.  lid.,  being  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  year  1857,  of 
136,097^  68.  2cL ;  and  of  this  revenue  there  was  derived  from  sale  of  land, 
depasturing  licences,  and  assessment  on  stock,  and  other  occupation  licences, 
954,2 152L 

The  population  of  Victoria  on  31st  March,  1858,  amounted  to  469,637, 
being  an  increase  since  the  same  date  in  1857  of  58,871.  No  distribution 
of  the  population  is  mven  for  1858 ;  but  it  appears  that  in  1857  upwards  of 
28  per  cent  of  the  men  population  inhabited  the  towns  of  Melbourne  and 
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Gedong,  about  26^  per  cent  the  rural  districts^  while  the  gold  fields 
absorbed  considerably  more  than  40  cent 

The  computed  area  of  the  colony  is  about  55^57 1«840  acres^  of  which 
2,748,415  acres  had  been  alienated  up  to  the  end  of  1857.  The  number  of 
acres  under  lease  for  pasturage  is  not  given ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  survey 
returns,  as  far  as  they  at  present  extend,  show  that  of  the  land  still 
unalienated  35,352,486  acres  are  fitted  for  agricultural  and  grazing 
purposes. 

Ihe  immigration  into  the  colony  for  the  six  years  Ending  with  1856  has 
been  computed  at  441,811  souls,'  the  emigration  at  179,417;  leaving  an 
excess  of  262,394.  Bat  as  the  population  in  1851  was  calculated  at  only 
77,345  persons,  and  is  now  nearly  470,000,  the  increase  by  immigration 
must  have  been  larger  than  the  above  figures  represent.  There  is  of  course 
much  difficultv  in  a  colony  surrounded  by  other  conterminous  colonies  in 
ascertaining  the  numbers  who  pass  and  repass  its  boundaries.  It  is  only 
of  the  immigration  and  emigration  through  the  seaports  that  any  accurate 
account  caii  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  acres  under  crop  in  1858  was  237,729,  of  which  87,230 
were  under  wheat  The  money  value  of  the  crops  raised  at  the  market 
prices  in  Melbourne  was  3,025,254/.  The  live  stock  in  the  colony  in  March, 
1858,  comprised,  sheep,  4,766,022  ;  homed  cattle,  614,537 ;  horses,  55,683; 
being  a  considerable  increase  over  the  numbers  in  1856. 

The  construction  of  railways  is  in  rapid  progress,  and  those  that  have 
been  completed  and  brought  into  operation  have  realized  very  large  profits* 
The  electric  telegraph  also  at  the  commencement  of  1858  had  been  extended 
over  more  than  700  miles,  at  an  expense,  including  stations,  of  about  1002L 
a  mile.  The  quantity  of  gold  exported  in  1857  was  valued  at  10,987,5912., 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1858  at  5,1 19,069Z. ;  and  a  regular  system  of 
working  by  machinery  had  been  established.  The  number  of  steam 
engines  at  work  in  May,  1858,  was  282,  and  of  puddling  machines,  4,256. 

South  Austbalia. — ^The  quantity  of  land  sold  in  South  Australia  in  1857 
was  179,138  a.  2  b.  5  p.,  and  the  amount  realized  216,2892.  8«.  The  area 
of  land  held  under  lease  on  1st  July,  1857,  was — without  the  hundreds, 
24,737  ;  within  the  hundreds,  1,399:  total,  26,136  square  miles;  equal  to 
16,727,040  acres.  The  quantity  of  stock  in  the  colony  on  3 1st  December, 
1857,  was  estimated  at — sheep  and  lambs,  2,075,805;  cattle,  310,400; 
horses,  26,220. 

The  total  revenue  of  1857  was  715,46R  28.  7d,  being  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  1856  of  8,08 li  7«-  4rf. 

Westebn  Australia. — The  land  revenue  in  the  colony  for  1857  amounted 
to  6,4612L,  and  the  total  revenue  to  40,9232.  The  population  of  the  colony 
was  nearly  stationary,  the  small  immigration  being  balanced  by  the  numbers 
who  leave  the  colony.  This  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  land  question 
had  reduced  the  extent  of  land  sales  in  1857  as  compared  with  1856w  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  colony  have,  however,  made  considerable  progress, 
and  at  a  recent  sale  by  auction  300  acres  put  up  at  20«.  an  acre  realized 
l,694t 

Tasmania. — The  net  revenue  of  Tasmania  during  the  year  1857,  the 
latest  for  which  we  have  returns,  was  423,973^;  of  which  the  sum  of 
59,043/.  was  derived  from  land  sales,  licences  and  rents,  &c. 

The  total  number  of  acres  granted  in  the  colony  up  to  the  end  of  1857  is 
stated  to  be  2,852,758  ;  the  number  remaining  ungranted  to  be  11,630,134, 
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of  which  there  are  held  under  depastoring  licence  1,901,157  acres,  at  a 
rental  of  25,474^  78. 

The  population  on  Slst  March,  1857,  amounted  to— males,  45,916; 
females,  34,886;  total,  80,802;  showing  an  excess  of  males  of  11,030,  or 
24  per  cent  This  excess  would  appear  to  apply  to  all  ages  over  14,  but 
the  greatest  is  between  the  ages  of  45  and  60,  and  over  60. 

The  immigration  into  the  colony  at  the  public  expense  in  1857  is  stated 
to  have  been  2,512  souls,  equal  to  2^218  statute  adults;  the  expenses  in- 
curred, 28,507^  3«.,  equal  to  about  12^  17«.  per  adult  As  there  are  no 
means  of  knowing  the  sum  contributed  by  the  emigrants  from  private 
sources,  there  are  no  means  of  comparing  the  expenses  of  this  emigration 
with  those  of  the  emigration  to  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

New  Zealand. — Between  1st  July,  1856,  and  31st  March,  1858,  exten- 
sive purchases  of  land  in  the  northern  island  were  made  from  the  natives. 
The  whole  extent  purchased  wa3  771,673  acres,  at  a  cost  of  24,8702.,  being 
%t  the  rate  of  1«.  6*^^  per  acre.  During'^the  same  period,  the  quantity  re- 
sold to  settlers  was  less  than  170,000  acres,  for  whicn  the  sum  of  84,2641 
was  realized.  The  quantity  of  land  open  for  sale  in  March,  1857,  in  the 
northern  island  is  stated  at  4,000,000  acres,  and  in  the  middle  island  at  from 
40,000,000  to  50,000,000  acres.  The  supply  of  land,  therefore,  is  infinitely 
greater  than  any  possible  demand. 

Canada. — The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  Canada  by  the 
route  of  the  St  Lawrence  in  1858  was  12,810,  the  smallest  number  in  any 
year  since  1839.  Of  these,  12,596  arrived  from  Europe,  and  214  from  the 
Lower  Provinces. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  whole  number  of  immi^ants  who  arrived  in 
Canada  by  the  St  Lawrence  and  through  the  United  States  in  the  course 
of  the  year  was  38,014,  and  that  the  number  who  left  was  25,675,  leaving 
in  the  province  12,339,  and  that  of  these  there  settled  in  Canada  West, 
11,100;  Canada  East,  1,240;  total,  12,340. 

Among  those  who  have  settled  in  Canada  West  are  a  number  of  German 
families ;  and  in  Canada  East  a  number  of  Norwegian  families  have  pur- 
chased land  of  the  British  American  Company.  The  Norwegians,  num- 
bering about  500  fiimilies,  were  possessed  of  considerable  capital,  more  than 
10,0002.  having  been  remitted  for  them  to  Quebec  in  letters  of  credit, 
exclusive  of  the  money  they  carried  with  them. 

With  respect  to  the  prospects  which  the  province  holds  out  to  emi- 
grants, the  following  are  passages  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
emigration  agent  at  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Hawke,  the  emigration  agent  for 
Western  Canada.  Mr.  Buchanan  says : — **  The  prospects  which  Canada 
holds  out  to  some  classes^ of  the  emigration  of  1859  are  less  encouraging 
than  could  be  wished  for.  The  condition  of  the  province  is  materially 
improved  over  that  existing  at  the  close  of  1857  ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected  that  each  month,  particularly  after  the  opening  of  the  smnmer, 
will  show  an  increasing  improvement  in  every  line  of  employment  It  will, 
however,  be  some  time  before  the  existing  redundancy  in  mechanics'  and 
artbans'  labour  can  be  provided  for ;  and  while  establisned  workmen  are  to 
be  had,  the  newly  arrived  will  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  situations.  I  am 
called  upon  to  repeat  my  warning  against  the  emigration  to  Canada  of  all 
such  classes  as  have  no  calling,  or  experience  in  work ;  such  persons  can 
only  injure  their  condition  by  resorting  to  a  country  where,  if  industry  is 
generally  well  rewarded,  there  is  no  provision  for  those  who  are  unemployed, 
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whether  from  choice  or  misfortune.  In  Canada,  to  succeed  it  is  necessary 
to  possess  capital,  or  the  means  of  labour,  and  those  means  must  compre- 
hend physical  ability,  supported  by  industrial  habits.  The  best  description 
of  settler  not  possessing  money  to  purchase  land  and  improve  it,  is  the 
strong  and  active  man  habituated  to  agricultural  pursuits.  These  and  all 
others  of  analogous  habits  can  readily  adapt  themselves  to  some  one'  or  other 
of  the  descriptions  of  labour  whicn  are  most  general  in  Canada.  Men, 
whether  labourers  or  artisans,  who  have  acquired  less  general  knowledge  of 
labour,  who  have  been  confined  to  special  employments  at  home,  cannot 
turn  their  hands  without  difficulty  to  such  new  and  various  work  as  may  be 
open  here,  nor  do  they  so  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changed 
circumstances  of  a  new  countiy.  There  is  at  present  throughout  the 
western  district  of  the  province  a  want  of  employment  in  all  branches ;  and 
even  a^culturists  acquainted  with  the  coimtry  are  in  many  cases  unable  to 
earn  fair  wages."  In  this  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hawke  and  Mr.  Dixon  concur. 
But  in  the  Ottawa  district  Mr.  Clemow's  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
few  or  no  men  of  any  class  are  unengaged.  "  If  the  anticipation  of  more 
general  activity  which  is  confidently  entertained  throughout  the  country 
should  be  fulfilled  on  the  reappearance  of  summer,  and  if  the  immigration 
should  be  of  no  more  than  moderate  extent,  I  do  not  look  forward  to  any 
great  difficulty  in  our  absorbing  the  usual  proportion  of  the  labouring  class. 
Farming  men  will  be  generally  in  demana,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  un- 
skilled labour  also  may  be  required.  Female  servants,  with  some  experience, 
will  find  places  readdy,  but  they  must  be  unencumbered  by  families  of 
children.  But  no  encouragement  can  be  offered  to  the  emigration  of  superior 
artisans  and  mechanics  who  have  not  some  resources  on  which  to  fall  back. 
These  classes,  dependent  on  immediate  employment,  may  find  themselves 
greatly  distressed  should  there  be  further  delay  in  the  recommencement  of 
the  works  which  alone  can  require  them." 

Mr.  Hawke  observes — ^^  With  reference  to  the  encouragement  we  are 
justified  in  holding  out  to  emigrants  for  the  ensuing  year,  I  can  only  repeat 
the  remarks  I  have  recently  inserted  in  the  Colonization  Circulavy  viz.,  that 
until  a  change  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  Upper  Canada  it  will  not  be 
desirable  for  any  considerable  number  of  emigrants  to  come  here.  Farmers 
possessed  of  400^  or  5002.,  being  prudent  and  industrious,  are  sure  to  do 
well.  Capitalists  can  always  fina  good  and  safe  investments.  The  legal 
interest  is  now  7  per  cent,  but  10  or  12  per  cent  can  be  obtained  on  landed 
security.  Good  farm-servants  stand  the  next  best  chance  of  settling  to 
advantage ;  but  clerks,  porters,  grocers,  gentlemen's  servants,  male  and 
female,  and  mechanics  accustomea  to  the  highest  kind  of  skilled  labour,  had 
better  remain  at  home  until  the  times  change." 

New  Brunswick. — The  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New 
Brunswick  comprised  in  1858  only  309  persons,  being  considerably  less  than 
even  the  small  immigrations  of  1856  and  1857. 

British  Columbia. — As  earlv  as  June,  1856,  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Governor 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  British  territory  north  of  the  49°  latitude,  and  stated  that  the 
earnings  of  diggers  amounted  to  from  2Z.  to  8Z.  a  day.  The  diggers  at  that 
time  were,  however,  very  few,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude 
assumed  by  the  natives. 

The  discovery  attracted  at  first  less  attention  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected;  but,   in  December,  1857,  Governor   Douglas  reported  that  the 
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Indians  themselves  were  engaging  largely  in  the  search  for  gold,  and  that 
the  reports  which  had  reached  the  neighbouring  States  of  the  Union  had 
created  much  excitement  there.  It  was  not,  however,  until  May,  1858, 
that  a  stream  of  immigration  sufficient  to  overpower  the  opposition  of  the 
Indians  fairly  set  in.  By  the  8th  of  May,  1,500  miners  hacf  arrived;  and 
it  was  reported  that  before  15th  June  more  than  10,500  persons  had  left 
San  Francisco  alone  for  the  mines. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  immigration  was  received,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  for  erecting  British  Columbia  into  a  colony,  and  for 
conferring  on  her  Majesty  the  power  by  Order  in  Council  to  legislate,  or  to 
delegate  to  the  governor  the  power  to  legislate,  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  the  colony.  This  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  2nd  August,  and  on 
2nd  September  letters  patent  passed  the  great  seal,  appointing  Mr.  Douglas 
governor,  and  delegating  to  him  the  power  to  make  laws  and  ordinances, 
by  proclamations. 

Governor  Douglas  has  decided  on  laying  out  a  town  for  a  capital  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Frazer's  River,  about  ten  miles  lower  down  than  Fort 
Langley. 

In  respect  to  the  area  of  the  gold  field  of  the  colony,  it  is  much  too  early 
to  pronounce  any  opinion.  FlsG^e  gold  is  found  from  a  few  miles  bdow 
Fort  Hope  to  the  farthest  point  yet  explored  on  the  Frazer  and  Thompson 
rivers,  and  in  all  the  intermediate  tributary  stream;  it  is  also  found  in 
coarse  lumps  in  the  plains  bordering  on  those  rivers.  The  quantity  may 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  one  person  (Mr.  Curling),  employing 
five  hired  labourers  and  using  a  "  sluice,"  received  in  a  singk  week  2,500 
dollars'  worth;  another  (George  Cade),  employing  four  men,  averaged 
during  six  days  400  dollars  a  day ;  and  another  (Martin  Gallagher)  made 
35  dollars  a  day  out  of  ground  that  had  been  already  washed  by  the 
cradle  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 

MAUBiTirs. — It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  require  that  emigrants 
«hould  be  principallv  sent  to  Mauritius  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the 
1st  of  September,  while  emigration  to  the  West  Indies  was  suspended.  By 
Lord  Stanley's  circular  despatch  of  4th  June,  1858,  this  restriction  was 
removed,  while  at  the  same  time  each  of  the  different  sugar-growing 
colonies  was  allowed,  if  it  chose,  to  appoint  a  separate  agent  in  every  port 
of  embarkation  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  emigration.  The  result  is,  that 
the  Mauritius  emigration  from  Calcutta  will  probably  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  emigration  agents,  while  the  conduct  of  the  West  Indian 
emigration  has  been  principally  transferred  to  other  hands. 

The  government  of  Mauritius  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  distinct 
emigration  agency,  with  a  depdt  and  adequate  staff,  at  Bombay,  where  the 
arrangements  have  hitherto  been  of  a  somewhat  provisional  character. 

The  immigration  from  India  during  the  present  year  comprised  29,946 
souls;  viz.,  1,444  from  Calcutta,  11,206  from  Madi-as,  and  3,296  from 
Bombay,  and  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  1  '69  per  cent. 

The  number  of  females  introduced  amounted  to  43*06  per  cent,  being 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  proportion  required  by  Government 

The  total  numbers  of  Indians  in  the  colony  on  the  31st  December,  1858, 
were  estimated  at  120,334  males  and  43,670  females.  The  proportion, 
therefore,  of  females  to  males,  which  was  27*43  in  1851  and  30-58  in  1856, 
has  now  risen  to  36*29  per  cent 

The  attention  of  the  Mauritius  Government  has  been  drawn  to  some 
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inconyeniences  attending  the  recruitment  of  coolies.  The  emigration  owes 
great  part  of  its  success  to  the  employment  by  individual  planters  of  native 
agents  or  sirdars,  who  proceed  to  their  native  villages  and  persuade  their 
friends  to  join  them  on  the  estates  on  which  they  are  employed.  Thus  far 
the  system  is  a  healthy  one;  but  it  has  called  into  existence  a  class  of 
persons  who  go  from  Mauritius  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  returning  in  a 
cooly  ship,  and  while  there  obtaining  such  an  inmience  over  some  of  their 
feUow  passengers  as  may  enable  them,  on  arriving,  to  sell  the  services  of 
these  ignorant  people  at  a  rate  below  the  market  rate  of  wages  to  any 
planter  who  will  pay  a  bonus  for  them  ;  the  result  is  that  both  the  planter 
and  the  immigrant  are  plundered.  To  prevent  this  it  has  been  directed 
that  periodic^  returns  of  the  wages  obtainable  in  Mauritius  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  ports  of  embarkation  and  posted  up  in  the  dep6ts,  while  the 
people  are  enabled  (subject  to  the  consent  of  the  emigration  agent)  to  make 
valid  engagements  in  India,  before  they  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
the  fraudulent  collectors.  To  ensure  regularity  no  Indian  will  be  allowed 
to  recruit  emigrants  without  a  licence,  which  is  to  be  granted,  and  on  mis- 
conduct revoked,  by  the  Government  emigration  agent 

West  Indies. — ^It  is  at  present  only  from  British  India  that  any  large 
number  of  labourers  are  emigrating  to  the  West  Indies.  For  the  season 
1857-58,  3,000  coolies  were  ordered  for  British  Guiana,  the  same  number 
for  Trinidad,  and  a  shipload  for  Grenada.  The  numbers  sent  were  as 
follow: — into  British  Guiana,  1 ,540 ;  Trinidad,  1,545;  and  Grenada,  402. 

In  1858-59  the  numbers  ordered  were  4,300  for  British  Guiana,  3,000  for 
Trinidad,  3,000  for  Jamaica ;  for  Grenada  one  ship,  and  for  St.  Lucia  two. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  emigration  during  the  last  two  or  three 

J  ears  has  been  unhappily  the  loss  of  life  by  which  the  Calcutta  emigration 
as  been  attended.  ]rreviously  to  the  season  1856-57  the  average  mortality 
had  been  under  2  per  cent  from  Madras  and  under  5  per  cent  from  Cal- 
cutta.    In  that  and  the  subsequent  seasons  it  has  been  as  follows  : — 


1856-7 
1857-8 
1858-9 


From 
Calcutta. 


Per  Cent. 
17-26 
13-22 
10-43 


From 
Madras. 


Per  Cent. 
0-98 
1-31 
1-64 


Tota]. 


Per  Cent. 
14-30 
11-93 
7-39 


The  mortality  of  1856-57  attracted  of  course  immediate  inquiry,  and  the 
investigations  in  the  colonies,  where  the  accessible  evidence  was  chiefly  that 
of  the  surgeons  and  officers,  appeared  to  indicate  that  it  arose  from  bad 
selections  and  insufficient  precautions  in  Calcutta.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Indian  Government  for  inquiry,  and  by  them  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Monatt,  the  inspector  of  gaols  and  dispensaries ;  and  this  experienced 
officer,  after  a  laborious  inquiry,  in  which  he  took  a  great  varietv  of 
evidence,  including  that  of  the  captains  and  surgeons  of  emigrant  ships, 
and  of  the  medical  and  other  officers  connected  with  the  dep6t,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  in  most  of  the  ships  in  which  mortality  had  occurred 
proper  sanitary  precautions  had  not  been  enforced,  and  that  the  emigration 
officers  in  Calcutta  were  wholly  free  from  blame. 

With  regard  to  the  French  colonial  emigration,  which  has  recently 
assumed  importance,  it  is  stated  that  the  following  numbers  of  immi- 
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grants  were  to  be  found  in  the  French  sogar-growing  colonies  in  the  year 
1858 :— 


Indiana. 

Chinese. 

Africans. 

Oceanians. 

Madeinna. 

Reunion 

Martinique          

Guadaloupe         

Guiana     •••        ...        ••.        .*. 

36,144 

4,412 

2,806 

443 

451 

16,509 
615 
698 
872 

71 

141 

Total       

43,805 

451 

18,594 

71 

141 

Ceylon. — For  many  years  the  principal  part  of  the  agricultural  labour  of 
Ceylon  has  been  performed  by  natives  of  the  soathern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent of  India  who  emigrate  to  the  colony  annually  for  that  purpose,  return- 
ing after  crop  time  to  their  own  homes.  This  emigration,  amounting  to 
from  100,000  to  120,000  persons,  has  been  conducted  through  private 
agents  (canganies)  employed  by  the  planters,  with  little  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  beyond  the  erection  of  sheds  and  hospitals  on  the 
roads  by  which  the  immi^ants  arrive.  But  the  result  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  canganies  have  cheated  both  their  masters  and  the  immigrants,  and 
that  of  the  latter  many  hundreds  have  perished  annually  from  hunger  and 
disease  on  the  journey  of  upwards  of  200  miles  from  Manaar  to  the  central 
province. 


Return  of  the  Emigration  from  the  UNirBD  Kingdom 

during 

the  year  1858. 

Destination. 

From 
England. 

From 
Scotland. 

From 
Ireland. 

From  United  Kingdom. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

United  States 

64,317 

1,874 

3,525 

33,346 

26,356 

69,716 

Central  and  South  America  ... 

439 

35 

<.. 

369 

105 

474 

North  American  Colonies  :— 

Canada          

6,109 

1,443 

1,212 

4,910 

3,840 

8,764 

New  Brunswick       

83 

18 

203 

171 

138 

309 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 

18 

33 

45 

60 

36 

96 

Newfoundland          

8 

11 

119 

83 

48 

138 

Prince  Edward's  Island      . . . 

16 

300 

.*• 

169 

147 

316 

British  Columbia     

60 

•  a. 

... 

60 

60 

Vancouyer's  Island 

21 

.•• 

.■• 

21 

... 

21 

West  Indies  :— 

Jamaica         

97 

8 

... 

102 

3 

105 

British  Guiana         

80 

33 

... 

92 

21 

113 

Trinidad        

37 

16 

»\, 

50 

3 

58 

Other  Islands           

202 

5 

6 

194 

4 

213 

East  Indies        

1,015 

50 

... 

1,034 

31 

1,065 

Hong  Kong       ...        .>. 

95 

... 

... 

95 

... 

95 

Mauritius 

78 

... 

... 

78 

... 

78 

Western    Africa,    St    Helena, 

Madeira,  Malta,  &c 

144 

1 

... 

104 

41 

145 

Cape  of  Good  Hope     

2,511 

1 

.«. 

1,598 

914 

2,512 

Naul      ... 

402 

2 

... 

264 

140 

404 

Australian  Colonies  :— 

New  South  Wales 

7,172 

4 

38 

3,695 

3,519 

7,214 

Victoria         

21,155 

210 

301 

12,950 

8,716 

21,666 

South  Australia       

3,969 

13 

... 

2,017 

1,965 

3,982 

Western  Australia 

255 

••. 

... 

75 

180 

255 

Tasmania       

306 

•  .. 

... 

99 

207 

306 

New  Zealand 

4,920 

952 

3,377 

2,495 

.5,872 

Total        

103,514 

5,009 
And  5 

5,449 
0  not  disi 

65,013 
^inguishe^ 

48,909 
I. 

113,972 
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Return  *^  of  the  whole  Amount  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain  and. 
Ireland  (including  any  Foreign  Loans  which  have  been  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain)^  Funded  and  Unfund^d^ 
s^arately ;  also,  of  all  Annuities  for  Terms  of  Years;  and  also,  of  the 
Charge  for  Management  of  the  National  Debt,  stated  year  by  year,  from 
Hie  Year  1691  {as  far  as  practicable)  to  the  5th  day  of  January,  1857; 
the  Irish  Debt  only  to  be  included  from  the  date  of  the  UnionJ^  (  v  iscount 
GodericL)     19th  July,  1858.     (443.) 

Notices  of  the  various  Forms  of  the  Public  Debt,  its  Origin 

AND  Progress. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Bjng  William  the  Third,  during  which  our 
National  Debt  in  its  present  form  was  commenced,  by  the  creation  of  a 
funded  debt  and  of  life  and  terminable  annuities  pajable  bj  the  State,  as 
well  as  by  the  first  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  the  public  debt  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  sums  borrowed  upon  the  securitv  of  talhes  of  loan  and 
orders  of  repayment,  the  principal  ,and  interest  of  which  were  charged  upon 
various  taxes  or  duties  grant^  by  Parliament  This  more  ancient  mode 
of  raising  money  by  loan  was  not,  indeed,  discontinued  until  a  much  later 
period,  the  alternative  power  of  raising  money  on  the  security  of  tallies  of 
loan  and  orders  of  repayment,  as  well  as  by  Exchequer  bills,  being  con- 
tinued in  the  annual  Land  Tax  and  Malt  Acts  until  the  year  1808. 

The  practice  of  anticipating  revenue  appears  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Exchequer  in  this  country  soon 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  as  the  tally*  was  the  sole  instrument  by 

*-Madoz  Id  his  History  of  the  Exchequer  (fol.  ed.  p.  709),  says,  <*  Tallies  were  of  great  and 
constant  use  in  the  Exchequer.  The  use  of  them  was  'jerj  ancient ;  coeral,  for  aught  that  I 
know,  with  the  Exchequer  itself  in  England.  The  word  "  tallie  "  is  originally  French ;  it  signifies 
cutting,  as  ererj  hodj  knows.  These  tallies  were  pieces  of  wood,  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner  of 
correspondency;  for  example,  a  stick  or  rod  of  hazel  (or  perhaps  of  some  other  wood),  well 
dried  and  seasoned,  was  cut  square  and  uniform  at  each  end  and'  in  the  shaft.  The  sum  of 
money  which  it  hore  was  cut  in  notches  in  the  wood  hy  the  cutter  of  the  tallies,  and  likewise 
written  upon  two  sides  of  it  by  the  writer  of  the  tallies.  The  tally  was  cleft  in  the  middle,  by 
the  deputy  chamberlains,  with  a  knife  and  mallet,  through  the  shaft  and  the  notches;  whereby 
it  made  two  halves,  each  half  having  a  superscription  and  a  half  part  of  the  notch  or  notches. 
A  notch  Of  such  a  largeness  signified  M/.;  a  notch  of  another  largeness,  C  /.,  &c  It  being 
thus  divided  or  cleft,  one  part  of  it  was  called  a  tallv,  the  other  a  counter  tally.  .  .  And 
when  these  two  parts  came  afterwards  to  be  joined,  if  they  were  genuine,  they  fitted  so  exactly 
that  they  appeared  evidently  to  be  parts  the  one  of  the  other."  The  ancient  tallies  appear 
originally  to  have  been  tallies  of  acquittance  only,  or  acknowledgments  of  the  receipt  of 
money.  Tallies  for  the  receipt  of  revenue  were  issued  not  only  at  the  Exchequer  by  the  cham- 
berlains, but  in  the  several  counties  by  the  sheriffs,  who  in  the  old  times  were  ofScers  of  great 
power  and  authority,  and  were  the  persons  principally  entrusted  with  the  levying  and  collect- 
ing of  the  King's  money. 

The  statute  27  Edw.  I.  c.  ii.  (anno  1299),  recites,  **  Let  the  sheriffs  beware,  under  pain  of 
great  forfeiture,  that  from  henceforth  they  do  make  tallies  of  all  such  money  as  they  or  their 
officers  have  received  by  our  commandment." 

Madox  quotes  from  a  roll  of  the  1  Edw.  IL  (anno  1307),  the  superscription  of  a  tally  of 
acquittance  given  by  Robert  de  Fulham  for  money  which  he  had  received  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  for  which  he  was  to  acquit  the  payer  at  the  King's  Exchequer:  '*  Cujus  quidem  taUiss 
superscriptio  talis  est ;  '  contra  Robertum  de  Fulham,  de  denariis  quos  recepit  in  com. 
LincolnisB,  de  arreragiis  W.  de  Leyrton,  undo  debet  acquietare  executores  dicti  W.  ad  Scacca- 
rium  Domini  Regis.' "  Madox,  who  was  himself  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  wrote,  in  the  year 
1700,  his  History  of  the  Exchequer  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Second.  His  description  of  Exchequer  tallies  applies  accurately  to  them  as  used 
in  the  Exchequer  up  to  the  year  1826,  when  they  were  discontinued,  undeir  the  provisions 
SERIES  A.  K  [405] 
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which  the  receipt  of  money  at  the  Exchequer  was  acknowledged,  it  became 
also  a  security  for  repayment  of  loans. 

Tallies  were  thus  used  from  a  very  early  period,  under  the  name  of 
tallies  of  loan,  as  securities  for  money  lent.  Madox,  in  his  History  of  the 
Exchequer^  refers  to  a  writ  issued  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  sheriff  of 
Gloucestershire  in  1242  (27  Hen.  III.),  ordering  him  to  bring  before  the 
King  *^  all  the  chirographs*  and  tallies  made  to  the  Jews  for  debts.**  He 
quotes,  also,  from  a  roll  of  the  15th  Edw.  I.  (aono  1287),  that  ''the  King 
appointed  the  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  to  place  a  chest  in  the  town  of  Oxford, 
and  to  choose  certain  chirographers.  Christians  and  Jews,  and  in  their 
presence  to  put  into  it  all  the  charters,  writings,  tallies,  and  other  securities 
which  they  had  then  in  their  custody.** 

No  interest  t  appears  to  have  been  paid  upon  the  amounts  raised  on 
tallies  of  loan  previously  to  ihe  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  whose  reign, 

contained  in  the  Act  23  Qeo.  IIL  c.  8S.  The  tftUiea  were  delirered  to  thepenon  paying  mon^. 
and  the  counter-tallies  were  retained  at  the  Exchequer  for  the  purpoie  of  compariaon  and 
Teriflcation. 

*  Chirographs  were  written  documents  then  used  hy  the  Jews.  Madox  aajs  (p.  161), 
''The  Jewish  charters  were  usually  called  ChartsB  and  Chirographa."  .  .  .  "When  the 
Jews  made  any  charter  or  contract,  one  part  of  it  was  to  be  Ifud  up  in  a  public  chest,  provided 
for  that  purpose,  called  the  chest  of  the  chirographers.  This  part  was  called  Pet  Ckurogropku 
.  .  .  where  a  contract  was  made  by  chirograph  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,  if  a  Ibot 
(or  counterpart)  of  the  chirograph  of  such  contract  was  not  found  in  the  chest  of  the  King's 
chirographers,  the  Jew  was  to  lose  the  debt  accruing  upon  such  contract"  

t  Interegt  ofMonejf. — Thejflrst  statute  authorizing  the  receipt  of  interest  was  the  37  Hen.  YUL 
c.  9,  passed  in  1545,  which  limited,  under  penalties,  the  rate  to  lOiL  per  cent  per  annum. 

By  the  5  &  6  Edw.  VL  c.  20,  a.d.  1552,  the  87  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  was  repealed,  and  no  usniy  or 
increase  was  to  be  receiyed  abore  the  sum  lent,  under  penalties. 

By  the  13  Eliz.  c.  8,  in  1571,  which  recited  the  two  previous  Acts,  and  that  the  "  latter  Act 
hath  not  done  so  mudi  good  as  was  hoped  it  should,  but  rather  the  said  rice  of  usury  hadi 
much  more  exceedingly  abounded,"  ftc,  the  5  &  6  Kdw  VL  c.  20,  waa  repealed,  and  the 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19,  revived  from  25th  June,  1571 

By  the  21  James  L  c.  17,  in  1623,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  SL  per  cent., 
for  seven  years,  from  24th  June  1625.  This  Act  was  made  perpetual  by  sect  5  <xr3  ChariesL 
c.  4,  in  1627. 

In  1651,  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  6L  per  cent,  and  this  rate  was 
confirmed  at  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  by  the  12  Charles  11.  c.  13;  the  preamble  of  which 
recited  that,  '*  Whereas  in  fresh  memory  the  fall  £K>m  8  to  6  per  cent  by  a  late  constant  prac- 
tice hath  been  found  by  notable  experience  beneficial,"  &c.  Under  this  Act,  the  rate  ci 
interest  was  reduced  to  6/.  per  cent  from  29th  September,  1660. 

By  the  12  Anne,  stat.  2,  c.  16,  the  rate  was  Airther  reduced  to  5^  per  cent  from  29th 
September,  1714.  This  Act  bears  the  title  of  **  An  Act  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Interest,  witkomt 
any  prejudice  to  Parliamentary  Securitiea/*  but  no  exception  in  their  favour  is  contained  in  the 
Act  itoelf . 

By  the  17  &  18  Vict  c.  90,  passed  10th  August,  1854,  all  existing  laws  against  usury  were 
repealed. 

It  has  been  commonly  stated  that  in  earlier  times  all  interest  for  money,  or  usury  as  it  was 
then  termed,  was  illegal  It  appears  to  have  been  forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  for  in 
the  debate  upon  the  Usury  Bill,  in  the  13  Elizabeth,  it  was  stated  that  ''King  Edward  the 
Saint  referreth  and  appointed  the  ofi*enders  herein  to  sufi*er  ordaiium,"  and  ''the  ancient 
English  law  writers  say  that  the  ofience  of  usury  the  bishop  is  to  punish."  Section  9,  also^ 
of  the  Act  provides  that,  **  if  any  person  offend  contrary  to  the  stetute  of  37  Hen.  VIIL  he  shall 
be  punished  and  corrected  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  heretofore  made  against  usury." 
No  express  stetute,  however,  against  usury  appears  until  the  3  Hen.  VIL  c.  6,  in  1486,  which 
enacted  that,  "  all  unlawftil  chevisance  and  usury  shall  be  extirpate ;  all  brokers  of  such 
bargains  shall  be  set  on  the  pillory,  put  to  open  shame,  be  half  a  year  imprisoned,  and 
pay  20/." 

Some  illustration  of  the  practice  a  short  time  before  the  passmg  of  this  last-menti<Hied  Act 
appears  in  the  Past  on  Letters.  In  the  early  part  of  the  rdgn  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Thomas 
Daverse  writes  to  Sir  John  Paston,  "  I  trust  that  I  have  studied  such  a  mean  that  upon  such 
surety  as  ye  may  make,  to  get  you  100/.  or  200  marks,  to  be  lent  you  for  an  half-year  without 
any  chevieance^  or  loss  of  goods  by  you."  And  in  a  later  letter,  dated  15th  September,  1469, 
in  the  9th  Edward  the  Fourth,  from  Sir  John  Paston  to  his  moUier,  he  says,  "I  beseech  you 
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as  will  be  shown,  a  more  systematic  mode  of  thus  raising  monej  was 
established*  It  may  be  seen,  m)m  the  extracts  of  the  ancient  issue  rolls  of 
the  Exchequer,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Record  Commission, 

to  Bend  me  oomlbrt  with  what  money  je  ooold  find  the  means  to  get  or  cheoise  upon  nirety 
■iifficient  or  upon  liyelihood,  to  be  in  mortgage." 

The  Actors  Hen.Vn.  c  6,  was  repealed  in  1494  by  the  11  Hen.  VILcS;  and  it  was  enacted 
that,  ''  He  that  lendeth  his  money  upon  usury,  or  maketh  any  bargain  of  lands  or  goods 
fimnded  on  usury,  shall  forfeit  the  one-hulf  thereof." 

The  only  statute  prior  to  1486,  relating  to  usury,  is  the  21  Hen.  III.  c.  5,  passed  in  1235, 
which  appears  to  recognize  usury,  by  excepting  from  its  operation  persons  under  age.  This 
Act  is  as  follows — **  Likewise  it  is  proyided  and  granted  by  the  King  that  from  henceforth 
usuries  shall  not  run  against  any  being  within  age,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  ancestor 
(whose  heir  he  is),  unto  his  lawfhl  age;  so,  nevertheless,  that  on  this  account,  the  payment  of 
the  principal  debt,  with  the  usury  that  was  before  the  death  of  his  ancestor  (whose  heir  he  is), 
shall  not  remain."  This  Act,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  was 
referred  to  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  against  usury,  in  the  13th  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  stated, 
**  It  standeth  doubtM  what  usury  is;  we  have  no  true  definition  of  it;  and  in  our  laws  we 
have  little  written  thereon  but  this:  *  Usura  noo  currat  super  infantem.' "  The  preamble  also 
of  the  Act  of  13th  Elizabeth  recites :  '*  Where  before  tnis  time  divers  and  sundry  Acts, 
statutes,  and  laws  have  been  ordained,  had,  and  made  within  the  realm,  for  the  avoiding  and 
punishing  of  usury,  being  a  thing  unlawful,  and  of  other  corrupt  bargains,  thefts,  and  chevi- 
■ances,  which  Acta,  statutes,  and  laws  been  so  obscure  and  dark  in  sentences,  words,  and 
terms,  and  upon  the  same  so  many  doubta,  ambiguities,  and  queries  have  risen  and  grown, 
and  the  same  Acts,  statutes,  and  laws  been  of  so  little  force  or  effect,  that  by  reason  thereof 
little  or  no  punishment  hath  ensued  to  the  offenders  of  the  same,  but  rather  hath  encouraged 
them  so  use  the  same." 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  when  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  England, 
their  usurious  practices  were  to  a  certain  extent  recognized  by  our  laws.  It  was  doubtfrd, 
indeed,  whether  by  their  own  law  they  could  charge  usury  against  each  other;  and  Madoz,  in  his 
History  of  the- Exchequer,  states  that  in  the  4  Richard  the  First,  there  was  inquisition  held  in 
a  chapter  of  the  Jews,  whether  a  Jew  might  lawfully  take  usury  of  a  Jew;  but  he  does  not 
state  the  result  of  the  inquisition.  The  Jews,  however,  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  of 
taking  usury  from  others;  and  as  Madox  expresses  it,  '*  By  traffick  and  taking  of  usuries  and 
mortgages  of  the  King's  subjecta  they  became  yeinr  wealthy  both  in  money  and  land."  lladox 
quotes  from  a  charter  granted  to  the  Jews  by  King  John,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
**  that  if  a  difference  arose  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  about  the  lending  of  money,  the 
Jew  should  prove  the  principal  money  and  the  Christian  the  interest  money  (Judsous  pro- 
babit  catallum  sunm,  &  Christianus  lucrum)."  Magna  Charta  also  recognizes  the  payment 
of  usury  to  the  Jews,  with  the  same  limitation  against  persons  under  age  as  was  afterwards 
contained  in  the  Act  of  21  Hen.  HL  "  Si  quis  mntuo  ceperit  aliquid  a  Judeis  plus  vel  minus, 
et  morietur  antequam  debitum  illud  solvatur.  debitum  non  usuret  quamdiu  hsBres  fnerit  infhi 
aetatem  de  quocunque  teneat,  &  si  debitum  illud  incident  in  manus  nostras  nos  non  capiemus 
nisi  catallum  contentam  in  carta."  The  practice  of  Jews  being  allowed  to  claim  interest 
legally  due  to  them  is  shown  by  two  instances  mentioned  by  Madox.  In  the  6th  year  of  King 
John,  ''Bobert  de  Gay  was  fined  to  the  King  that  he  might  be  acquitted  of  thirty  pounds 
(xxxi)  principal  money,  and  two  (g)  marks  interest  (de  usuris),  which  he  owed  to  Chera,  a 
Jewess  of  Oxford,  and  Bobert  was  to  assign  her  a  hundred  shillings  yearly  rent,  to  be  received 
by  her  till  such  time  as  she  was  satisfied  the  said  principal  and  interest."  And  in  the 
27  Hen.  IIL  **Bonefey,  a  Jew  of  Bristol,  demanded  of  Elyas  Harang  a  hundred  shillings  (g«), 
principal  money,  with  interest  (cum  usura),  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  But  in  regard  Bonefty  produced  no  chirograph  or  talley  for  the  said  debt, 
Elyas  was  fully  discharged  of  the  said  principal  money  and  interest*  by  judgment  of  the 
barons." 

In  the  year  1285,  and  in  the  13  Edward  the  First,  five  years  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  they  appear  to  have  been  forbi'iden  by  law  to  charge  interest.  Madox  says,  *'  Eodem 
anno  (sc.  mgclxzv),  ccnstitutum  est  in  Parlamento  Londoniso  habito,  inter  cetera,  quod 
Judaei  pecuniam  amplius  non  pnestabunt  ad  usunun."  The  expression  **  amplius  "  shows 
that  up  to  that  period  the  practice  was  allowed  by  law. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  restraint  nuy  at  any  time  have  been  placed  by  law  upon  the 
paying  or  receiving  interest  on  money  lent,  the  law  would  continually  be  evaded  by  the 
borrower,  fh>m  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  by  the  lender  f^om  the  prospect  of  gain.  In 
fiu!t,  it  has  been  by  the  legislature  itself  that  the  rule  has  been  most  flrequently  infringed;  and 
it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer,  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  Usury  Laws  Repeal  Bill,  in  1854,  with  reference  to  the  Act  of  12  Anne,  that,  "  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  framers  of  that  law  had  contemplated  that  the  State  would  perpetually  break 
the  law;  but  be  that  as  it  might,  if  they  asked  themselves  who  had  been  the  greatest  offenders 
against  the  law,  the  answer  must  obviously  be,  the  Slate." 
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that  there  are  numerotis  instances  of  repayment  of  the  actual  sum  borrowed, 
and  no  more.     Thus,  for  example : — 

«  26  Edw.  HI.  (1353),  6  June.  To  Elizabeth  De  Vaux,  in  discharge  of 
10  marks  which  she  lent  to  the  Lord  the  King,  at  the  receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  14th  day-  of  November  last  past,  paid  to  her,  on 
restoring  a  certain  tally  for  the  loan,  as  appears  in  the  roll  of  receipt  of  that 
day    .         . .         .     £6.  13.  4." 

In  like  manner  it  wiU  be  shown  that  no  interest  appears  to  have  been 
paid  on  sums  recorded  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  Sovereign  upon  other 
securities  than  tallies  of  loan.     These  securities  were  of  various  kmds. 

Madox  mentions  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  security  made  use  of  by  Kmg 
Henry  the  Third.  The  Jews  were  then  a  very  available  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Crown ;  **  as  the  Jews  fleeced  the  King's  subjects,  so  the  King  fleeced 
the  Jews."  Madox  quotes  from  a  roll  of  the  39th  Hen.  III.  (anno  1253): 
"  King  Henry  borrowed  of  Richard  Earl  of  Comewall  5,000  marks  ster- 
ling, and  for  securing  the  payment  thereof  assigned  and  set  over  all  his 
Jews  of  England  to  the  said  Earl,  and  bornKT  them  to  pay  the  Earl 
3,000  marks  which  they  owed  to  the  Bang,  at  certein  terms  or  days,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  500Z.  for  every  default  of  payment ;  and  gave  the  Earl 
power  to  distrain  them  by  their  chattels  and  bodies  for  the  same."*  His 
successor  lost  this  profitable  resource,  for  in  his  reign  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  England.  In  tl)e  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  there  is  a 
"Memorandum — That  on  Tuesday,  the  morrow  of  St  Dionysius,  in 
18th  Edward  1st,  and  in  the  year  1290,  all  the  Jews  of  London  departed 
towards  the  sea,  in  order  to  convey  themselves  beyond  seas,  under  the 
protection  of  the  King." 

Another  instrument  which  served  as  a  security  for  money  was  termed  a 
debenture,  from  the  first  word,  "  debentur,"  used  in  its  form,  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt  These  instruments  in  the  ancient  form  were 
ordinarily  employed  for  making  numerous  periodical  payments  at  the  Ex- 
chequer up  to  the  year  1834,  and  are  thus  referred  to  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  on  the  Exchequer,  anno  1831 :  *^  The  form  of  issue  by  deben- 
ture is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  is  still  occasionally  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
directed  to  be  observed.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  issues  out  of  the 
Exchequer  was  formerly  made  by  means  of  these  instruments."  A  copy  of 
a  debenture  is  appended  to  the  report  In  the  third  year  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  (anno  1424)  there  was  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  *^That 
the  executors  of  both  the  late  kings  shall  pay  all  their  debts,  as  well  those 
due  by  tally  as  by  debenture." 

Privy  s^s  were  also  commonly  used  as  a  security  for  loans  to  the 
Crown.  In  the  35th  Henry  the  Eighth  (anno  1544)  it  is  stated  that  the 
King  "  had  borrowed  divers  sums  of  money  of  difierent  people,  giving 
them  privy  seals  for  their  security." 

Letters  patent  were  also  used  as  securities  for  loans.  In  the  issue  rolls 
of  the  Exchequer  there  is  an  order  of  payment,  in  the  20th  Edward  the 
First  (anno  1292) :  "  To  the  venerable  father,  Jolm  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

*  Bex  omnibiu,  &c.  NoveritiB  nos  mutao  acoepisse  a  dilecto  fratre  &  fldeli  nottro  R 
Comite  Cornubias,  quinq :  millia  marcamm  sterlinffoniin  novonim  &  integrorum,  ad  qaonun 
Bolutionem  assignaTimus  &  tradidimus  ei  omnes  JudseoB  nostroa  Anglin.  AMignayimiu  etiam 
&  obligavimus  eosdem  Judasos  prsdicto  Comiti,  ad  lolutionem  trium  ndlliam  marcamm  in 
quibufl  nobis  tenebantur  de  tallagio  eidera  Comiti  faciendo  in  hunc  modum,  Videlicet,  &c — 
T.  Kege  apud  Westmoo.  zziii.  die  Febr.  anno,  &c.,  uziz. 
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1,000  marks,  which  he  lent  us  in  the  19th  jear  of  our  reign,  and  received 
from  him  our  letters  patent,  acknowledging  the  receipt  thereo£'' 

The  King's  creditors  were  not  always  satisfied  with  letters  patent,  hut 
required  more  tangible  security.  There  are  many  instances  of  loans  upon 
the  security  of  the  King's  jewels  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  one 
of  these  contains  some  curious  and  minute  details  of  the  transaction,  which 
may  deserve  mention.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth  (anno  1428), 
25th  November,  there  appears  a  payment  to  **  Richard  Crosby,  Prior  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Coventry,  agent  and  lawful 
attorney  to  the  venerable  Father  in  Christ,  Thomas  Peverall,  late  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  deceased,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Coventry, 
and  William  Waltham,  clerk.  In  money  paid  to  the  said  prior,  in  the 
names  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  by  the  hands  of  Thomas  Falconer,  by 
assignment  made  this  day,  of  3002.,  in  discharge  of  500Z.,  with  200l 
released  by  the  said  {)rior,  in  the  names  of  the  said  pei^ons,  to  the  King, 
for  payment  of  the  said  3002.,  lately  borrowed,  as  well  of  the  said  prior  as 
of  ue  other  persons  abovenamed,  by  Henry  late  King  of  England,  father 
of  the  present  Eang,  to  prosecute  a  certain  voyage  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign ;  viz.,  from  the  said  bishop  300Z.,  from  the  said  prior  50  marks,  from 
the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  200  marks,  and  from  the  said  William 
50  marks,  as  by  the  letters  patent  of  the  said  late  King  thereon  made  to 
the  said  persons  more  ftdly  doth  appear;  for  which  5002.  so  borrowed  from 
them  the  said  late  King  pledged  to  them  his  sreat  collar  called  Ikelton 
Collar  (during  the  time  he  was  prince),  gami^ed  with  4  rubies,  4  sreat 
sapphires,  32  great  pearls,  and  53  other  pearls  of  a  lesser  sort,  weiring 
3&I  oz.,  then  valued  at  5002.,  as  security  for  repayment  of  the  said  sum  so 
borrowed;  which  said  collar  the  said  prior,  for  this  purpose  frdhr  em- 
powered, &C.,  delivered  to  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains,*  &c.,  for  the 
King's  use,  by  writ  of  Great  Seal,  &c £300." 

These  loans  appear  all  to  have  been  repaid  without  interest.  There  are 
also  many  similar  instances  of  repayment  of  sums  borrowed,  where  no 
form  of  security  is  stated.  For  example:  on  22nd  November  (1420),  in 
the  7th  Henry  the  Fifth,  ^^  To  Richard  Whyttington,  citizen  and  alderman 
of  London,  in  money  paid  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Richard  Knyghtley,  in 
discharge  of  2,000  marks  which  he  lent  to  the  Lord  the  Kjng  at  the 
receipt  of  his  Exchequer  on  the  12th  of  June  in  the  5th  year,  as  appears 
by  the  Roll  of  Receipts,  &c.,  3332.  6^.  8e7."  Other  large  sums  were  also 
advanced  to  the  King  by  Richard  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,v 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  repayment  of  loans,  where  no  form  of 
security  is  mentioned,  with  interest  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  102.  per  cent. 
The  reduction  of  interest  to  82.  per  cent,  was  directed  by  statute  in  1623, 
the  21st  year  of  James  the  First,  but  did  not  take  effect  till  24th  June, 
1625.  Ip  the  meantime,  the  following  entry  appears  in  the  Issue  Roll: 
**  11th  June,  1624.— To  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  knight,  the  sum  of  3,5002., 
in  discharge  of  the  interest  of  300,000  ri^-doUars,  borrowed  and  received 

*  The  custody  of  the  King's  jewels  appears  to  haye  formed  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Exchequer  in  early  times.  In  the  oath  of  the  Chamberlains,  shown  in  the  red 
book  of  the  Exchequer,  there  are  sworn,  amongst  other  things:  *'  Ye  shall  savely  and  truely 
kepe  as  well  all  recordys  bevng  in  the  Kyng's  Treasourye,  as  all  other  thyngs  of  Leegues, 
Trewes,  Evidences,  and  Juells,  and  other  thyngs  beyng  in  the  King's  Treasourye,"  &c. 
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by  the  said  Sir  Robert  to  his  Majesty's  nse  and  for  his  occasion,  in  the 
defence  of  the  palatinate  of  the  King  of  Denmark  for  one  year,  to  ^id 
22nd  July  next  coming,  for  the  interest  of  6L  per  cent     •         •     £3,500." 

A  very  ancient  mode  of  anticipating  revenue,  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
practice  of  borrowing,  was  by  the  issue  of  tallies  of  pro  or  of  assignment 
They  are  also  called  tsdlies  of  anticipation.  The  tallies  of  pro  were  instru- 
ments of  payment,  and  distinguishable  from  the  tallies  of  acquittance,  which 
were  instruments  of  receipt,  and  were  sometimes  called  tallies  of  soL  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  constant  practice  in  early  times  to  issue  these 
tallies  of  pro  from  the  Exchequer  in  payments  for  the  public  service. 
They  were,  in  fact,  formal  assignments  of  specified  amounts  of  anticipated 
revenue. 

Tallies  of  pro  were  of  a  similar  nature  to  another  ancient  form  of  tally 
called  tallies  of  prefers.  The  prefer  was  a  prepayment  made  by  each 
sherifiT  twice  in  the  year,  out  of  the  issues  of  his  bailiwick,  in  acknowledge 
ment  of  which  he  received  a  tally,  and  the  amount  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  the  sherifi*  in  his  accounts,  upon  rendering  up  the  tally  at  the  Exchequer. 
This  ancient  custom  of  issuing  a  tally  for  anticipated  revenue  may  have  led 
to  the  practice  of  issuing  similar  instruments  or  tallies  of  pro  or  assign- 
ment *  trom  the  Exchequer  as  a  mode  of  payment 

The  issue  rolls  of  the  Exchequer  show  that  numerous  payments  were 
thus  made  by  tallies ;  for  example, — 

"8  Edw.  11.  May  5.— Paid  to  Lord  William,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  lOOt, 
by  a  tally  made  to  him  for  the  custody  of  the  land  which  belonged  to 
Thomas  De  Cogan,  to  have  the  same  for  his  expenses  in  going,  with 
certain  other  nooility  of  the  Kind's  Council,  to  France,  upon  certain 
business  of  the  Lord  the  King,  touching  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  there 
prosecuting  the  same  ••...•.•    £100." 

'^  22  Ri^ard  IL  13  May. — ^To  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  money 
paid  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Reginald  Orille,  a  merchant  of  Janua,  by 
assignment  made  to  him  this  day,  cnarged  upon  the  customs  in  the  port  of 
Southampton,  in  discharge  of  2,0002.,  which  the  Lord  the  King  commanded 
to  be  paid  to  the  said  Emperor,  in  aid  and  relief  to  maintain  me  war  of  the 
said  Emperor  in  resisting  the  malice  of  the  Saracens  and  others  warring 
and  fighting  against  the  fiuth,  which  they  are  efiecting  and  hastening  (as  is 
said),  to  the  destruction  of  Christianity  in  those  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  Ac £2,000.^ 

*•  44  Edward  IIL  18  February.— To  Edward  Prince  of  Wales :  by  divers 
talUes  raised  this  day,  out  of  divers  customs  and  tenths  granted  from  the 
clergy  to  the  Eang  this  44th  year,  containing  3,458^,  delivered  to  the  said 
Edward  by  the  hands  of  Peter  De  Lacy,  for  the  wages  of  the  men-at-arms, 
archers,  and  others  in  the  war,  going  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  the  King  to 
Gascony £3,458.'' 

These  tallies  of  pro,  also,  do  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have  borne 
interest,  and  to  have  been  neither  assignaole  nor  negociable. 

In  the  earlier  periods  loans  were  contracted  by  the  sovereign  upon  his 
own  authority,  and  upon  the  security  of  his  own  property  or  revenue.     In 

*  In  the  black  book  of  the  Exchequer,  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  it  contained 
the  form  of  oath  taken  by  the  tally- writer,  commencing  thus: 
''  Sacramentnm  icriptoram  tall :  et  oontratall.'* 
"Te  shall  swere  that  ye  shall  trewly  and  faythfbllye  wryght  all  the  taylls  &  oontratayles 
otherwise  called  the  foiles  of  the  said  tayles,  of  all  manner  of  payments  and  asgignmenU  in 
the  Ck>art  of  Receipt  to  be  made,"  &c.;  and  eondading,  "So  helpe  you  God  &  all  Saynta." 
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process  of  time  the  burden  of  debt  was  shifted  &om  the  King's  shoulders 
to  those  of  the  nation.  The  first  step  of  this  process  appears  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  whose  reign  several  instances  are 
cited  by  Hansard  of  the  authority  of  Parliament  bemg  given  to  the  King's 
Council  to  make''  securities  to  the  King's  creditors  for  loans  of  specified 
amounts.     For  example : — 

8  Henry  VI.  (anno  1429). — ^*  Authority  was  given  to  the  King's  Council 
to  make  securities  to  several  creditors  of  the  Crown  for  the  sum  of  50,000^" 

11  Henry  VI.  (anno  1433). — "  Authority  was  also  given  to  the  King's 
Council  to  enter  into  securities  for  100,000  marks  for  me  present  occasion 
of  the  Government." 

So  also  moneys  were  raised  by  anticipating  incoming  revenue,  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  alone  in  the  first  instance,  ui  process  of  time, 
when  moneys  were  raised  by  taxation  upon  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
provisions  were  made  in  the  Acts  for  anticipating  the  produce  of  these 
taxes,  by  borrowing  upon  the  security  of  such  produce,  as  well  as  by 
discounting  its  amount 

A  remarkable  instance  of  money  being  thus  borrowed  is  to  be  found  in 
an  ordinance  of  the  Parliament  of  1st  August,  1642,  on  their  taking  up 
arms  against  King  Charles  the  First  A  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill  had 
passed  to  which  the  royal  assent  was  wanting,  and  the  ordinance  declared 
that  it  should  be  taken  as  an  acceptable  service  to  the  commonwealth  that 
all  subjects,  though  not  compellable  bjr  law,  should  advance  by  way  of 
loan  all  sums  that  would  have  heen  due.m  case  the  said  bill  had  passed  into 
a  law,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  152.  per  cent  by  way  of  defalcation. 

King  Charles  the  First,  on  his  part,  also  had  been  compelled  to  raise 
mon^  on  loan,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  thus  related  by  Clarendon ; 
*'  Before  the  late  troubles,  and  at  the  very  first  entry  into  them,  Charles  the 
First  was  necessitated  to  borrow  very  great  sums  of  money  from  his  then 
farmers  of  his  customs,  and  to  oblige  them  to  stand  personally  bound  for 
many  other  great  sums  of  money,  which  other  men  lent  to  his  Majestv 
upon  their  security.  For  the  repayment  of  these  sums,  his  Majesty,  with 
the  advice  of  the  then  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
granted  a  further  lease  of  his  customs  to  those  farmers  for  three  or  four 

J  ears  to  come  after  the  expiration  of  their  former  lease,  with  a  covenant  on 
is  Majesty's  part  to  pay  the  just  interest  for  all  moneys  advanced  by  them, 
or  for  which  tney  stood  bound,  and  that  they  should  out  of  their  growing 
rent  deduct  such  sums  of  money  by  the  year,  according  to  such  proportion 
as  was  a^eed  upon.  In  1640,  the  House  of  Commons  took  from  the 
farmers  ukeir  new  lease,  granted  to  them  by  the  King,  and  so  left  them 
without  any  capacity  of  reimbursing  themselves  of  the  money  they  had 
lent,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  creditors  to  whom  they  stood  bound.  Many 
of  the  poor  gentlemen  had  their  estates  extended  upon  judgments  and 
recognizances,  and  their  persons  taken  and  committed  to  prison,  where  some 
of  those  who  had  been  known  to  have  great  estates,  as  Sir  Paul  Pindar  and 

others,  were  forced  to  end  their  lives 

.  ^^  Upon  his  Majesty's  (Charles  the  Second)  happy  return,  those  gentlemen 
who  were  alive  of  the  old  farmers.  Sir  John  Jacob,  Sir  Job  Harby,  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe,  and  Sir  John  Harrison,  applied  themselves  to  the  King, 
having  lain  several  years,  and  at  that  time  remaining  in  execution  in  several 
prisons,  and  having  had  their  estates  sold  upon  me  prosecution  of  those 
creditors  to  whom  they  were  bound  for  money  lent  to  his  Miyesty. 
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''  As  soon  as  measures  were  taken  for  collecting  the  revenne,  ihese  fonr 
gentlemen  named  before,  and  two  others,  were  appointed  commissioners  for 
collecting  the  customs,  in  which  commission  thejr  continued  a  year  or  there- 
abouts, during  which  time  many  of  their  crecutors,  who  had  forebore  to 
prosecute  them  whilst  they  were  in  prison  and  undone,  began  now  to 
commence  their  actions  a^amst  them,  presuming  they  were  then,  or  shortly 
would  be,  able  to  satisfy  tnem.  ' .     .     •     . 

"  His  Majesty  shortly  aflter  found  it  best  for  his  profit  to  determine  the 
collection  by  commission,  and  to  let  the  whole  to  farm.  •  •  .  The  propo- 
sitions made  by  the  old  farmers  were  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the 
King's  profit  than  any  others  which  had  been  made.     He  declared  that 

the  rarm  should  be  let  to  them The  farm  being  thus  settled,  the 

old  farmers  were  directed  '  to  bring  their  accounts  to  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  which  it  would  manifestly  appear 
how  much  the  Kins  was  justly  and  truly  indebted  to  them,  and  how  the 
debts  were  incurred ;  so  that,  upon  a  just  computation,  such  satisfaction 
mi^ht  be  made  to  them  as  was  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  his 
Majesty's  afiaJrs  and  occasions.'  Many  months,  if  not  a  whole  year,  were 
spent  in  the  examination  of  those  accounts  before  the  auditors 

"  The  Lord  Treasurer  declared  .  .  .  that  *  he  should  never  advise  the 
King,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  always  dissuade  his  Majesty,  from  paying 
or  aSowing  any  interest,  though  paid  by  them,  which  would  swell  the  debt 
to  such  a  proportion  that  his  Majesty  could  never  undertake  the  payment 
of  it'    ...     • 

'^  Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  upon  all  the  doubts  stated  to  his  Majesty, 
and  after  the  rejection  of  several  of  the*  sums  of  money  which  were 
dei|ianded  by  them,  and  for  the  payment  whereof  such  direct  proof  was  not 
made  as  is  required  by  the  course  of  the  Exchequer  (though  he  said  he 
thought  most  persons  who  were  present  were,  in  meir  private  consciences, 
well  satisfied  that  those  sums  had  been  in  truth  paid  to  his  Miyesty's  use,  as 
had  been  alleged),  there  appeared  to  his  Majesty  to  be  justly  due  to  them 
the  sum  of  200,000^  principal  money,  for  almost  twenty  years,  and  for 
which  they  had  paid  the  interest  for  many  years  out  of  their  own  estates. 
And  his  Majesty  thought  it  very  just ;  and,  with  many  gracious  expressions 
of  liis  purpose  and  resolution  further  to  repair  them  as  he  should  be  able, 
gave  omer  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  *  that  the  said  debt  of  200,0002.  should 
be  paid  them  in  five  years,  that  is,  by  40,000^  for  every  year,  out  of  the 
rent  of  the  farm ;  ana  that  all  instruments  necessanr  for  their  satisfisiction 
and  security  should  be  presently  given  to  them,  whereby  they  might  be 
able  to  comply  with  their  creditors  and  avoid  their  importunity,  wherewith 
his  Majesty  began  to  be  troubled  as  much  as  themselves." 

**  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  practice  of  raising  money  by 
discounting  the  produce  of  taxes  before  they  were  due,  or  of  borrowing 
upon  the  security  of  taxes,  was  continually  resorted  to.  Thus,  by  the  12 
Chas.  IL  c.  4  (anno  1660),  granting  tonnage  and  pounds^  an  additional 
subsidy  was  granted  upon  foreign  wines,  payable  within  mne  months  after 
the  importing;  and  it  was  provided,  that  ^^if,  at  the  importation,  the 
importer  shaU  pay  for  the  same  ready  money,  he  shall  be  allowed  after  the 
rate  of  lOZ.  per  cent,  for  a  year." 

A  more  formal  and  systematic  mode  of  thus  raising  money  in  anticipation 
of  revenue  was  commenced  in  1664,  under  the  17  Chas.  H.  c  1,  for  granting 
1,250,000^  to  the  King's  Majesty,  for  his  present  ftuiher  supply.     This 
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Act  appears  to  be  the  first  parliamentary  authority  iPor  the  issue  of  nego~ 
ciable  public  securities  bearing  interest  It  was  provided  that  a  register 
should  be  kept  at  the  Exchequer  of  all  moneys  paid  or  issued  under  this 
Act;  and  that  it  should  '^be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  willing  to 
lend  any  money,  or  to  furnish  any  wares,  victuals,  necessaries,  or  goods,  on 
the  credit  of  t£[is  Act,  at  the  usual  times  when  the  Exchequer  is  open,  to 
have  access  to  and  peruse  all  or  any  of  the  said  books,"  &c,  "  That  all 
persons  who  shall  lend  any  moneys  to  your  Majesty,  and  pay  the  same  into 
the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  shall  immediately  have  a  tally  of  loan  struck 
for  the  same,  and  an  order  for  his  repayment,  bearing  the 'same  date  with 
his  tally,  in  which  order  shall  be  also  a  warrant  contained  for  pavment 
of  interest  for  forbearance,  after  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  for  his 
consideration,  to  be  paid  every  six  months  until  the  repayment  of  his 
principal.**  AH  orders  for  repayment  of  money  lent,  or  payment  for  goods, 
were  to  be  signed  by  the  lord  treasurer  and  under  treasurer  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  to  be  registered  and,  paid  in  course,  without  undue  pre- 
ference. It  was  also  provided,  "  that  any  person  to  whom  any  money  shall 
be  due  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  after  warrant  or  order  entered  for  payment 
thereof,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  by  indorsement  of  his 
order  or  warrant,  may  assign  and  transfer  his  interest  and  benefit  of  such 
warrant  to  any  other ;  which  being  notified  and  entered  in  the  registry  for 
warrants,  shall  entitle  such  assignee,  <&c.  to  the  benefit  and  payment  thereon ; 
and  so  toties  quoties,  &c.'*  It  Was  further  provided  that  interest  at  6^  per 
cent,  was  to  be  allowed  on  advances  of  the  tax  for  six  months  or  more,  the 
receiver  being  authorized  to  deduct  so  much.  In  referring  to  this  Act 
the  speaker  used  the  following  expressions  in  his  speech  to  the  king,  at  the 
prorogation,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Session,  31  October,  1665 : — ^**  To 
the  end  your  Majesty's  occasions  may  be  supplied  with  ready  money  before 
this  additional  aid  can  be  raised,  we  have  by  this  Bill  prepared  an  undoubted 
security  for  all  such  persons  as  shall  bring  their  money  into  the  public 
bank  of  your  Exchequer ;  as  the  rivers  do  naturally  empty  themselves  into 
the  sea,  so  we  hope  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  nation  will  plentifully 
run  into  this  ocean,  for  the  maintenance  of  your  Majesty's  just  sovereignty 
on  the  seas." 

This  system  was  extended  in  1667,  by  the  19  &  20  Charles  II.,  c.  4,  for 
assigning  orders  in  the  Exchequer  without  revocation,  which  recites: 
"  Whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience  upon  the  late  Act  for  l,250,000t, 
made  at  Oxford,  and  other  Acts  of  Parliament  since  that  time,  that  the 
power  of  assigning  of  orders  in  the  Exchequer  upon  those  Acts,  without 
revocation,  hath  been  of  great  use  and  advantage  to  the  persons  concerned 
in  them,  and  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  ana  given  great  credit  to  his 
Majesty's  Exchequer;  "  and  enacts  that  all  orders  registered  in  the  Exche- 
quer may  be  assigned,  and  the  assignor  may  not  revoke  his  assignment. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  referring  to  the  Act  of  1667,  for  assigning  all  orders 
at  the  Exchequer  without  revocation,  says,  "  Notwithstanding  this  Act,  a 
great  jealousy  prevailed  when  the  disgrace  at  Chatham  took  place,"  (in 
June,  1667,  when  the  Dutch  ships  came  up  the  Medway,)  "  that  some  stop 
would  be  put  to  the  payments  at  the  Excnequer.  But  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation  to  dissipate  all  such  apprehensions,  and  not  only  declared  that 
no  alteration  or  interruption  should  be  made  in  regard  to  any  security 
already  granted,  but  also  pledged  himself  that  the  same  resolution  should 
be  held  firm  and  sacred  in  all  future  assignments." 
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He  continues,  "  The  credit  of  the  Crown,  in  consequence  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament  and  the  proclamation  above  mentioned,  was  carried  to  a  verj 
considerable  height;  and  the  bankers  and  other  wealthy  individuals  had 
made  it  a  constant  practice  to  advance  money  to  the  Exchequer,  upon  the 
security  of  the  supplies  granted  by  Parliament,  and  they  were  gradually 
repaid  when  the  produce  of  the  grants  came  into  the  Treasury,  The 
bankers  by  this  means  received  from  8^  to  lOl.  per  cent,  for  money  which 
their  customers  had  placed  in  their  hands  without  interest,  or  which  they 
had  borrowed  at  the  legal  rate  of  6L  per  cent"* 

"  But  an  end  was  soon  put  to  all  such  visionary  profits ;  for  on  the  2nd 
January,  1672,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  suspending  all  payments  upon 
assignations  in  the  Exchequer  for  the  space  of  one  year,  a  period  which  was 
afterwards  prolonged,  and  never  came  to  a  conclusion.". 

The  origin  of  this  proclamation  Sir  John  Sinclair  states  to  be,  that 
'^  Charles  was  reduced  to  such  difficulties  in  the  year  1672,  that  he  declared 
whoever  discovered  a  mode  to  supply  his  necessities  should  be  rewarded 
with  the  office  of  treasurer.  Clifford,  created  Lord  Clifford,  as  well  as 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  expedient  he  suggested, 
proposed  to  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  instead  of  repaying  any  principsd 
sums  that  had  been  advanced  upon  its  security,  to  issue  only  the  legal 
interest  of  6L  per  cent  The  consequences  of  such  a  measure  can  easily  be 
conceived.  Confusion  overspread  the  whole  countrv ;  many  stopped  pay- 
ment or.  were  ruined;  distrust  everywhere  prevailed,  and  a  general  stag- 
nation of  commerce  took  place,  by  which  the  public  was  not  only  partial^ 
but  universally  affected." 

^'  The  sum  of  which  the  bankers  and  others  was  then  defrauded  amounted 
to  1,328,526^,  and  the  king,  by  letters  patent,  charged  his  hereditary 
revenue  with  the  interest  of  that  sum  at  6Z.  per  cent,  amounting  to 
79,71R  11«.  2^d.  per  annum,  which  was  punctually  paid  till  about  a  year 
before  his  death  (anno  1685).  The  payment  was  then  stopped;  and  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  interest  the  legislature  in  their  behalf,  these  unfor- 
tunate creditors  were  obliged  at  last  to  maintain  their  rights  before  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  suit  was  protracted  for  abt>ut  twelve  years  in  the 
courts  below,  but  judgment  was  obtained  against  the  Crown  about  the  year 
1697.  The  decision  was,  however,  set  aside  by  Lord  Somers,  then  Chan- 
cellor; though  it  is  said  that  ten  out  of  the  twelve  judges,  whom  be  had 
called  to  his  assistance,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  The  cause  was  at  last 
carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whom  the  decree  of  the  Chan- 
cellor was  reversed ;  and  the  patentees  would  of  course  have  received  the 
annual  interest  contained  in  the  original  letters  patent,  had  not  an  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1699t,  by  which,  m  lieu  thereof,  it  was  enacted  that. 
Sifter  December  25th,  1705,  the  hereditary  revenue  of  excise  should  stand 
charged  with  the  annual  payment  of  *6L  per  cent  for  the  principal  sum  con- 
tained in  the  said  letters  patent,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  redeemed  upon 
the  payment  of  a  moiety  thereof,  or  664,263/,  The  sum  to  which  the 
bankers  and  their  creditors  were  entitled,  when  the  matter  was  thus  settled 
by  the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  was  as  follows : — 1.  To  the  original 

*  The  Act  22  &  23  Cbas.  II.  c.  3,  for  granting  a  sobsidy,  and  passed  in  1671,  contains  a 
curious  recital  on  this  subject ;  "  Whereas  several  persons,  being  goldsmiths  and  dthers,  hy 
taking  or  borrowing  great  sums  of  money,  and  lending  out  the  same  again  for  extraordinary 
lucre  and  profit,  have  gained  and  acquired  to  theniselyes  the  reputation  and  fame  ot  bankers,^ 

t  12  &  13  Will.  m.  c.  12,  sv  15,  confirmed  in  1703  by  2  &  3  Anne,  c.  15. 
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sum  stopped  at  the  Exchequer,  anno  1672,  1,328,5262. ;  2.  To  25  years' 
interest,  at  6L  per  cent,  about  2,100,0002.;*  total,  principal  and  interest, 
3,428,526^  As  oy  the  Act  abovementioned  the  whole  demand  was  reduced 
to  the  sum  of  664,2632^,  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  they  sustained  must  have 
been  alwut  2,800,0002." 

"  The  above  principal  sum  of  664,2632.  composes  a  part  of  the  present 
Funded  Debt  of  this  country ;  and  indeed  is  the  only  portion  of  our  exist* 
ing  National  Debt  that  was  contracted  before  the  Revolution." 

It  would  appear  from  an  Act  passed  at  a  later  period  that  this  tardy  and 
scanty  measure  of  justice  to  the  unfortunate  claimants  of  the  bankers' 
debt  was  too  late  for  some  of  tliem.  The  Act  13  Geo.  I.  c.  3,  anno  1726, 
recites,  in  section  7,  with  reference  to  them,  "  that  whereas  several  of  the 
said  principal  sums  mentioned  in  the  said  letters  patent,  by  length  of  time 
or  other  accidents,  have  been  forgot  or  neglected  to  be  claimed  by  the  pro- 
prietors thereof,  and  probably  no  title  to  them,  or  several  of  them,  can  or 
will  be  made  out;  and  there  now  remains  in  the  Exchequer  the  sum  of 
10,7252.  68,  3^5.  which  has  been  reserved  there  for  several  years,  to  answer 
the  annuities  due  on  such  unclaimed  debts,  frt)m  the  said  December  26th, 
1705,  to  September  29th,  1717,  which  in  the  meantime,  and  until  such  titles 
can  be  made  out,  might  be  employed  towards  the  discharging  the  National 
Debts  incurred  before  the  25th  December,  1716,  whereby  there  would  be 
an  annual  saving  of  the  interest  thereof."  The  Act  then  directs  that  this 
amount  be  applied  according,  and  provides  that  in  case  at  any  time  here- 
after any  person  shall  make  out  a  good  title  to  any  of  the  said  unsatisfied 
principal  sums,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
the  pnncipal  and  interest  that  would  have  been  payable  shall  be  computed, 
and  the  amount  discharged  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  This  may  be  cited 
as  the  ^first  instance  of  the  appropriation  of  unclaimed  dividends  to  the 
public  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  thus  dearly  gained  of  the  dishonesty  of 
the  Government  in  meeting  their  engagements,  it  would  appear  that  at  a 
later  period  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign  persons  were  found  to 
advance  sums  in  anticipation  of  the  revenue.  In  the  king's  speech  on  open- 
ing the  session,  October  13th,  1675,  assistance  was  asked  of  Parliament  to 
meet  these  anticipations.  Their  amount  was  stated  in  a  debate  that  followed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  October  19th,  to  be  866,9542.,  but  the  House  ^ 
came  to  a  resolution  ^*  not  to  grant  his  Majesty  any  supply  for  the  taking 
oif  the  anticipation  upon  his  Majesty's  revenue." 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  tallies  of  loan  thus  authorized  appear  to  have 
been  merely  the  ordinary  tallies  of  receipt,  in  the  old  form  of  a  notched  and 
split  stick,  and  to  have  been  valid  only  as  acknowledgments  of  the 
amount  received.  The  actual  valuable  securities  were  the  Excheauer 
orders  of  repayment,  drawn  on  parchment,  and  duly  signed  by  the  highest 
officers  of  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer ;  they  also  specified  the  rate  of 
interest,  were  ne^ociable  by  assignment,  and  were  payable  in  due  course  on 
prescT^tation  at  me  Exchequer.  In  common  parlance,  however,  the  two 
securities  appear  to  have  been  taken  together  under  the  name  of  tallies. 

In  the  Act  of  the  31  Car.  II.,  c.  1,  a  further  provision  is  contained,  that  in 
case  there  be  not  money  enough  advanced  by  loan  to  pay  the  commissioned 
ofiicers  what  shall  be  due  to  Siem  upon  stating  their  accounts,  the  commis- 
sioners for  disbanding  the  forces  are  required  to  issue  to  the  said  ofiicers  a 
certificate  or  debenture,  under   their    hands  and  seals,  addressed  to  the 
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Lord  Treasurer  or  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasnry,  who  shall  there- 
upon, without  a  Privy  Seal  or  other  warrant  of  the  king,  give  to  every 
such  officer  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  so  certified,  together  wiUi 
interest  at  the  rate  of  81.  per  centum  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  from 
the  date  of  the  order,  until  payment  of  the  money  thereupon.  These  orders 
were  to  be  registered  in  course  at  the  Exchequer,  together  with  the  Exche- 
quer orders  of  repayment  of  loans  under  the  same  Act ;  they  were  also 
made  assignable  by  endorsement,  and  were  payable  at  the  Exchequer  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  tax. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  the  distrust 
of  Parliament  towards  the  executive,  and  their  sense  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  contracting  debt  by  anticipating  revenue,  without  the  special 
authority  of  Parliament,  were  further  shown  by  two  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  7  th  January,  1681 : — 

**  i.  That  whoever  shall  hereafler  lend  or  cause  to  be  lent,  by  way  of  ad- 
vance, any  money  upon  the  branches  of  the  kind's  revenue  arising  by 
custom,  excise,  or  hearth  money,  shall  be  judged  a  hmderer  of  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  be  responsible  for  the  same  in  Parliament" 

"  iL  That  whosoever  shall  accept  or  buy  any  tally  or  anticipation  upon 
any  part  of  the  king's  revenue,  or  whoever  shall  pay  such  tally  hereafter  to 
be  struck,  shall  be  adjudged  to  hinder  the  sitting  of  Parliaments,  and  be 
responsible  therefore  in  Parliament" 

No  authority  for  the  issue  of  tallies  of  pro  is  to  be  found  in  the  several 
Acts  authorizing  tallies  of  loan  and  orders  of  repayment  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second.  But  their  issue  was  first 
directly  prohibited  by  law  in  1677,  by  the  29  Charles  II.,  cap.  2,*  for  raising 
584,978^.  28.  2^d.  for  the  speedy  building  thirty  ships  of  war,  so  far  as 
regarded  any  anticipation  of  the  sum  thus  authorized  to  be  raised.  -From 
the  commencement  of  King  William  the  Third's  reign  the  issue  of  tallies 
of  pro  or  anticipation  was  also  directly  prohibited  (so  far  as  they  anticipated 
the  money  granted  or  recited  in  the  Appropriation  Acts),  under  Lord 
Somers'  Appropriation  Clause  first  introduced  in  1  Will.  &  Mary,  Sess.  2, 
cap.  1,  on  9th  December,  1689.  The  prohibitory  words  of  the  Act  of  1677 
were  inserted  in  this  clause,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  Treasury  shall  not 
**  direct  any  warrant  to  the  ofiScera  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  striking  of  any 
tally  of  pro,  or  tally  of  anticipation,  nor  do  any  other  matter  or  thing, 
whereby  to  divert  the  actual  payment  of  the  said  moneys  into  the  receipt  of 
the  Exchequer ;  nor  shall  the  officer  of  the  Exchequer  strike,  or  direct,  or 
record  the  striking  of  any  tally  of  pro,  or  tally  of  anticipation,"  nor  any 
receiver  or  collector  o£  the  revenue  pay  any  of  the  said  moneys,  **  upon  any 
tally  of  pro,  or  tally  of  anticipation,"  under  heavy  penalties. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  whole  amount  outstanding 
on  tallies  of  loan,  excluding  the  bankers'  debt,  did  not  exceed  84,888^  6<.  9(L, 

*  Duriog  the  paaiing  of  this  Bill  through  the  House  of  Ck>inmons,  it  was  moved  that  **  the 
money  to  he  raised  for  huilding  the  ships,  &pat  into  the  Chamber  of  London,  and  not  he  issaed 
out  thence  witho«t  an  order  from  the  Lord  Major  and  Common  Conndl,  to  be  the  more  certainly 
applied  to  the  nse  of  the  fleet"  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  motion  were  the  shutting  of  the 
Kxchequer,  and  that  there  was  a  more  eaay  pretence  of  stopping  the  money  there  by  the 
King's  ministers,  which  could  not  he  in  the  Chamber  of  London.  The  motion  was  negatived 
only  bv  171  Totes  against  160;  and  upon  a  proposition  of  Sir  George  Downing,  it  was  resolved 
on  nth  November,  1675,  that  "  the  supply  for  building  the  ships  shall  be  made  payable  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  shall  be  kept  separate,  distinct,  and  apart  fh>m  all  other  mon^s,  and  shall 
be  appropriated  for  the  buildmg  and  fhrnisbing  of  ships,  and  that  the  account  for  the  said 
supply  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commons  of  England  in  Ftoliament" 
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issued  in  anticipation  of  the  duties  on  French  linens,  &c.,  under  the  1st 
James  II.,  c  5.  This  amount  constituted  the  whole  of  the  public  debt  at 
that  time,  but  there  were  also  some  arrears  due  to  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  300,000/.  The  amount  of  ordinary  revenue  was  1,580,000/1 
per  annum,  and  the  average  annual  expenditure,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  was  1,700,000/. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  con- 
tinued war  expenditure  necessitated  the  raising  of  large  sums  by  loans,  in 
addition  to  increased  taxation.  At  first  these  loans  were  raised  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode,  by  tallies  of  loan  chained  on  and  in  anticipation  of  various 
duties  under  the  several  Acts.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  large 
amounts  required,  this  resource  soon  failed,  the  several  Ainds  proving  wholly 
insufficiisnt  to  meet  the  charges  upon  them,  and  the  tallies  fell  to  a  large 
discount  At  the  close  of  the  year  1696,  the  total  deficiency  of  these  funds 
to  discharge  the  tallies  due  upon  them  was  not  less  than  6,160,000/.,  for 
which  provision  was  made  under  the  8th  and  9th  Will.  III.,  c  20,  called  The 
First  Cretieral  Mortgage.  This  Act  recites  that  by  reason  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  tallies  and  orders,  the  owners  ^^  are  frequently  necessitated  to 
sell  and  dispose  thereof  at  great  loss,  or  at  an  excessive  discount,  whereby 
the  public  credit  is  very  much  prejudiced,"  &c.  This  large  amount  of 
tallies,  for  the  discharge  of  which  the  fonds  were  insufficient,  was  far  short 
of  the  total  amount  then  outstanding.  It  appears  from  an  account  in  the 
Commons'  Journals,  of  1st  December,  1696,  tnat  there  had  been  borrowed 
on  tallies  charged  upon  the  several  duties  under  various  Acts,  14,014,567/. ; 
of  which  sum  there  .had  been  paid,  5,800,194/. ;  leaving  then  outstanding, 
8,214,373/.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  raise  money  by  loan  in  other 
ways.  Of  these,  the  first  operation  was  in  1692,  being  the  commencement 
of  the  system  of  our  Government  Life  Annuities  and  of  Tontines.  Under 
the  4th  \V^illiam  &  Mary,  c.  3,  1,000,000/.  was  authorized  to  be  raised,  for 
which  the  contributors  were  to  receive  10/.  per  cent  per  annum  for  seven 

Jears,  and  afterwards  7/.  per  cent  on  the  lives  of  their  nominees,  with 
enefit  of  survivorship,  till  the  number  was  reduced  to  seven.  The  sum 
raised  on  these  terms  was  only  108,100/.,  and  the  annuity^  after  seven 
years,  7,5672L  An  alternative  was  allowed  of  an  annuity  on  a  single  life  at 
14/.  per  cent,  the  sum  raised  on  which  was  773,393/.,  amounting,  with  the 
former  sum,  to  881,498/. ;  and  by  an  Act  of  the  following  year,  5  William 
&  Mary,  c.  5,  the  1,000,000/.  was  completed  on  the  same  terms. 

In  1694,  Life  Annuities  were  granted  under  the  5th  William  &  Mary, 
c.  20,  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  at  the  option  of  the  purchasers,  on  which 
the  following  sums  were  raised : — 

Prindpftl.  Annoitj. 

On  tmgle  lives,  at  14/.  per  cent          £107,487  £15,099 

On  two  liyes,  at  12/.  per  oent.^ 170,917  20,510 

On  three  lives,  at  lO/.  per  cent.            21,335  2,133 

Total  £299,739  87,742 

In  1695,  the  Long  Annuities  were  originated.  Under  the  6th  &  7th 
WilL  III.,  c  5,  holders  of  annuities  on  single  lives  were  empowered,  upon 
advancing  additional  sums,  to  convert  them  into  Long  Annuities  of  96  years 
certain  duration.  The  additional  sum  required  for  the  annuitv  of  14/.  was 
4^  years'  purchase,  or  63/. ;  and  if  the  annuitant  declined  this,  strangers 
were  allowed  to  purchase  the  long  term,  subject  to  the  former  life  annuity^ 
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for  70t,  or  5  years'  purchase.  Under  this  and  subsequent  Acts  the  whole 
subsisting  Life  Annuities,  amounting  originally  to  139,964iL,  but  reduced 
by  deaths  to  134,122Z.,.  were  converted  into  Long  Annuities.  The  sum  of 
139,964{.  Long  Annuities  was  completed  in  the  iirst  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  by  selling  5,842Z.  Long  Annuities  at  16  years'  purchase,  by  which 
87,630^  was  raised.  It  was  also  under  the  5th  William  &  Mary,  c  20, 
passed  in  1694,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated,  and  the 
foundation  laid  of  our  present  Funded  Debt  1,200,0002.  was  lent  by  the 
Bank  to  Government,  at  82.  per  cent,  interest,  and  4,0002.  allowed  for  the 
expense  of  the  house,  making  an  annuity  of  100,0002.  at  8  J  per  cent  This 
interest  was  subsequently  reduced  at  aifferent  periods  to  32.  per  cent,  at 
which  it  now  stands.  In  1694,  also,  under  the  6th  William  &  Mary,  c.  7, 
1,000,0002.  was  raised  on  annuities  for  16  years,  at  14  per  cent,  by  way  of 
lottery.     The  annuity  of  140,0002.  expired  in  1710. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amounts  thus  raised  the  Government  were,  in 
the  year  1696,  in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  money.  The  national 
distress  was  also  great,  for  it  was  at  this  very  period  that  the  old  clipped 
silver  coin  was  ciuled  in,  and  the  new  silver  milled  money  not  being  yet 
coined,  there  was  great  scarcity  of  currency  for  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
business.  The  4th  May,  1696,  the  day  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament^ 
was  the  last  day  fixed,  by  proclamation,  on  which  the  old  coinage  was  re- 
ceived by  Government,  and  on  7th  May,Eing  William  left  England  to  join  the 
army  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  July,  the  king  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Man* 
Chester,  Secretary  of  State,  '^  If  you  cannot  devise  expedients  to  send  con- 
tributions or  procure  credits,  all  is  lost,  and  I  must  go  to  the  Indies."  On 
3rd  July,  Shrewsbury  writes  to  the  king,  **  The  Loras  of  the  Treasury  are 
using  ail  possible  methods  to  restore  the  paper  credit,  and  particularly  to 
establish  Exchequer  Bills."  The  king  urged  Shrewsbury  to  anticipate  the 
land  tax,  and  Shrewsbury  replied:  "  It  is  contrary  to  many  Acts  of  Par- 
liament; and  though  we  and  the  Treasury  are  willmg  to  venture  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  a  Parliament,  yet  many  of  the  under  officers,  who  must 
concur  in  such  a  proceeding,  having  places  for  life,  will  never  vulture  their 
employments  on  so  doubtful  a  point,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  it, 
because  the  thing  is  not  in  itself  warrantable."  The  king  writes :  **  In  such 
extreme  necessity  we  must  not  be  too  scrupulous.  All  is  lost  if  credit  be 
not  found  to  pay  the  fleet  and  army."  On  8tfi  August,  1696,  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  writes  to  A.  Russell:  "  You  have. left  us  in  the  saddest  condi- 
tion that  ever  people  were  in ;  an  army  abroad,  a  fleet  and  army  at  home, 
to  maintain,  and  neither  friends  nor  money  to  do  it" 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  issue  of' Exchequer 
bills  took  place.  On  27th  April,  1696,  the  Act  7  and  8  Will  III.  c  31, 
for  establishing  a  National  Land  Bank,  was  passed.  This  measure  has 
been  described  as  a  chimerical  project  of  Dr.  Chamberlayne's,  but  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Robert  Harley,  and  to  have  been  at 
first  opposed  by  the  Government,  who  withdrew  their  opposition,  as  the 
plan  was  strongly  supported  by  the  country  gentlemen.  In  this  Act  pro- 
visions were  inserted  by  Charles  Montagu,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  imposing  new  duties  on  salt,  and  borrowing  upon  the  credit  of  these 
duties  2,564,000!.,  either  by  tallies  of  loan  and  orders  of  repayment,  at  7L 
per  cent,,  or  by  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  1,500,0001,  in  part  of 
2,564,OOOi  These  "  indented  bills  of  credit,"  were  to  be  made  out  at  the 
Exchequer  for  "  any  even  number  of  pounds  sterling,  to  wit,  lOt,  20i, 
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sol,  502L,  or  1002L ;  or  such  other  sums  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  shall  accept  the  same."  The  bills  were  to 
**  pass  in  payments  from  any  person  or  persons  to  any  other  person  or 
persons  that  shall  be  willing  to  accept  and  take  the  same,  and  not  other- 
wise; and  the  voluntary  acceptance  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  good 
payment,  as  if  the  persons  receiving  the  same  for  debt,  rent,  or  other  cause 
whatsoever  were  paid  in  the  lawful  coin  of  the  kingdom."  They  were  to 
bear  interest  not  exceeding  ScL  per  cent  per  diem  (4^  lis.  3d  per  annum),- 
and  to  be  payable  on  demand,  both  principal  and  interest,  at  the  Exchequer. 
The  Treasury  were  authorized  to  direct  the  bills  paid  off  either  to  be  can- 
celled or  re-issued,  or  new  bills  to  be  issued  in  lieu  thereof.  Holders  of 
the  bills  were  entitled  to  commute  them,  principal  and  interest,  for  a  per- 
petual yearly  payment  of  7L  per  cent,  payable  naif-yearly,  by  Exchequer 
orders,  but  reaeemable  on  payment  by  parliament  of  the  principal  money. 
If  the  duties  on  which  these  payments  were  charged  were  insufficient,  they 
were  charged  upon  any  unappropriated  monevs  in  the  Exchequer. 

No  provision  is  contained  in  this  Act  of  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c  31,  that 
the  bills  were  to  be  taken  in  payment  for  taxes  and  duties,  but  previously 
to  the  issue  directions  were  given  by  the  Treasury  that  the  resoective  cus- 
tomers, collectors,  and  receivers  of  customs,  excise,  and  taxes  should,  "  for 
the  better  and  more  speedy  giving  a  currency  to.  the  Exchequer  bills,"  take 
and  receive  from  any  person  or  persons  on  account  thereof,  all  such  bills 
as  they  "  shall  offer,  or  any  part  thereof." 

The  first  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  was  made  on  14th  July,  1696,  through 
the  tellers,  to  **  Edward  Pauncefort,  of  5,250Z.,  for  so  much  money  m- 
vanced  on  credit  thereofl"  Of  this  amount  3,5152.  was  paid  off  the  same 
week,  and  the  bills  cancelled.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  l,500,000i.  autho- 
rized bv  the  Act,  only  159,169t  was  issued,  viz.: — In  the  quarter  to 
Michaelmas,  1696,  146,7042.;  in  the  quarter  to  Christmas,  1696,  10,7352.; 
in  the  quarter  to  Lady-day,  1697,  1,7302. :  total,  159,1692.;  and  no  more 
than  59,3642.  remained  outstanding  at  Christmas,  1696. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Exchequer  bills  were  at  first  received 
by  the  public  with  no  great  favour ;  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  "  at  first  they 
were  at  a  small  discount,  but  when  people  had  assurance  given  them  that 
they  should  be  received  back  again  in  payment  of  the  King's  taxes,  they 
were  very  well  satisfied  to  take  them."  Lord  Macaulay  quotes  firom  the 
Pegemta  of  24th  August,  1 696,  "  The  Exchequer  bills  do  more  and  more 
take  with  the  public,  and  'tis  no  wonder ;"  and  of  the  28th  August,  "  They 
pass  as  money  fix)m  hand  to  hand."  By  this  time,  however,  the  effect  of 
the  new-coinea  money,  which  was  rapidly  getting  into  circulation,  began  to 
be  felt  Lord  Macaulay  says :  "  On  7th  August,  for  the  first  time,  money 
began  to  be  more  abundant;"  and  he  adcU  subsequently,  "the  distress 
wmch  began  4th  May,  1696,  ceased  to  be  painfully  felt  in  March,  1697." 
But  the  very  limited  amount  of  Exchequer  bills  hitherto  in  circulation 
could  have  but  slightly  tended  to  relieve  the  public  embarrassments,  how- 
ever beneficial  Exchequer  bills  may  have  subsequently  proved  in  meeting 
the  financial  wants  of  the  Government.  Early  in  the  next  session,  measures 
were  taken  to  extend  and  promote  the  issues  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  for 
this  purpose  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  annual  Land  Tax  Bill  when  in 
committee  on  21st  January,  1697.  The  Act  8  Will.  III.  c.  6,  which 
passed  shortly  afterwards,  authorized  the  issue  of  1,500,0002.  Exchequer 
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bills,  to  be  *'  current  and  pass  in  all  payments  to  any  of  his  Majesty's 
receivers  or  collectors  of  any  aids,  taxes,  or  supplies  granted  for  ihe  service 
of  the  war,  anno  1697,  except  the  3«.  aid."  Out  of  which  aids,  &c.,  also 
the  bills  were  made  payable ;  and  if  these  funds  were  insufficient,  the  bills 
were  made  payable  out  of  any  sapplies  to  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  By  another  clause,  all  such  receivers,  &c.,  were  **  required, 
from  time  to  time,  out  of  such  milled  money  or  gold  as  shall  be  in  their 
hands,  to  pay  such  bills  as  shall  be  brought  unto  them  by  any  person 
desirous  to  have  money  for  the  same,"  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  double 
the  amount  This  Act  also  authorized  1, 500,000 1' to  be  borrowed  on 
tallies  of  loan  and  orders  of  repayment,  at  8^  per  cent  charged  on  the  Zs. 
land  tax  aid;  but  it  containea  no  provision  for  any  interest  on  the 
Exchequer  bills.  This  omission  was  soon  set  right  by  inserting  clauses  in 
a  subsequent  Act  of  the  same  session.  On  13th  March  there  was  an 
instruction  to  the  Commons  committee  on  the  bill  for  making  good  the 
deficiency  of  certain  funds,  to  receive  a  clause  **  for  the  better  currency  of 
the  bills  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  the  Land  Tax  Act"  The  result  was, 
that  in  the  Act  (8  &  9  Will.  III.  c  20)  which  received  the  Royal  assent 
1st  April,  1697,  clauses  63  and  64  enact,  that  "to  the  end  the  said  biUs  so 
authorized  to  be  issued  ^  (per  8  WilL  III.  c.  6)  "  may  be  of  more  general 
use,  as  well  for  the  occasions  of  the  war  as  for  the  public  commerce  and 
trade,"  they  shall  be  taken  in  all  payments  at  the  Exchequer  due  to  the 
king,  'and  shall  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  5d.  per  cent  per  diem 
(7t  12^.  per  annum),  till  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  or  to  any  receiver,  Ac, 
of  the  revenue.  By  clause  65  the  receiver  or  Exchequer  officer  was 
directed  to  sign  his  name  and  date  of  receipt,  and  re-issue  of  the  bill,  and 
so,  toties  quotiesy  until  the  bill  was  finally  paid  off  and  cancelled.  A  further 
provision  for  promoting  the  currency  of  tne  bills  was  made  by  clause  66  of 
this  Act,  under  which  the  Treasury  were  authorized  to  contract  with 
persons  for  exchanging  and  circulating  the  bills,  and  to  allow  them  10/,  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  advanced  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  Treasury  minute  refers  to  the  carrying  out  this  last 
provision.  It  bears  date  16th  April,  1697 :  Present,  The  King,  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  Mr.  Chancellor,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Sir  T.  Littleton : — "  The  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  directors  of  the  Bank  called  in,  and  are  told  that 
the  king  is  informed  that  they  would  be  assisted  by  their  subscription  to 
give  a  credit  to  the  Exchequer  bills,  and  the  king  recommends  it  to  them. 
Sir  John  Houblon  says,  that  they  are  forward  to  promote  these  bills,  and 
would  have  a  court  to-morrow  for  that  purpose.  At  the  king's  desire, 
they  will  have  a  court  this  afternoon.  They  withdrew,  and  being  called 
in  again,  they  do  not  intend  (if  the  money  to  be  subscribed  is  to  be  under 
their  management)  that  they  should  have  any  power  over  it  than  the 
trustees  are  to  have  by  their  subscription  deed,  and  they  expect  that  my 
lords  should  appoint  overseers  for  the  king  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Bank,  and  to  act  with  the  directors  jointly,  and  should  see  daily  that 
the  Bank  has  the  sura  of  100,000Z.  by  them."  By  Treasury  minute  of 
20th  April,  1697,  the  trustees  are  named  by  selection  for  circulating  Ex- 
chequer bills,  the  Earl  of  Portiand,  Admiral  Russell,  and  others.  Six 
appear  to  be  chosen  by  the  Treasury,  and  six  by  the  Bank. 

The  first  issue  of  these  Exchequer  bills  was  on  26th  April,  1697.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  in  sums  of  &L  and  lOi  each.     On  21st  May,  1697, 
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Ae  Treasnry  directed  the  auditor.  Sir  R.  Howard,  "  that  for  the  ftiture 
you  make  forth  no  bills  higher  in  value  than  5L  or  lOL,  unless  you  be 
particnlarlj  appointed  to  do  so  by  their  lordships." 

In  1700  an  Act  was  passed  with  similar  provisions  (12  Will.  III.  c.  1), 
which  also  authorized  the  making  out  bills  for  the  interest  due  on  the  old 
bills.  Up  to  September,  1703,  there  was  issued,  under  this  Act:  "  In  new 
bills,  in  lieu  of  old  bills  cancelled,  to  wit — In  principal,  281,7952. ;  and  for 
the  interest  thereof,  72,809/.  1 1^.  3^(2."  And  the  total  amount  of  bills 
then  outstanding  was  539,6172.  9«.  Sd. 

The  next  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  was  the  5  Anne, 
cap.  13,  in  1707,  for  raising  1,500,0002.  for  the  service  of  the  war.  These 
bills  were  payable  for  taxes,  or  at  the  Exchequer  upon  any  account,  and 
were  exchangeable  for  ready  money  on  demand  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
An  allowance  at  the  rate  of  4^L  per  cent,  per  aimum  was  granted  to  the 
Bank  for  circulating  the  bills,  payable  quarterly,  out  of  the  duties  on 
houses,  or  by  new  bms  to  be  made  out  for  this  purpose.  These  bills  bore 
no  interest  when  issued  from  the  Exchequer :  but,  for  their  better  circu- 
lating, the  Bank  was  empowered  to  endorse  them  to  bear  such  interest  as 
they  should  appoint,  to  be  paid  by  the  Bank,  for  such  time  as  they  should 
remain  in  circulation.  Exchequer  bills  had  hitherto  been  made  out  with 
one  counterfoil  only^  but  under  this  Act  two  counterfoils  were  directed, 
and  "  the  Bank  shall  from  time  to  time  have  the  use  and  custody  of  one 
part  of  the  checques,  indents,  and  counterfoils,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
oeing  imposed  on  by  counterfeit  or  forged  bills."  The  whole  amount  of 
1,500,0002.  in  Exchequer  bills,  authorized  by  this  Act,  together  with 
123,337/L  18«.  l^d.  for  six  quarters'  allowance  to  the  Bank  at  4^2.  per  cent, 
was  issued  between  April,  1707,  and  April,  1709 ;  and  by  the  7  Anne,  c.  7, 
passed  in  1709,  these  Exchequer  bills  were  directed  to  be  cancelled,  and 
their  amount,  together  with  a  further  amount  of  151,6892.  I9s.  9(L  for 
interest  at  6L  per  cent  for  six  quarters  to  Michaelmas,  1710,  computed 
and  made  principal  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  amounting  to  the  total 
principal  sum  of  1,775,0272.  17«.  lOJd.,  was  charged  as  a  cfebt  due  to  the 
^ank  of  England,  with  interest  at  62.  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  from 
certain  duties  on  houses.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  funding  of 
Exchequer  bills. 

The  Act  7  Anne,  cap.  7,  also  authorized  the  raising  of  2,500,0002.  by 
Exchequer  bills,  with  interest  at  2d.  per  cent  per  diem,  and  an  allowance 
of  32.  per  cent  to  the  Bank  for  circulating  tne  bills,  such  interest  and 
allowance  to  be  paid  out  of  a  general  fund  constituted  b^  the  Act  for  such 
purpose.  Quarterly  bills  were  to  be  issued  for  the  interest,  until  the 
general  fund  took  effect  The  Exchequer  bills  issued  under  this  Act  were 
divided  into  two  classes:  1.  While  receivable  on  account  of  revenue  or 
loans,  but  before  they  had  been  once  current  in  the  Exchequer,  and  re- 
issued thence,  Non-^ecie  BUh.  2.  After  being  so  re-issued  and  becoming 
payable  by  the  BanK,  in  money  on  demand.  Specie  Bills.  Provision  for 
abolishing  this  distinction,  and  making  the  non-specie  bills  to  be  also 
answered  in  ready  money  on  demand,  at  the  Bank,  was  made  by  the 
9  Anne,  c.  7. 

The  first  statutable  provision  for  exchanging  bills  is  contained  in  the 

Act  6  Oeo.  I.  c  2,  anno  1719.     Sect  69  recites  that  the  greater  part  of 

the  Exchequer  bills  issued  under  former  Acts  have  been  discharged,  and 

that  there  remains  due  on  Exchequer  bills  uncancelled  and  undischarged, 
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the  sum  of  896,6622.  10«.,  besides  interest  It  enacts  that  the  Treasury 
shall  call  in  such  residuary  bills,  to  be  exchanged  for  new  Exchequer  bills. 
Bills  not  brought  in  to  lose  their  currency  and  interest  New  bills  for  the 
same  sum  of  896,6622.  10«.  and  interest  to  be  made  out,  and  old  bills  to  be 
cancelled  and  discharged. 

It  would  appear  that,  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  practice  was 
introduced  or  raising  money  upon  the  security  of  tallies  of  loan  and 
orders  of  repayment,  no  tallies  of  pro  were  issued,  except  in  anticipation  of 
the  hereditary  revenue.  Thus  in  the  Act  7  &  8  Will.  IIL  c.  30,  passed  in 
1696,  sections  38  and  43  recite  that  ''  several  tallies  of  pro  or  aasignment, 
and  other  tallies,  have  been  levied  and  stricken  at  the  receipt  of  his 
M^'esty's  Exchequer,  upon  the  hereditary  revenues  of  Excise  and  Post 
Office,"  and  that  ^'  divers  sums  of  money  upon  the  said  tallies  do  now 
remain  unsatisfied ; "  and  the  Act  sets  aside  certain  sums  weekly  out  of 
these  hereditary  duties  to  satisfy  these  tallies,  with  interest  at  62.  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  every  three  months,  until  they  are  paid  off.  (It  may 
oe  noticed  that  as  the  12  Charles  II.  c.  24,  granting  the  hereditary  excise 
to  the  king,  in  lieu  of  certain  ancient  profitable  tenures,  contains  no  provi- 
sions for  raising  money  in  anticipation  of  these  duties,  the  tallies  of  pro 
thus  charged  on  the  hereditary  revenue  must  have  been  issued  accordmg 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  the  royal  authori^  alone, 
conveyed  through  the  Treasury.)  By  later  clauses,  the  7  &  8  WilL  IIL 
c  30,  authorizes  the  raising  of  a  further  sum  of  200,0002.  at  7  per  c&ot, 
and  a  second  further  sum  of  200,0002.  at  8  per  cent  on  the  security  of 
tallies  of  pro,  also  charged  upon  the  weekly  receipts  of  these  hereditary 
Excise  revenues,  together  with  45,5002.  at  72.  per  cent  charged  upon  the 
hereditary  Post  Office  revenues,  llie  interest  being  made  payable  every 
three  months.  These  amounts  are  appropriated  towards  defraving  the 
expenses  of  his  Majesty's  household  and  family,  and  the  tallies  of  pro  are 
also  made  assignable  without  revocation,  upon  beinjz  duly  recorded.  This 
appears  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  authority  of  Jrarlisunent  being  given 
for  the  issue  of  tallies  of  pro  or  assignment 

A  similar  authority  was  given  in  the  following  year  to  anticipate  the 
produce  of  a  loan  by  issuing  tallies  of  anticipation.  ^  the  Act  9  W  ilL  III. 
c  44,  anno  1698,  under  wnich  the  new  East  India  Company  was  consti- 
tuted, 2,000,0002.  was  lent  by  them  to  Government  at  82.  per  cent  interest, 
by  instalments  of  102.  per  cent,  payable  at  the  end  of  every  two  months, 
and  "  to  the  end  the  said  subscription  moneys  so  to  be  payable  •  •  .  may 
be  the  sooner  made  use  of  for  the  supply  of  his  Majestv's  extraordinary 
occasions,"  the  Treasury  were  empowered  "  to  cause  tallies  of  assiffnment 
or  tallies  of  anticipation  for  the  same  or  any  part  tiiereof  to  be  levied,"  Ac 
These  tallies  were  also  to  bear  interest  at  82.  per  cent,  payable  every  tiiree 
montiis,  and  the  principal  to  be  paid  in  course.  By  a  later  clause,  the 
moneys  arising  under  this  Act  are  specially  appropnated,  and  Liord  Somers' 
Appropriating  Clause  (see  sect  36),  which  also  prohibits  the  issue  of  taUies 
of  anticipation,  is  somewhat  inconsistentiy  re-enacted,  but  with  a  proviso 
against  misapplication. 

This  new  authority  for  issuing  tallies  of  anticipation  was  fcdlowed  in 
1699,  by  the  provisions  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  11  Will.  IIL  c.  2,  for 
issuing  tallies  of  assignment  for  payment  of  aU  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
tills  Act  for  which  no  other  credit  was  given,  and  for  allowing  an  '^  interest 
upon  any  such  tallies  or  assignments,  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  62.  per  cent 
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per  anntim^  for  any  part  of  the  said  monej  which  shall  be  so  advanced." 
A  similar  provision  was  made  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1700  (12  &  13 
WiU.  IIL  c  11),  and  of  1702  (1  Anne,  c  12). 

The  mode  in  which  these  provisions  were  carried  out  may  be  seen  by  the 
preamble  of  section  28  of  the  Appropriation  Act,  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  11, 
anno  1700 :  "  Wliereas  several  sums  of  money  have,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  late  war  against  France,  and  since,  been  imprested  at  the  receipt 
of  Exchequer  to  me  respective  treasurers  of  the  navy,  and  to  the  several 
paymasters  of  the  land  forces,  for  the  service  of  the  said  navy  and  land 
forces,  and  for  the  service  of  several  officers  subordinate  to  them,  by  tallies 
of  fictitious  loans,  with  orders  for  principal  sums  equal  to  the  sums  so 
imprested  and  for  interest  thereof,  at  several  rates,  payable  to  the  said 
respective  treasurers  and  paymasters,"  Ac.  The  clause  then  enacts  that  the 
treasurers  and  paymasters  shall  charge  themselves  with  all  sums  received 
for  interest  on  sucn  tallies  and  orders. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  our  present  National  Debt  was  com- 
menced, no  addition  was  made  to  the  capital  of  the  Public  Debt  beyond  the 
amount  borrowed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  however, 
when,  jGrom  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money 
became  greater,  recourse  was  had  to  a  method  which  increased  the  capital 
of  the  Public  Debt  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  money  raised.  The 
loans  were  raised  by  lotteries,  in  which  every  ticket  was  entitled  to  a  capital 

aual  to  the  sum  advanced,  and  the  fortunate  tickets  or  prizes  to  a  large 
ditional  capital,  both  bearing  interest  at  6L  per  cent,  and  proposed  to  be 
repaid,  with  interest,  in  thirty-two  years,  funds  bein^  allocated  for  that 
purpose  which  were  reckoned  sufficient  for  that  discharge  in  that  time. 
The  sums  raised  in  this  manner,  in  six  lottery  loans,  from  1711  to  1714, 
amounted  to  9,000,000^ ;  and  the  benefits  to  fortunate  tickets,  2,723,910^. : 
capital  of  Public  Debt  created,  1  l,723,910i. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  Public  Debt,  as  it  existed  previously  to 
the  establishment  of  the  present  system,  and  of  the  commencement  of  our 
National  Debt  in  the  several  forms  which  it  now  presents,  viz..  Funded 
Debt,  Terminable  Annuities,  and  Unfunded  Debt,  it  may  be  added  that 
this  variety  of  form  is  the  cause  of  some  difficulty  in  correctly  stating  the 
total  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  at  different  periods,  with  the  view  of 
comparison*  As  regards  the  capital  amount,  it  is  customary  to  state  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  Funded  Debt,  although  this  may  be  ordinarily 
redeemed  for  a  considerably  less  sum,  according  to  the  price  in  the  stock 
market;  the  total  amount  of  capital  of  Funded  Debt  also  includes  stocks 
at  different  rates  of  interest ;  ana  from  these  causes  there  arises  continually 
a  large  difference  between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  amount  of  this 
description  of  Public  Debt  The  amoant  of  Terminable  Annuity  Debt  is 
^nerally  excluded  altogether  from  the  capital  amount  of  Public  Debt, 
these  terminable  annuities  not  being  represented  by  any  nominal  capital. 
By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  terminable  annuities  have  been  of 
late  years  and  are  now  created  by  the  conversion  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  Funded  Debt  Hence  it  follows  that  in  estimating  the  total  amount  of 
the  National  Debt,  by  stating  its  capital  amount,  a  mere  conversion  of  debt 
frequently  appears  as  an  absolute  reduction.  The  real  amount  of  the 
Public  Debt  at  any  given  period  is  therefore  not  to  be  estimated  by  stating 
the  amount  of  its  nominal  capital.  Lord  Orenville,  in  his  JS^eay  on  ths 
Sinking  Fund,  says,  upon  this  subject  (page  29):  **  Our  Public  Debt  consists 
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not  in  capital,  but  in  annuities ;  and  all  reductions  of  it  are,  therefore, 
redactions,  not  of  capital  but  of  annuities.  That  debt  is  continually  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  nominal  amount  of  our  public  securities, 
but  it  is  really  composed  only  of  the  annual  payments  guaranteed  by  those 
securities.  Nothing  is  debt  except  what  some  person  may  in  justice  or  in 
equity  demand;  and  no  one  can  claim  from  tne  nation  any  part  of  the 

Srincipal  of  our  public  funds.  The  annual  income  which  the  stockholder 
erives  from  them  is  all  which,  in  any  sense,  is  his  right ;  but  that  right  is 
inviolable.  The  State  has  not  borrowed  his  money  at  interest,  under  any 
obligation  of  repayment,  but  has  sold  to  him  an  annuity.  To  such  a 
transaction  the  words  loans  and  debts,  capitals  and  interests  are  not  strictly 
applicable." 

It  is  true  that  the  Unfunded  Debt  represent  a  more  accurate  amount 
of  debt,  as  the  State  contracts  to  repay  the  capital  borrowed,  and  the  debt 
cannot  be  discharged  without  payment  of  the  foil  sum  stated.  But  here 
another  difficulty  arises  from  the  variety  of  Exchequer  bills  which  it  includes, 
some  being  of  a  more  permanent,  others  of  a  more  temporary  character. 
This  difficulty  does  not  occur  in  stating  the  amount  of  Unfunded  Debt 
outstanding  at  the  present  time,  the  amount  of  Supply  Exchequer  bills  only 
being  stated,  and  these  being  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  debt,  as,  although 
they  are  twelve  months'  bifls,  they  are  renewed  annually.  The  only  bills 
of  a  different  description  which  are  now  occasionally  issued,  are  the 
Deficiency  and  Consolidated  Fund  bills,  in  anticipation  of  the  growing 
produce  of  the  Coilsolidated  Fund ;  and  these  bills  are  always  paid  off 
either  within  the  current  quarter,  or  the  quarter  following  that  in  which 
they  are  issued,  and  are  never  considered  as  constituting  a  portion  of  the 
Unfunded  Debt,  but  rather  as  affecting  the  amount  of  balances  in  the 
Exchequer.  Formerly,  however.  Exchequer  bills  were  issued  of  an  inter- 
mediate character,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  separately  the  several 
descriptions. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  Exchequer  bills  in  1696,  but  more 
systematically  from  1725,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1832,  Exchequer  bills 
were  continually  issued  in  anticipation  of  various  annual  duties,  as  land-tax, 
sugar  and  malt  duties,  &c.,  and  were  payable  out  of  the  produce  of  these 
duties  as  it  was  received  at  the  Exchequer.  These  Exchequer  bills  were 
in  fact  substituted  for  the  more  ancient  tallies  of  loans,  as  a  more  acceptable 
form  of  public  security,  and  it  has  been  questioned  how  far  the  outstanding 
amounts  of  either  description  should  be  considered  Unfunded  Debt  Thus, 
in  the  First  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1797,  page  16,  it  is 
stated,  with  reference  to  the  sum  of  5,682,000/,,  Exchequer  bills  for  land 
and  malt  taxes,  1795,  1796,  and  1797,  outstanding  undischarged  at  5th 
January,  1797  :  "Your  committee  observe,  that  although  they  are  obliged 
to  state  the  sum  as  part  of  the  Exchequer  bills  standing  out  undischarged, 
and  as  having  the  appearance  of  an  unfonded  debt,  yet  that  it  consists 
principally  of  an  anticipation,  in  the  usual  form,  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes 
already  voted  by  Parliament,  which  will  be  repaid  by  the  produce  of  those 
taxes,  in  the  regular  course  of  their  collection,  the  only  part  of  which  can 
with  any  propriety  be  called  an  unfunded  debt  arises  from  the  deficiencies 
of  land  and  malt ;  these  deficiencies  are  constituted  by  the  interest  due 
upon  the  bills,  and  by  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  sums 
advanced  by  the  Bank,  at  a  computed  amount  of  2,750,OOOt  per  annum, 
and  the  actual  receipt  upon  those  taxes  in  each  year  at  the  Exchequer,  after 
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the  usual  deductions  for  collection^  payments  to  militia,  &C.9  and  they  have 
uniformly  made  a  part  of  the  annual  charge  under  the  head  of  supply." 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  of  difficulty  practically  to  carry  out  this 
theoretical  distinction  in  the  amount  of  these  Exchequer  bills,  and  to 
calculate  from  time  to  time  what  portion  is  to  be  considered  as  Unfunded 
Debt ;  this  difficulty  would  be  increased,  and  total  confusion  ensue,  from 
attempting  to  include  the  interest  as  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  Unfunded 
Debt  The  practice  adopted  with  regard  to  the  bills  thus  charged  upon 
the  accruing  produce  of  certain  duties,  has  been  similar  to  that  adopted 
with  respect  to  Deficiency  bills  charged  upon  the  growing  produce  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  special  provision  being  made  for  payment  of  both. 
The  amount  outstanding  is  excluded  from  t£e  capital  amount  of  Unfunded 
Debt,  whilst  the  interest  upon  them  is  included  in  the  annual  charge.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  these  Exchequer  bills 
has  generally  been  paid  off  before  the  expiration  of  the  financial  year. 

Exchequer  bills  issued  by  way  of  loan  for  public  works  in  Great  Britain 
are  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  They  were  first  issued  in  1817,  at 
three  years'  date,  and  from  1820  at  one  year^  date,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  finance  accounts  as  part  of  the  Unftmded  Debt  in  Exchequer  bills 
till  the  year  1822,  although  when  due  they  were  exchanged  for  Supply 
Exchequer  bills.  For  many  years  the  whole  amount  issued  of  these  Public 
Works  bills  was  thus  incorporated  in  and  increased  the  amount  of  the 
more  permanent  Unfunded. Debt,  although  the  repayments  of  the  sums  so 
lent  were  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue.  This  reprehensible  mode 
of  increasing  the  Public  Debt  was,  to  some  extent,  corrected  in  1838,  and 
the  bills  were  thenceforth  payable  in  money ;  but  they  were  in  fact  funded 
at  a  subsequent  period  under  the  powers  given  by  the  Savings  Banks  Acts, 
Mr.  Goulburn,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having  previously  com- 
municated his  proposal  of  so  dealing  with  the  bills  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  11th  March,  1842.  The  issue  of  bills  of  this  description 
ceased  altogether  in  1843. 

It  has  been  considered  doubtful  whether  these  Public  Works  bills  should 
be  included  in  the  Unfunded  Debt,  or  whether  their  amount  might  more 
properly  be  included  in  the  balance-sheet  under  the  head  of  advances  and 
repayments,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  1828,  which  may  be  here  quoted ;  "  The  moneys  advanced  in 
aid  of  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  in  fiirtherance  of  local  works,  by 
way  of  loans,  on  security  for  the  repayment  of  them,  ought  not  to  have 
appeared  as  objects  of  expenditure ;  nor  should  the  repayments  made  upon 
them  have  swelled  the  amount  of  the  revenue. 

**  These  transactions,  which  in  reality  are  only  an  interposition  of  the 
credit  of  the  Government  to  provide  the  funds  which  the  credit  of  the 
corporate  bodies  or  individuals  to  whom  the  advances  are  made,  could  not  so 
cheaply  or  so  easily  obtain,  create  an  addition  to  the  Exchequer  bills 
outstanding,  without  being  strictly  a  part  either  of  the  expenditure  or  of  the 
debt  of  the  nation. 

"  They  should  be  kept  in  a  distinct  account,  to  be  annually  laid  before 
Parliament,  showing  the  whole  state  of  the  operations  under  tibe  Acts  bv 
which  thev  are  authorized,  viz.,  the  advances  made,  the  repayments  received, 
and  the  debt  still  outstanding.  When  the  transactions  are  finally  closed, 
theprofit  or  loss  upon  the  whole  should  go  to  the  general  public  account** 

This  may  be  a  very  proper  method  of  stating  the  matter  as  between  the 
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State  which  lendfl  and  the  parties  who  borrow,  but  it  entirely  excludes  the 
operations  between  the  State  which  borrows  and  the  pnblic  who  lend ;  in 
fict,  the  result  of  the  carrying  out  this  recommendation  would  be,  that  no 
difference  would  appear  in  the  public  acc<>unts  of  debt  and  expenditure, 
whether  the  amounts  of  loans  for  public  works  were  taken  at  once  from  the 
Exchequer  balance,  or  were  first  raised  by  Exchequer  bills  bearing  interest 
The  amount  of  Public  Works  bills  outstanding,  for  the  principal  and 
interest  of  which  the  State  is  liable,  ma^  more  properly  oe  treated  as 
Unfunded  Debt,  the  Exchequer  balance  bem^  debited  by  the  amount  thus 
raised,  and  credited  by  an  equal  amount  advanced,  which  would  appear 
under  the  head  of  advances,  &c.  The  several  transactions  are  conrpleted  by 
crediting  the  Exchequer  balance  by  the  amount  of  bills  paid  off,  and  debiting 
the  advances  and  repayment  account  by  the  amount  of  advance  repaid! 
By  the  same  rule,  other  Exchequer  bills,  whether  issued  by  way  of  loan  or 
by  way  of  grant  should  be  treated  as  Unfunded  Debt,  such  as, — Exchequer 
bills  issued  as  loans  for  public  works  in  Ireland,  from  1833  to  1845,  at  three 
years'  date,  which  were  paid  off,  when  due,  in  money.  Exchequer  bills 
issued  from  1821  to  1834,  as  grants  for  building  churches,  at  ten  years' 
date,  and  exchanged  when  due  for  Supply  Exchequer  bills.  Exchequer 
bills  charged  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  issued  in  1824  and  1825,  and  from 
1829  to  1832,  to  pay  off  the  dissentient  holders  of  4L  per  cent  stock,  on 
its  reduction  to  3^^  per  cent  Exchequer  bills  issued  in  1825  and  1826, 
per  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  62,  for  payments  to  savings  banks,  and  charged  upon 
savings  banks  investments,  and  upon  the  Sitting  Fund.  Exchequer  bills 
issu^  from  1833  to  1846,  by  way  of  loan  for  the  relief  of  West  India 

Eroprietors,  at  one  year's  date;  at  first  exchanged  when  due  for  Supply 
ills,  and  in  later  years  either  paid  off  in  money  or  funded  on  account  of 
savings  banks.  Exchequer  bills  for  Irish  tithes  issued  in  1834,  at  five 
ye^rs  date,  charged  on  supplies,  and  funded  when  due.  Exchequer  biUs 
for  the  improvement  of  the  River  Shannon,  issued  fix)m  1839  to  1844,  half 
by  way  of^  grant  and  half  by  way  of  loan,  at  three  years'  date,  and  paid 
off,  when  due,  in  money. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  question  also  how  far  Exchequer  bonds  should  be 
treated  as  a  portion  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  The  Exchequer  bonds,  first 
issued  in  1853  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Conversion  Act,  16  Vict  c  23,  to 
the  amount  of  418,300^  (being  in  conversion  of  408,9002.  Exchequer  bills 
and  9,400!.,  3^  per  cent  stock),  were  omitted  altogether  in  the  Finance 
Accounts  of  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  ia  1854  and  1855-56.  In  the 
Finance  Accounts  of  1856-57  their  amount  is  brought  to  the  account  of 
Unredeemed  Funded  Debt, "  per  order  of  Treasury,  dated  3rd  April,  1857 ;" 
and  they  appear  to  be  properly  so  considered ;  as,  although  they  carry  inte- 
rest by  coupons  payable  hal&yearly  at  2}  per  cent  per  annum  to  1st  Sep* 
tember,  1864,  and  thenceforth  at  2^/.  per  cent  to  1st  September,  1894, 
they  are  not  then  payable  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  but  **  at  the  option  of 
the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  so  soon  as  Parliament  shall 
have  made  due  provision  in  respect  thereof;  and  until  such  redemption, 
such  principal  sum  will  continue  to  carry  interest  at  the  said  rate  of  2^2. 
per  cent  per  annum."  The  Exchequer  bonds  issued  in  1855-56  to  the 
amount  of  6,000,0002.  during  the  Russian  war,  as  well  as  those  issued 
since,  are  of  a  different  character,  having  been  made  absolutely  payable  at 
par  at  fixed  periods,  varying  from  three  to  six  years.  These  nave  been 
properly  treated  as  UnfundSl  Debt 
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A  more  correct  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Public  Debt  in  different 
years  may  be  formed  from  a  comparison  of  the  annual  charge  for  interest 
and  annuities*  The  only  difficulty  arises  here  from  the  difference  between 
the  permanent  and  terminable  annuities,  the  charge  of  the  latter  being 
partly  interest  of  debt  and  partly  of  the  nature  of  Sinking  Fund*  This 
difficulty  would  be  fully  met  by  a  calculation  of  how  much  is  properly  due 
for  interest  upon  these  terminable  annuities,  at  the  average  rate  per  cent, 
given  by  the  Sinking  Fund  purchases  of  SL  per  cent,  stock,  during  either 
each  year  or  a  lon^  series  of  years,  and  how  much  remains  as  Sinking 
Fund.  By  this  mode  also  a  nominal  capital  amount  of  this  portion  of  the 
National  Debt  might  be  ascertained  and  stated  with  tolerable  correctness. 

In  the  AppencSx  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
1828,  will  be  found  a  letter  fr*om  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  actuary  of  the  National 
Debty  bearing  upon  this  subject,  with  a  calculated  amount  of  the  whole 
debt  on  5th  January,  1792,  1816,  and  1828.  The  rate  per  cent,  at  which 
he  converts  the  terminable  into  perpetual  annuities  is,  *^  that  rate  of  profit 
which  OTiperience  has  shown  may  be  derived  from  dealings  in  the  public 
securities,  on  the  average  of  a  considerable  number  of  years.''  He  states 
that  he  is  '^  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  this  mean  rate  of  profit  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  ds  compound  interest,  ai  the  rate  of  4^2.  per  cent,  or  more 
!>roperly  2;^  per  cent  every  half-year  at  the  least."  Ajid  he  shows  the  fol- 
owing  result  of  his  calculations ;-— 


Date. 

Termiaable 
Annuitiefl  existing. 

Equal  ia  Value  to 
a  Perpetual 
Annoity  of— 

Sarplnt,  or  Sinking 

IWdorer 

Inteiest  of  Debt. 

5lh  JTaniisiy,  1792     

„         1816     

„           1828      

£ 

1,807^12       . 

1,894,612 

2,615,729 

£ 
1,007,321 
1,353,616 
1,842,881 

£ 
299,891 
540,996 
772,848 

Mr.  Finlaison,  however,  denies  that  any  just  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  National  Debt,  at  any  particular  periods  that  may  be  fixed  on  for  com- 
parison with  each  other,  is  to  be  formed  from  a  statement,  either  of  an 
equivalent  of  the  capital  amount  or  of  the  annual  charge,  and  conceives 
that  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  showing  ^^  the  quantum  of  power,  operating 
for  a  given  time,  which  would  practically  exonerate  the  State,  in  whole  or 
in  some  definite  proportion,  from  its  engagements ; "  in  other  words,  "  by 
the  magnitude  of  me  annuity  which  would  redeem  the  debt  in  a  given 
time ; "  and  for  this  purpose  he  assumes  the  average  rate  of  interest  to  be 
4^2.  per  cent  But  however  satis&ctor^  this  mode  of  calculated  valuation 
may  oe  to  an  actuary  or  mathematician,  it  is  too  involved  and  too  theoretical 
to  be  practically  avsolable  for  the  public  service.  Its  correctness,  also,  as 
Mr.  Finlaison  admits,  is  altogether  dependent  upon  the  questionable 
assumption,  that  the  future  average  rate  of  interest  upon  the  whole  of  the 

Sublic  securities  will  be  the  same  as  the  past,  and  it  is  now  certain  that 
uring  the  30  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Finlaison's  calculationa 
were  inade,  the  average  rate  of  interest  upon  the  public  securities  has  been 
nearer  3^^  than  4^2.  per  cent. 

Another  difficulty  m  comparing  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt  in  dif- 
ferent years  arises  from  the  alterations  of  the  financial  year,  and  of  the 
period  to  which  the  public  accounts  are  made  up.    Previously  to  1751,  the 
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legal  as  well  as  the  financial  year  commenced  on  25th  March.  By  the  Act 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  passed  in  1751,  the  year  1751,  which  commenced  on  25th 
March,  ended  on  31st  December ;  and  the  year  1752,  and  future  years, 
were  declared  to  commence  on  1st  January.  The  calendar  was  also  cor- 
rected according  to  the  new  style,  by  the  omission  of  1 1  days  in  September, 
1752,  the  2nd  September  being  foUowed  by  14th  September,  Provision 
was  made  that  the  times  of  payment  of  rents,  annuities,  and  other  sums  due 
were  not  to  be  thereby  accelerated,  but  that  such  sums  should  be  payable 
for  such  number  of  natural  days  and  upon  the  same  respective  natural  days 
and  times  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  made.  The  effect  of  this  last  provi- 
sion was,  that  the  quarterly  payments  for  public  service  previously  made  to 
Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  Cnnstmas,  and  Lady-day,  were  thenceforward  to 
be  made  to  5th  July,  10th  October,  5th  January,  and  5th  April  in  each 
year.  This  was  more  distinctly  enacted  in  respect  to  the  Public  Debt  by 
an  Act  of  the  following  session,  25  Geo.  II.  c  27,  for  converting  several 
annuities,  &c.,  which  directed  that  after  24th  June,  1752,  the  several 
annuities  due  half-yearly  at  Michaelmas  be  naid  to  10th  October,  1752,  and 
stated  the  dividends  due  at  Lady-day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  and 
Christmas,  as  thenceforth  payable  on  5th  April,  5th  July*  10th  October, 
and  5th  tTanuary.  But  no  uniform  rule  was  adopted  mr  charging  the 
several  public  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  up  to  a  certain  fixed 
day,  and  thus  regulating  the  financial  year.  The  Appropriation  Act  of  the 
year  1752, 25  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  recited  the  annual  Ways  and  Means  Land  Tax 
Act  as  panted  for  the  space  of  one  year,  commencing  from  25th  March, 
1752,  which  would  consequently  end  5th  April,  1753;  whilst  the  supply 
gran^  were  made  for  the  year  1752,  the  first  grant,  that  for  the  navy,  bemg 
"  for  the  year  1752,  consisting  of  355  days,"  thus  concluding  it,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  24  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  on  the  31st  December.  From 
this  period,  however,  the  financial  year  may  be  so  far  considered  as  termi- 
nating on  the  5th  January. 

In  the  financial  departments,  however,  it  was  the  practice  to  make  up  the 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  up  to  Michaelmas,  pre- 
viously to  the  change  of  style  in  1752,  and  thenceforward  up  to  the  10th 
October  in  each  year.  This  practice  was  continued  till  1799,  after  which 
these  accounts  were  made  up  tor  the  year  ending  5th  January.  The  period 
of  the  financial  year  was  more  distinctly  marked  in  1802  by  the  Act  42 
Geo.  III.  c  70,  under  which  the  annual  finance  accounts  were  airected  tobe 
prepared  and  laid  before  Parliament,  and  to  be  made  up  to  5th  January  in 
each  year,  commencing  from  5th  January,  1803.  In  1832,  the  annual 
budget  previously  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  year 
ended  5th  January,  was  presented  by  Lord  Althorp  for  the  vear  ending  5th 
April ;  at  the  same  time,  the  supply  grants  were  taken  for  five  quarters,  up 
to  31st  March,  1833,  to  which  period  the  annual  grants  were  thenceforth  to 
be  calculated.  Lord  Althorp  explained  his  reasons  for  this  change  on  13th 
February,  1832,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  alteration  was  the 
cause  of  the  inconvenient  anomaly  of  there  being  three  distinct  terminations 
of  the  financial  year,  viz.,  5th  January,  31st  March,  and  5th  April.  This 
inconvenience  was  remedied  by  the  provisions  of  tiie  Act  17  &  18  Vict 
c  94,  passed  in  1854,  under  which  the  finance  accounts  have  been  made  up 
for  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March.  The  change  was  first  made  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1855,  and  was  made  applicable  to  the  revenue 
and  other  accounts,  as  well  as  to  the  finance  accounts  presented  to  Parlia- 
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ment*  Althongli  this  change  in  1854  thus  applied  to  all  public  accounts 
made  to  Parliament^  includmg  those  relating  w  the  public  debt^  it  did  not 
affect  the  period  of  payment  of  the  annuities  constituting  the  public  debt^ 
which  continue  to  be  due  and  payable  on  5th  January^  5th  Aprils  $th  July, 
and  10th  October  in  each  year. 


GbnehaIi  Abstract  of  the  Funded  and  Unfunded  Capitals  of  the  National 
Debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Charge  for  Interest  and 
Management  of  the  same ;  and  for  Life  and  other  Annuities,  in  the 
Period  from  the  first  creation  of  the  Public  Debt  (in  1691)  to  die  Year 
1858-9. 


Warop] 

Peace. 

»       Reign, 

Yean. 

Funded. 

Unftinded. 

General 
Totali. 

Jntereit, 

&C.,  and 

Annuities. 

Wm.  and  Mary: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

War 

••• 

3  &  4       ... 

1691 

... 

3,180,000 

3,130,t)00 

232,000 

n            •*« 

••• 

4  &  5        ... 

1692 

.«• 

3,310,547 

3,310,647 

230,000 

f>             ••• 

••• 

5  &  6       ... 

1693 

«.. 

5,902,839 

5,902,839 

507,101 

9*                 '•* 

— 

6  &  7        ... 
William  Jli. : 

1694 

1,200,000 

5,534,297 

6,734,297 

818,298 

n             ••• 

••• 

7  &  S       ... 

1695 

1,200,000 

7,236,846 

8,436,846 

887,192 

Ttr"' 

••• 

8  &  9       ... 

1696 

1,200,000 

10,379,178 

11,579,178 

1,806,971 

Wm 
Peace     .. 

} 

9  &  10     ... 

1697 

1,200,000 

13,322,925 

14,522,925 

1,322,519 

ft         ••• 

10  &  II      ... 

1698 

3,200,000 

12,245.416 

15,445,416 

1,468,511 

f>         ••« 

••• 

11  &  12     ... 

1699 

3,200,000 

10,599,355 

13,799,355 

1,423,539 

n  .         •• 

••• 

12  &  13     ... 

1700 

3.200,000 

9,407,080 

12,607,080 

1,252,080 

If            •• 

••• 

IS     

Anne: 

1701 

3,200,000 

9,352,486 

12,552,486 

1,219,147 

Peace     .. 
War 

.    } 

1 

1702 

3,200,000 

9,567,225 

12.767,225 

1,215,824 

»         •• 

••• 

1  &  2       ... 

1703 

3,200,000 

9,125,779 

12,825,779 

1,158,460 

n           •• 

1       ••« 

2  &  3       ... 

1704 

3,200,000 

9,163,474 

12,363,474 

1,234,010 

i»            •• 

. 

3  &  4 

1705 

34200,000 

8,935,351 

12,135,351 

1,210,051 

M             •• 

»       ••• 

4  &  &       ... 

1706 

3,864,263 

8.623,767 

12,388,030 

1,443,568 

n 

1       ••• 

5  &  6       ... 

1707 

5,064,263 

]  0,180,036 

15,244,299 

1,590,630 

99                 •• 

1       ••• 

6  &  7       ... 

1708 

5,064,263 

10,454,143 

15.518,406 

1,722,472 

»f                  •• 

»       ••• 

7  &  8       ... 

1709 

7,239,291 

11,694,048 

18,933,339 

1,921,477 

♦»                  •• 

»       ••• 

8  &  9       ... 

1710 

7,239,2^ 

14,096,354 

21,335,645 

2,064.829 

»                  •• 

••• 

9  &  10     ... 

1711 

11,770,061 

10,626,364 

22,398,425 

2,274,377 

»                  •• 

»       ••• 

10  &  11      ... 

1712 

25,569,559 

9,353,129 

34,922,688 

3,034,078 

rn' 

••• 

11  &  12      ... 

1713 

26,078»085 

8,621,762 

34,699,847 

3,004,287 

War 
Peace     .. 

12  &  13 

George  L: 
1    ...        ) 
1  &  2      ... 

1714 

27,820,321 

8,855,189 

36,175,460 

3,063,135 

ft-        --I 

19                   ••• 

••• 

••• 

1715 

29,617,622 

7,805,612 

37,423',234 

3,114,625 

$*                  *• 

••• 

2  &  3       ... 

1716 

29,493,388 

8,425,080 

37,918,468 

3,167,616 

«t                   ••< 

••• 

3  &  4       ... 

1717 

32,702,786 

7,605,471 

40,308,257 

3,144,293 

Peace     .. 
War 

1 

••• 

4  &  6       ... 

1718 

34,766,199 

5,613,485 

40,379,684 

2,965,889 

ft         ••• 

5  &  6       ... 

1719 

37,462,858 

4,409,298 

41,872,241 

2,822,370 

♦t         ••« 

••• 

6  &  7       ... 

1720 

49,844,890 

4,ld4,8f8 

53,979,708 

2,846,434 

War 
Peace      ... 

7  &  8       ... 

1721 

49,811,715 

4,593,393 

54,405,108 

2,855,380 

ff         •• 

..* 

8  &  9       ... 

1722 

49,920,899 

4.281.467 

54,202,366 

.  2,807,584 

tf         •• 

••• 

9  &  10     ... 

1723 

48,551,160 

4,445,830 

52,996,990 

2,728.080 

f»         ••« 

••• 

10  &  11      ... 

1724 

48,132,895 

5,190,675 

53,323,570 

2,727,317 

»f 

... 

11  &  12     ... 

1725 

48,107,625 

4,131,452 

52,239,077 

2,717,589 

Peace 

SER 

lES  A. 

12  &  13     ... 

1726 

49,093,295 
N 

3,757,502 

52,850,797 

2.739,628 
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War 

or  Peace. 

Beign. 

Year.. 

Funded. 

Unftinded. 

General 
Totals. 

Interert, 
&c.,  and 
AnnnitieB. 

George  L  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i'eaoe 



13    ...        ) 

George  IL: 
1    ...        ) 
1  &  S       .. 

1727 

47,993,125 

4,530,798 

52,523,923 

2,360,934 

n 

•••       ••< 

1728 

47,711^5 

4,249,371 

51.960,576 

2,306,464 

»» 

••• 

2  &  8       ... 

1729 

47.824,639 

8,716,581 

51,541,220 

2,292,150 

n 

•..        ... 

3  <&  4 

1730 

46,824,639 

4,005,671 

50,830,310 

2,227,127 

n 

...       ..* 

4*5        ... 

1731 

47,024,639 

3,714,147 

50,738.786 

2,219,986 

9> 

•••       ••• 

5  &  6       ... 

1732 

46,116,947 

3,719.691 

49,836,638 

2,189,391 

n 

•••       ••• 

6  &  7       ... 

1733 

45,116,947 

3,611,150 

48,728,097 

2,153.405 

if 

•••       ••• 

7  &  8       ... 

1734 

45,094,147 

3.727,269 

48,821,416 

2,136,147 

n 

•••        ••• 

8  &  9       ... 

1735 

45.094,147 

3,853,942 

48.948,089 

2,141,600 

n 

•••        ••• 

9  &  10     ... 

1736 

44,680,947 

8,743,704 

50.424,651 

2,108.793 

ft 

«.•       ••• 

10  &  11      ... 

1737 

43,680,947 

3,550,352 

47,231,299 

2,057.073 

-,  »» 



11  &  12     ... 

1738 

42,962,486 

8,535,014 

46,497,500 

2,025,898 

Peace 
War 

:::    I 

12  &  13     ... 

1739 

42,962,486 

8,651,397 

46,613,883 

2,030,884 

99 

«••       ••• 

13  &  14     ... 

1740 

42,949,562 

4,178,017 

47,122,579 

2,051,572 

»9 

•••       %•• 

14  &  15     ... 

1741 

42,949,562 

5,432,877 

48,382,439 

2,099,950 

9» 

•••       ••• 

15  &  16      ... 

1742 

45,454,516 

6.392,807 

51,847,323 

2,157,136 

» 

•••       ••• 

16  &  17      ... 

1743 

47,254,516 

5,946.473 

53,200,989 

2.181,586 

M 

•••       ••• 

17  &  18     ... 

1744 

50,049,532 

6,692,886 

56,742,418 

2,293,302 

ff 

•••       ••• 

18  &  19     ... 

1745 

52,049,532 

7,668,285 

59,717.817 

2,428,329 

n 

•••       ... 

19  &  20     ... 

1746 

56,073,070 

8,544.774 

64,617,844 

2,650,231 

xwr" 

•••       ••• 

20  &  21      ... 

1747 

61,473,070 

7,642,344 

69,115,414 

2,882,538 

War 
Peace 

••• 
••• 
•••       ••• 

21  &  22     ... 

1748 

B8,420,147 

7.391,985 

75,812,182 

3,165,765 

Peace 

22  &  23     ... 

1749 

71,492,619 

5,996,321 

77,488,940 

3.204,858 

ft 

•••       •>> 

23  &  24     ... 

1750 

71,657,717 

5,202,093 

76,859,810 

2,789,351 

99 

•••       ... 

24  &  25     ... 

1751 

71,480,824 

5,716,202 

77,197,02(5 

2,769,484 

n 

•••       ••• 

25  &  26     ... 

1752 

70,964,793 

5,466,890 

76,431,683 

2,735,312 

M 

•••       ••■ 

26  &  27      ... 

1753 

70,964,793 

4,070,022 

75,034,815 

2,694,038 

99 

•••       ••« 

27  &  28     ... 

1754 

70,869,162 

1,259,120 

72,128,282 

2,648,452 

-." 

•••                         •!. 

28  &  29     ... 

1755 

71,769,162 

736,410 

72,505,572 

2,650,041 

Peace 
War 

:::    } 

29  &  30     ... 

1756 

73,759,470 

815,555 

74,575.025 

2,753,566 

99 

•••       ... 

80  &  31      ... 

1757 

76,759,470 

1,065,927 

77,825,397 

2,736.254 

9* 



31  &  32      ... 

1758 

81,756,147 

1,371,862 

83,128,009 

2,918,707 

99 

•••       ••• 

32  &  33     ... 

1759 

89,346,147 

1,927,312 

91,273,459 

3,181,895 

99 

•••       ••• 

33  &  34 

George  UL: 
1 

1760 

97,862,798 

4,151,225 

102,014,018 

3,576,275 

#9 
M 

<  •  •       •  •  • 

ji     ... 

1  &  *      ... 

1761 

109,908,947 

4,386,040 

114,294;987 

4,148,999 

wi 

Peace 

...    1 

2  &  3        ... 

1762 

122,088,947 

4,705,990 

126,794,937 

4,747,849 

8  &  4       ... 

1763 

129,160,193 

3,555,856 

132,716,049 

5,032,733 

99 

•••       ... 

4  &  5       ... 

1764 

128,257,089 

5,030,851 

133,287,940 

6,002,865 

99 

..•       ••• 

5  &  6       ... 

1765 

128,849,647 

2,966,526 

131,816,173 

4,028.250 

99 

•••       «.. 

6  &  7       ... 

1766 

129,561,835 

2,075,096 

131,636,931 

4,887,346 

99 

•.•       ••• 

7  &  8       ... 

1767 

130,181,716 

1,929,106 

132,110,822 

4,875,558 

99 

••.       ••• 

8  &  9       ... 

1768 

130,322,486 

2,264,918 

132,587,404 

4,870.163 

99 

... 

9  &  10     ... 

1769 

128,567.870 

1,745,410 

130,313,280 

4,786.941 

99 

...       ••• 

10  &  11      ... 

1770 

127,132,485 

2,065,148 

129,197,633 

4,712,079 

99 

... 

11  &  12     ... 

1771 

127,198,393 

1.787,619 

128,986,012 

4,733,694 

Peace 

«.. 

12  &  13     ... 

1772 

125,790,701 

2,245,832 

128,036,533 

4.706,326 

Peace 
War 

1 

13  &  14     ... 

1773 

125,763,009 

3,108,488 

128,871,497 

4,749,567 

14  &  15     ... 

1774 

124,763,009 

2,399,404 

127,162,413 

4,698,313 

99 

•  •••       ••• 

15  &  16      ... 

1775 

123,763,009 

3,079,802 

126,842,811 

4,703,519 

99 



16  &  17      ... 

1776 

125,899,532 

5,337,751 

131,237,283 

4,870,'534 

99 



17  &  18     ... 

1777 

131,052,578 

5,724,059 

136,776,637 

5,112,344 

91. 



18  ^  19     ... 

1778 

137,052,578 

6,000,056 

143,052,634 

5,487,323 

•»        .- 

•^ 

19  &  20     ... 

1779 

144,052,578 

9,521,772 

153,574.350 

6,100,060 

[430] 
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War  or  Peace.. 

Bdgn. 

Tears. 

Funded. 

Unfiinded. 

General 
TotaU. 

Interest, 
&c,  and 
Annnities. 

George  m.: 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Peace 
War 

• 

SO  &  21  ... 

1780 

156,246,424 

11,214,558 

167,460,982 

6,931,739 

»    •• 

•      ••• 

21  &  22  ... 

1781 

177,283,347 

11,975.334 

189,258,681 

7,451,052 

»t    ••• 

•  •• 

22  &  23  ... 

1782 

197,778,347 

16,956,239 

214,729,586 

8,413,441 

War 
Peace 

.    i 

23  &  24   ... 

1783 

212,773,347 

19,070,284 

231,843,631 

9,065,585 

ft    •• 

24  &  25   ... 

1784 

228,627,049 

14,436,096 

243,063,145 

9,541,256 

n            •• 

••• 

25  k  26  ... 

1785 

239,693,900 

5,892,570 

245,586,470 

9,678,942 

»      •• 

«•• 

26  k   27  ... 

1786 

239,200,719 

6.266,136 

245,466,855 

9,664,541 

M      •• 

,      ,,, 

27  &  28  ... 

1787 

237,697,666 

6.581,559 

244.279,225 

9,595,379 

w     *• 

■  •• 

28  &  29   ... 

1788 

236,191,315 

7,446,101 

243,637,416 

9,572,217 

»9       *■ 

•  •• 

29  &  30  ... 

1789 

234,632,465 

8,120,446 

242,752.911 

9,567,359 

»»•     '  •• 

»      ••• 

3Q  &  31   ... 

1790 

233,044,965 

9,416,615 

242,461,580 

9,585,712 

ft                •• 

••• 

81  &  32  ... 

1791 

231,537,865 

10,138,134 

241,675,999 

9,513,507 

«" 

... 

32  &  33   ... 

1792 

229,614,445 

10,048,976 

239,663,421 

9,432,179 

Peace   .^ 

War 

:    } 

83  &  34  ... 

1793 

234,034,716 

13.839,718 

247,874,434 

9,711,238 

w      •• 

•   i 

34  &  35   ... 

1794 

247,877,235 

15,445.420 

263,322,655 

10,396.645 

War 

... 

35  &  36   ... 

1795 

301,861,304 

19,601.375 

321,462,679 

12,699,310 

w     •• 

.  t 

36  &  37   ... 

1796 

355,323,771 

8,575,123 

363,898.894 

14,765,095 

»      ••• 

... 

37  &  38   ... 

1797 

381,525,835 

7,434,755 

388.960,590 

15,575,330 

W        ••' 

.■• 

38  &  39   ... 

1798 

414,936,332 

12,589.570 

427,525,902 

16,887.399 

f>      ••• 

... 

39  &  40  ... 

1799 

423,367,546 

18,956,831 

432,324,377 

17,560.127 

fl      •• 

... 

40  &  41   ... 

1800 

447,147,163 

23,747.117 

470.894^0 

18,582,950 

«r" 

... 

41  &  42   ... 

1801 

497,043,488 

20,468,383 

517,511,871 

19,819,839 

War 

Peace 

1 

42  &  48  ... 

1802 

522,231,786 

15.421,222 

537,653,008 

20,268,551 

Peace   .. 
War 

:    1 

43  &  44  ... 

1803 

528,260,642 

19,472,154 

547,732»796 

20,812,962 

»    •• 

44  &  45  ... 

1804 

545,803,318 

25,328,000 

571,131,318 

21,658,890 

99                 ••! 

... 

45  &  46   ... 

1805 

573,529,932 

26339,915 

599.869,847 

22,568,359 

ft       ••< 

••• 

46  &  47   ... 

1806 

593,954,868 

27,141.815 

621,096,683 

23,196,582 

»        •• 

•  a. 

47  &  48   ... 

1807 

601,733,073 

32,073,339 

633,806,412 

23,573,092 

W       •• 

... 

48  k  49   ... 

1808 

604,287,475 

39.258,308 

643,545,783 

23,595,013 

»        •• 

... 

49  &  50   ... 

1809 

614,789,092 

39.672.219 

654,461.311 

24,292,276 

99                 •• 

1       '... 

50  &  51   ... 

1810 

624.301,937 

37,891,919 

662,193,856 

24.553,162 

War  with 
rica  and  ] 

... 

51  &  52   ... 

1811 

635,583,448 

42,616,988 

678,200,436 

25,484,765 

Ame-) 
i'nuice) 

52  &  53   ... 

1812 

661,409,958 

44,844,629 

706,254,587 

26,853,846 

M        ••• 

53  &  54   ... 

1813 

740,023,535 

48,070.246 

788,093,781 

29,893,737 

«r" 

... 

54  &   55   ... 

1814 

752,859,907 

60,280,269 

813,140,176 

31,105,644 

War 

Peace 

1 

55  &  56  ... 

1815 

816,311,941 

44,727,108 

861,039,049 

32,645,618 

M       ••< 

56  &  57   ... 

1816 

796,200,191 

49,768,292 

845,968,483 

32,055,350 

ff       •• 

... 

57  &  58   ... 

1817 

776,742,403 

62,639,742 

839,382,145 

31.591,927 

Peace 

... 

58  &  59   ... 

1818 

791,867,314 

48,715,350 

840,582.664 

31,485,758 

w 

... 

59  &  60   ... 

60  ...    j 
George  IV. :  V 

1819 

794,980,482 

41,550,500 

836,530,982 

31,168,540 

»     •• 

••* 

1820 

801,565,310 

33,335,650 

834,900,960 

31,354,749 

;;; 

1  .< 

2  .. 

.   ... 

1821 

795,312,767 

32,671,781 

827.984,498 

31,105.319 

»f     •• 

•■• 

3  .. 

a       ... 

1822 

796,530,144 

38,677,150 

835,207,294 

29,722,533 

w     •• 

... 

4  .. 

.       ... 

1823 

791,701.614 

35,778.550 

827,480,164 

30,142.582 

>»      •• 

,     ,,, 

5  . 

.       ... 

1824 

781.123,222 

37,900,4.'S0 

819,023,672 

29.174.172 

»»      •* 

,     ,,, 

6  . 

.       ... 

1825 

778,128,268 

31,703,200 

809.831,468 

28,987,773 

>»      •• 

»     •.. 

7  . 

1.       ... 

1826 

783.801,740 

25,024,850 

808,826.590 

29.415,102 

>»      ■* 

■     •<< 

8  . 

.       ... 

1827 

777,476,892 

27,622,050 

805,098,942 

29,328.782 

»t     •• 

... 

9  . 

.       ... 

1828 

772,322,539. 

27,709.750 

800.032.289 

29,167,877 

w 

. 

10  . 
11 

\ 

1829 

771,251,932 

25.547,600 

796,799,532 

29,067,658 

>f 

>     ... 

11  ...    J 
WUliam  IV. :  [ 
1 

1830 

757,486,997 

27,317,000 

784,803,997 

28,325,936 

M 

; 

N  2 

>i] 
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SERIES  A.— FINANCE,  Ac. 


War  or  Peace. 

BeigD. 

Tears. 

Fondea. 

Unfunded. 

General 
Totals. 

Interert, 
&c.,  a»d 
Annnitiei. 

Waiiam  IV. : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Peace      

1  &  2      ... 

183t 

755,543,884 

27,172,800 

782,716,684 

28,829,986 

i»         •••       ••• 

S  &  9       ... 

1832 

754,100,549 

27,357,050 

781,457,599 

28,351^18 

f»         •••        ••• 

3  &  4       ... 

1833 

751.658383 

28.071,496 

779,730,379 

28,481,181 

ff         •••       ••• 

4  &  5       ... 

1834 

743.675.300 

29,559,101 

773,234,401 

28,517,236 

19         •••       ••• 

5  &  6       ... 

1835 

758,549.866 

30,114,335 

788,664,201 

29.135,811 

M                 ...              ... 

6  &  7       ... 

7  ... 
Yictoria:        V 

1    ... 

1  &  3       .  . 

1836 

761,422,571 

28.074,325 

789,496,896 

29|667|464 

M                ... 

1837 

762,275,189 

25,253,925 

787,529,114 

29,537|338 

ff                •••             ... 

1838 

761,347,690 

25,492,475 

786,840,165 

29,482,908 

If                ••*             •«• 

2  &  3       ... 

1839 

766,547,685 

20,683,375 

787.236,060 

29,385,451 

ff               ...             ... 

8  &  4       ... 

1840 

766,371,726 

22.272,675 

788,644,401 

29,415,924 

1,                ...             ... 

4  &  5       ... 

1841 

772,530,760 

19,678,925 

792,209,685 

29,462,030 

M                 •••              ••• 

6  &  6       ... 

1842 

773,068,341 

18,689,475 

791,757,816 

29,300.112 

II                 ...■           ••• 

6  &  7       ... 

1843 

772,169,093 

20,495,650 

792,664,743 

29,047,473 

n                •••             ... 

7  &  8       ... 

1844 

769,193,644 

18,793,550 

787,987,194 

28,272,652 

«l                 ••>              ... 

8  &  9       ... 

1845 

766,672,822 

18,442.400 

785,115,222 

28,125,118 

II                 •••              ••• 

9  &  10     ... 

1846 

764,608,284 

18,369,400 

782,977,684 

28,025,253 

II                 •••              ... 

10  &  11     ... 

1847 

772,401,851 

17,974,500 

790,376,351 

28,442,688 

II                 •*•              ••• 

11  &  12     ... 

1848 

774,022,638 

17,794,700 

791,817,338 

28,807,343 

II                 •••              ••• 

12  &  18     ... 

1849 

773,168,316 

17,758,700 

790,927,016 

28,091,579 

ff                •••             ••• 

18  &  14     ... 

1850 

769,272,562 

17,756,600 

787,029.162 

28,025,528 

jf                 ...              ••• 

14  &  15     ... 

1851 

765,126,582 

17,742,800 

782,869.382 

27,907,068 

II                 .••              ••» 

15  &  16     ... 

1852 

761,622,704 

17,742.500 

779,365,204 

27,842,286 

n               ••.            ••• 

16  &  17     ... 

1853 

755,311,701 

16.024,100 

771,335,801 

27,597,645 

,1            •••         ... 

16  &  17      ... 

1853-4 

753,073,849 

16,008,700 

769.082,549 

27,715,208 

War       

17  &  18     ... 

1854-5 

752.064.119 

23,151,400 

775,215,519 

27,363389 

II         ...       ... 

18  &  19     ... 

1855-6 

775,730,994 

28,182,700 

803,913,694 

28,44^,274 

Peace      

19  &  90     ... 

1856-7 

780,119,722 

27,989.000 

808.108,722 

2d,.550,039 

II         •••       ••• 

20  &  21      ... 

1857-8 

779,225,495 

25,911,500 

805,136,995 

28,401,950 

w           

21  &  22     ... 

1858-9 

786,801,154 

18,277,400 

805,078,554 

28,204,299 

PUBLIC  PARKS. 

Betum  of  Ae  Amount  of  Public  Money  expended  in  the  Purchase  and 
Formation  of  Public  Parks,  Public  WcUks,  and  Meereation  Grounds  in 
large  Towns  and  populous  Places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since 
1840.     (Mr.  Locke  King.)     1 1th  December,  1857.     (1 6.) 

Fob  Primrose  Hill  there  was  expended  the  sum  of  23|442^,  of  which 
8,330t  was  granted  by  Government  out  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  Crown ; 
for  Kennin^n  Park  the  expenditure  was  5,920^3  of  which  5,3652.  was 
voted  bj  Parliament;  for  Victoria  Park  the  expenditure  was  129,718^, 
towards  which  the  sum  of  13,9472.  was  granted  by  Govemm^it  out  of  land 
revenue  of  the  Crown — and  1 15,771 1  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  York 
House ;  for  Battersea  Park  the  expenditure  was  308,8422.,  towards  which 
104,903/.  .was  granted  by  vote  of  Parliament— -and  a  loan  of  200,000t  was 
obtained  from  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners;  for  Linlithgow  Palace 
Ground,  Scotland,  there  was  expended  1,0792.,  granted  by  vote  of 
Parliament 

A  vote  of  10,0002.  was  granted  by  Parliament  in  1841  for  forming  public 
works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns ;  of  this  sum  8,037/.  was  paid 
and  spent  in  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Manchester,  Southsea,  Preston,  Inverness, 
Sunderland,  Bradford,  Macclesfield,  and  Waterford.  In  1857  there  re- 
mained a  balance  in  hand  of  1,9632. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  (SCOTLAND;. 

Correyxmdence  relating  to  the  discontinuance  bv  ike  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  of  Hie  collection  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of 
Scotland. 

On  the  20th  March^  1856,  the  CommissionerA  of  Audit  requested  Mr.  J.  IL 
Maxwell  to  send  vouchers  for  the  sum  of  d^OOOZ.,  in  respect  of  advances 
stated  to  have  been  made  by  him  in  1854  in  connection  with  the  collection 
of  agricultural  statistics.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Maxwell  stated  that 
he  undertook  to  do  a  certain  work  for  the  Board  of  Trade  for  6,0002. ;  he 
performed  it  to  the  satisfsM^tion  of  that  office  for  4,2602.,  and  he  had 
accounted  for  his  expenditure  in  a  general  way.  Upon  being  requested 
to  send  special  voucners,  Mr.  Maxwell  answered  that  his  vouchers  for 
1854  were  so  mixed  up  with  his  correspondence,  and  so  generally  con- 
tained in  confidential  letters  from  enumerators  and  members  of  committee, 
that  he  could  not  part  with  them,  and  that  they  were  therefore  altogether 
unavailing;  the  vouchers  for  1855  were  kept  more  distinct,  and  he  could 
transmit  them.  The  commissioners  reportea  the  case  to  the  Treasury,  but 
as  no  instructions  were  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Mr.  Maxwell  to 
procure  and  supply  vouchers  of  the  expenditure,  the  Treasury  requested 
the  Commissioners  of  Audit  to  dispense  with  the  vouchers  from  Mr.  Max- 
well. With  the  consent  of  the  Treasurv,  the  charm  against  Mr.  Maxwell 
was  therefore  removed  from  the  books  of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit. 

Another  request  was  made  in  August,  1856,  to  Mr.  Maxwell  for  an  account 
of  a  further  sum  of  3,4572.  \2s.  lOcL,  charged  by  him  in  respect  of  advances 
made  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Maxwell  promised  this  account  in  Septem- 
ber ;  and  in  November  it  was  forwarded*  A  number  of  queries  were  then 
made  upon  the  account  by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit,  but  Mr.  Maxwell 
refused  to  recognize  an^  authority  on  the  part  of  that  Board  to  interfere  with 
the  arrangements  he  might  make  for  the  conduct  of  the  inquinr.  Vouchers 
were  demanded  for  small  sums  spent  in  pens  and  pencils  and  other 
trifles ;  but  the  same  were  not  sent,  and  the  Board  of  Audit  disallowed  all 
these  sums,  by  which  a  balance  of  2,9562.  resulted  against  Mr.  Maxwell, 
viz.,  5152.  pavment  to  clerks,  2,36 ll  payments  to  enumerators,  and  SOL 
other  minor  charges.  Mr.  Maxwell  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
the  Board  of  Trade  could  not  dispense  with  all  the  vouchers  required. 
Documents  were  afterwards  transmitted  by  Mr.  Maxwell  in  support  of 
certain  charges  in  the  account  The  Commissioners  of  Audit,  however, 
continuing  dissatisfied,  the  Board  of  Trade  remitted  the  question  to  the 
Treasury,  and  a  minute  was  passed  by  them  authorizing  the  Board  of 
A  adit  to  make  allowance  for  the  sums  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Maxwell.  It  was  then  intimated  to  Mr.  Maxwell  that  the  vouchers 
of  friture  accounts  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  in  consequence  of  which 
Mr.  Maxwell  laid  the  whole  correspondence  before  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  and  they  passed  the  following  resolutions : — 

^'  1st.  That  the  enumerators  and  members  of  committee  present  ori^- 
nally  took  the  charge  of  the  statistical  inquiry  in  their  respective  counties 
fit>m  a  desire,  as  practical  fanners,  to  promote  any  useful  public  measure 
associated  with  agriculture,  more  particularly  when  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  who  so  largely  enjoys  their  confidence  and  respect. 

''  2nd*  That  the  meeting  having  bad  under  consideration  memorandum 
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and  correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  requirements  of  Government  are  inconsistent  with 
the  voluntarj  and  ahnost  gratuitous  character  of  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  rendered  by  enumerators  and  members  of  committee,  and  such 
as  to  necessitate  the  discontinuance  of  their  service. 

"  3nL  That  the  meeting  approve  of  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Hall 
Maxwell,  and  especially  of  ms  refusal  to  be  instrumental  in  giving  effect  to 
changes,  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  the  statistical  staff  could 
not  submit.*^ 

.  In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the  connection  was  dissolved  between 
the  Highland  Society  and  the  Statistical  Inquiry. 


BLEACmNG  AND  DTEING  WORKS. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Cireumetancea 
connected  with  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Bleaching 
and  Dyeing  Estahlishments  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  to 
consider  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  extend  to  those  Esta- 
blishments Provisions  regulating  such  Employment,     (270.) 

The  committee  was  nominated  on  the  16th  Februaiy,  1858,  to  consist  of 
the  following  members: — ^Mr.  Butt,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Crook, 
Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Dalclish,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cheetham,  Lord  Naas,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Packe, 
Mr.  Davison,  and  Colonel  Forde. 

This  committee  was  first  appointed  in  1857,  when  they  reported  the 
evidence,  and  recommended  the  reappointment  of  the  committee.  (See 
Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  193,  Series  A,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.)  Li  1858  they  examined 
other  witnesses,  viz.:  Mr.  Daniel  Forbes,  a  calenderer,  finisher,  and 
packer ;  Mr.  Duncan  Fear^s  Forbes,  a  millwright ;  Mr.  Henry  Wilkie, 
a  beetler;  Mr.  John  Wanng,  and  Mr.  James  AspinaU  Turner,  M.P. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  chairman,  proposed 
the  following  drafl  of  a  report : — 

^*  The  committee,  having  considered  carefully  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  are  of  opinion  that  in  certain  branches  oi  the  bleaching  and  dyeing 
business  carried  on  in  Endand  and  in  Scotland,  the  hours  of  daily  work 
for  young  persons  and  fem^es  are  excessive ;  and  that  such  excessive  hours 
of  work  fi^uently  cause  great  bodily  suffering  to  the  people  referred  to, 
and  deprive  them  of  opportunities  for  mental  cmture  and  moral  instruction. 

*^  And  they  are  ftirther  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable,  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  working  people,  and  many  of  the  masters,  that  the  hours 
of  work  for  young  persons  and  females  should  be  reduced  in  number ;  and 
tiiat,  although  improvement  in  this  respect  has  taken  place  partially  of  late 
by  voluntary  arrangement  between  masters  and  workpeople,  that  improve- 
ment (as  experience  shows)  is  not  likely  to  be  either  general  or  lasting 
unless  secured  by  legislative  enactment" 

Another  draft  report  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Eirk, 
and  upon  both  reports  having  been  put  to  votes,  five  were  for  the  Chairman's, 
and  seven  for  Messrs.  Turner  and  jBork's.  The  latter  was  then  discussed 
clause  by  clause,  and  the  committee  reported  as  follows : — 

<^  The  conunittee,  afler  fully  weighing  the  evidence  laid  before  them, 
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ooncur  in  thinking  tiiat  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  employment 
of  women  and  cmldren  in  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments  are  deserv- 
ing of  consideration^  and  that  the  grievances  afieged  are  in  part  susceptible 
of  remedy. 

"  The  committee,  however,  are  of  ojpinion  that  the  labour  of  women  and 
children  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  finishmg,  making  up  and  packing  work, 
should  not  be  restricted  by  le^slative  enactment,  tor  the  following  reasons : 

'^  1.  That  great  dissimilarity  exists  between  the  case  of  factories  and 
bleachworks.  The  spinner  dealing  with  his  own  material  has  means  of 
ensuring  regular  employment,  which  the  bleacher,  receiving  only  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  does  not  possess  in  the  same  degree. 

**  2.  That  the  operatives  are  not  employed  in  bleachworks  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  they  are  on  tiie .  premises,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in 
factories;  periods  of  interruption  being  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  the 
employment 

*^  3.  That  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  women  and  children  in  bleach- 
works is,  with  some  exceptions,  healthy,  light,  and  cleanly,  and  is  preferred 
by  them  to  that  in  factories,  though  the  latter  is  restricted  by  law. 

'^4.  That  although  objections  arise  to  calendering,  making  up,  and 
packing  departments,  and  to  the  high  temperature  in  the  stoves  and  finish"^ 
ing  department,  where  women  and  young  persons  and  children  are  princi- 
,p{dly  employed  in  connection  with  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  yet  as 
finishing,  ciJendering,  making  up,  and  packmg  are  frequently  carried  on 
in  warehouses,  any  restrictions  placed  on  the  former  should,  in  fairness,  be 
applied  to  the  latter,  a  measure  which  the  committee  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend. 

'*  5.  That  linen  bleaching,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  the  east  of  Scotland,  is  a  very  healthy  occupation,  conducted 
very  much  in  the  open  air,  find  materially  influenced  by  the  seasons ;  that 
consequently,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  operatives  occasionally 
work  extra  hours ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ttie  time  of  frost,  mid- 
winter, and  when  water  is  scarce,  they  often  do  not  work  ten  hours  a  day; 
but  as,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  working  people,  and  many  of 
the  masters,  the  hours  of  work  for  young  persons,  females,  and  children 
have  been  of  late  reduced,  in  many  instances  by  voluntary  arrangement, 
the  committee  earnestly  recommend  the  bleachers  and  dyers  of  the  U nited 
Kingdom  to  consider  whether  such  arrangements  might  not  be  more 
generally  adopted,  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned,  in  the  various 
processes  of  their  business." 


COINAGE. 

Accounts  of  all  Gold,  Silver ,  and  Copper  Moneys  of  the  Realm  coined  cU  the 
Mint,  for  each  year,  from  the  Ist  January,  1848,  to  the  3\st  December, 
1857.     (Mr.  Wilson.)    23rd  March,  1858.    (150.) 

The  gold  coinage  from  1848  to  1857,  inclusive,  consisted  of: 
12,689,359-632  oz.  —.49,409,194  sovereigns  ;  and  1,497,397*741  oz.  — 
11,660,980  half-sovereigns;  value,  5,830,4922.  Total  value,  55,239,6862. 
In  1857  there  were  coined  4,495,7482.  in  sovereigns,  and  364,1 12L  in  half- 
sovereigns. 
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The  flilvar  coinace  from  1848  to  1867,  induBive,  consisted  of:  crowns, 
424-000 oz. — 466  pieces,  116^  I2s.  value;  half-crowns,  380,839-000 oz.— 
837,845  pieces,  104,73R  value;  florins,  3,856,062-850  ob.— 10,604,172 
pieces,  l,060,417t  value;  shillings,  2,765,176-050 oz.— 15,208,466  pieces, 
760,423t  value;  sixpences,  1,338,005*900 oz*— 14,718,063  pieces,  367,952t 
value;  groats,  216,232-450 oz. — 3,567,834  pieces,  59,464^  value;  four- 
pences,  2,520-000  oz. — 41,580  pieces, 693Z.  value;  threepences, 284,333-700 
oz.— 6,255,341  pieces,  78,1922.  value;  twopences,  9,360-000 oz.— 348,880 
pieces,  2,754^  value;  pennies,  1,188-000  oz.— 78,408  pieces,  326/L  14^. 
vdue.  Total  value  of  silver  coined,  2,434,8892.  Real  cost  or  value  of 
metal,  2,397,9582.  14^.  5d.  In  1857  ihere  were  coined:  1,671,126  florins, 
2,562,120  shillmgs,  2,233,440  sixpences,  4,158  fourpences,  1,762,728 
threepences,  4,752  twopences,  and  2,920  pennies. 

The  copper  coinage  from  1848  to  1857,  inclusive,  consisted  of:  pence, 
296 tons  11  cwts.— 15,942,528  pieces,  66,4272.  value;  halfpence,  238  tons 
15  cwts.— 25,668,381  pieces,  53,4762.  value ;  farthings,  88  tons— 18,943,956 
pieces,  19,7332.  value;  half-flirthings,  8  tons  4  cwts. — 3,535,776  pieces, 
1^8421  value.  Total  value  of  copper  coined,  141,4782.  The  purchase  value 
of  copper  was  73,5032.  In  1857  there  were  coined:  752,640  pence, 
1,182,720  halfpence,  and  1,075,200  farthings. 

From  1848  to  1857  there  were  purchased  of  worn  silver  for  re-coinage 
2,438,192-465  oz. — 755,8182.  value.  The  mint  value,  at  6b.  Qd.  per  os., 
was  670,4032. ;  and  the  loss  hy  re-coinage,  85,2 15/L 


PAFEB. 

Returns  of  ihe  Amount  of  Duty  charged  on  Paper  in  England^  Wales,  Scot" 
landy  and  Inland  in  each  period  of  Sim  Weeks  from  \5ih  February,  1856, 
to  \bth  February,  1858,  and  of  the  gross  and  net  Amounts  received  in  each 
similar  period  from  Z\st  March,  1856,  to  Zlst  March,  1858.  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn.)    2nd  August,  1868.     (507.) 

The  total  amount  of  duty  charged  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
ended  15th  February,  1857,  was  1,244,6522.,  and  in  the  year  ended  15th 
February,  1858,  1,244,1362.  The  net  amount  of  duty  received  in  the  year 
ended  15th  February,  1857,  was  1,125,5492.,  and  15th  February,  1858, 
1,119,4332.  The  net  amount  of  duty  received  in  the  year  ended  15th 
February,  1858,  was— England  and  Wales,  814,5612.;  Scotland,  252,9602. ; 
Ireland,  51,9122.  The  cause  of  the  diflerence  between  the  gross  and  net 
receipt  in  the  year  ended  15th  February,  1858,  wAs — drawback  on  paper 
exported,  104,5172. ;  allowance  on  paper  used  in  printing  Bibles,  8,9812. ;  in 
prmting  prayer-books,  2,0082.;  in  printiiLg  Confession  of  Faith,  192.;  in 
printing  docks  in  Greek,  Latin,  &c,  89^;  by  hotpressers,  2,2992.;  by 
Jacquard  looms,  6,3982. ;  allowances  for  overcharges  and  damaged  goods, 
2052. ;  allowances  for  waste  in  envelope  cuttmg,  7732. :  total,  125,289^ 
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TONNAGE  AND  PILOTS  (LONDON). 

Returns  of  the  total  amount  of  Tonnage  entering  into  and  departing  from  the 

Port  of  London  in  the  years  1750,  1800,  and  1857 ;  and  of  the  number  of 

Pilots  authorized  to  act  in  and  for  the  Port  of  London  in  the  years  1750, 

1800, 1808,  a»id  1857.  (Mr.  James  Wliite.)  18th  February,  1859.  (130.) 

In  the  year  1750  the  tonnage  entered  into  the  port  of  London  cannot 

be  ascertamed.     The  tonnage  cleared  was  179,860  tons.     In   1800  the 

tonnage  entered  was  796,632  tons ;  and  cleared,  729,554  tons.     In  1857 

the  tonnage  entered  was  2,834,107  tons;   and  cleared,   2,143,884  tons. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  pilots  authorized  to  act  in  and  for 

the  port  of  London  in  1750  and  in  1800.     In  1808  the  number  was  554; 

and  in  1857,  377. 


POST  OFFICB. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Postmaster- General  and  Post  Office. 

Last  year  (1858)  the  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
increased  by  134,  making  the  whole  present  number  11,235,  of  which 
806  are  head  post  offices  and  10,429  sub  post  offices.  Receiving  offices, 
money-order  offices,  and  road  letter-boxes  have  also  been  considerably 
increased. 

The  distance  over  which  mails  are  now  conveyed  within  the  United 
Kingdom  is  about  133,000  miles  per  day,  viz.  32,463  by  railway;  31,949 
by  coaches,  omnibuses,  mail  cart,  &c. ;  65,7 12  on  foot ;  and  2,669  by  packets 
and  boats.  The  average  charge  per  mile  by  railway  was  8  Jd. ;  by  coaches, 
2id. ;  on  foot,  l^d. ;  and  by  boats,  did.  The  number  of  letters  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  durmg  1858  was  523,000,000,  viz.  428,000,000  in 
England,  44,000,000  in  Ireland,  and  51,000,000  in  Scotland.  The  propor- 
tion of  letters  to  population  was  22  to  each  person  in  England,  7  to  each 
person  in  Ireland,  and  16  to  each  person  in  Scotland.  In  Glasgow  the 
proportion  was  as  high  as  24  letters  to  each  person,  in  Liverpool  26,  in 
Birmingham  28,  in  Manchester  30,  in  Dublin  33,  in  Edinburgh  34,  and  in 
London  46.  During  the  year  there  was  an  increase  of  4,250,000  letters 
in  England  and  of  3,250,000  in  Ireland,  but  a  decrease  of  1,500,000  in 
Scotland.  The  average  annual  increase  since  1854  has  been  5,000,000. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  letters  last  year,  nearly  a  quarter  were  delivered 
in  London  and  the  suburban  district ;  and,  counting  those  also  which  were 
despatched,  nearly  one-half  passed  through  the  London  office.  The  colonial 
and  foreign  letters  form  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole  number  delivered. 
The  nunXer  of  registered  letters  last  year  was  nearly  1,300,000,  or  1  regis- 
tered letter  to  about  400  ordinary  letters. 

The  number  of  newspapers  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year 
was  about  71,000,000.  A  great  proportion  of  the  correspondence  with 
foreign  countries  consists  of  newspapers.  The  number  of  letters  returned 
to  the  writers  last  year,  owing  to  the  failure  in  the  attempts  to  deliver 
them,  was  about  1,700,000,  being  the  same  within  8,000  as  in  the  previous 
year.  This  is  equal  to  1  in  300  of  the  whole  number.  Owing  to  the 
same  cause,  about  570,000  newspapers  -also  were  undelivered,  bSng  1  in 
124  of  the  whole  number.     There  were  about  7,250,000  of  book  packets 
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last  year,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  one-fifth  on  the  previous  year. 
The  average  postage  of  an  ordinary  inland  letter  continued  to  be  about 
l^d.,  and  the  average  postage  of  a  book  packet  about  2^.  Excluding 
official  packets,  the  average  weight  of  an  inland  letter  continued  to  be 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  that  of  a  colonial  letter  rather 
more  than  one-third  of  an  ounce;  and  that  of  a  foreign  letter  about  a 
quarter  of  an  oimce.  The  average  weight  of  an  inland  newspaper  passing 
through  the  post-office  is  about  two  ounces  and  a  half;  that  oi  a  coloniiJ 
newspaper,  nearly  two  ounces ;  that  of  a  foreign  newspaper,  rather  more 
than  an  ounce ;  and  the  average  weight  of  a  book  packet  continues  to  be 
about  five  ounces  and  a  half.  More  than  97  per  cent  of  the  inland  letters 
are  now  enclosed  in  envelopes,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  letters  from  abroad. 

During  the  last  year,  127  new  money-order  offices  were  opened,  making 
the  whole  number  2,360,  exclusive  of  two  colonial  money-order  offices  in 
connection  with  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  year  there  were  issued 
6,689,396  money  orders,  for  a  total  amount  of  12,662,105^  The  commis- 
sion amounted  to  111,5912.,  and  the  profit,  after  deducting  expenses, 
25,936Z.  In  England  there  were  issued  1  money  order  for  every  3  persons ; 
in  Scotland  1  for  every  13  persons ;  and  in  Scotland  1  for  every  6  persons. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  post  office  in  1858  was — England,  2,475,961iL; 
Ireland,  226,4582. ;  Scotland,  273,520^ :  total,  2,975,939/L ;  commission  on 
money  orders,  111,5962.:  total,  3,087,5352.  The  expenditure  consisted  of 
983,8002.  salaries,  pensions,  &c.;  78,4332.  building,  repairs,  &c. ;  715,2832. 
conveyance  of  mails;  23,8522.  manufacture  of  postage-stamps;  124,6472. 
miscellaneous,  including  the  conveyance  of  mails  in  colonies,  &c. :  total, 
1,926,0462.  The  net  revenue  was  1,330,3852,  At  the  end  of  1858  the 
staff  of  officers  was  24,186  officers  in  the  British  Isles,  125  officers  in  the 
colonies,  and  61  in  foreign  countries :  total,  24,372. 


PUBLIC  ROADS  (SCOTLAND). 


Rqport  of  the  Commissimera  far  inquiring  into  Matters  relating  to  PuhUe 

Roads  in  Scotland. 

The  Commission  was  issued  on  the  16th  December,  1858,  to  William 
Smythe,  of  Methwen,  Sir  John  McNeill,  Sir  James  Ferguson,  of  Eilkerran, 
Sir  Andrew  Orr,  and  Duncan  McLaren,  to  inquire  and  report — 1st:  How 
far  it  may  be  desirable  and  practicable  to  institute  an  equitable  system  of 
assessment,  in  lieu  of  the  present  mode  of  maintaining  the  public  roads  in 
Scotland  by  tolls  and  statute  labour,  or  whether  any  other  change  might  be 
beneficially  introduced  in  the  said  mode,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, would  be  calculated  to  secure  a  more  economical  and  equitable 
system  than  that  which  at  present  prevails.  2nd:  To  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  existing  management  of  such  public  roads,  and  whether 
any  changes  might  be  introduced  into  the  management  by  the  consolidation 
of  trusts  or  otherwise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Commissioners, 
would  be  calculated  to  secure  a  more  economical  and  efficient  system. 

The  Commissioners  examined  numerous  witnesses  in  every  county,  and 
reported  as  follows : — 

The  public  roads  in  Scotland  may  be  divided  generally  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  (Ist),  Statute-Labour  Boads,  called  also  Commutation  or  Parish  Hoods; 
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(2nd)»  Ikimpihe  Roods;  and  (3rd)^  Fublic  Roads,  which  do  not  M  under 
either  of  these  heads. 

I.  StattUe-Labour  Rocuk. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  no  general  legis- 
lative provision  on  the  subject  of  roads  in  Scotland,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Act  1617,  cap.  8,  gave  power  to  justices 
of  the  peace  to  mend  highways  and  passages  to  or  from  any  market  town  or 
seaport,  and  to  punish  those  who  injure  such,  and  declared  that  the  breadth 
of  highways  to  market  towns  should  be  20  feet  at  the  least,  and  that  those 
of  larger  breadth  should  remain  unaltered,  and  be  maintained  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  all  other  ways  from  any  town  to  the  parish 
church,  with  power  to  report  to  the  council  where  new  roads  are  required, 
and  also  to  punish  such  as  refuse  to  mend  highways  and  passages.  This 
Act  was  renewed  in  the  same  terms  by  the  Act  1661,  cap.  38,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  existing  provision  for  the  cotistruction  or  maintenance 
of  public  roads  till  the  year  1669,  when  a  statute  was  passed  (1669,  cap.  16), 
which  for  the  first  time  introduced  the  system  of  personal  service  or  labour 
on  the  roads,  which  was  termed  Statute  Labour.  This  statute  is  still  a  sub- 
sisting Act,  although  it  has  now  been  superseded  by  local  Acts  in  all  the 
counties,  except  those  of  Bute  and  Zetland,  where  the  rude  and  inefficient 
system  it  introduced  is  still  in  operation.  It  is  important  to  observe  that, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  appear  to  be  no  obligations  connected  with  . 
the  construction  or  maintenance  of  roads,  other  than  those  imposed  by 
statute.  In  this  respect  Scotland  differs  entirely  from  England  and  Ireland. 
If,  in  either  of  these  countries,  the  statutory  obligations  were  to  cease,  there 
would  still  exist,  under  the  common  law,  powers  sufficient  for  raising  funds 
for  repair  of  roads,  and  for  compelling  the  parishes  or  baronies  in  which 
they  are  situated  to  mfuntain  them.  In  England  the  obligation  rests  with 
theparishes,  whilst  in  Ireland  it  devolves  on  the  baronies. 

Tne  Commissioners  appointed  in  1840  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  roads  in 
England  and  Wales,  state,  in  their  report,  that  **  no  principle  of  common 
law  is  more  clearlv  recognized  than  that  which  attaches  to  parishes  the 
liability  to  repair  all  highwavs  within  their  respective  boundaries."  They 
also  mention  a  case  in  which  ^^  it  was  said  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  Turnpike  Acts  is  to 
relieve  parishes  and  townships  from  the  burden  of  repairing  highways; 
their  object  is  to  improve  the  roads  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  public,  by 
imposing  a  pecuniary  tax  m  addition  to  the  means  already  provided  by  law 
for  that  purpose.  And  where  a  highway  has  been  converted  into  a  turnpike 
road,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  trustees,  with  power  to  collect 
tolls  to  be  applied  to  the  repairs — ^if  the  way  be  out  of  repair,  the  pariah  {or 
township  as  the  case  may  be)  are  the  only  parties  who  are  liable  to  be  indicted, 
and  must  seek  their  remedy  against  the  trustees." 

Such  a  state  of  the  law  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  what  obtains  in  Scot- 
land, where,  apart  from  statutory  obligations,  there  exists  no  common-law 
liability  to  fix  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  on  any  party ;  and  hence  it 
arises  that  we  find  frequent  instances  of  roads  which  are  undeniably  public 
highways,  but  which  no  one  is  bound  to  repair.  They  are  not  turnpike 
roads,  never  having  been  included  in  any  Turnpike  Act,  neither  are  they 
statute-labour  roads,  inasmuch  as,  to  entitle  them  to  be  so  regarded,  they 
must  have  been  specially  assumed  as  such,  and  included  in  the  lists  of  statute- 
labour  roads.  Even  under  the  statutes,  the  adoption  of  any  road  as  a 
statute-laboiur  road>  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees ;  nor  does  there 
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appear  to  be  any  power  to  enforce  such  a  step  by  a  court  of  law.  Subse- 
quently to  1669,  various  statutes  were  passed,  modifying  and  defining  more 
specifically  the  system  of  statate  labour,  but  no  material  alteration ;  applica- 
ble to  the  country  generally,  was  introduced  until  the  passing  of  the  General 
Statute  Labour  Act  in  1845  (8  and  9  Vict,  cap.  41),  although  for  almost 
every  county  special  local  Acts  had  been  previously  obtained,  regulating 
the  management  and  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  statute-labour  roads. 
The  general  Act  of  1845  contains  provisions  which  are  directed  to  be  held 
as  incorporated  in  all  the  local  Acts. 

These  local  or  county  Acts  differ  very  much  in  their  character.  They 
regulate,  in  the  respective  counties  to  which  they  apply,  the  system  of 
statute  labour,  and  their  operation  is  not  confined  to  rural  or  landward  dis- 
tricts only,  but  extends  also  to  streets  and  roads  in  towns.  Many  of  the 
towns,  however,  have  now  procured  special  local  Acts,  under  which  their 
streets  are  maintained;  but,  unless  where  thus  specially  provided  for^  the 
repair  of  streets  and  roads  in  towns  may  legitimately  be  defrayed  from  the 
statute-labour  assessment,  in  payment  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  liable, 
al though  generally  at  different  rates  from  those  leviable  in  rural  districts. 
By  means  of  these  various  county  Acts,  passed  at  different  dates  through  a 
long  series  of  vears,  the  system  of  personal  service,  which  in  its  nature  was 
oppressive,  and  fell  most  heavily  on  the  labouring  classes,  was  gradually 
superseded  by  a  system  of  "  commutation^  under  which  persond  service 
was  commuted  for  an  annual  payment  in  money,  to  be  expended  on  the 
roads.  The  Act  of  1845  carried  out  this  principle  more  fully,  and  made  it 
permissive  in  all  cases  for  the  general  body  of  trustees  in  any  county  to 
abolish  the  system  of  personal  services,  and  the  poll  tax  levied  as  the  con- 
version of  these  services.  At  the  same  time,  relief  from  payment  of  con- 
version or  commutation  money  was  given  by  the  Act  to  owners  or  occupiers 
of  premises  under  21,  of  yearly  value,  and  authority  was  given  to  the 
trustees  to  exempt  all  under  5L,  provision  being  made  for  supplying  the  loss 
of  revenue  thus  occasioned  by  an  additional  assessment  on  tne  other  rate- 
payers. Difficulties,  however,  are  stated  to  have  arisen  in  interpreting  the 
Act,  which  have  prevented  it  from  being  put  into  operation  in  some  cases, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  roads  in  tne  counties  of  Bute  and  Zetland 
are  still  maintained  by  a  system  of  personal  service. 

II.  Turnpike  Roads, — From  the  rapid  improvement  and  general  progress 
of  the  country,  which  commenced  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
system  of  maintaining  the  roads  wholly  by  statute  labour  was  soon  found  to 
be  inapplicable  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  kingdom.  The  formation 
of  new  lines  of  road,  constructed  on  improved  principles,  and  on  a  scale 
not  hitherto  attempted,  was  found  to  be  indispensable ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  obtain  authority  from  Parliament  for  borrowing  the  large  sums 
required  for  their  construction,  from  such  parties  as  might  be  willing  to 
make  these  advances  on  the  security  of  the  rates  of  toll,  which  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  authorized  to  be  levied  from  travellers  and  others  who 
used  the  roads.  In  a  few  instances  aid  was  obtained  from  Government,  but 
in  general  these  advances  were  made  by  the  neighbouring  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  were  materially  interested  in  promoting  a  system  of  improved 
communication  through  the  districts  in  which  their  estates  were  situated ; 
and,  whilst  in  some  cases,  such  loans  were  made  in  the  expectation  that  the 
investment  would  prove  a  safe,  if  not  a  profitable,  one,  in  others  they  were 
entered  into  either  from  motives  of  public  spirit,  or  solely  from  the  anticipated 
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benefit  which  might  prospectively  accrue  to  the  lenders^  in  an  indirect  form, 
from  the  enhanced  value  of  their  estates.  The  same  motives  induced  many 
who  did  not  actually  advance  funds  to  become  personally  bound  as  additional 
and  collateral  securities  for  repajrment  of  the  money  borrowed,  and,  in 
process  of  time,  these  parties  have,  in  very  many  cases,  been  called  upon 
to  pay  up  and  take  upon  themselves  the  debts  for  which  they  were  so 
bound. 

The  Act  1669,  cap.  16,  gave  power,  as  alreadv  noticed,  for  the  levying 
of  customs  at  bridges,  causeways,  or  ferries ;  and  an  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  30th  June,  1703,  gave  power  to  take  tolls  on  the  bridge  at 
Clydsholm,  near  Lanark,  but  the  earliest  Scotch  Turnpike  Road  Act  appears 
to  have  been  passed  in  1713  (12th  Anne),  and  is  entituled  '^  An  Act  for 
upholding  and  repairing  the  Bridges  and  Highways  in  the  county  of  Edin- 
bu^h."^ 

This  Act  was  afterwards  continued  (in  1760)  by  the  24  Geoi^  II.  cap.  35 ; 
and  other  similar  Acts  began  to  be  passed  about  this  time.  U  was  chiefly, 
however,  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century,  from  1770  to  180O, 
that  the  turnpike  system  may  be  said  to  have  come  fully  into  operation. 
During  this  period.  Acts  were  passed  in  rapid  succession  for  all  the 
principal  roads  and  bridges  in  the  kingdom.  In  general  these  Acts  are 
applicable,  not  to  the  whole  roads  in  a  county,  but  only  to  particular  lines 
of  road,  often  of  very  limited  extent,  and  sometimes  even  to  separate 
portions  of  the  same  line  of  road  situated  in  adjoining  districts.  Tlie 
evil  of  this  multiplicity  of  separate  Acts  was  further  aggravated  by  their 
endurance  being  limited  to  a  period  extending  general^  from  twenty  to 
thirty-one  years,  which  necessarily  gave  rise  to  constant  renewals,  and 
increased  the  amount  and  expense  of  road  legislation  to  a  vast  extent 
Between  1760  and  1844,  upwards  of  360  Road  and  Bridge  Acts  appear  to 
have  been  passed ;  and,  since  the  latter  date,  the  same  system  of  special 
renewals  has  been  in  operation,  except  in  cases  where  trustees  have  allowed 
their  powers  to  rest  upon  the  Sessional  Turnpike  Continuance  Acts  passed 
by  Parliament 

Without  entering  further  into  the  general  character  of  Scotch  Turnpike 
Acts,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  one  feature  in  which  they  differ 
materially  from  similar  Acts  in  England.  Under  the  English  Acts,  the  toll 
revenues  are  applicable  primarily  to  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt 
affecting  the  roads,  there  being  other  sources  from  which  funds  may  be 
legally  derived  for  upholding  the  roads ;  whereas  in  Scotland,  where  such 
other  sources  do  not  exist,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  the  repair  of 
the  road  forms  the  first  and  preferable  burden  under  the  trust,  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  debt  being  contingent  on  the  surplus  available  for  that 
purpose  after  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  has  been  provided  for.  This 
important  distinction  appears  evidently  to  arise  from  the  difference  already 
pomted  out  between  the  obligations  existing  at  common  law  in  the  two 
countries. 

III.  Roads  neither  Turnpike  nor  Statute  Labour. — (1.)  Under  this  head 
may  be  first  noticed  a  class  of  roads  nearly  allied  to  turnpikes,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  supported  by  tolls,  viz.,  the  Military  and 
Parliamentary  Roads.  These  roads  are  situated  in  ten  different  counties, 
and  are  almost  entirely  in  the  Highlands ;  the  Military  Roads  having  been 
originally  formed  by  Government  after  the  rebellion  of  1745-46,  when 
General  Wade  was  employed  in  establishing  military  commimication  through- 
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out  the  disturbed  districts.  These  roads  are  still  maintauied  to  an  extent  of 
above  250  miles.  The  Parliameniary  Road$  were  constructed  under  the  Act 
43  George  III.  cap.  80  (1803),  one-half  the  cost  being  provided  by  Parliar 
ment,  and  the  remainder  defrayed  by  the  districts  or  counties  interested. 
Their  extent  is  about  940  miles.  A  succession  of  subsequent  Acts  provided 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  roads  thus  made,  as  well  militaiy 
as  parliamentary,  three-fourths  of  the  annual  amount  required  for  each 
coimty  being  provided  bv  the  counties  themselves^  and  the  remaining 
one-fourth  being  defrayed  out  of  an  annual  grant  of  5,0002.  made  by 
Parliament  Power  was  afterwards  given  to  the  counties  included  under 
the  above  Acts,  to  levy  tolls  on  the  roads  in  aid  of  their  assessments 
(4  George  IV.  cap.  56);  and  where  this  power  has  been  exercised,  the 
roads  are  now  maintained  from  three  distinct  sources,  viz.,  the  parliamentary 
grant,  the  tolls  levied  on  the  roads,  and  the  assessment  on  the  counties. 

(2.)  The  next  class  of  roads  to  be  noticed  under  this  head,  are  those 
which  are  maintained  exclusively  bv  assessment  under  special  statutes^  but 
the  manajzement  of  which  is  entirely  under  local  controL  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  turther  upon  these  at  present,  as  they  will  be  more  fully  explained 
in  relation  to  the  counties  of  Argyll  and  Orkney,  where  the  system  is  in 
operation. 

(3.)  The  third  and  only  remaining  class  of  roads  are  those  already 
adverted  to,  which,  although  in  all  respects  public  road,  have  no  claim 
to  be  maintained  out  of  any  public  funa,  and  which  no  party  is  bound  to 
repair.  But  this  class  of  roads  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  notice 
incidentally. 

Bridge  Money. — ^By  the  Act  of  1669,  already  referred  to,  as  having 
instituted  the  system  of  personal  service  or  statute  labour  for  maintenance 
of  roads,  the  justices  were  directed  to  tax  or  "  stent  the  heritors  df  the 
shire,  comprehending  the  heritors  of  the  Burgh  lands,  not  exceeding  10«. 
Scots  upon  each  100^  of  valued  rent"  This  enactment  has  in  most  of  the 
counties  served  as  the  basis  for  a  separate  assessment,  exclusively  devoted 
to  bridges  on  statute-labour  roads,  the  rate  of  assessment  being  generally 
increased  under  the  several  local  Acts  applicable  to  the  different  counties. 
Bridge  monev  is  levied  wholly  on  propnetors  according  to  the  old  Scots 
valuation,  and  differs  from  the  statuterlabour  assessment  in  being  leviable 
at  a  uniform  rate  over  a  whole  county,  instead  of  varying  in  the  different 
districts  or  parishes.  The  fimd,  where  it  is  levied,  is  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  road  money,  both  in  collection  and  management  It  is  usually 
collected  along  with  the  other  county  rates,  and  in  general  the  allocation 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  it  is  regulated  by  the  general  meetings  of  the 
counties :  but  the  amount  is  seldom  lar^e,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applicable  is  so  intimatel^r  connected  wiu  the  general  maintenance  of  the 
roads,  that  in  many  coimties  the  separate  levy  has  fallen  into  desuetude  and 
is  generally  considered  as  unnecessary. 

The  length  of  the  several  roads  in  Scotland  and  the  amount  of  the  debts 
affecting  them  are  as  follow : — 


Ammal  Cost  of 

MUes. 

Turnpike  roftds  and  bridges  In  Scotland 

Statute  labour  or  aateitment  roada        

Military  and  parUamentarj  roads  

County  bridge  money  and  Inyemess  bridge 

21,31S        ...      £252,283    3    4 
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It  is  necessary  to  explain^  with  reference  to  this  statement,  that^  in 
framing  it,  the  expenses  of  building  and  keeping  up  toll  houses  and  gates, 
and  omer  charges  pecaliar  to  the  toll  system,  have  been  left  out  of  view, 
the  object  being  to  bring  out  as  nearly  as  possible  the  nett  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  management,  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue 
is  raised. 

It  is  also  proper  to  remark,  that  the  sum  at  present  expended  on  statute- 
labour  roads  in  many  counties  is  represented  as  being  less  than  would  be 
required  for  their  maintenance  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  and  that  some 
addition  ought  on  this  account  to  be  made  to  the  gross  amount  above  stated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mileage  of  statute-labour  roads  may  perhaps  be 
reduced,  as  there  are  in  some  counties  roads  classed  as  statute-laoour  roads, 
which  are  not  of  public  utility,  and  might  more  properlv  be  considered  as 
private  roads,  to  be  supported  from  private  resources,  rather  than  from  any 
public  or  common  funo. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  ftimish  any  reliable  statement  of  the  actual  amount 
of  the  existing  debt. 

The  gross  amount  of  turnpike  debt,  stated  in  evidence,  may  be  divided 
into  three  portions,  viz.  :-^ 

1.  Debt  which,  in  addition  to  an  assignation  to  the  toll  rents,  is  secured 
by  the  personal  obligation  of  some  of  the  trustees,  223,14221  15$.  9(2. 

2.  Debt  secured  by  assignation  to  the  tolls  only,   1,345,53721  6«.  2(2. 

3.  Interest  unpaid,  stated  as  due  in  the  trust  accounts,  844,5332.  4«.  5cL 
From  this  must  be  deducted  funds  at  credit  of  the  trusts,  90,6412.  14:8, ; 
leaving  as  the  nett  turnpike  debt,  2,322,5712.  12a.  4(2. ;  to  this  must  also  be 
added,  statute-labour  road  debt,  49,1722.  8a.  6d ;  making  the  total  nett  road 
and  bridge  debt,  2,371,7442.  Os.  lOd. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
debt  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  very  doubtful  value,  and  much  of  it  as 
entirely  irrecoverable.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  interest 
unpaid!,  which  has  in  many  cases  been  Kept  up  in  the  Dooks  of  tiie  trusts 
without  any  expectation  of  its  being  realized ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  subscription  debt,  or  money  secured  on 
the  tolls  only,  is  in  a  similar  position. 

We  have  not  deemed  it  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  to  attempt  any 
detailed  valuation  of  the  debts  above  stated.  This  can  be  satis&ctorily 
accomplished  only  by  a  special  and  more  exact  investigation,  after  all 
parties  interested  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heara  in  support  of 
their  several  claims.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  nominal  amount  of  debt 
brought  out  by  the  abstracts  above  auoted,  is  very  much  in  excess  of  what 
can  be  re^Eiided  as  its  true  value.  Many  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  us 
consider  a  large  portion  of  it  as  utterly  worthless,  and  state  that  on 
occasions  when  road  debts  have  been  brought  into  the  market,  they  either 
have  proved  altogether  unsaleable,  or  have  oeen  disposed  of  at  a  price  &r 
below  their  nominal  value.  The  total  amount  actually  paid  as  interest  on 
an  average  of  the  last  two  years,  may  be  roughly  taken  at  about  45,0002,, 
which,  at  4  per  cent,  represents  a  capital  turnpike  debt  of  only  1,125,0002., 
instead  of  the  nominal  debt  of  2,322,5712.  anpearing  in  the  trust  accounts. 
It  is  true  that  other  elements  enter  into  the  question  of  value,  to  which 
effect  cannot  be  given  in  any  such  general  estimate;  for  example,  the 
prospective  revenue  of  a  road  may  be  very  different  from  its  present  or 
recent  revenue.    This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  counties  where  the 
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railways  are  in  the  course  of  rapid  extension;  and  the  result  manifestly 
must  be,  that  the  fixture  expectancies  of  creditors  cannot  be  calculated 
simply  from  the  amount  of  interest  hitherto  received  by  them,  without  also 
taking  into  account  all  the  specid  circumstances  in  each  case,  including  ihe 
probaole  effect,  injurious  or  beneficial,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  opening 
of  railway  lines  in  the  district 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  value  of  the  road  and  bridge  debt  in  Scotland, 
we  consider  its  existence  to  be  an  insuperable  obstade,  not  only  to  the 
introduction  of  any  radical  change,  but  even  to  any  effectual  modification 
or  improvement  of  the  existing  system.  We  are  fully  supported  in  this 
view  by  the  evidence  of  the  most  mtelli^ent  witnesses  whom  we  examined ; 
and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  irrespective  of  any  ulterior  legisla- 
tion, it  has  become  imperatively  necessary  that  provision  should  inune- 
diately  be  made  for  the  extinction  of  the  present  incubus  of  debt 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact^  that  the  creditors  or  holders  of 
these  debts  are  mostly  parties  interested  in  the  roads,  and  having  property 
in  their  vicinity:  these  proprietors,  having  either  advanced  me  money 
themselves,  or  raised  it  from  third  parties  on  their  own  credit,  are  respon- 
sible for  its  repayment  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  such  persons  the 
great  inducement  to  make  these  advances,  or  to  imjdedge  their  credit  for 
moneys  lent,  was  the  anticipated  benefit  to  their  pro^ierties,  frx>m  the 
increased  facility  of  communication ;  and  such  benefit  has  no  doubt  gene- 
rally accrued.  But  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that,  on  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  road,  more  money  was  in  some  cases  expended^  both  on  construction  and 
improvements,  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  public  generally, 
than  would  have  been  necessary  for  ordinary  traffic,  or  required  for  the 
wants  of  the  adjacent  properties.  In  such  cases  the  creditors  assert  a 
special  claim  against  the  public  for  relief  to  a  certain  extent  There  would 
appear,  however,  to  be  great  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  distinction  between 
such  parties  and  the  general  body  of  creditors. 

Another  class  of  creditors  consists  of  railway  companies,  who,  in  order 
to  disarm  opposition  to  the  construction  of  their  lines,  have  taken  a  portion 
of  the  road  debt  upon  themselves,  to  the  relief  of  the  other  creditors.  The 
companies  who  made  such  advances  were  very  generally  allowed  to  rank 
only  as  postponed  creditors  to  the  remaining  ciebt^  or  a  large  proportion  of 
it ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  debts  held  by  the 
railways  are  unproductive,  and  their  prospect  of  ultimate  repayment  very 
remote  and  questionable. 

Road  creditors  in  Scotland  are  in  a  far  worse  position  than  in  England, 
where  they  can  appropriate  the  toll  revenues  primarily  to  payment  of 
interest  on  their  debts,  and  throw  the  burden  of  maintaining  die  roads  on 
the  parishes.  In  Scotland  the  order  of  participation  is  reversed,  the  tc^ 
revenues  being,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  primarily  liable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  roads,  whilst  the  claims  of  creditors  are  postponed,  and  their 
receipt  of  interest  is  contingent  on  the  balance  of  unexpended  revenue 
being  sufficient  fi>r  that  purpose. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  peculiarities  affecting  road  debts,  in  order  to 
point  out  some  of  the  considerations  which  enter  into  the  question  of  their 
value.  The  determination  of  that  value  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in 
dealing  with  the  debt;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  its  just  and 
equitable  determination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  f6Uow  the  course  pursued  in 
the  case  of  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  in  accordance  with  which 
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tbe  road  and  bridge  debts  should  be  valued  by  a  special  Commissioner 
or  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  should  have  full  power 
to  call  for  all  information  bearing  upon  the  inquiry,  and  before  whom  the 
claims  of  all  parties  should  be  fully  heard,  and .  the  value  of  their  debts 
finally  adjudicated  and  fixed.  If  these  precedent^  were  followed,  the  large 
item  of  *^  interest  unpaid "  would  be  either  wholly  excluded,  or  reduced 
to  a  very  small  unount 

When  the  nominal  debt  has  thus  been  reduced  to  its  actual  value,  and 
the  claims  of  the  several  creditors  finally  adjusted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  over  what  areas  the  burden  of  the  debt  should  be  distributed,  and 
on  what  parties  it  should  fall.  We  see  no  other  feasible  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  debt,  than  that  the  whole  road  and  bridge  debts  of  each  county, 
after  being  valued  at  tlieir  real  worth,  should  be  massed  into  one  sum,  and 
the  gross  amount  charged  as  a  burden  upon  the  county.  The  roads  and 
bridges  formed  within  a  county,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, may  fairly  be  deemed  a  benefit  to  the  whole  county,  and  although  par- 
ticular cases  of  hardship  will,  no  doubt,  arise,  the  general  principle  by  wnich 
a  whole  county  is  made  to  pay  for  what  is  a  common  benefit  to  all,  appears 
to  be  the  fairest  to  which  recourse  can  be  had.  In  cases  where  a  line  of 
road  is  situated  in  two  or  more  counties,  we  consider  that  the  debt  should 
be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  mileage  in  each.  The  areas 
on  which  the  debt  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  allocated  being  thus  fixed,  we 
had  to  consider  upon  what  parties  the  burden  should  be  laid,  and  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  imposed  entirely  on  proprietors. 

We  recognize  a  marked  and  material  distinction  between  the  original 
construction  of  a  road  or  bridge  and  its  ordinary  repair.  The  former  must 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  permanent  improvement,  legitimately  charge- 
able against  the  owners  of  property  benefited,  whilst  the  latter  is  of  an 
incidental  and  temporary  character,  having  reference  to  present  use  and 
present  benefit,  and,  as  such,  fisdrly  chargeable  on  all  who  enjoy  such  use 
and  benefit  as  occupants,  whether  tenants  or  owners.  If  this  principle  be 
conceded,  it  is  evident  that  the  debt,  which  has  arisen  fi^m  the  construction 
of  the  roads,  must  also  be  properly  chargeable  upon  proprietors.  We 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  road  and  bridge  debts  of  every  kind 
(when  valued  asndready  proposed)  should  be  held  as  a  burden  on  owners 
of  all  lands  and  heritages  contained  in  the  Valuation  Roll ;  and,  although 
claims  to  exemption  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  railwavs  and  canals,  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  included  along  with  other  descrip- 
tions of  property. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that  a  proprietor  who  is  principally  interested 
in  a  prosperous  line  of  road,  on  which  the  debt  has  been  already  either 
wholly  or  partially  extinguished  by  the  surplus  funds  arising  firom  the  toll 
revenues,  may  object  to  his  being  called  upon  to  contribute  to  pay  off  the 
debt  on  other  roads  within  the  county ;  but  it  may  be  urged  in  reply,  that 
he  has  not,  in  his  character  of  proprietor,  contributed  a  single  farthing 
towards  the  cost  of  making  his  own  roads — the  whole  of  which  cost  has 
been  defrayed  by  the  traffic  on  the  road ;  that  if,  as  was  the  case  with  pro- 
prietors in  the  Highland  counties,  he  had  been  assessed  under  a  general  rate 
for  the  construction  of  roads  in  the  county,  he  could  not  have  escaped 
paying  his  proportion  of  such  assessment;  that  it  was  from  the  mere 
accident  of  his  position  that  his  line  of  road  happened  to  form  a  main 
channel  of  communication,  whereby  its  finances  became  so  flourishing ;  and 
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that  in  fairness  and  equity  these  chance  benefits  should  not  be  reaped 
exclusively  by  him,  but  be  imparted  to  other  proprietors,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  general  burden.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  hard  upon  owners  of  lands 
recently  purchased,  tliat  they  should  now  be  called  on  to  pay  any  portion 
of  the  expense  of  constructing  roads,  after  having  already  paid  a  large  price 
for  their  property,  the  value  of  which  had  been  enhanced  by  those  very 
roads  for  which  they  are  now  required  to  contribute ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  such  persons  will  only  be  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  debt  at 
its  actual  value,  and  to  that  extent  their  estates  are  now  liable — inasmuch 
as  they  are  subject  to  tolls,  which  form  the  only  resource  from  which  at 
present  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  paid.  In  thus  apportioning  the  repayment 
of  what  has  been  the  means  of  procuring  a  great  public  benefit,  it  would 
farther  seem  to  be  proper  that,  where  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs 
contain  portions  of  turnpike  roads,  on  which  debt  exists,  within  their 
parliamentary  boundaries,  a  share  of  the  debt  of  these  roads  should  be 
allocated  upon  the  several  burghs,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  such  roads 
within  their  respective  limits,  and  should  form  a  burden  on  owners  within 
burgh,  in  the  same  way  as  the  principal  county  road  debt  is  laid  on  pro- 
prietors in  the  landward  district.  Special  provision  would  also  require  to 
be  made,  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road,  and  the  Comhill 
district  of  the  Greenlaw  turnpike,  portions  of  which  extend  into  England. 
On  the  same  principle,  whicn  has  already  been  laid  down  in  regard  to 
adjacent  counties,  it  would  be  proper  that  a  proportion  of  the  debt  of  these 
roads  (if  any),  corresponding  with  the  mileage  in  England,  should  be 
provided  for  m  that  country. 

In  some  counties,  the  debt  is  already  either  wholly  extinguished,  or  the 
amount  is  very  trifling.  In  the  Highland  counties,  the  sums  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  roads  have  been  already  raised  by  means  of  an  assess- 
ment on  the  proprietors.  In  Selkirkshire,  the  proprietors  assessed  them- 
selves to  pay  off  the  larger  portion  of  the  debt,  previous  to  obtaining  their 
present  County  Road  Act,  acknowledging,  as  it  were,  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  which  we  have  adopted.  In  Mid-Lothian,  and  some  other 
counties,  the  debt  has  been  nearly  extinguished  by  means  of  tolls ;  whilst, 
in  tlie  county  of  Kincardine  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  the 
wealthier  trusts  have  become  the  creditors  of  others  which  were  insolvent. 
In  other  counties,  such  as  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Forfar,  Lanark,  Perth,  and 
Renfrew,  the  amount  of  debt  is  alarming,  and  any  assessment  for  its 
liquidation  would  necessarily  rest  severely  on  the  landed  interest  in  these 
counties,  were  it  not  that  its  nominal  amount  appears  to  be  very  greatly  in 
excess  of  its  real  value.  Besides  which,  many  of  the  proprietors,  or  their 
representatives,  are  themselves  the  parties  to  whom  the  road  debts  are  now 
due,  and  the  sums  which  they  would  be  called  on  to  pay,  under  an  assess- 
ment levied  for  liquidating  the  debt,  would,  in  many  instances,  be  receivable 
by  themselves.  If  the  principle  be  once  established  that  the  road  debts  of 
each  county,  when  ascertained  and  fairly  valued,  are  to  form  a  burden  upon 
the  county,  it  becomes  a  question  of  comparatively  less  importance  how  the 
money  is  to  be  raised.  It  South  Wales,  the  requisite  amount  was  borrowed 
from  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners.  The  sum  obtained  from  this 
source  was  nearly  215,000^,  and  the  reduction  on  the  nominal  debt  was 
about  27  per  cent.  We  anticipate  that,  in  Scotland,  the  reduction  on  the 
nominal  amount  will  be  verj-  much  greater,  but  still  tlie  sum  required  will 
be  large,  and  may  [M)ssib]y  amount  to  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  quarter 
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sterling.  The  principle  of  such  an  advance  has  been  repeatedly  recognized, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Drainage  Acts,  the  South  Wales  Turnpikes  Abolition 
Acts,  the  Inverness  Bridge  Act,  and  other  instances;  and  there>can  be  no 
question  that  the  advance  would  be  a  great  public  benefit,  whilst  the 
security  for  its  repayment  would  be  undoubted. 

Following  the  precedents  already  alluded  to,  provision  would  have  to 
be  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  with  interest,  during  a  limited 
period.  In  the  case  of  the  Drainage  Acts,  the  rate  was  fixed  at  6^  per 
cent  for  22  years ;  in  that  of  South  Wales,  the  rate  was  5  J  per  cent,  for  a 
period  of  30  years ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Inverness  Bridge,  the  rate  was 
6^  per  cent  for  22  years.  In  the  event,  however,  of  such  a  loan  not  being 
obtainable,  we  consider  that,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
no  county  would  find  any  difiiculty  in  borrowing  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
liquidation  of  its  road  debt  by  a  simple  and  easy  machinery,  either  by 
means  of  debenture  bonds,  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  or  in  sucu 
other  way  as  may  be  thought  most  advisable;  but  by  such  means  the 
interest  would  be  more  burdensome  than  if  the  loan  were  obtained  firom 
the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sum 
payable  in  respect  of  each  property  might  be  fixed,  so  that  the  owner  might 
have  it  in  his  power,  at  any  time,  by  discharging  the  principal  sum,  to 
relieve  his  estate  of  the  annual  payment  on  account  of  interest,  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  powers,  similar  to  those  conferred  under  the  Acts  for 
redemption  of  the  land-tax,  might  be  conferred  on  proprietors.  And  it 
might  DO  thought  advisable,  even  under  the  plan  first  proposed,  to  enable 
owners  of  property  to  buy  up  the  annuity  chargeable  on  them  at  a  given 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Act.  Where  proprietors  were  also  creditors,  there 
would  be  an  obvious  advantage  in  enabling  them  to  set  ofi*  the  payment 
which  they  would  have  to  make  in  the  one  capacity  against  that  which  they 
woidd  have  to  receive  in  the  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  particular  arrangement  which  the  Legislature  may 
deem  it  most  expedient  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  the  debt,  we  beg  leave  to  . 
submit  to  your  Majesty  our  conviction  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  its  being 
fi)rthwith  valued  and  provided  for,  so  that  it  may  cease  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  road  revenues.  We  regard  such  ti  step  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  the  introduction  of  any  extensive  or  beneficial  change  in  the  present 
system  of  maintaining  and  managing  the  roads. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  road  debts  shall  have  thus  been 
provided  for,  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  result  of  our 
deliberations  under  the  alternative  heads  of  inquiry  prescribed  to  us  in 
your  Majesty's  commission,  viz. : — 

I.  "  How  far  it  may  be  desirable  and  practicable  to  institute  an  equitable 
system  of  assessment  in  lieu  of  the  present  mode  of  maintaining  the  public 
roads  in  Scotland  by  tolls  and  statute  labour,  or  whether  any  other  change 
might  be  beneficially  introduced  in  the  said  mode,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  calculated  to  secure  a  more  economical  and  equitable  system  than 
that  which  at  present  prevails." 

And  II.  **  To  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  existing  management  of 
such  public  roads,  and  whether  any  changes  might  be  introduced  into  the 
management  by  the  consolidation  of  trusts,  or  otherwise,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  calculated  to  secure  a  more  economical  and  efficient 
system." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  Commissioners  came  to  the  conclu- 
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Bion  ibat  a  general  assessment  is  decidedly  preferable,  and  having  done 
so,  they  proceeded  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  snch  a  sy^tem^  if 
adopted,  i|honld  be  carried  out.  They  proposed  that  all  the  public  roads 
in  each  county^  whether  turnpike,  statute  labour,  or  military  and  parlia^ 
mentary  roads,  should  be  united  under  one  common  system,  both  as  to 
management  and  finance ;  that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  separate  levy 
of  bridge  money,  and  that  bridges  should  in  future  be  placed  in  all  respects 
on  the  same  footing  as  roads,  and  managed  along  with  them;  for  although 
pontages  differ  from  road  tolls,  in  securing  payment  from  all  who  make 
use  of  the  bridges  on  which  they  are  placed,  they  are  otherwise  so 
similar,  and  form  so  integral  a  part  of  thoroughfares,  that  there  would 
seem  no  reason  for  dealing  with  them  otherwise  than  with  roads.  In 
thus  establishing  a  new  and  uniform  scheme,  the  Commissioners  were  of 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  a  separate  system  of  roads  like  those  under 
the  charge  of  the  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges  Commissioners,  with  all 
its  admitted  benefits,  should  no  longer  be  kept  up;  and  that  the  roads 
should  devolve  upon  the  several  counties  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
by  whom,  even  at  present,  the  principal  share  of  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  is  defrayed.  Where  any  trust  at  present  emoraces  a  road 
extending  over  more  than  one  county,  such  road  would  of  course  be  sub- 
divided, and  the  maintenance  of  its  several  parts  would  devolve  upon 
the  counties  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated.  Some  similar  provi- 
sion will  be  necessary  as  to  trusts  which  extend  into  England. 

The  whole  roads  and  bridges  in  each  county  being  thus  comprised  under 
one  system,  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  amount  annually 
required  for  their  maintenance  and  management  should  be  levied  by  an 
assessment  imposed  on  occupiers  during  the  currency  of  existing  leases,  for 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  interfere  with  the  present  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant;  but  in  cases  where  there  are  no  existing  leases,  and  under 
all  iuture  leases,  where  it  was  not  otherwise  stipulated,  we  would  empower 
tenants  to  retain  one-half  of  the  amount  of  sucn  assessment  from  the  rent 
payable  to  their  landlords. 

Setting  aside  the  proposal  to  levy  a  rate  on  horses  as  inexpedient,  the 
Commissioners  had  to  choose  between  a  uniform  rate  on  lands  and  heritages, 
and  such  a  rate  with  classification,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
on  which  it  is  imposed;  and  notwithstanding  the  many  cogent  reasons 
which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  a  classified  system,  mey  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  simplicity  of  a  uniform  rate  on  property, 
and  the  consequent  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  it  may  be  assessed  and 
collected,  are  such  as  to  outweigh  any  objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
it  The  valuation  roll  is  the  standard  according  to  which,  by  all  recent 
legislation,  the  contributions  of  the  community  to  public  objects  are  measured 
and  enforced ;  and  despairing  of  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  apportion  the 
payments  of  individuals  according  to  their  direct  use  of  the  roads,  or  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  assessed,  we  cannot  but  regard  a  rate  on  lands  and 
heritages  under  the  valuation  roll  as  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  allocate 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  great  public  institution,  calculated  to  benefit  the 
community  at  lar^e. 

In  thus  indicating  our  opinion,  said  the  Commissioners,  in  favour  of  a 
rale  on  lands  and  heritages^  it  will  be  understood  that  under  that  term  we 
design  to  include  railways  and  canals,  as  well  as  all  other  descriptions  of 
property.     The  establishment  of  railway  and  canal  companies  as  the 
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owners  of  valuable  property  all  over  the  country ;  ihe  importance  to  tliem 
of  the  maintenance  of  good  roads  of  access  for  their  traffic;  and  the 
benefit  which^  along  with  the  public  at  large^  they  will  derive  from  the 
abolition  of  tolls :  tnese,  and  other  considerations^  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  regard  to  road  assessments,  railway  property  must  be  held  to 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  description  of  lands  and  heritages 
in  the  valuation  roll.  In  consequence  of  tlie  names  of  occupiers  not 
appearing  in  the  valuation  rolls  where  the  subjects  occupied  are  rented  at 
less  than  42.,  we  would  suggest  that  subjects  rented  under  that  amount 
should  be  assessed  on  the  landlords,  with  relief  against  their  tenants  where 
the  rent  exceeds  2L 

One  of  the  principal  objections  urged  against  a  uniform  rate  of  assess- 
ment on  lands  and  heritages,  is  the  inadequate  share  of  taxation  which, 
under  such  a  system,  would  &11  upon  quarries,  mines,  and  public  works, 
where  the  use  of  the  roads  is  very  extensive,  the  dama^  occasioned  by 
carting  very  great,  and  yet  the  rental,  as  appearing  in  the  valuation  roll, 
comparatively  inconsiderable.  In  order  to  meet  in  some  degree  the  unde- 
niable specialities  of  such  cases,  we  think  that  such  property  might  be 
assessed  at  twice,  three  times,  or  even  four  times,  the  amount  of  the 
ordinary  rate,  as  the  case  might  be,  upon  a  warrant  by  the  sherifi^,  or  other 
competent  authority,  grounded  on  a  certificate  by  the  surveyor,  stating  that 
the  mjury  done  to  the  roads  in  the  course  of  a  year,  by  the  traffic  arising 
from  any  particular  quarry,  mine,  or  work,  exceeded  double,  three  times, 
or  four  times  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  rate  payable  in  respect  of 
such  property, — the  party  on  whom  the  surcharge  is  to  be  made  having 
power  to  appear  for  his  own  interest.  But  even  in  these  extreme  cases 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  proper  that  no  higher 
amount  than  a  fourfold  rate  should  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed. 
Under  such  a  scheme  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  encounter  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  an  attempt  to  prove  in  detail  the  actual  extent  of  annual 
damage,  and  assess  for  the  exact  amount,  as  has  sometimes  been  pro- 
posed, if  the  sherifis  were  satisfied  that  the  damage  exceeded  a  given 
sum ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  might  tend,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  remove 
the  objections  which  in  many  quarters  are  entertained  against  a  uniform 
rating. 

Whilst  we  have  thus  expressed  our  opinion  that  any  assessment  for  the 
maintenance  and  management  of  roads  and  bridges  should  be  imposed  on 
owners  and  occupiers  jointly,  we  consider  that  the  cost  of  constructing  new 
roads,  or  of  extraordinary  improvements  on  existing  lines,  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  different  manner,  and  provided  for  by  a  separate  assessment 
imposed  wholly  upon  owners.  We  have  already,  in  treating  of  an  assess- 
ment for  repajinent  of  road  debts,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  principle  on 
which  we  consider  that  proprietors  should  exclusively  be  charged  with  the 
cost  of  construction,  or  of  extraordinary  outlay  for  improvements ;  the 
principle  appears  to  us  to  be  equitable  in  its  nature,  and  it  is  one  which  is 
alreEuIy  recognized  and  acted  ou  under  the  local  Statute  Labour  Acts  of 
some  counties,  such  as  Dumfries,  where  an  extra  assessment  is  imposed  on 
landlords  for  extensive  improvements,  whilst  the  ordinary  Statute  Labour 
Assessment,  leviable  from  occupants,  is  applicable  solely  to  repairs.  The 
same  principle  has  more  recently  been  aaopted  in  the  ArgyUshire  Road 
Act  ot  1843,  and  in  the  Orkney  Koads  Act  passed  in  1857. 

Some  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  be  felt  in  distinguishing  between  such 
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improvements  as  are  extraordinary,  and  those  which  must  constantly  recnr, 
and  differ  little  from  ordinary  works  of  repair  and  maintenance.  It  would 
probably  be  fomid  necessary  to  specify  a  certain  amount,  beyond  which 
all  expenditure  of  this  nature  should  be  held  to  be  extraordinary. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  possible  abuse  of  power  in  the  construction 
of  new  roads  in  localities  where  they  are  of  little  public  benefit,  it  would 
appear  to  be  reasonable  that  in  all  cases  there  shoula  be  a  power  to  require 
that  one-half  of  the  total  expense  should  be  raised  by  the  promoters  of 
such  undertakings,  whilst  the  remaining  half  should  be  provided  by  the 
county  at  large,  if  approved  of  and  sanctioned  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Act.  Without  such  sanction  and  approval,  it  should  not  be  compe- 
tent to  apply  the  county  funds  to  such  purposes. 

We  may  here  notice  that  the  system  of  raising  funds  by  assessment, 
whether  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  turnpike  roads,  is  one  which  has 
already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  m  several  instances  besides 
those  already  cited.  It  was  introduced  into  a  general  Turnpike  Act  for 
the  county  of  Perth,  passed  in  1811,-^under  which  it  was  maae  competent 
for  the  trustees  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  making  or  repairing  certain 
roads,  by  an  assessment  on  such  lands  as,  in  their  opinion,  would  be 
benefited  thereby ;  and  proprietors  of  entafled  estates  were  empowered  to 
charge  their  estates  with  the  amount  so  assessed.  The  assessing  clauses  of 
this  Act  were,  however,  found  to  be  unworkable,  and  it  was  repealed  in 
the  following  year  (1812)  in  regard  to  all  the  roads,  except  two,  which  had 
been  formed  (under  a  previous  Act  in  1807)  by  means  of  such  an  assess- 
ment 

As  another  instance  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  we  may  notice  the 
Biggar  and  Leadhills  Turnpike  Act,  passed  in  1834,  under  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  funds  proving  deficient,  the  trustees  have  a  power  to  impose 
an  assessment  upon  the  lands  and  heritages  situated  in  the  parishes  through 
which  the  road  passes. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  assessment  for  such  new  roads  or 
bridges,  we  would  propose  to  allow  the  trustees  of  any  county  to  borrow 
the  sum  required,  on  security  of  the  assessments — ^within  certain  limitations 
as  to  the  amount  so  to  be  boiTowed,  and  the  number  of  years  within 
which  the  advance  should  be  repaid  with  interest 

Under  a  general  system  of  assessment  such  as  we  are  now  considering, 
we  would  propose  that  the  management  of  roads  and  bridges  in  each  county 
should  be  vested  in  the  trustees  under  the  existing  Acts,  with  the  addition 
of  all  commissioners  of  supply,  and  a  certain  number  of  tenants  or  occu- 
pants, to  be  elected  or  nominated  by  the  ratepayers,  either  parochially  or 
otherwise ;  requiring  as  a  qualification  for  such  elected  trustees  the  pav- 
ment  of  a  certain  amoimt  of  rent,  which  would  probably  require  to'  De 
varied  in  different  counties,  and  making  the  number  of  such  elected 
trustees  proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  counties  and  the  numbers 
of  the  other  classes  of  trustees.  In  Kincardineshire,  at  present,  all  tenants 
paying  300^  a  year  are  trustees  of  the  statute-labour  roads  in  their  respec- 
tive districts ;  and  in  Orkney,  all  tenants  paying  100^  a  year  of  rent  are 
trustees  for  the  roads  generally. 

The  general  body  of  trustees  should  hold  an  annual  meeting,  and  on 
them  should  devolve  the  duty  of  appointing  annually  certain  6(  their 
number  as  a  County  Road  Boards  to  whom  the  general  control  of  road 
management  in  the  county  should  be  entrusted,  with  all  the  powers  now 
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jested  in  the  general  body  of  road  trustees^  and  especially  that  of  appoint- 
ing a  county  surveyor. 

The  gisneral  body  of  trustees  should  also  at  their  annual  meeting  impose 
the  assessment  for  the  ensuing  year^  in  terms  of  a  report  from  the  county 
road  boards  who  should  previously  determine  the  amount  required.  The 
manner  in  which  such  amount  should  be  ascertained  by  them  will  be 
afterwards  pointed  out. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  county  road  boards  would  necessarily 
vary  in  different  counties ;  they  ought  not,  however,  to  be  too  large,  and  a 
certain  fixed  proportion  of  the  members  should  be  chosen  from  the  class  of 
elected  trustees. 

It  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  county  road  boards  to  divide  counties, 
for  the  purposes  of  management,  into  as  many  districts  as  may  be  considered 
advisable — the  ordinary  details  of  management  in  each  district  to  be 
devolved  on  the  trustees  of  all  classes  resident  therein,  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  county  surveyor.  The 
report  and  estimate  of  the  surveyor  applicable  to  each  district  should  be 
annually  laid  before  the  district  meeting  for  their  approval,  previous  to 
being  presented  to  the  county  road  board. 

It  snould  be  competent  to  the  surveyor,  or  any  party  aggrieved  by  the 
decisions  of  the  district  trustees,  to  appeal  against  such  decision  to  the 
county  road  board.  But  in  order  to  leave  all  reasonable  discretion  in 
the  district  trustees,  it  might  be  provided  that  their  decision,  if  appealed 
against,  should  not  be  reversed  except  by  the  concurrence  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  members  of  the  county  road  board.  Subject  to  such  an 
appeal,  the  district  trustees  should  have  the  power  of  assuming  any  existing 
lines  of  road,  although  not  hitherto  maintained  either  by  statute  labour  or 
toUs.  They  should  also,  subject  to  the  like  appeal,  have  the  power,  in 
certain  cases,  of  shutting  up  any  existing  roads,  or  of  ceasing  to  apply  the 
road  ftmds  to  such  as  may,  from  change  of  circumstances,  oecome  of  no 
public  utility. 

One  of  the  most  important  fimctions  of  the  county  road  board  would  be 
the  appointment  of  the  county  surveyor,  upon  whose  fitness  for  his  ofiice  so 
much  of  the  successful  working  of  the  system  must  depend.  That  such  an 
officer  should  be  appointed  we  consider  necessary  for  the  efficient  working 
of  any  system  of  road  management.  It  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
evidence  we  have  taken,  that  the  appointment  of  a  person  of  skill  and 
experience  as  surveyor  h&s  conduced  greatly,  not  only  to  an  amended  con- 
dition of  the  roads  placed  under  his  charge,  but  also  to  improvement  in  the 
financial  position  of  the  trust.  The  money  spent  is  laid  out  to  greater 
advantage,  and  a  check  is  put  upon  extravagant  or  needless  expenditure. 
The  onerous  nature  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  a  surveyor,  and  the  extent  of 
interests  committed  to  his  charge,  are  such  as  would  entail  serious  injury 
in  the  event  of  his  proving  either  incapable  or  unworthy.  A  considerable 
amount  of  special  ability  is  requisite  in  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay  out  new 
lines  of  roaa,  advise  and  execute  important  improvements,  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  bridges,  masonry,  and  earthworks  of  all  descriptions, 
adjust  and  superintend  the  execution  of  contracts,  exercise  a  close  and 
vigilant  inspection  of  sub-surveyors  and  workmen,  and,  generally,  whose 
intelligence  and  experience  may  enable  him  duly  to  discharge  the  varied 
and  important  duties  of  his  office.  Nor  is  professional  abuity  the  only 
requisite  for  such  an  officer ;   it  is  no  less  desirable  that  he  should  be  a 
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person  of  sach  status  in  society  as  shall  enable  him  to  feel  and  exhibit  all 
adequate  degree  of  independence^  and  with  whom  parties  of  all  ranks  maj 
co-operate  with  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Where  so  many  conflicting  interests 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  an  official,  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  he  should  possess  great  firmness,  as  well  as  an  earnest  determina- 
tion faithfully  and  fearlessly  to  discharge  his  duty.  Sound  judgment  and 
good  temper  are  required  in  the  ungracious  proceeding  of  having  sometimes 
to  decline  the  wishes  of  influential  parties,  and  to  reinse  approval  of  works 
which  have  been  negligently  or  insufficiently  performed.  So  important 
was  the  possession  of  adequate  qualifications  deemed  in  Ireland,  that  under 
the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Act  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  sur^ 
veyors  being  preceded  by  their  examination  before  a  Doard  of  inquiry. 
And  it  appears  to  us  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  great  care  and 
circumspection  in  the  selection  of  an  officer  whose  fitness  for  his  duties 
constitutes  so  cardinal  a  feature  in  a  system  of  county  road  management 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  of  course  follow  that  the  salary  of  such 
an  officer  should  be  made  fiilly  adequate  to  his  important  and  extensive 
duties*  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  a  prudent  liberality  in  this  respect  that 
the  services  of  sucn  individuals  can  be  secured  as  are  likely  to  fulfil,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  objects  of  their  appointment  It  is  no  unconunon 
error  to  suppose  that  a  saving  may  be  effected  by  not  employing  a  surveyor 
at  all,  trusting  to  the  vigilance  and  superintendence  of  some  of  the  resilient 
trustees,  or  by  employing  a  surveyor  whose  position  and  acquirements  are 
but  little  superior  to  those  of  an  ordinary  day-labourer.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  any  saving  effected  in  this  way  is  no  real  economy, 
and  that  any  apparent  increase  in  the  expenditure  arising  firom  the  salary 
paid  to  an  experienced  surveyor,  is  more  than  compensated  by  a  decrease  in 
the  other  expenses,  and  by  tne  improved  condition  of  the  roads. 

But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  services  of  a  surveyor  should 
be  confined  to  a  single  county.  The  superintendence  of  one  individual  may- 
be extended  over  a  large  district,  and  over  many  miles  of  road,  if  his  staff 
of  sub- surveyors  be  sufficient,  and  his  system  properly  organized.  Upon 
this  point  each  county  road  board  may  be  permitted  to  exercise  its  own  dis- 
cretion, making  due  provision  that  the  person  appointed  should  not  have  a 
larger  sphere  of  duties  than  he  can  efficiently  discharge.  As  an  instance  of 
extensive  supervision,  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  M^Connell,  who  acts 
as  surveyor  for  the  whole  roads  in  the  counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Forfar, 
besides  numerous  other  roads  in  at  least  six  other  counties  in  Scotland,  and 
also  for  certain  roads  in  England.  We  may  also  notice  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Inverness,  whose  charge  extends  over  seven  of  the 
northern  counties,  besides  portions  of  road  in  three  others,  embracing  a 
total  extent  of  upwards  of  1,200  miles. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  survwor  to  prepare  annually  a  report  on 
the  roads  in  each  district,  with  a  specification  of  the  work  contemplated  in 
the  ensuing  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  required  for  each 
district  In  framing  such  a  scheme,  however,  he  will  require  to  a  certain 
extent  to  be  guided  by  a  consideration  of  the  gross  amount  usually  assessed 
for  the  whole  county,  and  expended  in  the  several  districts,  so  that  die  out- 
lay in  any  one  district  should  not  be  allowed  unduly  to  detract  from  the 
amount  available  for  the  others.  The  report  and  estimate  of  the  surveyor, 
as  already  mentioned,  should  be  laid  by  him  before  the  district  trustees  for 
their  approval ;  with  the  provision  for  an  appeal  against  their  decision  to 
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wbich  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  county  snnreyor  should  have 
the  appointment  of,  and  be  responsible  for,  all  sub-surveyors  whom  he  may 
employ.  He  should  also,  in  concert  with  the  board,  fix  the  remuneration 
which  they  are  to  receive.  The  whole  of  the  existing  machinery  of  separate 
trusts  and  accounts  would  of  course  come  to  an  end  at  a  specified  term, 
when  any  fiinds  on  hand  would  be  made  over  to  the  new  county  road 
board.  One  general  clerk,  at  an  adequate  salary,  would  be  required  for  the 
whole  county,  with  one  collector  and  treasurer,  who  should  be  required  to 
find  security  for  his  intromissions.  The  county  road  board  should  be 
entrusted  with  these  important  appointments,  and  they  should  also  have 
power  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  district  clerks  by  the  district  trustees, 
where  such  are  required. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  sale  of  all  toll-houses,  gates,  weigh- 
ing machines,  &c.,  and  for  the  proceeds  being  paid  into  the  county  road 
funds.  It  might  be  proper  that  toll-houses  and  gardens  should  first  be 
ofiered  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
General  Turnpike  Act,  sec  71.  If  not  sold,  the  rents  and  proceeds  should 
be  paid  into  the  county  road  fund.  The  road  accounts  should  be  audited 
annually  by  a  professional  accountant,  at  a  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  and 
an  abstract  published  for  the  information  of  the  rate-payers  and  the  public. 
And,  generally,  full  powers  of  prosecution  for  road  ofiences,  and  other 
similar  powers  embodied  in  the  existing  General  Turnpike  Act,  should  be 
conferred  on  the  trustees  and  officials  under  the  new  system. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the  introduction  of  a  general 
system  of  assessment  should  affect  the  inhabitants  of  burghs.  We  are  of 
opinion  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  fairest  and  most  obvious  arrangement 
must  be  that  all  parliamentary  burghs  should  be  bound  to  maintain  the 
whole  roads  and  streets  within  their  respective  parliamentary  boundaries, 
whether  these  may  now  be  upheld  as  turnpikes  or  as  statute-labour  roads. 
The  entire  regulation  and  control  of  such  roads  would  of  course  be  vested 
in  the  burgh  authorities,  who  should  have  the  power  of  imposing  an  assess- 
ment on  au  lands  and  heritages  in  their  valuation  rolls,  in  the  same  manner 
in  all  respects  as  has  already  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  counties. 

From  mformation  ftimished  by  thedifferent  burghs,  or  obtained  from  the 
Parliamentary  Return  HSFo.  244,  session  1858),  to  which  reference  has 
already-  been  made,  we  nave  prepared  a  statement,  showing  the  average 
annual  cost  of  the  portions  of  turnpike  roads  situated  within  the  parlia- 
mentary boundaries  of  burghs,  and  the  relief  which  would  be  afforded  to 
the  county  assessments  if  such  roads  were  to  be  upheld  by  the  burghs 
exclusively.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  counties  con- 
taining the  larger  burghs,  the  effect  of  such  relief  in  reducing  the  rate  of 
county  assessments  would  generally  be  very  trifling.  The  statute-labour 
roads  within  burghs  are  at  present  upheld  from  rates  levied  on  property 
within  the  parliamentary  boundaries.  Indeed,  the  amount  raised  is  generaUy 
larger  than  the  sum  expended  within  these  boundaries :  there  would  thus 
rather  be  a  loss  than  a  gain  to  counties  if  the  statute-labour  roads  within 
burgh  were  maintained  by  the  burgh  authorities  out  of  the  burgh  assess- 
ments. 

We  consider,  however,  that  it  should  be  optional  to  burglis — and  more 

especially  to  those  of  a  smaller  size — to  have  all  the  roads  and  streets  which 

are  now  upheld  either  from  turnpike  or  statute-labour  funds,  maintained  in 

future  out  of  the  county  road  funds,  on  such  burghs  agreeing  to  place  tbem- 
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selves  under  the  operation  of  the  connty  assessment,  and  ihe  roads  m 

Jnestion  under  the  comity  road  board,  in  which  snch  burghs  should  be 
uly  repres^ited.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  arrangement  would,  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  burghs,  be  equally  for  the  mterest  of  the  burghs,  and 
for  (he  public  advantage. 

We  are  further  of  opinion,  that  in  case  of  a  general  abolition  of  tolls,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  system  of  assessment,  the  levying  of  causeway-mail 
in  burghs,  or  any  tax  or  custom  levied  on  goods  or  cattle  passing  through 
the  burghs  without  being  deposited  therein,  should  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  their  power  of  assessment  extended  so  as  to  supjdy  the  loss  of  revalue 
thus  occasioned* 

The  Commissioners  proceeded,  secondly,  to  consider  ihe  second  or  alter- 
native inquiry,  viz.,  *'  To  inquire  and  report  upon  the  existing  management 
of  public  roads,  and  whether  any  changes  might  be  introduced  into  the 
management,  by  the  consolidation  of  trusts  or  otherwise,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  calculated  to  secure  a  more  eccmomioil  and  efficient 
system."  And  being  of  opinion  that,  irrespective  of  any  change  from^  the 
system  of  tolls  to  that  of  assessment  the  existing  system  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  turnpike  and  statute-labour  roads  is  capabte  of  various  important 
modifications  which  might,  with  great  benefit,  be  immediately  introduced, 
the  Commissioners  proposed  an  amended  system,  the  main  provisiiMis  of 
which  are  the  following: — 

I.  Turnpike  Roads  and  Bridges. — Under  this  head,  we  should  {mpose 
that  the  wnole  turnpike  roads  and  bridges  in  each  couniy  be  consolidated 
into  one  trust  for  the  whole  county,  with  one  common  fund  and  one  united 
management 

(1.)  The  mana^ng  body  to  be  exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  what  has 
been  already  suggested  in  the  case  of  an  assessment  being  adopted,  viz.,  the 
general  body  of  trustees  to  consist  of  all  existing  trustees,  with  the  addition 
of  all  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  a  certain  number  of  tenants,  elected 
or  nominated  by  the  ratepayers,  and  qualified  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  rent — the  amount  of  qualification,  and  the  number  of  such 
elected  trustees,  to  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  in  the  different 
counties. 

(2.^  A  county  road  board  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  general  meet- 
ing or  trustees,  and  on  whom  should  be  devolved  the  general  road  manage- 
ment of  the  county,  including  the  appcnntment  of  the  county  surveyor. 
The  number  of  members  to  vaiy  in  the  different  counties,  but  a  certain  pro- 
portion always  to  consist  of  elected  members. 

(3.)  It  should  also  form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  couniy  road  board  to 
subdivide  the  county  into  districts,  if  considered  advisable,  and  to  alter  such 
districts  when  necessary. 

(4.)  The  ordinary  management  of  the  roads  in  each  district  to  be  devolved 
on  the  trustees,  of  all  classes,  resident  therein,  under  the  superintendence 
and  advice  of  the  county  surveyor. 

(5.)  The  surveyor  to  submit  annually  a  report  and  estimate,  applicable 
to  the  roads  in  each  district,  to  the  custrict  trustees  for  their  approval, 
previous  to  its  being  presented  to  the  county  road  board. 

(6.)  It  should  be  competent  to  appeal  to  the  county  road  board  against 
the  decisions  of  the  district  trustees ;  but  it  might  be  provided  that  their 
decisions  should  only  be  reversible  by  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  members  of  the  appeal  court. 
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(7.)  Subject  to  such  appeal,  district  trustees  to  have  power  of  assuming 
lines  of  roads  already  formed,  and  also,  in  certain  cases,  of  shutting  up 
roads,  or  withdrawing  support  from  such  as  have  ceased  to  be  of  public 
utility. 

(8.)  The  county  road  board  to  have  the  appointment  of  the  county 
surveyor,  and  to  fix  his  salary ;  the  same  person  being  allowed  to  act  as 
surveyor  in  more  than  one  county,  if  the  county  road  boards  see  fit  to 
adopt  such  an  arrangement 

(9.)  The  surveyor  to  act  both  for  turnpikes  and  statute-labour  roads. 

(10.)  The  surveyor  to  firaroe  a  scheme  of  allocation,  portioning  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  consolidated  county  trust  among  the  di&rent 
districts  into  which  the  county  may  have  be^  divided,  and  also  allocating 
the  same  to  the  several  roads  m  each  district;  such  report  to  be  submittea 
to  district  trustees,  as  already  provided. 

f  IL)  The  surveyor  to  appomt,  and  be  responsible  for,  all  sub-surveyors, 
ana  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  remimeration,  in  concert  with  the  board. 

(12.)  Existing  trusts  to  cease  at  a  fixed  date,  and  all  funds  then  on  hand 
to  be  paid  over  to  county  road  boards. 

(13.)  One  general  clerk  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  road  board  for 
the  whole  county,  and  for  all  classes  of  roads,  and  also  one  collector  and 
treasurer,  who  should  find  security  for  his  intromissions. 

(14.)  The  county  road  board  to  have  the  power  of  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  (fistrict  clerks  by  the  district  trustees,  where  such  are 
required. 

(15.)  The  road  accounts  of  each  counly  to  be  annually  audited  by  a 
professional  accountant,  at  a  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  board,  and  an 
abstract  published. 

(16.)  Roads  extending  into  two  or  more  counties  to  be  subdivided,  and 
the  portions  situated  in  each  county  to  be  held  to  belong  to  the  consolidated 
trust  of  such  county,  provision  being  made  for  roads  extending  into 
Ehigland. 

(17.)  Uniform  rates  of  toll  to  be  levied  at  all  bars  within  the  same 
county. 

(18.)  Toll  not  to  be  exigible  oftener  than  once  in  six  miles,  whether  that 
distance  be  wholly  within  one  county  or  partiy  in  difierent  counties. 

(19.)  A  system  of  pass-tickets  to  be  adopted,  as  in  Mid-Lothian,  whereby 
a  party  leaving  town  by  one  Une  of  road  shall  return,  firee  of  toll,  by  any 
other. 

(20.)  The  county  road  board  to  have  power  to  remove  or  alter  the 
position  of  existing  bars ;  but  only  on  application  by  the  district  trustees. 

(21.)  In  the  event  of  the  consolidated  toll  revenues  in  any  county  beine 
insufficient  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  roads,  the^enerad 
meeting  of  trustees  to  have  a  power  of  providing  a  supplementary  mnd  by 
means  of  assessment ;  but  it  is  not  considered  likely  that  such  a  step  would 
be  found  necessary. 

(22.)  A  power  should  be  conferred  on  the  county  road  board  to  raise 
annually,  on  the  security  of  the  assessment,  such  moneys  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  current  year  until  tho  assessment 
becomes  payable. 

II.  Statute-Labour  Roads  and  Bridges.— {\.)  The  system  of  separate 
assessment,  expenditure,  or  management  in  different  panshes  should  be  at 
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once  abolished,  and  the  statnte-labonr  roads  managed  either  in  comities  or 
in  districts  of  considerable  extent,  the  revenne  raised  within  each  district 
being  applicable  to  all  the  roads  therein,  and  expended  at  the  sight  of  the 
county  surveyor, 

(2.)  The  statute-labour  roads  in  each  county  to  be,  in  respect  of  manage- 
ment, consolidated  with  the  turnpike  roads,  the  mana^ment  to  be  vested 
in  a  general  body  of  trustees,  a  county  road  board,  and  district  trustees, — 
the  county  surveyor  having  the  charge  of  both  classes  of  roads.  It  is 
imnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  various  suggestions  which  have  already 
been  made  in  treating  of  the  management  of  turnpike  roads,  many  of 
which  are  of  course  equally  applicable  to  the  statute-labour  roads. 

(3.)  The  funds  of  the  statute-labour  roads  to  be  kept  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  of  the  turnpike  roads ;  and,  although  all  levied  by 
the  county  collector  and  treasurer,  separate  accounts  to  be  kept  by  him  for 
each  district 

(4.)  The  surveyor,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  district  trustees,  and 
an  appeal  from  them  to  the  county  road  board,  to  allocate  the  funds  of  each 
district  to  the  several  roads  within  the  same. 

(5.)  Subject  to  a  like  appeal,  the  district  trustees  to  have  the  power 
of  assuming  any  existing  lines  of  road,  and  of  shutting  up,  or  ceasing  to 
maintain,  lines  which  may  have  become  of  no  public  utility. 

(6.)  The  rate  of  assessment  in  each  district  to  be  proportioned  to  its 
requirements,  and  to  be  fixed  by  the  district  meeting,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  county  road  board. 

(7.)  The  assessment  to  be  imposed  by  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
road  trustees  for  the  county. 

(8.)  In  many  counties  the  existing  statute-labour  districts  may  be  oour 
tinned  unchanged,  in  others  it  will  be  necessarv  to  designate  new  divisions. 
This  should  be  done  by  the  county  road  board,  under  the  advice  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  surveyor.  Although  it  may  not  be  necessary  tSbiat  the 
statute-labour  districts  should  coincide  with  those  of  the  turnpikes,  it  will 
obviously  be  very  convenient  that  they  should  be  the  same  in  all  cases 
where  this  arrangement  can  be  effected. 

(9.)  The  county  road  board  to  have  power  to  alter  districts  from  time  to 
time,  as  msnr  be  deemed  expedient 

(10.)  The  separate  assessment  for  bridge  money  to  be  altogether 
abolished;  and  bridges,  hitherto  maintained  from  this  source,  to  be  in 
future  upheld  out  of  the  statute-labour  funds  in  each  district 

(11.)  In  the  case  of  new  roads  or  bridges,  one  half  of  the>  estimated  cost 
to  be  raised  by  the  promoters,  and  the  oSier  half  by  the  district  in  which 
they  are  situated;  with  power  to  the  district  trustees,  where  t}xe  half 
payable  by  them  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  to  make  the  payment,  by 
mstalments,  spread  over  two  or  three  years. 

(12.)  Statute-labour  roads  within  the  parliamentary  boundaries  of 
burghs  to  continue  to  be  upheld  as  at  present,  except  that  the  assessment 
shall  be  on  the  real  rent  of  all  lands  and  heritages;  the. same  amonnt 
being  contributed  by  the  burgh  as  is  now  levied  from  property  within  the 
parliamentary  boundaries. 

(13.)  Ail  powers  contained  in  the  General  Statute  Labour  ActT-such  as 
those  for  taking  land,  prosecuting  for  road  offences,  and  the  like — ^to  be 
transferred  to  the  county  road  boards  and  district  trustees,  and  iheir  officers. 
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(14.)  The  accounts  to  be  annaally  audited  by  a  professional  accoantant^ 
and  an  abstract  pnblished. 

We  have  made  no  allusion  to  ferries,  which,  although  connecting  public 
lines  of  road,  are  generally  private  property,  and  as  su<m  do  not  seem  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  The  road  trustees  have,  however,  in  some 
counties,  the  power  of  regulating  the  rates  chargeable  at  ferries,  and  this 
power  should  be  continu^  to  the  county  boards. 

The  Commissioners  concluded  their  report  as  foUows : — 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
we  consider  might  be  introduced  into  the  management  both  of  turnpike  and 
statute-labour  roads. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  an  improved  system  would 
economize  the  expenditure  on  both  classes  of  roads ;  and  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  would  greatly  tend,  in  manv  cases,  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion; more  especially  tliat  of  the  statute-labour  roads,  which,  in  several 
districts  of  the  country,  is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  proper,  however,  that  we  should  state — in  regard  to  the  roads  in 
Scotland  generally,  and  more  especiallv  the  turnpike  roads — that,  with  few 
exceptions,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  thev  are  at  present  in  a  fair  state 
of  repair;  whilst  many  of  them  are  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

It  IS  also  due  to  those  entrusted  with  the  supervision  and  management  of 
the  roads,  and  more  particularly  the  officials  of  the  various  turnpike  trusts, 
to  mention  that  we  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  found  the  accounts  kept  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  and  that  we  uniformly  experienced  the  greatest 
readiness  in  all  parties  to  facilitate  our  inquiries. 

In  conclusion,  we  deem  it  right  to  state,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
county  of  Haddington — where  the  financial  position  of  some  of  the  turnpike 
trusts  has  excited  considerable  local  interest,  and  led  to  many  proposals  for 
an  alteration  of  system — we  have  not  found  any  general  excitement  or 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  nor  even  any  considerable  amount 
of  local  interest  in  the  question,  unless  what  may  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  bills  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament. 

We  do  not,  however,  regard  the  absence  of  such  popular  agitation  as  any 
reason  why  changes,  in  themselves  beneficial,  should  not  now  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  It  rather  appears  to  us,  that  the 
absence  of  such  excitement  ofiers  facilities  and  advantages  for  deliberate 
legislation  on  a  subject  of  admitted  importance  and  of  growing  urgency. 
For  we  cannot  disguise  our  conviction,  that  many  districts  of  the  country 
have  arrived  at  an  important  crisis  in  road  afiairs.  The  rapid  extension  of 
railways,  and  the  consequent  diminution  and  dislocation  of  existing  road 
traffic,  threaten  materially  to  alter  the  position  of  many  trusts,  hitherto 
prosperous,  and  whose  lines  of  road  are  at  present  in  good  condition. 
Should  such  anticipated  fall  of  revenue  be  realized,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  roads  will  soon  be  allowed  to  deteriorate ;  and  any  considerable 
delay  in  providing  for  their  being  otherwise  maintained,  may  result  in 
serious  local  inconvenience,  and  entail  increased  ultimate  expense. 

We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  our  suggestions  will  meet  with 
universal  acceptance,  or,  even  if  adopted,  will  result  in  a  ^vstem  to  which 
objections  may  not  be  stated*  On  a  subject  of  admitted  difficulty,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  choose  the  course  which  appeared  to  us  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  general  benefit,  and  to  be  attended  by  the  fewest 
'  inconveniences. 
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Sir  J.  Ferffasson  did  not  sign  the  report,  but  added  the  following: — 
Although  I  concur,  generally,  in  the  views  expressed,  and  the  sngges*- 
tions  proposed  in  the  ahove  report,  I  dissent  from  it  in  the  following  par* 
ticulars : — 1.  In  so  far  as  it  recommends  that  railways  should  be  assessed 
along  with  other  descriptions  of  lands  and  heritages.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
railways  should  not  be  subject  to  any  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  and  still  less  that  they  should  be  liable  for  any  portion  of  the  road 
debts ;  excepting  in  so  far  as  may  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  specially 
arranged  between  particular  companies  and  road  trusts,  in  consideration  of 
loss  of  revenue  sustained  by  the  latter  on  account  of  the  constmctioD  of 
new  lines  of  railway,  or  of  other  circumstances.  2.  I  also  dissent  from 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that  the  entire  assessment  for  the 
extinction  of  road  debts  should  be  laid  upon  ov*ners,  while  one-half  only 
of  that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  would  be  paid  by  the  occupiers  of 
lands  and  heritages.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  both  cases  the 
should  be  equally  divided  between  owner  and  occupier. 


BRITISH  SHIPPING. 


Copy  of  ihe  Supplementary  Correspondence  between  the  General  Shipowner/ 
Society f  London,  and  the  Secret<iry  of  State  for  the  Home  Department^  in 
reference  to  the  Address  to  the  Queen  from  the  Owners  of  British  Shipping 
{in  continuation  of  Parliamentary  Papers  presented  by  Her  Maiestffs  eofi^ 
mand  on  the  let  April  last),  (Mr.  Digby  Seymour.)  12th  July,  1859. 
(86,  Sess.  2.) 
The  Shipowners^  Society  of  London  replied  to  the  observation  of  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  condition  of 
the  shipping  interest  as  affected  by  the  Navigation  Law  of  foreign  countries. 
They  {uileged,  in  refutation  of  the  statement  of  the  Board  or  Trade,  that 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  carjgoes  at  ports  in  the  United  Ein^om  from  1842  to  1857,  including 
a  period  of  eight  years  before  and  eight  years  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Law,  show  that  British  tonnage  increased  during  the  eight  years 
preceding  repeal  2,999,643  tons,  and  miring  the  eight  years  succeeding 
repeal  4,251,563  tons,  and  that  foreign  tonna^  increased  during  the  eidit 
years  preceding  repeal  1,877,271  tons,  and  during  the  eight  years  after 
repeal  4,422,165  tons.  This  the  shipowners  said  is  unfavourable  to  the 
progress  of  British  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  navigation ;  British 
tonnage  being  proved  to  liave  advanced  only  1,281,920  tons  over  the 
advance  of  the  preceding  period,  while  the  advance  of  foreign  tonna^  has 
been  2,544,894  tons ;  or,  in  other  words,  British  tonnage  advanced  m  the 
eight  years  before  repeal  1,092,372  tons  more  than  foreign,  and  in  the  eight 
years  succeeding  repeal  foreign  tonnage  advanced  170,602  tons  more  than 
British.  But  true  conclusions  can  only  be  sought  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
respective  tonnage  of  ships  entered  inwards  with  cargoes.  Those  cleared 
outwards  in  ballast  can  obviously  lead  to  no  just  inference.  Taking 
these  only,  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  inward  entries  of  British  ships 
with  cargoes  during  the  eight  years  preceding  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  was  1,489,626  tons,  and  during  me  eight  years  succeeding 
the  repeal  1,037,159  tons.  And  the  increase  of  foreign  ships  with  cargoes 
during  eight  years  preceding  repeal  was  599,514  tons,  and  during  the 
eight  years  succeeding  repeal  1,623,378  tons.     Thus,  while  during  ihd 
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period  of  protection  British  tonnage  advanced  npwards^  of  1,400,000  tons, 
or  51  per  cent  oa  its  amount  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  it 
advanced  when  the  protection  was  withdrawn  little  more  than  1,000,000  tons, 
or  21  per  cent,  in  an  equal  period.  And  foreign  tonnage,  which  during  the 
first  period  had  advanced  about  600,000  tons,  equal  to  55  per  cent.,  had 
daring  the  second  advanced  upwards  of  1,600,000  tons,  or  96  per  cent  The 
shipowners  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  the  increase  in  ship-building  has 
also  practically  been  smaller  after  than  before  the  repeal.  W  ith  reference 
to  the  circumstances  which  have  followed  the  extraordinary  development 
of  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  such  as  the  commercial  crisis  of  1857, 
and  which  have  caused  a  diminuticm  in  the  employment  of  British  shipping, 
the  Committee  did  not  deem  them  sufficient  to  account  for  the  degree  of 
depression  actually  existing ;  and  in  support  of  their  views,  they  referred 
to  the  following  return  of  the  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  shipping 
entered  at  ports  in  the  United  Kin^om  on  an  annual  average  of  the 
periods  of  five  years  from  1834  to  1838,  1844  to  1848,  and  1854  to  1858, 
with  the  actual  and  percentage  increase  in  each  period: — 


Annoal  ATenge. 


ToniMcte  of  Sh^M  entered  with  Cergoee,  and  io  Bellaat. 


Brttbh. 


Foralgn. 


Total. 


lOf 

British  to  total. 


ISM  to  18S8  .. 
1844  to  t84«  .. 
IM4  to  1858  .. 

1844  to  1858         ) 
over  18M  to  18S8    {  Per-centage 

1854  to  1868       )   IneiwHe    .. 
Ofer  1844  to  1848   )  Fer-oentane 


Tons. 

4,S58/)» 
6,065,798 


Tons. 

981,480 
1^1,570 
4.154,785 


Tons. 
8,511.084 
6,183,668 
10,980,588 


79- 
70* 
59- 


13tt,488 
79- 


850,090 
86- 


9,679,578 
76- 


1,718,701 
89- 


9,898,165 
196- 


4,086366 
65* 


49* 


The  following  is  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  snipping  cleared 
at  ports  in  £e  United  Kingdom  tor  the  same  period  as  above : — 


Annoal  Average. 


Total  Value  of    jTonnage  of  Shipping  Cleared  with  Canroea,  and  in  Ballast. 
Exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Per*oentBge  of 
British  to  Total. 


1884  to  1888  . 
1844  to  1848  , 
1854  to  1856  . 


1844  to  1848     ) 


<nrer  1884  to  1888 1  Fer-oentsge 


1854  to  1858     ) 


over  1844  to  1848)  Fer-oentags 


£ 
46,889,481 
57,694  JB97 
100,498,865 


Tons. 
9,584,961 
4,895,^17 
6,178490 


Tons. 
1,010,551 
lJX)63t7 
4,458,868 


Tons. 
8,544,819 
6,801,434 
10,696,748 


71- 
69- 
58- 


10,735,466 
99- 


51,866,968 
90- 


1,860,956 
73- 


896,666 
88- 


9,756.099 
77- 


67- 


1,778,168 
40- 


9,547,151 
183- 


4,395,314 
68 


41- 


These  returns  show  that  under  the  protection  of  the  Navigation  Laws  the 
average  increase  of  entries  of  British  shipping  during  the  five  years  from 
1844  to  1848  inclusive  was  greater  by  1,822,488  tons,  or  72  per  cent,  than 
the  average  increase  in  the  five  years  from  1834  to  1838,  and  that  the 
similar  average  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  during  the  same  period  was 
greater  by  850,090  tons,  or  86  per  cent  on  its  previous  amount  It  will 
next  appear  that  under  the  competition  of  foreign  shipping  consequent  on 
the  withdrawal  of  protection,  the  average  increase  of  BritiSi  shippmg  from 
1854  to  1858  was  greater  by  1,713,701  tons,  or  39  per  cent,  than  the 
average  increase  from  1844  to  1848,  and  that  the  average  increase  of  foreign 
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tonnage  was  greater  hj  2,323^65  tons,  or  126  per  cent  It  is  thus  indis-^ 
putabiy  established^  t&at  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
statements  and  arguments  in  the  report,  the  pro^essive  advance  of  British 
tonnage  under  protection,  was  both  absolutely  and  centesimallj  greater  than 
it  has  proved  since  that  protection  was  withdrawn.  It  also  appears  on  the 
face  of  this  return,  that  while  under  protection  70-1  OOth  parts  of  the  whole 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  British  import  trade  were  British,  and  30  foreign; 
under  free  competition,  British  ships  have  retained  but  59-lOOth  parts,  41 
being  now  possessed  by  foreign  shipping.  By  the  next  table  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  annual  average  increase  of  value  of  exports  during  the  five 
years  from  1844  to  1848,  over  that  of  the  five  years  from  1834  to  1838,  was 
10,735,4662.,  or  22  per  cent ;  while  the  average  annual  increase  from  1854 
to  1858,  was  5 1,868,968 1,  or  90  per  cent 

Turning,  however,  to  the  navigation  part  of  the  question,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  at  these  periods  respectively  exhibits 
an  annual  average  increase  of  British  tonnage  under  the  five  years  of  pro- 
tection, of  1,860,956  tons,  or  73  per  cent,  and  of  foreign  895,666  tons,  or 
88  per  cent,  while  under  free  competition,  the  increase  of  British  tonnage 
was  1,778,163,  or  40  per  cent,  and  that  of  foreign  tonnage  2,547,151,  or 
133  per  cent 

*  This  demonstration,  free  from  all  ambiguity,  proves  beyond  dispute  that 
British  tonnage  advanced  far  more  rapidly  in  our  carrying  trade  previous  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  than  it  has  done  since,  and  that  foreign 
tonnage  has  advanced  with  infinitely  ^eater  rapidity  since  the  repeal  than 
previously,  thus  utterly  disproving  me  allegation  of  their  lordships;  that 
"down  to  the  close  of  1857  the  progress  of  British  shipping  had  sufiiered 
no  check  or  reverse ; "  and  that  "  the  progress  of  foreign  shipping  in  our 
trade  was  not  much  less  rapid  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws." 

If  a  change  from  an  average  increase  of  73  per  cent  on  British  towage 
under  protection  to  40  per  cent  in  a  similar  period  under  free  navigation, 
be  not  a  check  on  progress,  and  if  an  increase  or  advance  frt)m  88  per  cent 
on  foreign  tonnage  to  133  per  cent  be  not  a  rapid  progression,  then  are  their 
lordships  right;  but  if  otherwise,  the  shipowners  submitted  that  their 
deductions  are  erroneous,  and  refuted  by  indisputable  facts  furnished  on 
their  own  authority. 

It  remains  only  for  the  committee  to  ^apple  with  some  of  the  leading 
fallacies  of  general  ar^ment  contained  in  the  report,  and  not  yet  speci- 
fically noticed.  The  first  that  presents  itself,  is  the  impression  attempted 
to  be  conveyed  that  the  present  depression  of  the  shipping  interest  is 
the  result  of  overtrading  of  British  shipowners,  by  the  over-production 
of  ships.  This  might  be  considered  sufficiently  negatived  by  Table  No.  2, 
before  referred  to,  which  shows  that  while  tne  increase  of  goods  to  be 
conveyed  has  increased  during  the  last,  over  the  preceding  10  years, 
90  per  cent,  the  increase  of  British  tonnage  has  only  been  40  per  cent 
But  a  glance  at  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  during  the  same  period 
explains  the  fact,  by  exhibiting  that  increase  as  no  less  than  133  per 
cent  The  plain  truth  is,  that  while  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  British 
empire,  which,  in  1846,  was  3,817,112  tons,  had  advanced  in  1856  to 
5,312,436,  or  1,495,324  tons  increase;  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
alone,  which  in  1846  was  2,563,084  tons,  had  advanced  in  1856  to  4,871,653 
tons,  or  2,308,569  tons  increase,  and  is  now  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ; 
that  advance,  too,  having  gone  forward  in  accelerated  proportion  since  the 
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ST.  MARYLEBONE  WORKHOUSE. 


Return  shomng  the  Number  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Poor,  excepting  Lunatic 
Paupers  in  AsylumSy  receiving  Relief  on  the  let  January  and  let  July  in 
each  year  from  1854  to  1859,  in  the  Parishes  of  St  Marylebone,  St 
Pancras,  and  Paddington;  also  statement  whether  Pauper  Children  are 
maintained  and  educated  in  the  Workhouses  or  elsewhere*  (Mr.  Hankey.) 
4th  July,  1859.     (128,  Sess.  2.) 

Thb  number  of  in-door  and  out-door  poor  receiving  relief  on  the  Ist  January, 
1854  and  1859,  was  as  follows : — In  St  Marylebone,  on  the  Ist  January, 
1854,  there  were  relieved  1,945  in,  and  5,644  out  door  poor ;  in  1859,  1,858 
in,  and 4,499  outdoor  poor.  In  St  Pancras,  on  the  1st  January,  1854,  there 
were  relieved  1,415  in,  and  4,806  out  door  poor ;  in  1859, 1 ,404  in,  and  3,734 
out  door  poor.  In  Paddington,  on  the  1st  January,  1854,  there  were  re- 
lieved 255  in,  and  819  out  door  poor ;  and  in  1859,  330  in,  and  611  out  door 
poor.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  in-door  poor  in  St  Marylebone  was, 
1854, 20,084t ;  1858, 21,162/.  St  Pancras,  1854, 14,976/. ;  1858, 20,875/. 
Paddington,  1854,2,533/.;  1858,  2,892/.  The  average  cost  per  head  of 
in-door  poor  in  1854,  in  St  Marylebone,  was  11/.  3*.  7^^  ;  St  Pancras, 
lOL  9s.  9d.;  and  Paddington,  10/.  Ss.  ll^d.  In  1858,  in  St  Marylebone, 
11/.  6tf.  4  J. ;  in  St  Pancras,  14/.  lis.  O^d. ;  and  in  Paddington,  lOL  ^s.  ^^d. 
The  workhouse  of  St  Marylebone  may  hold  2,000 ;  that  of  St  Pancras, 
1,869;  and  that  of  Paddington,  642.  The  annual  cost  of  in-door  paupers, 
for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1856,  was:  St  Pancras,  11/.  2s.  4^d.; 
Lambeth,  10/.  I7s.  7^d. ;  Bermondsey,  9/.  Ss.  7|d ;  Bethnal  Green, 
SL  3s.  lid.;  Holbom,  8/.  17 s.  Ijd. ;  Stepney,  8/.  10«.  4irf. ;  Chelsea, 
SL8s.4d.;  Hackney,  SL  21.  7id;  Whitechapel,  71  I9s.  ll^d.  In  an 
address  to  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St  Marylebone,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Farnell,  the  poor-law  inspector,  commented  on  the  system  of  man- 
agement pursued  in  that  workhouse,  and  showed  that  each  pauper  cost  in 
St  Marylebone  as  much  as  1/L  more  than  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan 
district,  entailing  on  the  ratepayers  a  surplus  expenditure  of  about  7,000/. 
a  year.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  property  of  the  parish  is 
1,657,459/. ;  and  the  rateable  value,  that  is,  the  net  sum  on  which  the  poor- 
rate  is  laid,  is  951,713/. ;  so  that  the  difference  per  cent  between  the  two  is 
10,  while  that  of  the  metropolitan  district  is  19'1.  In  St  Marylebone  the 
pauper  children  are  maintained  and  educated  in  the  workhouse.  In  St 
Pancras,  when  they  have  attained  a  school  age,  they  are  maintained  and 
educated  at  the  industrial  school ;  and  at  Paddington  paaper  children  are 
maintained  and  educated  in  the  workhouse* 
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CONSTITUENCrES. 

Return  of  all  Constituencies  in  England  and  Scotland  classified;  toith  Columns 
showing  the  Annual  Value  of  Real  Property,  rated  under  Schedule  A ; 
the  Population  by  the  Census  of  1851,  number  of  Voters,  and  number  of 
Members  for  ea^  Constituency.  (Mr.  Blackburn.)  18th  March,  1859. 
(141.) 

EnQLAKD  and   WaIiES. 

Counties  and  Divisions  of  Counties. — There  were  no  constitaencies  with 
less  than  1,000  electors. 

There  were  12  constituencies  having  from  1,000  to  3,000  electors,  viz.: 
Hampshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Anglesea,  Brecon,  Car- 
digan, Carnarvon,  Flint,  Merioneth,  Montgomery,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor. 
The  annual  value  of  property,  rated  under  Schedule  A.,  in  these  con- 
stituencies, ranged  between  100,000t  to  300,C00Z. ;  the  population,  between 
20,000  and  60,000 ;  and  the  total  number  of  members  14. 

There  were  21  constituencies  having  from  3,000  to  5,000  electors,  and 
returniiig  more  than  one  member.  These  were  Bedford,  Berks,  Cumber- 
land, West;  Hants,  North;  Leicester,  North;  Northampton,  North; 
NorUiumberland,  North  and  South;  Salop,  North  and  South;  Suffolk, 
West;  Surrey,  West;  Sussex,  West;  Warwick,  South;  Westmorland; 
Wilts,  North  and  South;  Worcester,  West;  Carmarthen,  and  Denbigh. 
The  annual  value  of  property,  rated  under  Schedule  A,  in  these  con- 
stituences,  ranged  between  300,000/.  and  700,000t ;  the  population  between 
60,000  and  130,000;  and  the  total  number  of  members  43. 

There  were  42  constituencies  having  above  5,000  electors,  and  returning 
less  than  three  members,  viz. : — Cheshire,  North  and  South ;  Cornwall, 
East  and  West ;  Cumberland,  East ;  Derby,  North  and  South ;  Devon, 
North  and  South ;  Durham,  North  and  South ;  Essex,  North  and  South ; 
Gloucester,  East  and  West;  Hants,  South;  Kent,  East  and  West;  Lan- 
caster, North  and  South;  Leicester,  South;  Lincoln;  parts  of  Lindsey, 
and  parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland;  Middlesex ;  Monmouth ;  Norfolk,  East 
and  West;  Northumberland,  South;  Northampton,  South;  Somerset, 
East  and  West;  Stafford,  North  and  South ;  Suffolk,  East ;  Surrey,  East; 
Sussex,  East;  Warwick,  North;  Worcester,  East;  York,  North  Riding, 
East  and  West;  and  Glamorgan.  These  constituencies  have  an  annual 
valae  of  property  rated  under  Schedule  A,  ranging  between  500,000i  and 
3,300,0002*,  the  West  Riding  of  York  being  rated  at  the  maximum  sum. 
The  population  ranged  between  70,000  and  800,000,  and  the  united  number 
of  members  was  84,  being  two  each  without  exception. 

There  were  six  constituencies  having  above  5,000  electors,  and  returning 
more  than  two  members,  viz, : — Buckingham,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  Hereford, 
Hertford,  and  Oxford.  The  annual  vdue  of  property  rated  in  these  con- 
stituencies ranged  between  700,000t  and  l,000,000i  ;  the  population 
between  100,000  and  160,000;  and  their  united  number  of  members  18,  or 
3  each* 

Cities  and  Boroughs. — There  were  12  cities  and  boroughs  having  not 
more  than  300  electors,  viz. :  Andover,  Arundel,  Ashburton,  Calne,  Dart- 
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month,  Honiton,  Knaresborough,  Lyme  Regis,  Marlborough,  Northallerton, 
Thetford,  and  Wilton.  The  annual  value  of  property  rated  on  them 
ranged  between  12,0002.  and  50,0002.;  their  population  between  4,000 
and  8,000;  and  their  united  number  of  members  17. 

There  were  46  cities  and  boroughs  having  from  300  to  1,000  electors, 
and  returning  one  member  only,  viz. :  Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley,  Christ- 
church,  Clitheroe,  Droitwich,  Dudley,  Eye,  Frome,  Gateshead,  Grimsby 
(Great),  Helston,  Horsham,  Hythe,  St.  Ives,  Kendal,  Kidderminster,  Laun- 
ceston,  Liskeard,  Malmesbiiry,  Medhurst,  Morpeth,  Petersfield,  Reigate,  Rye, 
Shaftesbury,  Thirsk,  Wakefield,  Wallingford,  Wareham,  Warrington,  West- 
bury,  Whitby,  Whitehaven,  New  Woodstock,  Beaumaris,  Brecon,  Cardigan, 
Carmarthen,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Haverfordwest,  Montgomery, 
Pembroke,  and  Radnor.  The  annual  value  of  property  rated  on  these 
constituencies  ranged  between  20,000i  and  70,0002.,  except  Dudley,  which 
is  rated  at  120,0002.  The  population  ranged  between  7,000  and  25,000, 
and  they  had  all  one  member  each,  or  46  members. 

There  were  55  constituencies  having  more  than  300  but  not  more  than 
1,000  electors,  and  returning  more  than  one  member,  viz.:  Barnstaple, 
Bedford,  Berwick -on-Tweed,  Bodmin,  Bridgnorth,  Bridgwater,  Bridport, 
Buckingham,  Bury  St*  Edmunds,  Chichester  City,  Chippeimam,  Cirencester, 
Cockermouth,  Devizes,  Dorchester,  Evesham,  Grantham,  Guildford,  Har- 
wich, Hereford  City,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Leominster,  Lewes,  Lichfield 
City,  Ludlow,  Lymington,  Malton,  Great  Marlow,  Newark,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Penryn,  Peterborough  City,  Pohte- 
fract,  Poole,  Richmond,  Ripon  City,  Salisbury  City,  Stamford,  Tamworth, 
Taunton,  Tavistock,  Tewkesbury,  Tiverton,  Totnes,  Truro,  Warwick, 
Wells  City,  Wenlock,  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  Wigan,  Winchester 
City,  Windsor  New,  Wycombe  (Chipping),  York.  These  constituencies 
were  rated  for  an  annual  value  ranging  between  20,0002.  and  50,0002;, 
except  Tavistock,  Wenlock,  and  Wigan,  which  were  rated  for  100,0002. 
Their  population  ranged  between  7,000  and  15,000,  and  each  returned 
2  members,  or  110  in  all. 

There  were  67  cities  and  boroughs  having  more  than  1,000  and  not  more 
than  3,000  electors,  viz. :  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Aylesbury,  Beverley,  Black- 
burn, Bolton,  Boston,  Bury,  Cambridge,  Canterburv  City,  Carbsle  City, 
Chatham,  Cheltenham,  Chester  City,  Colchester,  Cricklade,  Derby,  Devon- 
port,  Dover,  Durham  City,  Gloucester  City,  Halifax,  Hastings,  Hudders- 
field,  Ipswich,  King's  Lynn,  Lancaster,  Lincoln  City,  Macclesfield,  Maid- 
stone, Maldon,  Monmouth,  Northampton,  Oldham,  Oxford  City,  Plymouth, 
Preston,  Reading,  Retford  East,  Rochdale,  Rochester  City,  Sandwich, 
Scarborough,  Shoreham  New,  Shrewsbury,  South  Shields,  Stafibrd,  Stock- 
port, Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stroud,  Sunderland,  Tynemouth,  Walsall,  Wor- 
cester, Yarmouth  (Great),  Cardifi*,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  Swansea.  These 
67  constituencies  were  rated  at  between  100,0002.  and  300,0002^  Their 
population  was  between  20,000  and  80,000,  and  had  together  101  members. 
Maldon,  with  a  population  of  5,880,  had  2  members ;  and  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
with  a  population  of  84,000,  had  2  members. 

There  was  one  constituency  having  more  than  3,000,  but  not  more  than 
5,000  electors,  and  returning  one  member  only,  viz.,  Salford,  with  property 
of  an  annual  value  of  340,(K)02.,  and  a  population  of  85,000. 

There  were  11  cities  and  boroughs  having  more  than  3,000,  but  not  more 
than  5,000  electors,  and  returning  more  than  one  member,  viz. :  Bath  City, 
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Bradford,  Brighton,  Cambridge  University,  Exeter  City,  Leicester,  Ox£>rd 
University,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Wolverhampton,  and  York  Citj. 
These  were  rated  for  200,0002.  to  500,000/L,  except  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities.  Their  populations  ranged  from  40,000  to  110,000, 
and  they  had  22  members,  or  2  each. 

There  were  18  cities  and  borouehs  having  more  than  5,000  electors, 
and  returning  less  than  three  members,  viz.:  Birmingham,  Bristol  dij, 
Coventry,  Fmsbury,  Greenswich,  ICingston-on-Hull,  Lambeth,  Leecis, 
Liverpool,  Mandiester,  Marylebone,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Norwich  City, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Southwark,  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Westminster  City. 
The  annual  value  of  property  rated  ranged  between  100,000t,  Coventry, 
and  5,900,000Z.,  Marylebone ;  and  the  population  between  36,000,  Coventry, 
and  539,000,  Tower  Hamlets.    These  had  2  members  each,  or  36  in  alL 

There  was  one  city  having  above  5,000  electors,  and  returning  more 
than  two  members,  viz.,  London  City.  The  city  was  rated  for  2,090,0002. ; 
the  population  was  127,000,  and  she  returned  four  members. 

Scotland. 

Counties. — ^There  was  one  county  having  not  more  than  300  electors, 
returning  one  member,  viz.,  Sutherland.  The  annual  value  of  property 
was  46,0002.,  and  the  population  25,000. 

There  were  1 1  counties  having  more  than  300,  but  not  more  than  1,000 
electors,  and  returning  one  member  onljr,  viz.,  Banff,  Bute,  Caithness, 
E^in  and  Nairn,  Hadmngton,  Inverness,  Linlithgow,  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
Peebles,  Ross  and  Cromarthy,  and  SelkirL     The  annual  value  of  real 

Eroperty  of  these  counties  varied  from  60,000iL  to  200,0002.,  and  the  popu- 
ition  from  10,000  to  80,000. 

There  was  no  constituency  having  more  than  300,  but  not  more  than 
1,000  electors,  and  returning  more  than  one  member. 

There  were  12  counties  having  more  than  1,000  electors,  but  not  more 
than  3,000  electors,  and  returning  one  member  each,  viz.,  Argyll,  Berwick, 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Kincardine, 
Kirkcudbright,  Renfrew,  Roxburgh,  Stirling,  and  Wigtown.  The  annual 
value  of  real  property  ranged  from  150,0002.  to  300,0002.,  and  the  popu- 
lation from  30,000  to  70,000. 

There  were  six  counties  having  more  than  3,000,  but  not  more  than 
5,000  electors,  and  returning  one  member  only,  viz.,  Aberdeen,  Ayr, 
Fife,  Forfar,  Lanark,  and  Perth.  The  annual  value  of  property  ranged 
between  400,0002.  and  1,000,0002.,  and  the  population  between  60,000  and 
160,000. 

Burghs. — There  were  19  burghs;  all  of  which  had  less  than  5,000 
electors,  and  returned  one  member  each.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  had 
more  than  5,000  electors,  and  returned  two  members  each.  The  annual 
value  of  real  property  of  the  Scotch  burghs  ranged  at  between  30,000/L 
and  90,0002.,  and  the  population  between  10,000  and  40,000.  Glasgow  had 
real  property  of  an  annual  value  of  1,980,0002.,  Edmburgh  of  900,0002. 
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LUNACY  (SCOTLAND). 

First  Anntial  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Luncuyfor  Scotland  for  1858. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  in  Scotland  placed  in  public  asylums 
amounted^  on  Ist  January,  1858,  to  2,380,  of  whom  1,226  were  males,  and 
1,154  femdes.  Of  these  numbers,  786  were  private  patients,  and  1,594 
parochial  paupers.  The  insane  in  private  asylums,  at  the  same  date, 
amounted  to  745,  of  whom  330  were  males,  and  415  females.  Of  these 
numbers,  219  were  private  patients,  and  526  parochial  paupers.  The  insane 
in  poorhouses,  at  the  same  date,  were  returned  as  amounting  to  839,  of  whom 
362  were  males,  and  487  females.  Of  these  numbers,  6  were  private 
patients,  and  833  parochial  paupers.  This  enumeration,  however,  cannot  be 
considered  accurate,  as  the  Commissioners,  in  the  course  of  their  visits, 
found  many  paupers  in  poorhouses  who  had  not  been  returned  to  us,  but 
who  were,  nevertheless,  persons  of  unsound  mind« 

The  number  of  the  insane  poor  in  private  houses,  as  returned  by  the 
inspectors,  amounted  to  1,784,  of  whom  810  were  males,  and  974  females. 
The  subsequent  investigations  of  the  visiting  Commissioners,  however, 
showed  that  the  actual  number  of  pauper  lunatics  was  considerably  greater, 
but  to  what  extent  will  not  fully  appear  until  the  returns  for  1859  are 
received. 

The  total  number  of  the  insane  in  Scotland  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858, 
with  the  exclusion  of  single  patients,  whose  number  could  not  be  accurately 
ascertained,  was  5,748,  viz.,  2,718  males,  and  3,030  females. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  throughout  Europe,  manifested  in  the 
writings  of  various  psychological  writers  of  repute,  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  even  Spain,  that  the  constitution  of  lunatic  asylums 
requires  great  modification.  This  opinion  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  diversity 
of  the  forms  of  insanity ;  but  it  rests  also  on  the  difficulty  of  suitably  pro- 
viding for  the  always  increasing  number  of  the  insane,  it  may  be  open  to 
question,  whether  this  difficulty  is  caused  by  an  actual  increase  of  persons 
affected  with  insanity,  or  whether  it  is  simply  due  to  an  accumulation  of  the 
insane  through  the  prolongation  of  their  lives  by  better  care.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  both  causes  may  be  in  operation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
probable  that  the  increase  is  in  a  great  degree  only  apparent,  arising  from 
more  attention  being  directed  to  the  subject  of  insanitv^  and  the  consequent 
discovery  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  affected  with  the  malady.  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  erection  of  an 
asylum  always  increases  the  known  numbers  of  lunatics,  by  bringing  into 

Eublic  notice  cases  which  were  formerly  hidden  from  view  in  private 
ouses.  Beyond  all  question,  transference  to  an  asvlum  is  very  generally 
calculated  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  an  insane  patient,  but  the  extent  to 
which  asylums  have  contributed  to  diminish  insanity  is  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined. Statistical  returns,  it  is  true,  show  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  admitted  into  these  establishments 
are  restored  to  sanity;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  result  would 
have  been  had  the  treatment  of  these  patients  been  conducted  in  private 
houses. 

The  question,  however,  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  because  on 
its  answer  naturally  hinges  a  powerful  argument  in  favotu:  of  or  a^'nst  the 
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extension  of  asvlums.  But  we  must  here  state  our  conviction  that  the 
influence  of  asylums  in  restoriuff  patients  to  sanity  cannot  be  fairly  tested  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  for  hitherto  their  curative  agency  has  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  been  neutralized  by  the  combined  effect  of  neglect,  pre- 
judice, and  ignorance.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  in  the  treatment 
of  insanity,  loss  of  time  is  unfavourable  to  recovery,  and  that  every  impe- 
diment that  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  immediate  treatment  acts  most  pre- 
judicially upon  the  patient  by  tending  to  render  permanent  the  aberration 
from  normal  action,  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  would  speedily 
have  subsided.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  asylums  are  capable  of 
rendering  to  humanity  far  greater  services  than  they  have  yet  achieved. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  these  establishments  have^ 
even  in  times  past,  proved  of  great  public  utility,  by  undertaking  the  treat- 
ment and  management  of  patients  requiring  special  medical  care,  and  of 
those  whom,  from  violence  or  other  peculiarity,  it  is  found  dangerous  or 
impossible  to  retain  in  private  houses.  Moreover,  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  the  discipline  of  an  asylum  exercises  a  most  beneficial  and  curative 
influence  upon  many  patients  who,  if  left  at  home,  would  probably  have 
become  confirmed  lunatics,  and  is  calculated  to  ameliorate  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  the  condition  even  of  the  most  intractable,  incurable  cases.  It 
is  very  certain,  then,  that  asylums  jprove  of  the  greatest  service  both  to  the 
patients  and  the  public ;  and,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  considered  is,  not 
whether  their  extension  is  required,  but  whether,  as  at  present  constituted, 
they  fulfil  all  the  expectations  which  led  to  their  erection,  and  which  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  might  warrant  us  in  entertaining.  Beyond  all 
other  aims,  an  asylam  should  have  for  its  object  the  cure  of  uie  insane  and 
the  diminution  of  insanity.  Now,  in  relation  to  this  malady,  two  important 
iacts  have  been  clearly  established,  first,  tliat  one  chief  cause  of  the  affection 
is  hereditary  predisposition ;  and  secondly,  that  the  success  of  curative 
treatment  depends  in  a  very  ^reat  degree  upon  its  being  undertaken  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations,  we  have 
obtained  abundant  proof  that  fatuous  female  paupers  frequently  become  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  who,  in  their  turn,  grow  up  imbeciles  or 
become  lunatics ;  and  although  there  is  naturally  more  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  source  of  idiocy  or  insanity  to  a  paternal  origin,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  male  fatuous  paupers  contribute  to  this  evil. 

The  word  "  lunatic,"  the  statute  declares,  **  shall  mean  and  include  any 
mad,  or  furious,  or  fatuous  person,  or  person  so  diseased  or  affected  in  mind 
as  to  render  him  imfit  in  the  opinion  of  competent  medical  persons  to  be  at 
large,  either  as  regards  his  own  personal  safety  and  conduct,  or  the  safety  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  others  or  of  the  public"  The  question  here 
arises,  whether  the  second  part  of  the  definition  is  simply  explanatory  of  the 
first  part,  or  whether  it  is  an  amplification  of  the  definition;  whether, 
namely,  every  mad,  fatuous,  or  furious  person,  is  simpliciter  a  lunatic ;  or 
whether  to  be  so  accounted  he  must  also  be  unfit  to  be  at  large,  as  regards 
his  own  safety  and  conduct,  or  the  safetv  and  property  of  the  public  It 
may  furtlier  be  considered  doubtful,  whether  it  is  contemplated  that  a  per- 
son, in  order  to  be  declared  lunatic,  must  be  unfit  to  be  at  large  as  regards 
both  his  own  safety  and  conduct,  or  as  regards  both  the  safety  and  property 
of  the  public ;  or  whether  the  definition  will  be  fulfilled  if  he  be  unfit  to  lie 
at  large,  as  regards  either  his  own  safety  or  conduct,  or  as  regards  either  the 
safety  or  property  of  the  public.  In  practice,  the  view  has  genendly  been 
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adopted,  that  every  person  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind  is^  in  the 
statutory  sense,  a  lunatic ;  but  the  board  of  supervision  appear  to  be  of 
opinion  that  no  pauper  of  unsound  mind  can  be  considered  a  lunatic  in  terms 
of  the  statute,  unless  there  is  also  reason  to  apprehend  danger.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  it  has  on  various  occasions  been  maintained  not  only 
bv  parochial  boards,  but  also  by  sheriffs,  that  fatuous  or  idiotic  paupers, 
although  totally  incapable  from  mental  deficiency  of  acting  for  them- 
selves, are  not  lunatics  in  terms  of  the  Act  The  question,  therefore, 
is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and  its  early  adjustment  is  extremely 
desirable. 

Single  patients. — The  condition  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  individual 
houses  and  asylums  are  essentially  different,  though  in  many  cases  single 
patients  are  treated  with  great  kindness  and  consideration.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  remote  a  county  is  from  asylum  accommodation  the  greater  is  the 

{>roportion  of  cases  detained  at  home ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  corol- 
ary,  that  the  number  of  cases  improperly  cared  for,  will  also  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  abound.  In  every  country  of  Europe,  the  question  of  the  accom- 
modation of  the  insane  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  embarrassing ; 
and  we  see  how  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  the  country^ 
and  the  humane  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  Legislature,  the  increase  m 
the  number  of  lunatics  keeps  ahead  of  all  the  exertions  made  for  their 
accommodation.  This  is  a  grave  fact  which  deserves  our  most  serious 
consideration  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  building  of  asylums,  in 
the  expectation  that  no  further  call  will  be  made  upon  us.  No  doubt  it  is 
theoretically  easy  to  maintain  the  doctrine  that  asylum  accommodation 
should  be  provided  for  all  the  insane  poor,  and  that  no  expense  should  be 
spared  in  supplying  the  wants  of  this  afflicted  class.  But  the  sane  poor 
have  also  their  claims ;  and  the  question  may  be  asked,  How  far  it  is  right, 
that  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic  in  a  state  of  dementia  or  general  paralysis,  who 
is  beyond  all  hope  of  being  restored  to  sanity,  and  who,  moreover,  is  little 
able  to  appreciate  kindness,  or  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  him,  should  receive  treatment  greatly  superior  to  that 
bestowed  upon  an  aged  or  infirm  ordinary  pauper,  who,  though  in  a  sense 
also  incurable,  is  more  capable  of  appreciating  kindness  and  showing  grati- 
tude in  return?  In  England,  the  poorhouse  is  open  to  the  able-l^died 
labourer,  but  in  Scotland  it  is  reserved  for  the  aged  and  helpless  poor ; 
and,  accordingly,  with  us  there  is  not  perhaps  the  same  reason  for  drawing 
a  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  ordinary  paupers  and  that  of  in- 
curable pauper  lunatics.  But  there  will  always  be  this  essential  difference 
between  the  two  classes,  calling  for  special  consideration  in  their  treatment, 
that  the  latter  are  labouring  under  a  degree  of  mental  incapacity  which 
renders  them  altogether  dependent  upon  the  care  of  others,  and  incapable 
of  appealing  against  harshness  or  neglect  Still,  as  we  must  place  a  limit 
on  our  charitable  expenditure,  we  should  beware  of  making  such  a  distinc- 
tion in  their  treatment  as  might  raise  a  doubt  as  to  its  propriety ;  and  must 
therefore  take  care  not  to  be  too  lavish  with  the  one  hand,  lest  we  be  forced 
to  be  too  penurious  with  the  other.  On  this  account,  we  lean  towards  any 
scheme  tliat  will  embrace  good  and  economical  accommodation  for  the 
whole  insane  poor,  rather  than  to  one  which,  from  the  expense  of  carrying 
it  out,  will  sooner  or  later  be  of  only  partial  application. 

But  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that,  pending  the  introduction  of  any 
new  system,  more  stringent  and  methodical  precautions  are  required  for 
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insoriDg  tlie  proper  care  of  those  lunatics  who  are  left  at  home.  At  present 
we  are  placed  in  a  false  position,  by  being  rendered  responsible  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  insane  poor,  without  being  ftimished  with  the 
means  of  exercising  efficient  control  over  inspectors,  or  of  regulating  their 
conduct  in  connection  with  the  patients.  To  remedy  this  defect,  we  would 
suggest  that  it  should  be  made  imperative  on  inspectors  to  keep,  in  every 
house  in  which  any  pauper  lunatic  is  placed,  a  book,  in  which  should  he 
entered,  under  appropriate  heads,  all  eleemosynary  supplies,  of  whatever 
nature ;  and  we  would  recommend  that  each  entry  should  be  verified  by 
the  signature  of  the  party  having  charge  of  the  patient.  We  are  aware 
that,  in  some  parishes,  cards  are  issued  to  the  persons  with  whom  the 
patient  is  placed,  on  which  is  marked  the  amount  of  weekly  allowance ; 
but  this  practice  is  limited  to  a  few  extensive  parishes,  and  the  cards  do  not 
in  general  afford  any  record  of  the  supplies  of  clothing.  We  have  occar 
sionally  seen  cause  to  regret  that  no  such  check  as  we  propose  was  in  use; 
and  we  would  have  taken  measures  to  supply  it,  had  we  not  been  persuaded 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  lay  down  rules  which  our  statutory  powers  would  be 
insufficient  to  enforce.  It  should  be  understood  that  we  possess  no  statu- 
tory authority  over  inspectors,  who  are  the  servants  ot  their  parochial 
boards  and  of  the  board  of  supervision ;  and  that  we  have  not  even  the 
means  of  exacting  from  them  an  answer  to  our  communications.  It  fhrther 
appears  to  us  that  the  proposed  book  should  serve  also  as  a  record  of  all 
visits  paid  to  the  patient  by  the  commissioners,  the  inspector,  the  clergy* 
man,  the  parochial  surgeon,  and  any  member  of  the  parochial  board, 
who  should  each  make  an  entry  of  such  remarks,  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  as  seemed  called  for.  Under  the  present  system  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  amount  of 
supervision  that  is  exercised  by  tne  local  authorities  over  the  insane  and 
fatuous  poor. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  private  houses  from  the  following  details  of  two  cases  in  different  parts  of 
the  country : — 

M.  M*L.,  a  female,  aged  32. — Dementia ;  four  years  insane ;  sleeping  in 
the  open  air  while  herding  being  the  assigned  cause ;  came  in  one  day  and 
asserted  the  bouse  was  on  fire,  and  became  much  excited ;  now  mutters 
incoherently ;  refuses  to  answer ;  is  dumpish,  and  not  easily  managed ;  is 
said  never  to  be  under  restraint ;  does  not  wet  the  bed.  ]!s  not  in  robust 
bodily  health,  and  said  never  to  have  menstruated.  I  cannot  convey  any 
idea  of  tiie  filth  and  rags  in  which  I  found  this  woman,  crouching  by  a 
peat  fire  in  the  centre  of  a  bare,  dirty  room.  With  the  exception  of  a 
piece  of  old  bag,  put  on  shawlways,  she  was  quite  naked  above  the  waist 
She  had  neither  shift  nor  gown,  nor  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  her  petticoats 
were  nothing  but  a- fringe  of  tattered  aprons.  She  has  no  bed  and  no  bed- 
clothing.  She  is  covert  with  vermin.  Lives  with  her  sister  and  mother. 
The  former  is  a  passionate,  loud-speaking,  unprepossessing  woman,  and  the 
mother  not  less  disagreeable.  They  are  people  wholly  unfit  for  such  a 
charge. 

J.  R.,  a  male,  aged  30. — Melancholia  hypochondriaca ;  has  refused  to 
work  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  was  a  shoemaker,  and  more  lately  a  night 
watchman;  has  no  manifest  bodily  disease;  complains  of  weakness ;  refuses 
to  eat  anything  but  white  sugar,  mint  tea,  and  dried  fish ;  asserts  that  the 
white  sucar  h^  kept  him  alive ;  says  that  food  has  been  given  him  with  a 
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bad  odottr^  which  injured  him,  and  that  brown  sugar  does  him  harm ;  used 
to  be  tormented  with  the  idea  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  that  he 
was  the  greatest  of  sinners,  and  that  at  any  moment  he  might  be  involved 
in  flames ;  could  not  sleep  for  these  thoughts ;  used  to  send  for  people  to 
pray  for  him ;  says  he  has  got  over  these  fears,  does  not  know  how ;  says  he 
nas  had  great  griefs ;  cannot  ^^  perhaps  state  the  whole  cause ;  "  answers  all 
questions  evasively ;  tremulous  motion  of  lips  when  he  speaks ;  recently 
complained  of  the  closeness  of  his  room,  and  rushing  out  with  a  pick, 
attempted  to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall;  the  pick  had  to  be  taken  from  him 
by  force ;  more  recently  still  (yesterday),  under  excitement,  he  broke  two 
chairs ;  says  that  when  thus  excited  he  feels  quite  indifierent  as  to  results, 
and  that  he  feels  the  impulse  resistless ;  afterwards  says  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  regret;  talks  quite  coherently  and  to  the  point,  but  always  evasively; 
has  an  unsettled,  melancholic  look ;  he  complains  of  headache ;  has  a  weak 
pulse  and  a  white  tongue.  Is  well  clothed.  Lives  with  his  mother,  a 
pauper,  with  an  allowance  of  4«.  in  her  own  name  and  4«.  for  her  son. 
Formal  complaints  have  been  lodged  by  the  neighbours  against  him  as  a 
dangerous  person. 

Patients  in  Public  Asylums. — The  public  asylums  in  Scotland  consist  of 
the  Royal  or  Charter^  Asylums  oi  Aberdeen,  Dumfries,  Dundee,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Montrose,  and  Perth,  and  the  pauper  asylum  at  Elgin. 
Great  pressure  for  admission  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  experienced 
by  all  the  chartered  asylums,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  refusals 
of  admission,  which  have  almost  all  arisen  from  want  of  room.  No  record 
of  the  number  of  these  refusals  has  been  kept  at  Aberdeen,  but  they  are 
returned  to  us  as  amounting  at  Dumfries  to  94,  of  which  48  were  cases  of 
private  patients,  and  46  of  paupers ;  at  Dundee  to  77,  all  paupers ;  at 
Edinburgh  to  173,  of  which  31  were  private  patients,  and  142  paupers; 
at  Glasgow  to  74,  of  which  19  were  private  patients,  and  55  paupers;  at 
Montrose  to  119,  of  which  2  were  private  patients,  and  117  paupers;  and 
at  Perth  to  74,  all  paupers.  At  Elgin  only  1  patient  was  refused.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  absolute  number  of  patients  who  were 
denied  admission,  as  application  for  the  same  patient  was  generally  made  to 
several  asylums  before  he  was  finally  disposed  of.  They,  however,  clearly 
prove  the  difficulty  of  finding  accommodation,  although  the  asylums  have 
yielded  as  much  as  was  prudent  to  the  pressure,  and  have  during  the  year 
increased  the  number  of  their  inmates. 

The  rates  of  payment  in  the  chartered  asylums,  including  clothing, 
range  between  Vll  to  24i.  for  the  privileged  rates,  to  from  23/.  to  30/.  for 
the  non-privileged. 

The  privileged  rates  were  formerly  applicable  to  paupers  from  parishes 
which  had  contributed  to  the  erection  oi  the  asylum,  or  had  other  claims 
to  be  preferentially  considered ;  but  this  distinction  is  no  longer  precise, 
and  will  cease  entirely  as  the  asylums  become  district  establishments. 

During  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1858,  the  various  items  of  expen- 
diture in  the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  each  patient,  including  private  and 
pauper,  were  estimated  to  be : — For  provisions,  9/.  7«. ;  fire  and  light 
It  5«.;  washing,  3«.  6A  ;  medicines,  wines,  &c.,  75.  GdT;  furniture  and 
bedding,  I65. ;  clothing  (for  paupers  only),  18«.  6d. ;  salaries,  2L  8«.  6rf. ; 
wages,  \L  18«.;  repairs,  \l  Is.  6ti;  interest,  1/.  2s.  6rf. ;  insurance,  print- 
ing, incidents,  &c,  16^.:  total,  20/.  \0s. 

In  regard  to  warming  and  ventilation,  the  condition  of  the  chartered 
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asyltims  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In  all  the  chartered  asylams,  the 
clothing  and  bedding  of  the  patients  have  been  found  ample,  clean,  and  in 
good  condition.  Strong  dresses  for  refractory,  denuding,  and  destractive 
cases  are  occasionally  in  use,  provided  with  locks  or  other  fastenings. 
The  patients  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  found  clean  in  person  and 
orderly  in  dress.  The  physical  condition  of  the  patients  in  all  the 
houses  was  such  as  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  diet 

In  none  of  the  asylums  have  we  observed  mechanical  restraint  in  use ; 
and  the  registers  show  that  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  one  or  two  instances 
only,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  good  grounds  for  its  application. 
Seclusion  for  short  periods  is  in  freauent  use ;  out  no  case  has  come  under 
our  observation  or  notice,  in  whicn  it  has  been  improperly  applied  or 
injuriously  extended.  However,  several  of  the  seclusion-rooms  in  the 
Glasgow  Asylum  are  still  imperfectly  lighted,  from  the  windows  being  to  a 
great  extent  boarded  up. 

In  general,  the  means  of  exercise  might  be  improved.  The  airingKSourts 
are  still  frequently  overcrowded,  and  are  generally  gloomy,  partly  from 
their  small  size,  and  partly  from  the  high  walls  by  which  they  are  inclosed. 
•The  land  at  Aberdeen  has  been  increased  by  taking  into  possession  a 
part  of  the  property  which  was  formerly  let;  and  arrangements  are 
contemplated  by  the  directors  of  the  Dundee  Asylum,  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  land. 

The  extent  to  which  amusement  and  recreation  have  been  carried  is  a 
remarkable  and  very  gratifying  feature  in  most  of  the  asylums,  but  in  all 
of  them  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  objects  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  patients.  We,  however,  notice  with  pleasure 
a  gradual  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  is  more  especially  apparent 
at  Glasgow. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  a  separate 
chapel  has  been  erected  at  the  Dundee  Asylum,  which  is  found  to  exercise 
a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  patients ;  and  we  understand  that  the 
directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  have  it  in  contemplation  to  follow  this 
example,  by  erecting  a  chapel  in  their  grounds.  Although  in  Scotland 
religious  buildings  are  not  regarded  with  the  same  feelings  of  reverence  as 
in  England,  still  patients  occasionally  object  to  attending  worship  in  rooms 
which  serve  indiscriminately  for  purposes  of  amusement  and  religion ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  religious  influences  are  calculated  to  exercise  a 
greater  and  more  beneficial  influence  on  the  patients,  if  associated  with  the 
habits  and  recollections  of  former  times. 

The  general  results  of  the  treatment  in  public  asylums  may  be  shown 
by  the  following  facts: — The  average  number  resident  of  males  was 
1,253*5 ;  of  females,  1,167*5 ;  the  number  of  admissions,  449  males  and 
498  females;  the  number  of  recoveries,  151  males  and  201  females;  the 
discharges  not  recovered,  149  males  and  140  females ;  the  deaths,  109  males 
and  94  females.  The  proportion  of  recoveries  per  cent  on  admissions  was 
33*630  males  and  40*361  females.  The  proportion  of  deaths  per  cent  on 
number  resident,  8*699  males  and  8*051  females. 

The  general  results  of  the  treatment  in  licensed  houses  were  as  follow : — 

The  average  number  resident  was  355  males  and  462  females ;  the  number 

of  admissions,  125  males  and  222  females ;  the  recoveries,  48  males  and 

.86  females;  the  discharges  not  recovered,  21  males  and  35  females;  the 
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deaths,  30  males  and  35  females.  The  proportion  of  recoveries  per  cent 
on  admissions  was  38*400  males  and  38*738  females.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  per  cent,  on  numbers  resident  was  8*450  males  and  7*575  females* 

Most  of  the  licensed  houses  were  overcrowded,  and  many  of  them  very 
far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  proprietors  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  accommodation  to  raise  the  lowest 
rate  of  maintenance  from  20^  to  222.  In  these  houses  there  is  a  great  and 
a  prevailing  want  of  cheerfulness  and  amenity. 

4.  Idiot  Schools. — There  are  in  Scotland  two  establishments  which  under-f 
take  the  training  and  education  of  idiots,  namely,  that  of  Baldovan,  near 
Dundee,  and  that  in  Gayfield  Square,  Edinburgh.  Both  institutions  are 
upon  a  verv  limited  scale,  and  both  owe  their  origin  to  the  efforts  of  private 
charity.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  reluctance  that  we  feel  ourselves  com* 
pelled  to  admit,  that  neither,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  likely  to  prove 
ultimately  successful.  At  Baldovan,  the  training  is  too  scholastic,  and  is 
not  calculated  to  develop  those  qualities  in  the  children,  which  might  tend 
to  render  them  useful,  and  in  some  degree  self-supporting.  Sounder 
principles  prevail  at  the  institution  in  6a3rfie]d  Square,  but  the  want  of 
adequate  pecuniary  means  prevents  their  realization.  We  must  express 
our  regret  that,  under  the  statute,  these  schools  should  be  chargeable  with 
the  heavy  licence-fee  of  \5L  10*. 

The  question  of  idiot  education  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and 
we  therefore  consider  it  extremely  desirable  that  a  proper  training  school 
for  imbecile  children  should  be  established  in  Scotland.  We  are  of  opinion 
that,  from  an  institution  of  this  kind,  scholastic  teaching  should,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  banished,  but  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  physical 
training  to  foster  and  increase  the  limited  powers  with  which  the  children 
are  by  nature  endowed.  The  source  of  success  must  lie  in  attempting 
only  what  is  practicable.  Idiot  children  are  naturally  disposed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  calls  of  nature.  The  first  step,  then,  should  be  to  induce 
habits  of  cleanliness ;  and  this,  if  gained,  would  of  itself  be  no  inadequate 
reward  for  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  trouble.  In  the  next  place, 
the  senses  should  be  trained,  and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  command 
and  use  their  muscles.  For  these  ends  no  books  are  required,  but  object 
lessons  and  muscular  exercises  should  constitute  the  foundation  on  which 
their  training  rests.  By  such  means,  idiot  children  may  be  taught  to  work 
under  supervision ;  but  more  cannot  well  be  expected,  for  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  any  such  development  of  intellect  as  will  ever  enable  them  to  take 
an  independent  position  in  life.  They  may  be  taught  to  dig,  to  tend  cattle, 
to  carry  burdens,  to  do  household  work,  to  hew  wood,  to  break  stones,  and 
to  make  themselves  useful  in  many  similar  ways ;  and  in  this  direction, 
accordingly,  their  education  should  chiefly  tend.  No  doubt,  some  may  be 
taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher ;  but  when  these  acquirements  have 
been  attained,  they  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  useless,  for  the  children  will 
be  unable  to  turn  them  to  any  useful  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  labour  thus  comparatively  lost  would,  if  expended  in  the  channel 
we  have  indicated,  have  rendered  them,  in  their  own  narrow  sphere,  useful 
members  of  society. 

But  to  guard  against  misconception,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  these 
remarks  are  more  i)articularly  applicable  to  pauper  children ;  for  we  do  not 
deny,  that  scholastic  training  possesses  advantages  in  regard  to  children 
belonging  to  the  better  classes  of  society,  by  affording  them  the  means  of 
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occupation.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  imbecile  children  will  acquire 
knowledge  by  reading ;  but  we  think  that  even  a  parrot-like  proficiencj 
has  its  practical  use  dj  tending  to  make  the  patient  contented  and  quiet. 
But  the  physical  training  to  which  we  have  alluded^  will  still  be  found  a 
useful,  if  not  an  indispensable  preliminary,  to  all  attempts  at  that  rudi* 
mentary  scholastic  education,  which  alone  comes  within  the  mental  range 
of  idiot  children. 

5.  Poorhouses. — The  detention  of  the  insane  poor  in  lunatic  wards 
attached  to  poorhouses,  seems  at  first  sight  a  yery  appropriate  method  of 
disposing  of  such  persons,  espnBcially  if  they  belong  to  the  class  of  harmless 
imbeciles,  or  that  of  inofiensive  incurable  lunatics.  Since  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  such  wards,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
their  number  has  gone  on  gradually  increasing,  until,  when  we  entered  on 
office,  they  amounted  to  17.  Of  these,  the  poorhouses  of  the  parishes  of  the 
abbey  and  burgh.  Paisley ;  of  the  city  and  barony,  Glasgow ;  of  Greenock ; 
Falkirk ;  and  the  city,  Edinburgh,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
patients  affected  with  every  form  of  insanity,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  cases  of  the  most  violent  and  unmanageable  nature,  which,  for  this 
reason,  were  sent  to  the  public  asylums. 

The  proper  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics  in  poorhouses  is  rare  and  excep- 
tional. Even  their  physical  wants  are  occasionally  supplied  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  manner,  while  appropriate  mental  and  bodily  treatment, 
embodying  recreation,  occupation,  exercise,  and  all  the  other  influences 
which  are  capable  of  operatmg  beneficially  upon  the  nervous  system,  are, 
as  a  ^neral  rule,  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  chief  difficulties  which 
interfere  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  poorhouses  are  the  want  of 
appropriate  buildings,  of  sufficient  means  of  exercise  and  occupation,  and  of 
properly  trained  attendants;  to  which  must  be  added  the  pervading 
influence  of  a  spirit  of  economy  which  limits  its  duty  to  the  provision  of 
food,  raiment,  and  shelter.  In  a  few  of  the  houses,  however,  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  entitle  their  lunatic  wards  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  true  asylums.  These  have  been  most  successful  in  the  case  of  the 
abbey  poorhouse  of  Paisley;  that  of  the  town's  hospital  or  city  poorhouse, 
Glasgow ;  and  that  of  the  poorhouse  of  the  barony  parish.  But  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  descriptions  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  that 
even  the  lunatic  wards  of  these  houses  labour  under  structural  defect  and 
other  drawbacks,  which  greatly  interfere  with  the  proper  treatment  of  the 

Eatients.  In  the  abbey  poorhouse,  for  instance,  the  seclusion-rooms  are 
adly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the  house  itself,  though 
remarkably  clean,  is  bare  and  wanting  in  internal  amenity.  There  is, 
likewise,  a  great  deficiency  of  the  means  of  occupation  and  recreation,  and 
the  existence  of  the  patients  is  monotonous,  and  not  conducive  to  healthy 
mental  action.  In  the  Glasgow  city  poorhouse,  too,  the  means  of  recreation 
and  occupation  are  extremely  deficient ;  and  in  tihe  poorhouse  of  the  barony 
parish,  the  arrangement  of  the  building  is  generally  inappropriate.  Never- 
theless, to  a  casual  observer,  these  houses  may  appear  to  approach  in 
character  to  the  public  asylums;  and  we  fireely  admit  that,  for  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  physical  wants  of  the  patients,  they  are  deserving  of  much 
commendation.  But,  according  as  they  approach  the  public  asylums  in 
the  appropriate  treatment  of  the  patients,  in  at  least  an  equal  d^ree  do  they 
approach  them  in  the  expense  at  which  they  are  conducted ;  and  hence  the 
primary  object  of  economy  which  led  to  their  institution  gradually  dis- 
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ftppeanu  Even  at  present^  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  paaper  lunatics  in 
the  three  poorhouses  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  notwithstanding  the 
wide  interval  that  separates  them  from  the  public  asylums,  is,  perhaps,  as 
high  as  it  is  in  the  latter  establishments.  In  the  abbey  parish  poorhouse, 
for  instance,  it  is  estimated  to  amount  to  222.  15a.  4cL  a  year;  in  that  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow  to  19/L  lOs. ;  and  in  that  of  the  barony  to  25L  lOs.  3d. 
These  sums,  it  is  true,  include  an  allowance  for  rent,  but  our  argument 
would  scarcely  be  weakened  by  taking  it  into  account*  We  are  accord- 
ingly, of  opinion,  that  poorhouses  which  receive  patients  suflTering  under  all 
forms  of  insanity  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  economically  conducted  than 
public  asylums,  and  that  there  is  in  reality  no  advantage  to  the  ratepayers 
Dy  their  institution ;  while,  as  we  have  shown,  they  entau  upon  their  inmates 
a  much  more* dreary  and  monotonous  existence. 

It  remains,  however,  to  be  considered  whether  proper  care  and  treatment 
can  be  insured  to  harmless  and  incurable  patients,  at  less  cost  than  that 
involved  by  sending  them  to  public  asylums  ;  and  whether  it  is  advisable 
that,  with  this  view,  separate  buildings  should  be  provided  for  their  accom-^ 
modation.  This  is  an  important  question  for  the  deliberation  and  decision 
of  district  boards.  Our  own  opinion  has  already  been  expressed,  that  a 
modification  of  our  asylums  is  desirable ;  but  this  idea  is  founded,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  considerations  of  treatment,  and  we  hesitate,  in  recommend- 
ing its  adoption,  to  encourage  any  extravagant  hopes  of  economy,  which 
possibly  might  not  be  realized. 

Dangerous  Lunatics, — By  the  85th  clause  of  the  Act  it  is  provided,  that 
'^  where  any  lunatic  shall  have  been  apprehended  charged  with  assault  or 
other  offence  inferring  danger  to  tlie  lieges,  or  where  anv  lunatic,  being  in 
a  state  threatening  danger  to  the  lieges,  shall  be  found  at  large,  or  in  a 
state  offensive  to  public  decencv,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff,  upon 
application  by  the  procurator-nscal,  or  inspector  of  the  poor,  or  other 
person,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  any  medical  person,  bearing  that 
the  lunatic  is  m  a  state  threatening  such  danger,  forthwith  to  commit  such 
lunatic  to  some  place  of  safe  cust(^y,  and  the  sheriff  shall  thereupon  direct 
notice  to  be  given  in  some  newspaper  circulated  within  the  county  of  such 
commitment,  and  such  frurther  notice  as  he  shall  think  fit,  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  such  lunatic  on  an  early  day 
to  be  named ;  and  the  sheriff  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  take  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  such  lunatic ;  and  upon  being  satisfied  that  he  is  a  lunatic, 
and  threatening  to  be  dangerous,  he  shall  commit  the  lunatic  to  any  public^ 
private,  or  district  asylum;  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no  such  asylum 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff,  he  shall  commit  such  lunatic  to  some 
such  asylum  of  an  adjoining  county ;  and  an  order,  such  as  is  hereinbefore 
prescribed,  shall  be  grantea  by  the  sheriff  in  respect  of  every  such  com- 
mitment ;  and  the  person  or  the  parish  liable  in  the  maintenance  of  such 
lunatic  shall  be  liable  for  the  expense  of  apprehending  and  of  keeping  and 
maintaining  such  lunatic  in  such  asylum ;  and  such  lunatic  shall  be  detained 
in  such  asylum  until  cured,  or  until  caution  shall  be  found  for  his  safe 
custody,  in  which  last  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff,  upon  applica- 
tion to  that  effect,  and  being  satisfied  as  to  such  caution,  and  the  safety  and 
propriety  of  such  custody,  to  authorize  the  delivery  of  the  lunatic  to  the 
person  so  finding  security.'^ 

Under  the  provisions  o^  this  clause  sixty-two  lunatics  have,  during  the 
year  1858,  been  arrested  and  sent  to  asylums.     The  procedure  generally 
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followed  is  to  place  the  patient  in  jail  daring  the  period  of  inquiry,,  and  bP 
the  end^of  the  investigation  to  send  him  to  an  asylum,  if  found  lunatic  and 
dangerous.  As  part  of  the  process,  the  patient  is  brought  before  the  sheriff 
in  open  court,  and  the  witnesses  as  to  his  mental  condition  are  examined^in 
his  presence.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  procedure  in  such  cases  might  be 
advantageously  simplified;  and,  with  this  view,  we  would  recommend  that, 
on  a  patient  at  large  being  arrested  by  the  police,  in  a  state  threatening 
danger  to  the  lieges,  two  medical  certificates  of  insanity  should  at  once  be 
procured,  on  which  the  sheriff  should  grant  his  order  for  transmission  to  an 
asylum  if  within  reach,  or  to  the  jail  u  more  fitting  accommodation  cannot 
be  obtained,  until  the  friends  of  the  patient  or  the  inspector  of  the  poor 
have  had  time  to  make  arrangements  for  his  admission  into  an  asylum 
in  the  ordinary  way.  In  cases  where  an  overt  act  of  Violence  has 
been  committed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  proceed  against  the  patient  as  a 
culprit ;  but  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why,  simply  because  he  has  been 
found  at  large  by  the  police,  he  should  be  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Sheriff 
Court,  and  tried  as  if  he  were  a  criminal ;  nor  why,  in  the  event  of  the 
friends  or  of  the  inspector  of  the  poor  coming  forward  to  take  charge  of  him, 
the  legal  process  should  not  at  once  be  interrupted,  and  the  patient  confided 
to  their  keeping,  on  satisfactory  evidence  being  given  that  he  would  be  pro- 
perly cared  for.  The  sheriff,  no  doubt,  is  called  upon  by  the  statute  to 
make  such  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  patient  as  will  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  insanity ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  his  presence 
in  court  during  the  examination  of  the  witnesses ;  nor  for  the  adoption  of 
any  special  measures  after  the  existence  of  insanity  has  been  proved  to  the' 
satisfaction  of  the  sheriff,  and  has  been  admitted  by  those  charged  with  the 
burden  of  his  maintenance. 

Criminal  Lunatics. — ^The  general  management  and  care  of  criminal 
lunatics  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  prison  board  in  the  lunatic  wards 
of  the  Central  Prison  at  Perth.  Instead  of  a  special  a^lum  for  criminal 
lunatics,  we  would  rather  propose  that  special  wards  for  their  reception 
should  be  provided  in  connection  with  one  of  the  district  asylums.  The 
chief  advantage  of  tliis  scheme  would  be  the  supervision  and  management 
of  the  patients  by  an  experienced  medical  superintendent,  .and  skilled 
attendants.  It  would  permit,  also,  of  better  classification,  for  the  superin^ 
tendent  might  remove  to  the  wards  of  the  ordinary  district  asylum  such  of 
the  criminsu  lunatics  as  he  could  safely  trust,  and  whom  he  might  consider 
capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  more  extended  association.  Appropriate 
occupation  for  the  criminal  patients  would,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
also  more  readily  provided  than  if  they  were  left  to  constitute  an  entirely 
separate  and  circumscribed  community. 

Property  of  Lunatics. — By  the  81st  section  of  the  Act  it  is  provided,  that 
wherever  the  board,  or  the  accountant  of  the  Court  of  Session,  shall  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  property  of  any  jperson,  detained  or  taken  charge 
of  as  a  lunatic,  is  not  duly  protected,  by  being  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  judicial  factor,  and  that  the  same,  or  the  income  thereof,  is  not 
duly  applied  for  his  maintenance,  the  board  or  accountant,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  Section  82  makes 
similar  provision  for  the  proper  application  of  the  property  of  lunatics  who 
are  already  under  the  care  of  judicial  fisu^tors. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  lunatics  in  Scotland 
whose  property  is  placed  under  the  management  of  judicial  factors,  nor  do 
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we  iK^sess  anj  sfatatory  authority  for  obtaining  information  as  to  the  names 
of  tne  patients  whose  property  is  so  protected,  or  as  to  the  pecuniair  allow- 
ances made  for  their  mamtenance.  Consequently^  our  means  of  nilfilling 
the  intentions  of  the  statute  are  so  limited^  as  practically  to  nullify  its  pro- 
visions. We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  property  clauses  of  the 
Act  are  to  constitute  to  the  public  any  guarantee  for  the  due  application  of 
the  funds  of  lunatics,  we  should  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  patients  whose  property  is  under  the  management  of 
judicial  factors,  and  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  their  funds.  And  we 
would  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  suggestion  practical  value, 
that  permissive  powers  to  visit  and  inspect  all  such  cases  should  be  conferred 
upon  us.  We  are  further  of  opinion,  that  all  trustees  of  insane  persons 
appointed  under  any  testamentary  document,  should  be  called  upon  to 
intimate  to  us  the  name  of  such  insane  person,  together  with  the  amount  of 
the  ftmds,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  patient ;  and  tliat  in  such  cases, 
also,  permissive  powers  of  inspection  should  be  conferred  upon  us,  to  be 
exercised  according  to  our  discretion,  in  such  instances  as  afforded  reason 
for  thinking  that  Sie  property  of  the  patients,  or  the  income  thereof,  was 
not  applied  to  their  due  maintenance. 


LUNACY. 

Copy  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commiasioners  in  Lunacy 
to  ifie  Lord  Cliancellor.  (The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.)  8th  April,  1859. 
(107  L.) 

The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  workhouses  has  increased  from  6,800  on  the 
1st  January,  1857,  to  7,666  on  the  1st  July,  1858.  This  increased  number 
would  necessarily  require  increased  accommodation,  and  this  want  has, 
therefore,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy^  who,  by 
^e  16  &  17  Vict  c.  96,  were  authorized  to  visit  the  union  workhouses  in 
which  tiiere  are  lunatics,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
But  thou^  the  Commissioners  have  frequently  made  suggestions  to  the 
Board  for  the  better  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  such  suggestions  have 
remained  neglected.  Thev  have,  therefore,  submitted  the  subject  to  the 
Lord  Chancdlor,  with  a  view  to  some  legislative  remedy.  The  character 
and  forms  of  insanity  most  prevalent  in  workhouses  were  described  by  the 
Commissioners  as  follow : — 

The  proportion  borne  by  the  insane,  idiotic,  and  weak-minded,  to  the 
other  inmates  in  the  workhouse,  varies  considerably  in  the  different  unions 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  It  is  considered  by  some  that  the  pro- 
portion is  greater  in  remote  rural  districts  than  in  the  more  populous 
localities ;  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case  in  luiions  situated  in  the  more 
hilly  parts  of  the  country.  Again,  as  respects  the  nature  of  the  mental 
affliction,  a  marked  difference  has  been  by  many  observed  between  rural 
and  city  workhouses.  In  the  former,  congenital  and  imbecile  cases  have 
been  found  to  prevail ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  weak-minded  are  held  to 
form  a  smaller  portion,  and  cases  of  epilepsy  and  paralysis  to  be  more 
frequent 

In  setting  aside  a  large  number  of  the  insane  inmates  of  workhouses, 
therefore,  as  frequently  belonging  to  either  the  idiotic  or  the  imbecile  class> 
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it  18  by  no  means  to  be  tinderstood  that  they  are  confined  to  those  classes* 
During  late  years  other  forms  of  insanity,  at  times  the  most  acnte  and 
dangerous,  are  frequently  met  with,  especially  in  the  larger  hoases ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  these,  as  occasioning  great  troable,  and  casting  much 
responsibility  on  the  master,  are  rarely  detained  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  We  may  say  generally,  howerer,  that  the  cases  met  with  are  those 
of  persons  suffering  under  cmronic  dementia,  under  melancholia,  and  under 
epilepsy ;  that  they  comprise  many  who  are  idiotic  or  imbecile ;  and  that  they 
include  none  who  are  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests  or  welfare,  or 
to  conduct  themselves  discreetly,  if  left  without  some  governing  coofroL 
Some,  reduced  to  poverty  by  their  disease,  are  of  superior  habits  to  those  of 
ordinary  paupers,  and  require  better  accommodation  than  a  workhouse 
affords.  Many  are  weak  in  body,  and  require  better  diet  Many  require 
better  nursing,  better  clothing,  and  better  bedding.  Almost  all  (and  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  excitable)  require  more  healthful  exercise.  And, 
with  rare  exceptions,  all  require  more  tender  care  and  more  vigilant  super- 
intendence than  is  given  to  them  in  any  workhouse  whatsoever. 

Having  thus  described  the  condition  of  the  lunatics,  the  Commissioners 
proceeded  to  examine  the  design  and  construction  of  union  buildings,  which 
are,  in  many  respects,  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  lunatics,  both  as  respects 
diet,  task-labour,  and  confinement,  and,  above  all,  as  to  means  of  outAloor 
exercise.  In  the  workhouses  of  large  towns,  the  weak-minded  and  insane 
inmates  are  generally  crowded  into  rooms  of  insufficient  size,  sometimes  in 
an  attic  or  basement,  which  is  nevertheless  made  to  serve  both  for  day 
and  sleeping  accommodation.  Of  the  655  workhouses  in  England  and 
Wales,  somewhat  more  than  a  tenth  part  are  provided  with  separate  lunatic 
and  idiot  wards.  Separate  lunatic  wards  are  in  many  respects  even  more 
objectionable.  The  patients  are  mixed  together.  All  varieties  of  character — 
the  weak,  the  infirm,  the  quiet,  the  agitated,  the  violent  and  vociferous,  the 
dirty  and  epileptic — are  all  mingled  together,  and  the  excitement  or  noise  of 
one  or  more  injures  and  distuj3)s  the  others.  There  is,  moreover,  a  total 
absence  of  supervision,  proper  attendance,  and  medical  records  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  necessary  result  is  a  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  patients. 

There  is,  moreover,  ^eat  danger  in  discharging  doubtful  cases  without 
medical  sanction.  Much  circumspection  is  especially  required  in  permitting 
females,  whose  mental  state  is  at  all  doubtful,  to  leave  the  workhouse,  since 
cases  are  unhappily  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  where  the  women  of  this 
class  have  returned  after  a  time  in  a  state  of  pregnancy. 

The  following  facts  may  suffice  in  illustration : — 

In  the  Newark  workhouse,  among  other  instances,  two  females  were  met 
with  during  the  past  year,  who,  although  classed  as  of  weak  mind,  were  in 
the  habit  of  discnarging  themselves,  and  after  a  short  absence  returning  in 
the  family- way.  Each  of  them  had  three  illegitimate  children  in  the  house. 
The  guardians  were  urged  not  to  allow  these  women  again  to  quit  the 
house,  but  they  did  permit  one  of  them  to  leave.  In  the  Walsall  workhouse 
there  was  an  icUotic  female  who  had  had  four  illegitimate  children ;  and  in  the 
Monmouth  workhouse,  two  imbecile  paupers,  each  of  whom  had  had  three 
illegitimate  children,  and  one  of  whom  was  again  pregnant  In  the  Tam- 
worth  workhouse  there  were  two  idiotic  females,  of  whom  each  had  a  child. 
In  the  Martley  workhouse,  in  Worcestershire,  a  female,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  classed  as  of  weak  mind,  was  struck  off  the  list  in  1856, 
and  was  allowed  to  leave  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  expense  to 
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the  parish^  by  earning  something  hj  hop-picking.  This  woman  had  pre- 
viously had  two  illegitimate  children  by  paupers  m  the  house,  one  of  whom 
had  died ;  the  other  (a  girl  about  ten  years  of  age)  she  took  with  her,  on 

Suitting  the  house,  to  ner  mother's  home.  When  there,  she  and  her 
aughter  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her  father-in-law  and  her  mother, 
and  m  the  same  bed  with  two  of  her  brothers.  The  result  of  this  indecency 
was,  that  she  returned  to  the  workhouse  in  the  family-way,  and  was 
delivered  of  a  child,  the  father  of  which  she  distinctly  stated  to  be  one  of 
her  brothers,  but  which  of  them  she  was  unable  to  specify.  This  woman, 
though  able  to  perform  some  useful  work,  was  decidedly  of  weak  mind; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  guardians 
were  justified  in  detaining  her  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  sanctioned  her  quitting  it.     Assuredly  it  would  have  been  right  to 

Elace  her  in  the  class  of  persons  of  weak  mind  on  her  return  to  the  work- 
ouse :  but  this  was  not  done ;  and  she  only  accidentally  came  under  the 
notice  of  a  member  of  this  Board,  to  whom  the  foregoing  particulars  of  her 
case  were  communicated. 

The  diet  given  in  workhouses  is  far  too  scanty  for  lunatic  patients,  who 
require  an  ample  amount  of  nutritious  food.  There  is,  moreover,  a  total 
inadequacy  of  medical  treatment  and  of  attendance  and  nursing. 

The  interior  accommodation  afibrded  by  the  workhouses  fiuls  far  short 
of  what  the  insane  require  in  respect  of  the  furniture,  bedding,  means  of 
bathing  and  washing,  and  ordinary  comforts  and  decencies  of  life.  And 
where  patients  are  suffering  under  acute  forms  of  mental  disease,  such 
defects,  and  the  absence  of  all  proper  means  of  treatment  and  care,  must 
lead  to  a  revival  of  that  frequent,  if  not  constant,  instrumental  restraint 
which  has  long  been  banished  from  all  well-conducted  asylums. 

Of  the  particular  modes  of  coercion  employed,  restraint  chairs,  chains, 
handcuffs,  leg-locks,  muffs,  straps,  and  strait-waistcoats,  may  be  stated  as 
in  very  frequent  use;  and  these  are  entrusted  to  pauper  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  and  applied  without  the  sanction,  and  probably  without  the 
knowledge,  of  the  medical  officer  or  master.  Upon  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Dewsbury  workhouse^  three  men  and  one  woman  were  found  under 
restraint;  one  man  being  fastened  by  a  chain  and  handcuff  to  a  bench, 
another  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  bench,  and  a  third  wearing  iron  hobbles  on 
the  ankles  attached  by  a  snort  chain.  The  female  was  chained  by  the  leg 
to  a  bench.  It  was  found  that  two  other  women  were  frequently  treated  in 
the  same  way ;  and  one  of  them  had  a  sore  on  the  ankle  produced  by  the 
iron  leg-lock.  Most  of  these  patients  were  also  chained  m  bed  at  night. 
None  of  them  were  either  violent  or  dangerous,  although  they  had  been  so 
chained  for  many  months ;  and  the  only  reason  assign^  for  this  treatment 
was  that  some  would  run  away  and  others  get  out  of  bed.  In  the  Bury 
workhouse,  the  visiting  Commissioner  found  three  men  restrained,  two 
being  strapped  to  the  bedsteads  and  one  having  his  hands  confined  in 
leather  muffs.  On  a  bedstead  in  one  of  the  men's  wards  were  observed 
iron  staples,  shackles,  chains,  and  a  piece  of  strong  cord,  all  evidently 
intended  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  down  violent  patients. 
The  law  directs  that  every  pauper  deemed  to  be  a  lunatic,  and  proper  to 
be  sent  to  an  asylum,  shall  be  taken  before  a  justice,  who,  upon  being 
satisfied  that  he  is  a  fit  person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and  detained,  shall 
order  his  removal  to  the  county  asylum.  But  instead  of  this  course  being 
adopted,  it  is  now  almost  universally  the  custom  to  remove  the  patient  in 
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the  first  instance  to  the  union  workhouse,  where,  if  he  appears  to  be  qmet 
and  harmless,  he  is  suffered  to  remain. 

Instead  of  causing  the  patient  to  be  dealt  with  as  directed  bj  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  Act,  and  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  for  his  direct 
removal  to  the  asylum,  workhouses  have  been  to  a. great  extent  made  use 
of,  primarily,  as  places  for  the  reception  and,  in  many  instances,  for  the 
detention  of  recent  cases  of  insanity.  The  workhouse  is  thus  illesallj 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  the  asylum,  wi£  its 
attendant  commrts  and  means  of  cure,  which  the  law  has  provided  for  the 
insane  poor,  is  altogether  disregarded,  or  it  comes  into  operation  only  when 
the  patient,  by  long  neglect,  has  become  almost  hopelessly  incurable.  In 
conclusion,  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of  making 
provision  for  the  insane  poor  who  cannot  be  received  into  the  present 
asylums,  will  be  by  the  erection  of  inexpensive  buildings,  adapted  for  Ae 
residence  of  idiotic,  chronic,  and  harmless  patients,  in  direct  connection 
with,  or  at  a  convenient  distance  from,  the  existing  institutions.  These 
auxiliary  asylums,  which  should  be  under  the  management  of  the  present 
visiting  Justices,  would  be  intermediate  between  union  workhouses  and  the 
principal  curative  asylums.  The  cost  of  building  need  not,  in  general, 
much  exceed  one-half  of  that  incurred  in  the  erection  of  ordinary  asylums ; 
and  the  establishment  of  officers  and  attendants  would  be  upon  a  smaller 
and  more  economical  scale  than  those  required  in  the  principal  asylums. 
Without  the  adoption  of  measures  such  as  we  have  suggested,  no  effectual 
remedy  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  found  for  the  present  evils,  which  so  urgently 
press  for  correction. 

Whether  or  not  such  additional  institutions  be  provided,  it  would  be 
essential  that  visiting  justices  of  asylums  should  be  invested  with  fiill 
power,  by  themselves  or  their  medical  officers,  to  visit  workhouses,  and  to 
order  the  removal  of  insane  inmates  therefrom  to  asylums  at  their  discretion. 
They  should  also  be  empowered,  upon  the  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
to  order  the  removal  into  the  asylum  of  pauper  patients  boarded  with 
strangers. 

And  in  the  event  of  any  le^slative  enactment,  the  Commissioners  further 
recommend  that  it  should  include  the  following  provisions : — 

No  lunatic  or  alleged  lunatic  to  be  received  mto  or  detained  in  a  work- 
house, unless  he  shall  have  been  duly  taken  before  a  justice  or  officiating 
clergyman,  and  adjudged  by  him  as  not  proper  to  be  sent  to  an 
asylum. 

*  In  any  case,  however,  wherein  an  order  for  a  lunatic's  reception  into  an 
asylum  shall  be  made  by  a  justice  or  officiating  clergyman,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  him,  if,  for  special  reasons  to  be  set  forth  in  nis  order,  he  shall 
deem  it  expedient,  to  direct  that  such  lunatic  be  taken,  pro  tempore,  to  the 
workhouse,  and  there  detained  for  such  limited  period,  not  exceeding  two 
clear  days,  as  may  be  necessary,  pending  arrangements  for  his  removal  to 
the  asylum. 

A  list  of  all  inmates  of  unsound  mind  to  be  kept  by  the  medical  officer 
of  a  workhouse,  and  left  accessible  to  the  visiting  commissioners. 

The  medical  officer  to  specify,  in  such  list,  the  forms  of  mental  disorder, 
and  to  indicate  the  patients  whom  he  may  deem  curable,  or  otherwise  likely 
to  benefit  by,  or  m  other  respects  proper  for  removal  to,  an  asylum. 
The  visiting  commissioner  and  the  poor-law  inspector  to  be  empowered  to 
order  and  oirect  the  relieving  officer  to  take  any  insane  inmate  before  a 
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J,iistice  nnder  the  provisions  of  tiie  67th  section  of  the  Lunatic  Asylnm 
Act,  1853. 

In  all  cases  of  inmates  of  unsound  mind  temporarily  detained  in  work- 
houses, the  medical  officer  to  be  invested  with  full  powers  as  respects 
classification,  diet,  employment,  and  medical  and  moral  treatment,  and 
otherwise. 


DUBLIN  HOSPITALS. 


First  and  Second  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of 

Dublin  Aospitab. 

The  hospitals  which  receive  ParliamentaiT  grants  are — 1st,  The  West? 
moreland  Lock  Hospital,  established  by  Government,  in  1792,  for  the 
treatment  of  patients  affected  with  venereal  diseases ;  2nd,  The  House  of 
Industry  Hospitals,  viz. :  a,  The  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  opened  by 
Government  m  1803;  6,  The  Whitworth  Medical  Hospital,  built  by 
Governpient  in  1817 ;  and  c.  The  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  rented  by 
Government  and  opened  in  1811;  3rd,  Steevens'  Hospitd,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Dr.  Richard  Steevens,  and  endowed  by  Mr,  Edward  Cusack 
in  1733;  4th,  The  Meath  Hospital  and  County  Dublin  Infirmary,  opened 
in  1756;  5th,  The  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital,  opened  in  1804;  6th,  The 
Rotundo  Lying-in  Hospital,  founded  by  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse  in  1745 ; 
7th,  The  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  opened  in  1826 ;  8th,  The  St  Mark's 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  opened  by  Mr.  Wilde  in  1846 ;  and  9th,  The  Hos- 
pital for  Incurables,  opened  in  1743. 

The  incomes  of  these  hospitals  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1857, 
were  as  follow: — Wesmoreland  Lock,  1,215^;  Steevens,  5,509/L ;  Meath, 
2,0332.;  Cork  Street,  3,6932.;  House  of  Industry,  9,2662.;  Rotundo 
Lying-in,  2,6772.;  Coombe,  7lU;  Incurables,  1,6662.;  and  St  Mark's, 
401/L :  total,  27,06  R  Of  this  sum,  15,9822.  was  derived  from  Government 
gnuits,  and  the  remainder  from  houses,  landed  property,  pav  patients,  sub- 
scriptions, &c  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year  amountea  to  25,6802.,  of 
which  13,0622.  was  for  maintenance,  and  12,617/L  for  establishment 

The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  in  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1857,  was  12,511 ;  and  total  under  treatment,  13,336.  The  mortality  was, 
on  an  average  of  all  the  hospitals,  3*72  per  cent  In  the  Westmoreland 
Lock  the  mortality  was  *22  per  cent,  and  m  the  incurables  20*44  per  cent 
The  total  bed  accommodation  was  1,126.  The  average  weekly  cost  per 
patient  was — Westmoreland  Lock,  12«.  9(2.;  Steevens*,  lis*  4dL;  Meath, 
9s.  lid.;  Cork  Street,  14«.  lid;  House  of  Industry,  13s.  Hd.;  Rotundo, 
I7s.  7(i;  Coombe,  IL  4«.  lOdl;  Incurables,  8s.  7d.;  and  St  Mark's,  19s. 
The  average  number  of  days  spent  by  patients  in  hospital  was — West- 
moreland, 29} ;  Steevens,  23^;  Meath,  22^;  Cork  Street,  15|;  House  of 
Industry,  22|^;  Rotundo,  9-^;  Coombe,  7-f^;  Incurables,  290;  St 
Mark's,  26J. 

In  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1858,  the  incomes  of  the  hospitals  amounted 
in  all  to  26,7802.,  and  the  expenditure  to  25,15U;  of  which,  12,4492. 
maintenance,  and  12,7012.  establishment  The  maintenance  included 
provisions,  9,3222. ;  wine  and  other  stimulants,  1,2722. ;  drugs,  leeches,  &c., 
1,7282.   The  establishment  expenditure  consisted  of— -salaries,  5,4842. ;  rent, 
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taxes,  &c,  751L ;  soap,  candles^  &c.,  4712.;  straw^bedding^  bed,  dresses,  &%,'. 
7642. ;  fuel  and  gaslight^  1,484Z« ;  funiiture  and  repairs^  1,5312. ;  stationery 
and  printing,  2132.;  building  and  furnishing,  1,1492.;  incidental,  496L: 
total,  12,7012: 

The  average  cost  of  each  patient  under  treatment^  including  maintenance 
and  establishment^  was  —  Westmoreland  Lock,  22.  Sa.  4(2.;  Steevens^ 
12L  128.  lid.;  Meath,  12.  12«.  lOd.;  Cork  Street,  21.  Is.  7d.;  House  of 
Industry,  12.  Ids.;  Rot  undo  Lying-in,  12.  4s.  5d.;  Coombe  Lying-in, 
12.  4s.  ll^d. ;  Incurables,  1721  Us.  lOd.;  and  St  Mark's,  12L  16«.  4d.  The 
averaTO  yearly  cost  per  bed  was — ^for  maintenance,  from  lOL  to  152L ;  for 
establishment,  from  152.  to  302.  The  daily  average  number  of  beds  occu- 
pied through  the  year  was — Westmoreland  Lod^,  55^;  Steevens',  201 ; 
Meath,  71 ;  Cork  Street,  72 J;  House  of  Industry,  262^;  Rotundo  Lying- 
in,  50|;  Coombe  Lying-in,  13|;  Incurables,  70;  St  Mark's,  13^. 
'  The  number  of  patients  admitted  in  the  year  was  12,539,  and 
total  under  treatment,  13,388:  viz. — 751,  Westmoreland  Lock;  2,913, 
Steevens';  1,208,  Meath;  1,561,  Cork  Street;  4,404,  House  of  Industry; 
1,655,  Rotundo;  609,  Coombe;  93,  Incurables;  104,  St  Mark's.  The 
average  daily  number  of  beds  occupied  through  tiie  year  was  80^,  and  the 
present  bed  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  patients  1,126.  The  number 
of  beds  was  divided  as  follows — fever  patients,  296 ;  other  medical  patients, 
151;  surgical  patients,  302;  syphilitic  and  gonorrhoeal  patients,  106: 
lying-in  hospital  patients — ^labour  cases,  137;  chronic  cases,  14;  incurable 
patients,  110;  and  ophthalmic  patients,  20.  In  the  dironic  ward  of  the 
Kotundo  Lying-in  Hospital,  there  were  treated  151  cases;  of  these  34  were 
prolapse  of  uterus;  15,  menorrhagia;  13,  inflammation  of  uterus;  10, 
leucorrhoea ;  10,  abrasion  of  os  uten ;  10,  morbid  pregnancy  ;  8,  abortion ; 
8,  pelvis  celluUtis ;  and  43  other  cases.  There  were  36  deaths  among  the 
labour  patients,  of  whom  18  were  of  puerperal  fever  in  different  forms; 
3,  hsemorrha^;  3,  rupture  of  the  uterus  and  vagina;  and  12  other  cases* 

The  followmg  number  of  diseases  of  the  ear  was  registered  in  St  Mark's 
Hospital  from  1st  October,  1856,  to  1st  October,  1857: — inflammation 
external  meatus,  3 ;  inflanmdation  with  acute  otorrhoea,  1 ;  inflammation 
with  acute  chronic,  88 ;  inflammation  with  acute  polypus,  6  ;  inflammation 
of  membrana  tympani,  acute,  7 ;  inflammation,  subacute,  1 ;  inflammation, 
chronic,  14;  ulceration  and  perforation  of  chronic  inflammation  with 
otorrhoea,  25 ;  thickening  and  opacity  of  membrana  tympani,  93 ;  tinnitus 
aurium,  18 ;  ceruminous  collection,  101 ;  other  diseases,  43 :  total,  400 ;  of 
whom  240  were  males,  and  160  females. 

During  the  same  year,  there  were  registered  in  St  Mark's  Hospital  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  250  affections  of  the  eyelids  and  lachrymal  apparatus ; 
895,  ophthalmia,  and  diseases  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva;  139,  oiseases  of 
internal  tunics,  the  sclerotic  iris,  and  choroid;  124,  affections  of  lens;  and  215, 
diseases  of  optic  nerve  and  brain :  total,  1,643 ;  of  whom  956  were  males, 
and  685  females.  In  these  cases  the  colour  of  the  eyes  was  as  follows : — 
grey,  314 ;  blue,  863 ;  hazel,  333 ;  and  brown,  133*  The  number  of 
operations  performed  in  the  hospital  was  196,  of  whom  113  males,  and 
83  females. 
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repeal  of  the  British  Navigation  Laws,  it  is  indeed  certain  that  the  United 
States  having,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  their  ships  by  that  mea- 
sure to  every  branch  of  the  British  carrying  trade,  rushed  into  that  trade 
with  ruinous  precipitancy,  have  since  built  an  average  annual  tonnage  of 
414,343  tons,  a  quantity  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  requirements  of 
their  own  navi^tion ;  and  the  oveivproduction  of  tonnage  therefore  justly 
pointed  out  in  tne  report,  is  not  an  over-production  of  British  but  of  foreign 
ships. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  the  committee  feel  it  right  to  draw 
special  attention ;  the  opinion  is  generally  prevalent,  and  seems  to  be  in 
some  measure  sanctioned  by  their  Lordships,  that  although  the  shipping 
interest  may  have  suffered  by  changes  in  the  system  or  navigation,  the 
general  interests  of  the  British  public  have  been  advanced  by  the  reduction 
of  freight  causing  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  prices  of  imported  com- 
modities. This  opinion  the  committee  are  satisfied  is  erroneous.  Freight 
is  an  element  of  cost,  and  it  is  only  so  far  as  cost  may  affect  the  quantity  of 
any  article  brought  into  the  market  that  it  can  exercise  any  influence  on 
price.  With  respect  to  the  great  bulk  of  imported  articles,  such  an  influ- 
ence does  not,  and  cannot  in  any  degree  exist  And  as  to  those  which  it 
might  abstractedly  appear  in  some  measure  to  affect,  it  is  certain  that 
practically  any  difference  caused  by  the  substitution  of  foreign  for  British 
tonnage,  would  be  too  inconsiderable  to  be  felt  in  the  supply  of  commodities. 
Every  principle  of  political  economy  teaches,  that  the  selling  price  of  every 
article  m  the  open  market  is  regulated  by  the  proportion  between  supply 
and  demand,  and  not  by  cost  of  production ;  and,  therefore,  the  Britisn 
consumer  in  most  cases  can  derive  no  benefit  whatever,  and  in  none  can 
receive  any  advantage  from  reductions  of  freight  consequent  on  the  transfer 
of  imports  from  British  to  foreign  shipping,  equivalent  to  the  grievous  injury 
thereby  inflicted  on  numerous  classes  of  British  producers.  The  general 
good  IS  not,  therefore,  promoted  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  particular  interest 
as  is  usually  supposed,  and  the  committee  deem  it  of  the  fast  importance,  as 
influencing  public  opinion  and  public  policy,  that  the  truth  or  error  of  the 
principle  they  thus  advance  should  now  be  conclusively  established. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 


Number  and  nature  of  the  Accidents  and  the  Injuries  to  Life  and  Limb  which 

have  occurred  on  all  the  Railways  open  for  Traffic  in  England  and  Wales, 

Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  SOth  June, 

1859. 

In  the  half  year  ended  30th  June,  1859,  there  were  177  persons  injured, 

and  99  killed  in  England  and  Wales;  6  injured,  and  16  killed  in  Scotland; 

and  15  injured,  and  13  killed  in  Ireland;    total,  198  injured,  and  128 

killed.     Of  these,  155  passengers  were  injured,  and  1  killed  from  causes 

beyond  their  owH  control ;  6  were  injured,  and  8  killed  from  their  own 

misconduct  or  want  of  caution ;  1 1  servants  of  compimies  were  injured, 

and  9  killed  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control ;  and  22  servants  and 

51   were    killed    or   injured    from    their   own   misconduct  or  want   of 

caution;    15  persons  were  killed  whilst  crossing  at  level  crossings;    of 

trespassers  4  were  injured,  and  39  killed ;   and  miscellaneous,  5  Killed. 

There  were  27  accidents,  25  to  passengers'-trains,  and  2  to  goods'  and 
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mineral-trains : — 1  arose  from  collisions  between  passenger-trains,  10  from 
collisions  between  passenger-trains  and  other  trains,  1  from  passenger-train 
running  off  the  proper  hne,  6  from  passenger-train  or  portion  of  train 
getting  off  the  rails,  1  from  train  running  into  stations  at  too  great  speed, 
2  from  trains  catching  fire,  1  from  colhsion  between  goods'  or  mineral- 
train,  and  1  from  goods'  or  mineral-train  getting  off  the  rails.  On  the 
30th  June,  1859,  there  were  7,217  miles  of  railway  open  in  England  and 
Wales,  1,369  in  Scotland,  1,210  in  Ireland;  total,  9,796  miles. 


FOREIGN  SHIPPING. 

Amount  of  the  Sums  paid  under  the  Act  59  Geo.  3,  c  54,  and  subsequent 
Orders  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Year  1858,  for 
the  difference  of  Rates  and  Charges  due  to  Corporations^  Companies^  or 
Individuals ;  for  Foreign  Vessels  which  under  Treaties  of  reciprocity  or 
otherwise,  are  admitted  into  the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  same 
rates  of  Charge  as  British  Vessels.  (Mr.  Ingham.)  3l8t  March,  1859. 
(104,  Sess.  2.) 

The  total  amount  paid  under  the  reciprocity  treaties  up  to  the  31st 
December,  1857,  was  1,075,704/. ;  and  in  the  year  ended  3l8t  December, 
1858,  49,3932.,  making  a  total  of  1,125,0972* 


STAGE  CABRIAGES. 

Returns  distinguishing ,  where  possible^  the  Country  from  the  Metropolis,  of 
the  numbers  of  Stage  Carriages  and  Omnibuses  licensed,  and  the  number 
of  Persons  to  whom  Licences  nave  been  iseued,  and  the  Dutu  thereon  for  each 
Year  during  the  last  five  Years.     (Mr.  Hunt)    27th  July,  1858.     (20.) 

In  1857  there  were  licensed  of  stage  carriages  2,090  in  the  country,  and 
1,134  in  the  metropolis;  total,  3,227.  The  number  of  persons  licensed 
was  1,574,  and  the  amount  of  duty  10,695t  In  the  year  1852  previous  to 
the  new  Post  Horse  Act  coming  into  operation,  13,849  persons  were 
licensed  to  let  horses  for  hire,  and  the  amount  received  was,  licence  duty, 
5,1932.,  post  horse  dutv,  150,068/.  There  were  2,67Q  post-horse  licences 
issued  to  persons  who  Keep  1  horse  or  1  carriage ;  to  persons  who  keep  not 
exceeding  2  horses  or  2  carriages,  1,907 ;  4  horses  or  3  carriages,  1,485 ; 
8  horses  or  6  carriages,  1,063 ;  12  horses  or  9  carriages,  357 ;  16  horses 
or  12  carriages,  161 ;  20  horses  or  15  carriages,  72  ;  to  persons  who  keep 
more  than  15  carriages,  45.  There  were  of  carriages  paying  duty  with 
4  wheels,  24,997  drawn  by  2  or  more  horses;  40,896  oy  1  horse;  and 
with  less  than  4  wheels,  drawn  by  1  horse,  131,178.  There  were  155,456 
horses,  used  for  riding  and  drawing  carriages,  chargeable  with  rates; 
116,919  horses  kept  by  farmers;  3,167  kept  by  bailiffs,  shepherds,  and 
herdsmen;  3,196  kept  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  or  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers;  and  3,507  kept  by  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries.  There 
were  also  46,940  horses  not  exceeding  13  hands  in  height  for  riding  or 
drawing  carriages  chargeable  with  duty ;  14,387  horses  kept  for  any  other 
purposes,  and  1,421  race-horses.  Of  carriages  kept  by  common  carriers, 
there  were  1,850  of  4  wheeled  carriages,  and  3,799  of  2  wheeled  carriages. 
The  number  of  horses  was  11,926.  The  number  of  hackney  carriages 
licensed  was  5,474. 
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RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 


Number  and  nature  of  the  Accidents,  and  the  Injuriee  to  Life  and  Limh  which 
have  occurred  on  all  the  Railways  open  for  traffic  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  from  the  1st  July  to  me^lst  December, 
1858. 

In  the  half  year  ending  the  31st  December,  1858,  there  were  336  persons 
injured,  and  93  killed  in  England  and  Wales ;  29  injured,  and  24  killed  in 
Scotland ;  and  16  injured  and  16  killed  in  Ireland ;  making  a  total  of  381 
injured,  and  133  killed.  Of  these  322  passengers  were  injured,  and  16 
kUled  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control ;  6  injured,  and  15  killed  from 
their  misconduct  or  want  of  caution;  19  servants  of  companies  were 
injured,  and  9  killed,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control ;  and  25  were 
injured,  and  49  killed  from  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution; 
3  persons  were  injured,  and  9  killed,  whilst  crossing  at  level  crossings ; 
of  trespassers,  4  were  injured,  and  33  killed;  and  miscellaneous,  2  injured, 
and  2  killed.  There  were  24  accidents  to  passenger-trains,  and  5  to  goods' 
and  mineral-trains,  or  29  in  all ;  3  arose  from  collisions  between  passenger- 
trains,  14  from  collisions  between  passenger-trains  and  other  trains  or 
engines,  causing  injury  to  243  passengers ;  3  from  passenger-trains  running 
into  sidings,  or  off  their  proper  line,  through  points  being  wrong ;  1  from 
passenger-train  getting  on  the  rails ;  1  from  part  of  the  carriages  breaking, 
and  two  accidents  occurred  from  the  trains  running  into  stations  at  too  great 
a  speed.  The  accidents  to  goods'  and  mineral-trains  occurred,  2  from 
collisions,  and  2  from  goods'  or  mineral-trains  running  into  sidings  or  off 
their  proper  lines,  through  points  being  wrong.  From  accidents  to  servants 
of  companies  6  engine-c&ivers  were  injured,  and  2  killed ;  7  firemen  were 
injured,  and  5   killed;  of  guards  and  breaksmen,  14  were  injured,  and 

10  killed ;  of  porters,  5  were  injured,  and  8  killed ;  of  policemen,  1  was 
killed;  of  guardsmen  and  signalmen,  3  killed;  of  switchmen,  2  were 
injured,  and  1  killed;  of  platelayers,  1  was  injured,  and  4  killed ;  of 
labourers,  5  were  injured,  and  1 1  killed ;  of  miscellaneous,  4  injured,  and 

11  killed;  total,  44  injured,  and  58  killed.  On  the  31st  December,  1858, 
there  were  open  in  England  and  Wales  6,993  miles ;  of  railway  in  Scotland, 
1,353  miles ;  and  in  Ireland  1,188  miles ;  total  9,534  miles. 


MERCANTILE  MARINE  FUND. 


Account  of  the  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund,  showing  in  detail  the  Sams  received  and  disbursed  annually  and 
collectively  from  \st  October,  1853,  to  the  Z\st  December,  1858,  under  each 
separate  head  of  Income  and  Expenditure;  and  similar  Account  with  respect 
to  the  Merchant  Seamen^s  Fund  from  8th  August,  1851,  to  Slst  December, 
1858.     (Mr.  Crawford.)    28th  July,  1859.     (221,  Sess.  2.) 

The  total  income  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  from  the  1st  October, 
1853,  to  the  Slst  December,  1858,  amounted  to  2,338,780/.  Of  this  sum, 
1,698,319/.  was  from  light  dues,  225,264/.  from  ballast  rates,  168,324/. 
from  fees  on  examination  of  masters  and  mates,  and  on  engagement  and 
discharge  of  crews,  and  the  remainder  from  interest,  proceeds  of  sale  of 
stock,   &c.      The   expenditure   amounted   to   2,002,627/.      Of  this   sum, 
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1,116,4642.  was  spent  in  maintenance  of  lighthouses,  308,25721  in  building 
of  lighthouses,  215,7442.  ballastage  rates,  133,6442.  expenses  of  shipping 
dffices,  90,4792.  pensions  granted  by  the  Trinity  House  Corporatioii,  and 
the  remainder  in  interests,  survey  of  steam^vessels,  &c.  &C  The  sum  of 
254,3742.  was  paid  for  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  81,7802. 
balance. 

The  total  sum  received  under  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Winding-up 
Act  amounted  to  755,2022.,  and  161,821  stock.  Of  this  sum,  135,0471 
stock,  and  33,7502.  cash,  were  received  at  various  ports,  35,4072.  from 
voluntary  contributions  received  from  masters  and  seamen,  484,1302L  from 
Parliamentary  grants,  159,05121  from  sale  of  stock  and  bonds,  and  the 
remainder  from  interest,  &c.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  713,8702.: 
including  445,42521,  payments  for  pensions;  21,0692.,  commutations  of 
pensions;  23,408  2i,  salaries  and  charges  of  management;  and  the  remainder 
m  the  purchase  of  stock,  &c. 


MEBCANTILE  MARINE  FUND. 


An  Account  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  under  the  Act  17  4*  18  ^*<^ 
c.  104,  sec.  429,  shounng  the  Income  and  Expenditwre  for  the  year  1858* 
(28,  Sess.  2.) 

Thb  receipt  for  the  year,  including  balance  in  hand,  amounted  to  280,0001 
exchequer  bills,  and  206,4382.  cash.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  124,6582., 
leaving  a  balance  unappropriated  of  124,6582.  The  gross  income  amounted 
to  379,9842.,  including  39,9952.  fees,  299,1632.  light  dues,  and  40,82621 
ballastage  rates ;  and  the  expenditure,  277,7252. :  leaving  an  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  of  102,2592. 


PASSING  TOLLS. 

Returns  from  the  Warden  and  Assistants  of  Dover  Harbour,  and  from  the 
Trustees  of  Whitby^  Ramsgate,  and  Bridlington  Harbours^  of  the  Gross 
Amount  of  Passing  Tolls  received  by  tJum  respectively  in  the  years  1856, 
1857,  and  1858 ;  and  from  the  Trinity  Houses  of  Hull  and  NewcasUe-on-' 
Tyne  respectively  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  Charges  levied  by  them  on  Ships 
and  on  Goods  carried  in  Ships  in  the  years  1856,  1857,  and  1858 ;  and  of 
their  Expenditure  during  the  same  years.  (Mr.  Ingham.)  4th  April, 
1859.     (163,  Sess.  2.) 

The  warden  and  assistants  of  Dover  Harbour  received  4,5002.  yearly  from 
old  revenues,  and  12,0002  from  tolls  on  ships ;  total,  17,0002.  Their 
payments  amounted  to  15,0002.  per  annum,  and  their  debts  charged  upon 
the  passing  tolls,  and  other  revenues,  72,6802. 

The  trustees  of  Whitby  Harbour  received  yearly  5,0002,,  and  paid  about 
the  same  amount 

The  Royal  Harbour  of  Ramsgate  trust  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
1 9,0002. ;  of  which,  15,0002.  from  passing  tolls.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  the  same  sum.  There  is  no  debt  now  charged  upon  the  passing  toll  or  other 
revenues  of  this  trust,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Parliament  32  Geo.  3,  a  reserve  fund  of  56,0002.  3  per 
cent.  Consols  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 
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The  cammissioners  of  BridUngton  piers  and  harbour  received  3^0021 
per  annum  between  passing  tolls,  port  tolls,  and  harbour  dues,  and  expended 
an  equal  sum.  The  commissioners  owe  to  the  Exchequer  Loan  Couunis*- 
sioners  and  to  the  treasurers  18,0002. 

The  amount  of  charges  levied  by  the  Trinity  House  of  Hull  on  ships, 
and  on  goods  for  the  year  1858,  was,  on  ships  for  buoyage  and  beaconage, 
3,500t;  and  on  goods,  17,000t  The  Trinity  House  of  Hull  received  in 
respect  of  differential  duties  on  foreign  ships,  or  goods  carried  in  foreign 
ships,  10,00OZ. ;  and  from  other  sources,  4,800^ :  making  a  total  revenue  of 
29,5002.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  26,0002.,  leaving  an  excess  of 
revenue  of  3,5002. 

The  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  received  16,6002.,  and  spent 
about  16,0002. 

LIGHT  DUES. 

Betuma  of  Receipta  from  Light  Dues  from  the  year  1853  to  1858,  both 
inclusive;  of  reductions  made  on  Dues  during  the  above  years;  of  Expen- 
diture on  Lighthouses  in  th£  United  Kingdom  for  the  above  years;  of 
Estimates  of  Expenditure  for  future  years ;  and  of  the  Balance  now 
standing  to  the  account  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  f\ind»  (Mr.  Ridley.) 
February  6th,  I860.    (80.) 

In  the  year  1853  the  receipts  from  light  dues  amounted  to  413,19R ;  in 
1854  to  316,0912. ;  ^and  in  1858  to  299,1622.  On  the  1st  January,  1854, 
the  dues  on  the  Scotch  lighthouses  for  the  coasting  trade  were  reduced 
from  one  farthing  to  l-6th  of  a  pennv  per  ton,  being  a  reduction  equal  to 
75  per  cent,  and  amounting  in  all  to  15,0002.  On  the  same  date,  an 
abatement,  or  discount,  was  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  above,  of  10  per 
cent,  off  the  dues  upon  coasting  voyages,  and  25  per  cent  off  the  dues 
upon  foreign-going  voyages,  amounting  to  86,350t  On  the  26th  June, 
1855,  a  small  reduction  was  made  in  the  dues  on  Irish  lighthouses,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  discount  off  the  dues  for  those  lights  the  same 
discount  as  is  allowed  off  the  dues  for  English  and  Scotch  hghthouses,  the 
reduction  being  estimated  at  2,5002,  On  the  1st  August,  1857,  an  abate- 
ment or  discount  was  allowed  of  15  per  cent  off  the  gross  dues  as  existing 
in  1853,  which,  as  respects  the  dues  existing  in  1856,  was  equal  to  16  4-6ths 
per  cent  off  coasting  voyages  and  20  per  cent  off  foreign  voyages,  amount- 
mg  to  67,0002.  And  on  the  1st  April,  1859,  an  abatement  or  discount  of 
10  per  cent  was  allowed  off  the  gross  dues  as  existing  in  1853,  which,  as 
respects  the  dues  existing  in  1858,  was  equal  to  13  per  cent  off  coasting 
voyages  and  16  2-3rds  per  cent  off  foreign  voya^s,  amounting  in  all  to 
42^0002.  The  total  of  the  reductions  made  from  me  1st  of  January,  1854, 
on  the  light  dues  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  35  per  cent  off  dues  on 
coasting  voyages,  and  50  per  cent  off  dues  on  foreign  voyages ;  so  that  a 
shipowner  in  the  coasting  trade  who  before  the  year  1854  paid  1002.  for 
lights  now  pays  only  652.,  and  a  shipowner  in  the  foreign  trade  who  before 
1854  paid  1002.  for  lights  now  pays  only  502.  This  total  is  exclusive  of 
the  reduction  of  75  per  cent  allowed  in  1854  oft'  the  Scotch  lights  for 
coasting  vessels,  and  a  small  reduction  off  Irish  lights  allowed  in  1855. 
The  ordinary  expenditure  on  lighthouses  amounted  in  1858  to  202,0002. 
for  maintenance,  and  76,0002.  for  new  buildings.  The  estimated  expendi- 
ture for  fiiture  years  for  maintenance  is  235,0002.;  and  for  building, 
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300,0001,  to  be  spread  over  several  years.  The  balance  standing  to  the 
account  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  on  the  31st  December,  1860,  was 
—Exchequer  Bills,  320,000/;  cash,  41,645/. 


VESSELS  AND  TONNAGK 
Retama  showing  the  number  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage  entered  Inwards  and 
Outwards  at  each  of  the   Twelve  principal  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
also  the  official  Values  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  each  of  the  said  ports 
during  the  year  1858. 


Ports. 

Vessels  and  Tonnage  Entered  Inwards  and 
Cleared  Outwards. 

Declared  Value 
of  British  and 
Irish  Produce 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

and  Manufacture 
exported. 

Liondon  

11,172 

4,512 

2,845 

850 

4,590 

1.020 

1,229 

495 

269 

565 

405 

807 

2,961,309 

2,320,334 

651,476 

200,068 

712.235 

299,380 

175,165 

127,594 

98,369 

119,748 

98,348 

65,587 

7,621 

4,706 

2,250 

299 

7,799 

947 

420 

877 

146 

241 

157 

87 

2,222,650 

2,422,928 

539,986 

92.219 

1,376,941 

296,052 

89,035 

248,823 

65,635 

67,860 

34,050 

25,142 

£ 
28,886,839 

Tiiveroool 

50,899,668 

Hull 

13,449,733 

Bristol 

538,418 

Newcastle  

1,863,976 

SonthaodDton 

2,242.907 

Leith  

825,836 

GlftSROW  ............... 

5,193,164 

O^enock 

545.989 

Dublin    

59,722 

Cork   

180,268 

Belfiist    

9,344 

Total 

28,259 

7,829,613 

25,550 

7,481,325 

104,695,864 

POSTAGE—LIVERPOOL  AND  CANADA. 
Return  of  the  estimated  gross  Postage  on  Letters  conveyed  by  the  Montreal 
Ocean  Steamship  Company;  Vessels  between  Liverpool  ami  Canada  Out' 
ward  and  Homeward^  whether  vifi,  Quebec  or  vik  jPortland^  for  each  year 
separately  since  they  commenced  carrying  Mails,  distinguishing  the  propor- 
tion accruing  to  tlie  Post  Ojffice  Revenues  of  Great  Britain. 

The  gross  postage  on  letters  outward  for  the  half  year  of  1856,  1857,  and 
1858,  conveyed  between  Liverpool  and  Canada,  amounted  to  4,5042.,  of 
which  749t  was  the  British  share  and  3,755/.  the  colonial  share.  And  on 
letters  inwards,  6,540t ;  of  which  1,37 It  was  the  British  share  and  5fil9L 
the  Colonial  shara     Total  inwards  and  outwards,  11,044L 


EMIGRATION. 
Return  of  the  total  Number  of  Persons  who  have  Etnigrated  through  the 
Agency  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  from  the  United  Kingdom 
between  Uie  \st  of  January  and  Z\st  December,  1858,  the  names  of  the 
Colonies  to  which  they  have  gone,  and  the  Amounts  expended  bv  the  Emi- 
gration  Commissioners  on  their  Emigration,  ^c-  (Mr.  Adderley.)  July  22, 
1859.     (228,  Sess.  2.) 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  emigrated  through  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  in  1858  was  18,159,  of  whom  6,496  to  New  South  Wales, 
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6,504  to  Victoria,  3,712  to  South  Australia,  198  to  Western  Australia, 
14  to  Tasmania,  2,034  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  201  to  Natal.  The 
total  expenditure  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  exclusive  of  this 
Board  and  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  but  including  the  pay  of  the 
selecting  agents,  was  252,7502.  The  whole  of  the  expenditure  in  the  case 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  Natal  has 
been  defrayed  from  sums  remitted  from  these  colonies  severally,  except 
small  sums  contributed  in  this  country  by  the  emigrants.  The  general 
duties  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  are  as  follow : — 

In  connection  with  the  emigration  conducted  by  the  Commissioners,  they 
are  public  accountants  to  a  large  amount  The  sums  received  and  expended 
by  them  in  1858  were  331,077i  and  312,878t  respectively.  And  besides 
the  superintendence  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  Passengers  Act  in  reference  to  private  ships,  as  well  as 
ships  chartered  by  themselves,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  the  operation  of  the 
Passengers  Act,  and  to  suggest  and  prepare  any  bills  or  oraers  in  Council 
which  may  be  required  with  reference  to  emigration ;  to  superintend  the 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  immigration  into  the  West  Inoies,  and  the 
return  emigration  from  the  West  Indies  to  India ;  to  report  on  all  laws, 
ordinances,  and  regulations  made  in  the  West  Indies  or  Mauritius  on  the 
subject  of  Coolie  or  Chinese  emigration ;  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  all  colonial  Acts  for  the  management  of  Crown  lands,  the  regulation  of 
emigration,  and  kindred  subjects;  to  report  (as  regards  the  colonies|'in 
which  the  management  of  the  land  has  not  been  surrendered  to  the  local 
Government)  on  all  claims  to  land,  and  regulations  for  its  disposal;  to 
furnish  the  public  with  information  respecting  emigration,  the  disposal  of 
land,  the  rates  of  wages,  Ac,  in  all  the  colonies,  for  which  purpose  they 
pubUsh  annually  a  general  report  and  a  colonization  circular ;  and  lastly,  to 
prepare  and  execute  contracts  in  respect  to  mines  or  land  in  the  colonies,  or 
any  other  contracts  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct. 

The  legal  member  of  the  Board  is  also  charged  with  the  examination  of 
all  laws  and  ordinances  passed  by  colonial  legislatures,  and  with  reporting 
on  all  le^  questions  which  may  be  referred  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  number  of  laws  so  reported  on  during  last  year  was  898  Acta 
and  131  Ordinances. 


mOHWAYS. 

Abstract  of  the  General  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  on 
account  of  the  Highways  of  the  several  Parishes^  Toumsnips,  ^c,  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1857. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  on  account  of  the  highways  of  the  parishes, 
townships,  &c.,  in  the  several  counties  in  England  and  Wales  was 
2,131,564^,  of  which  1,949,837^  was  from  rates  of  assessment  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  2,118,4832.,  of  which  775,435 1  was  in  manual 
labour,  3^,080/.  in  team  labour,  560,520t  in  materials,  151, 633 1  in  trades- 
men's bills,  105,5902.  in  salaries,  39,8092.  in  team  labour  performed  in  lieu 
of  rates,  &c. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  the  ordinary  highways  in  each  county  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted  to  1,151,905/.,  of  which  1,070,25U  from 
rates  of  assessment     The  expenditure  amounted  to  1,148,4482.,  of  which 
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468,9032i  in  mantial  labour,  197,5442.  in  team  labour,  254,7382.  in  mate- 
rials, &c.  The  receipts  on  account  of  the  highways,  of  the  cities,  boroughs, 
towns,  boards  of  health,  &c.,  in  each  county  of  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  979,6582.,  of  which  879,5852-  from  rates  of  assessment.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  970,0372.,  of  which  306,5322.  was  spent  in 
manual  labour,  125,5352.  in  team  labour,  305,7812.  in  materials,  &c. 


TURNPIKE  TRUSTS. 


Abstrcust  of  the  General  Statements  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
several  Turnpike  Trusts  in  England  and  Wales  from  1st  January  to  the 
Slst  December y  1858,  inclusive* 
Thb  total  income  of  the  several  turnpike  trusts  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  1,138,5552.,  of  which  1,051,0492,  from  tolls.  The  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  1,139,0542.,  of  which  286,4182.  in  manual  labour, 
114,1652.  in  team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials,  186,9172.  in  materials 
for  surface  repairs,  185,8382.  in  interest  of  debt,  118,8872.  in  debts  paid 
off,  &C.  &c.  The  total  debts  amounted  to  6,244,3752.,  and  the  arrears  of 
income,  333,1252.  The  amount  of  debts  in  England  was  5,848,6452.; 
and  in  Wales,  395,7302.  The  rate  of  interest  varied  between  2^  to  5 
per  cent 

TRINITY  HOUSE  PILOTS. 

Return  of  the  Annual  Amount  of  Earnings  returned  by  the  Trinity  House 

Pilots  resident  in  the  Towns  of  Dover  and  Deal  respectively ^  from  the  year 

1854  to  the  \st  January,  1859.    (Mr.  KnatchbuU  Hugessen.)    July  14th, 

1859.     (109,  Sess.  2.) 

In  1854,  the  amount  of  earnings  of  the  Trinity  House  pilots  was — Dover, 

21,7192.;  Deal,  18,8992.     In  1855,  Dover,  17,1422.;  Deal,  14,5402.     In 

1856,  Dover,  18,3922.;  Deal,  16,2982.     In  1857,  Dover,  18,0952.;  Deal, 

15,9482.;  and  in  1858,  Dover,  17,0692.,  and  Deal,  18,7732. 


DUBLIN  PORT. 

Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  by  the  Corporation  for  preserving 
and  improving  tJie  Port  of  Dublin  from  the  3lst  December^  1856,  to  the 
latest  period  to  which  the  same  have  been  made  up;  and  Account  of  Moneys 
Borrowed,  stating  the  Annual  Amount  of  Interest  payable  thereon,  ^c 
(Mr.  Joseph  Ewart)    July  24th,  1858.     (469.) 

The  receipts  of  the  Dublin  port  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1857, 
were  43,6692.,  which,  together  with  26,9712.  balance  in  hand,  made  a  total 
of  70,6402.  The  disbursements  amounted  to  30,5782.  for  new  graving 
docks,  and  33,8592.  for  other  expenses:  total,  64,4372. ;  leaving  a  balance 
of  6,2032.  The  amount  borrowed  by  debentures  or  otherwise,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Acts  26  Geo.  III.  c  19  and  32  Geo,  IIL  c.  35,  was  107,8772., 
at  4  per  cent.  Of  this  sum,  19,9232.  has  been  paid  off,  and  the  interest 
payable  on  the  subsisting  debt  was  3,5182. 
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IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Papers  relating  to  Immigration  to  the  West  Indian  Islands, 

Bbitish  Guuna. — ^The  correspondence  had  reference  to  the  great  want  of 
immigrants  and  to  the  clauses  of  the  various  ordinances  proposed  for  the 
encouragement  of  immigration.  The  condition  of  the  island  as  respects 
the  supply  of  labour^  was  shown  in  the  following  resolutions  passed  at  a 
public  meeting  held  on  the  31st  January,  1856 ; — 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  without  the  supply  of  labour 
hitherto  afforded  by  immigration  from  Madeira,  India,  Africa,  and  China, 
this  colony  could  not  have  maintained  the  production  of  its  staple  exports ; 
that  a  cessation  of  or  decline  in  its  productive  industry  could  have  no  other 
than  a  retrogressive  effect  upon  the  labouring  population,  and  that  for  these 
reasons,  and  manv  others,  a  continued  influx  of  agricultural  labourers  is 
essential  to  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.'* 

**  That  British  Guiana  can  materially  assist  in  maintaining  an  abundant 
supply  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom,  if  relieved  from  some  of  the 
existing  restnctions  which  prevent  her  from  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  labour;  for,  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  all  foreign  sugar  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  equal  terms  with  that  produced  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  continued  low  prices  which  have  prevailed  (until  within  a  very 
late  period)  since  the  year  1850,  and  the  large  annual  expenditure  of 
812,159  dollars,  which  British  Guiana  has  defrayed  entirely  out  of  her  own 
resources,  she  has,  by  means  of  immigration,  been  enabled  to  increase  her 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  34,199  hogsheads,  the  low 
pomt  to  which  reduced  in  1841  after  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship, 
to  55,366  hogsheads,  equal  to  41,500  tons,  exported  in  1855." 

*•  That  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  estates  in  this  colonv,  in  cultiva- 
tion, can  be  largely  increased  by  an  additional  outlay  of  capital ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  colony,  from  those  estates  alone,  could  export  from  80  to  100,000 
tons  of  sugar,  annually,  if  they  were  allowed  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  labour.^ 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  favourable  climate  of 
British  Guiana,  the  labourer  quickly  acquires  an  independence,  thereby 
rendering  necessary  a  continued  stream  of  immigration,  to  enable  tie  colony 
to  maintain  its  present  exports,  as  well  as  to  develope  its  other  rich  and 
varied  resources,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  is  attested  by  the  high 
rank  assigned  to  many  of  its  natural  productions  at  the  Grreat  Exhibition 
held  in  London  in  1851,  and  more  recently  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
Paris." 

"  That  immigration  not  only  enables  British  Guiana  to  assist  in  main- 
taining an  abundant  supply  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  low  price, 
but  also  proves  beneficial  to. the  colonists  in  general,  and  to  immigrants  in 
particular." 

To  supply  this  want  of  labourers  several  ordinances  w^ere  passed  by  the 
Governor  and  Court  of  Policy  of  the  island,  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
follows : — By  an  ordinance  enacted  in  1854  the  Governor  was  allowed  to 
grant  to  every  person  importing  immigrants  at  his  own  expense  a  bounty 
of  60  dollars  for  each  Chinese  immigrant,  and  30  dollars  fer  each  Indian 
immigrant  On  the  arrival  in  the  colony  of  any  immigrants  not  already 
under  a  written  contract  with  some  individual,  the  immigration  agent- 
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general  to  have  power  to  locate  them  in  such  numbers  and  proportions  as 
circumstances  wul  admit  of  on  those  plantations  for  which  applications  for 
immigrants  shall  have  been  previously  made.  Chinese  inunigrants  may  be 
indentured  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years ;  Portuguese  immigrants 
for  any  term  not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  not  more  uian  three  years; 
coolies  and  liberated  Africans  of  fifteen  years  of  age  for  three  years. 
Every  employer  to  whom  any  such  immigrant  shall  be  indentured  must  pay 
to  the  receiver-general  a  part  of  the  bounty  or  passage-money,  viz. : — 
60  dollars  for  each  Chinese  immigrant,  30  dollars  for  each  Inman  immi- 
grant, and  15  dollars  for  each  Portuguese  immigrant  In  case  of  ill-usage 
by  the  employer,  the  Governor  may  discharge  the  immigrant  from  his 
service.  Every  immigrant  who  shall  have  completed  the  term  of  service 
under  contract  or  indenture  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  a  certificate  of 
industrial  residence.  And  all  coolies  who  shall  have  acquired  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  entitled  to  be  provided  with  a  passage  back  to  their  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  colony.  The  Governor  may  order  a  back  passage  to 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  for  any  mvalid  immigrant  Every 
immigrant  who  shall  have  acquired  a  right  to  a  certificate  of  industrial 
residence  may  demand  and  receive  a  passport  free  of  expense ;  and  the 
immigrant  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  colony,  on  paying  the 
expense  of  his  own  passage.  By  another  ordinance,  passea  in  1855,  it  was 
prescribed  that  every  employer  to  whom  any  Indian  immigrant  shall  be 
mdentured  shall  pay  for  contract  duty  50  dollars,  instead  of  the  sum  fixed  by 
the  ordinance  of  1854.  An  ordinance  was  also  passed  in  1855,  for  raising 
a  loan  not  exceeding  150,0002.,  for  the  introduction  of  Indian  immigrants 
into  British  Guiana.  In  1856  another  ordinance  was  passed,  to  legalize  the 
payment  of  bounty  to  Indian  immigrants  entitled  to  back  passages.  By 
this  ordinance  a  bounty  of  50  dollars  was  ofiered  to  every  immigrant  who, 
being  entitled  to  be  provided  with  a  passage  back  to  his  own  country,  may 
enter  into  a  contract  or  indenture  for  a  further  term  of  service.  And  an 
ordinance  was  passed,  authorizing  a  loan  of  50,0002.  for  the  payment  of 
such  bounty.  By  another  ordinance,  in  1856,  the  term  of  indenture  with 
Portuguese,  Coohes,  Chinese,  and  liberated  Africans,  were  changed.  All 
such  immigrants  shaU  first  be  indentured  for  three  years ;  and  all  such 
immigrants,  except  liberated  Africans,  shall  at  the  end  of  such  three  years 
enter  into  a  second  indenture  with  the  same  or  with  another  employer,  for 
two  years,  or  pay  a  sum  of  two-fifths  of  the  amount  paid  as  bounty  for  his 
introduction  into  the  colony,  in  commutation  of  two  years',  or  one-fifth  for 
one  year's  service.  Coolias  emigrants,  shall  be  entitled  at  tiie  expiration  of 
ten  years,  and  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  35  dollars,  to  be  provided  with 
a  passage  back ;  and  if  any  coolie  immigrant  entitled  to  back  passage  is 
detained,  he  shall  receive  6  dollars  for  every  six  months  of  such  detention. 
In  1857  an  ordinance  was  passed,  by  which  the  Governor  was  empowered 
to  allot  to  any  employer  such  numbers  of  Indian  immigrants  as  such 
employer  may  have  consented  to  take,  upon  his  paying  50  dollars  for  every 
sucn  immigrant 

Jamaica. — An  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  an  extended  industrial 
service  of  East  Indian  immigrants,  for  allotting  lands  to  all  immigrants  who 
shall  fulfil  their  contracts,  and  to  make  better  provision  for  die  return 
passage  of  East  Indian  immigrants.  By  this  Act  every  East  Indian  immi- 
grant who  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  industrial  residence  shall  be  entitled, 
after  ten  years,  to  a  return  passage.    When,  however,  an  immigrant  accepts 
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a  grant  of  land,  he  would  be  held  to  have  waived  and  surrendered  all  claim 
to  a  return  passage. 

Tbinidad. — On  the  17th  November,  1867,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  to 
amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  with  regard  to  immigration.  The  ordinance 
prescribes  that  the  Governor  may  proclaim  the  ports  or  places  from  which 
immigration  on  bountjr  to  this  colony  may  be  carried  on.  Any  immigrant 
not  immediately  provided  on  his  arrival  with  employment,  to  be  supplied 
with  food  and  lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  The  agent-general  of 
immigrants  may  assign  the  services  of  immigrants  arriving  into  the  colony 
under  contract  for  service.  All  immigrants  introduced  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  92.,  and  not  entitled  to  a  return  passage,  shall,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  receive  a  certificate  of  industrial  residence.  The  services  of 
Chinese  immigrants  may  be  assigned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years ; 
but  such  immigrants  may,  one  month  before  the  expiration  of  each  year  of 
service,  signify  his  wish  to  be  transferred  to  some  other  employer.  The  agent- 
general  may  indenture  immigrants  who  have  not  completed  their  five  years' 
residence  for  a  period  of  three  years ;  and  every  immigrant  so  indentured 
may,  within  one  calendar  month  before  the  expiration  of  such  term,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum,  demand  a  certificate  of  industrial  residence.  Inden- 
tured immigrants  shall  be  bound  to  work  on  plantations  for  nine  hours  daily, 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  New-year's  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  only  excepted. 
On  the  1st  October,  1856,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  for  promoting  the 
education  and  industrial  training  of  the  children  of  Indian  immigrants. 

Geenada. — On  the  24th  October,  1853,  an  Act  was  passed  to  alter  the 
law  of  contracts  with  regard  to  immigrants.  The  Governor  was  authorized 
to  appoint  an  agent-general  of  immigrants,  who  shall  keep  a  register  of  all 
immigrants  introduced.  The  agent-general  may  assi^  the  services  of  any 
immigrant  to  any  person  for  the  space  of  five  years.  Every  new  inmiigrant 
not  under  written  engagement  to  labour  shall  pay  to  her  Majesty  for  the 
use  of  the  colony  a  duty  of  58.  for  each  calendar  month  during  which  he 
shall  not  be  under  such  engagement  No  registered  immigrant  shall  leave 
the  colony  without  a  licence,  or  by  leave  of  the  Govenior.  Every  immi- 
^ant  desiring  to  leave  the  colony  shall,  if  he  has  completed  the  term  of  his 
industrial  residence,  receive  a  licence  in  writing  free  of  charge ;  but  if  he 
has  not  completed  such  industrial  residence  no  licence  shall  be  granted  until 
he  shall  have  paid  the  sum  of  3/.  for  each  year  that  may  be  wanting  to 
make  up  such  term.  In  1854  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  a  loan  of 
7,0002.  lor  the  purposes  of  immigration.  In  1855  another  Act  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  immigrants,  ^th  provisions  similar  to  those  made  in 
British  Guiana  and  other  colonies. 

St.  Lucia. — On  the  3rd  March,  1854,  an  ordinance  was  enacted, 
authorizing  a  loan  of  500,0002^  for  promoting  the  immigration  of  coolie 
labourers.  As  a  guarantee  of  the  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  to 
provide  funds  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  loan,  an  export  duty  was 
imposed  of  3d.  per  lOOlbs.  of  sugar,  la.  for  every  puncheon  of  rum,  and  of 
6(2.  per  puncheon  of  molasses.  An  ordinance  was  also  passed  to  provide 
for  the  immigration  of  coolies  at  the  public  expense,  and  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  such  immigrants,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  laws  of  the 
other  colonies.  In  1856  the  export  duties  on  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  were 
discontinued. 

St.  Chbistopheb. — On  the  2nd  April,  1855,  an  Act  was  passed  to 
encourage  the  immigration  of  agricultural  labourers.      An  additional  tax 
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waa  imposed  upon  exports  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  salt,  to  be  applied 
for  the  purposes  of  immigration. 

The  following  observations  on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Chinese, 
by  Mr.  James  T.  White,  of  Hong  Kong,  were  forwarded  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  Governor  Wodehouse : — 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  amount  of  wages  paid  for  labour  in 
China,  as  thev  vary  in  different  provinces  and  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, but  they  may  be  stated  as  being  on  the  average  from  seventy-two 
to  ninety-six  cash  per  day  for  a  strong  agricultural  labourer.  Estimating 
the  dollar  at  1,200  cash  or  5«.  sterling,  this  is  equal  to  3d.  to  4 A  per  day, 
or  li  dol.  to  2  dols.  per  month.  In  Sidition  to  this,  each  labourer  receives 
three  meals  of  rice  and  vegetables  per  day,  and  an  allowance  of  samshoo 
(spirits  distilled  from  rice),  which  may  be  valued  in  all  at  three-farthings, 
making  the  wages  of  labour  equivalent  to  3|rf.  to  4|<i  per  day.  Skilled 
agricuutural  labourers  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  tradesmen.  They 
receive  higher  wages  than  the  common  labourer  (varying  according  to  their 
skill),  and  have  generally  an  interest  in  the  produce  from  the  soil.  Men 
hired  by  the  year  receive  a  daily  allowance  of  food,  and  are  paid  for  their 
labour  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  kind,  with  a  stipulated  amount  of  grain. 
They  have  also  the  privilege  of  cultivating  a  small  patch  of  ground  with 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  of  working  on  their  own  account  when 
not  required  by  their  employer.  It  is  not  probable  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances anv  of  the  above  classes  of  men  will  emigrate  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  love  of  village  and  the  ties  of  family  are  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Chinese  mind,  that  the  offer  of  4  dols.  a  month,  with  the  addition  of 
clothes  and  food,  will  not  be  sufficient  inducement  for  any  man  of 
respectable  character  to  abandon  his  country,  provided  he  can  earn  for  him- 
self a  sufficient  livelihood,  under  any  of  the  conditions  of  labour  to  which 
I  have  adverted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
and  for  some  jrears  to  come,  the  emigration  to  the  British  West  Indies  will 
consist  only  of  the  poor  and  destitute.  But  hard  work  and  industry  are  so 
habitual  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Chinese,  that  I  have  no  doubt  these  men 
will  become,  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  quiet  and  industrious  labourers, 
provided  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  are  placed  in  circumstances  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  their  industrial  energy.  Removed  from  a  state 
bordering  on  starvation,  they  will  soon  become  robust,  and  their  flaccid 
muscles  harden,  under  the  stimulus  of  substantial  and  abundant  food. 

So  much  must  depend  on  local  circumstances  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  rules  for  the  management  \nd  control  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
W  est  Indies  capable  of  general  application ;  but  if  the  more  prominent 
features  of  their  character,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  disposition  be  kept 
in  view,  they  will  be  found  easy  to  manage,  and  local  regulations  may  be 
established  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  each  separate  colony. 

The  common  labourer  of  China  is  a  hard-working  and  industrious  man, 
eager  to  acquire  money,  and  anxious  to  elevate  himself  in  the  social  scale. 
Hence  the  system  of  monthly  wages  will  not  answer  well  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  if  he  finds  that  he  can  earn  more  by  working  on  his  own  account 
than  he  can  by  working  under  his  original  contract,  he  will  become  discon- 
tented with  his  position,  and  will  seek  to  avoid  the  fair  performance  of  his 
contract  by  every  possible  means.  The  contracts  made  here  are,  however, 
necessary  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  Chinese  would  not  emigrate  on  the 
bare  intimation  that  their  passage  would  be  paid,  and  that  they  would  be 
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snre  to  find  employment  if  thej  emigrated.  They  reqaire  something  more 
definite  and  tangible,  and  it  is  me  stipulation  as  to  wages^  food,  and  clothing 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  agent  with  whom  they  enter  into  contract  which 
alone  provides  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  leave  this,  and  seek  their 
subsistence  in  a  forei^  land.  The  Chinese  in  general  are  faithful  to  their 
engagements,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  adhere  rigidly  to  an 
engagement  extending  over  so  long  a  period  as  five  years,  if  they  find  that 
they  can  materially  better  their  position  by  working  on  tfieir  own  account 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  release  them  from  then*  first  engagements  as 
soon  as  they  show  any  marked  disposition  to  that  end,  for  thev  will  conduce 
more  to  the  general  interests  of  the  conununity  as  &ee  and  independent 
emigrants  than  they  will  if  the  terms  of  their  original  contract  are  rigidly 
enforced.  Once  released  from  these  contracts,  any  new  contract  made  wim 
them  may  be  safely  depended  on,  after  they  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  provided  the  work  required  to  be  done  has  been  clearly 
and  distinctly  explained  to  them. 

On  their  first  arrival  they  should  be  located  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  in  companies  of  about  fifty  on  each  estate.  They  should  be  kept 
separate  firom  the  negroes,  for  some  time  will  elapse  before  they  become 
reconciled  to  living  among  and  working  with  the  black  race,  and  quarrels 
will  be  avoided  by  their  separation.  One  headman,  selected  by  themselves, 
should  be  appointed  to  each  company.  It  will  be  advisable  to  pay  this  man 
well,  and  to  hold  }iim  responsible  for  the  good  working  and  orderly 
behaviour  of  the  people  under  his  charge.  He  should  be  allowed  to  appoint 
an  assistant,  who  would  work  when  not  acting  for  his  principal,  and  to  whom 
the  douceur  of  two  dollars  extra  per  month  would  prove  a  stimulus  to  good 
conduct 

If  any  of  the  work  be  badly  done,  or  if  any  one  of  the  labourers  behave 
improperly,  the  matter  should  be  pointed  out,  and  left  for  correction  to  the 
headman  or  his  assistant  This  gives  them  authority  and  power,  which 
all  Chinese  covet,  and  saves  Europeans  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mass  of  the  labourers.  The  headman  should  have  power  to  settle  disputes, 
and  to  inflict  fines  and  a  moderate  degree  of  punishment,  such  as  will  not 
incapacitate  the  labourer  from  his  daily  task. 

If  the  original  contracts  be  relinquished,  these  headmen  and  their 
assistants  will,  in  all  probability,  become  contractors  for  the  supply  of  what- 
ever labour  may  be  required  in  the  field  or  elsewhere,  and  will  find  their 
own  labourers  for  the  purpose.  In  contracts  of  this  kind,  each  hired 
labourer,  besides  receiving  a  small  sum  as  wages  from  the  contractor,  has 
generally  an  interest,  however  small,  in  the  contract  This  binds  them 
together.  When  the  work  is  finished  the  money  should  be  paid  to  the 
contractor,  leaving  him  to  settle  with  the  people  in  his  own  way.  Any 
interference  between  him  and  them  will  lead  to  conftision,  and  weaken  his 
authority,  which  it  is  desirable  to  uphold. 

This  system  of  contracting  for  labour  was  in  general  use  throughout  the 
Province  Wellesly  when  I  was  there  in  1852,  and  was  perfectly  successful; 
whereas  the  other  system  of  monthly  wages  had  been  previously  tried,  and 
had  proved  an  entire  failure.  It  appears  to  me  well  suited  to  the  industrial 
habits  and  enterprise  of  the  Chinese,  and  likely  to  promote  their  quiet  and 
orderly  behaviour.  The  conditions  of  labour  in  most  of  the.  West  India 
colonies  are  similar  to  what  they  were  in  the  Province  Wellesly  (the 
supply  being  inadequate,  and  the  labourer  independent),  and  as  tlie  system 
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answered  well  in  this  case^  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  answer 
equally  well  if  adopted  in  the  West  Indies. 

When  contracts  are  entered  into  in  China  between  foreigners  and  natives, 
it  is  the  invariable  custom  to  take  the  guarantee  of  some  solvent  and 
responsible  Chinaman  for  the  fviH  and  fair  performance  of  the  contract  by 
his  countryman.  Every  man  who  enters  into  the  service  of  a  foreigner, 
in  whatever  capacity,  has  to  provide  himself  with  a  guarantee  of  this  kind ; 
and  if  the  man  in  any  way  misconducts  himself,  or  steals  anything,  the 
security  holds  himself  reponsible  for  his  acts,  and  considers  himself  bound 
to  refund  the  value  of  what  may  be  stolen.  This  system  prevails  also  in 
all  transactions  of  the  Chinese  among  themselves.  With  the  present 
emigrants  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  anything  of  this  kind ;  but  it 
should  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  is  congenial  to  Chinese  custom^ 
and  will  ensure  the  performance  of  contracts  once  entered  into,  which  they 
might  otherwise  seek  to  evade. 

The  Chinese  are  intelligent  and  sagacious,  and  will  undertake  any  kind 
of  work  that  has  been  clearly  and  patiently  explained.  In  general  they 
are  slow  over  their  work,  but  persevering,  and  although  capable  of  great 
exertion,  dislike  being  urged  forward  more  rapidly  than  is  congenial  to 
them.  If  hired  by  the  month,  they  naturally  avoid  exerting  themselves 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their  wages.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  well  looked  after  and  firmly  dealt  with,  but  under  all  circum- 
stances be  treated  with  kindness  and  patience.  More  work  will  be  got 
from  them  by  good  humour  than  by  compulsion.  If  worried  or  driven  at 
their  work  thev  will  become  sulky  and  unmaaa^eable ;  and  if  spoken  to 
with  frequent  harshness,  or  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment, 
will  probably  run  away  from  their  employer,  whatever  be  the  consequence. 
Excessive  harshness  would  probably  induce  them  to  commit  suicide;  but 
kindness,  good  humour,  and  consideration  to  their  wants  and  peculiarities 
of  character  will  win  their  confidence,  and  make  them  cheerful  and  satisfied 
ynth  their  position.  I  have  always  found  them  good  humoured  and  patient 
when  treated  with  kindness,  but  hasty  in  their  reelings  and  violent  in  their 
condact  when  subject  to  what  they  consider  ill-usage  or  oppression.  All 
interference  with  their  persons  should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  above 
all  with  their  hair,  for  the^  take  pride  in  the  length  of  their  queue,  and  if 
deprived  of  this  will  consider  it  a  gross  outrage,  which  they  will  certainly 
resent 

Every  facility  should  be  given  to  them  to  correspond  with  their  friends 
in  China,  and  to  make  remittances  of  mone^.  The  poorest  coolie  who  goes 
down  to  the  Straits'  Settlements  for  his  subsistence  does  so,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  Chinese  should  think  well  of  the  West  Indies  if 
neither  letters  nor  money  are  forthcoming.  From  the  Straits,  remittances 
of  money  are  Aade  by  the  hands  of  an  agent,  who  receives  it  in  Singapore 
or  elsewhere,  brings  it  on  to  China,  and  pays  it  himself  to  the  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  receive  it.  This  plan  is  not  feasible  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  West  Indian  emigration ;  but  encouragement  should  be  held  out 
to  emigrants  to  send  letters,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  whatever  money  they  wish  to  send.  If  this  were  remitted 
through  the  Hong  Kong  Government  to  the  consul  at  the  port  from  which 
they  embarked,  or  to  the  emigration  a^ent,  the  proper  steps  would  be  taken 
for  its  payment  to  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Letters  and 
money  would  give  a  stimulus  to  the  voluntary  emigration  of  Chinese  to  the 
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West  Indies,  which  at  present  is  wanting,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  country,  and  tne  doubts  they  entertain  as  to  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  those  who  have  already  emigrated. 

Though  laborious,  they  are  not  servile,  and  in  the  manner  and  attitude 
of  the  commonest  labourer  there  is  an  air  of  independence  that  seems  to 
say,  "  I  give  full  value  in  my  labour  for  the  wages  which  I  receive.**  It  is 
this  feeling  of  independence  that  urges  them,  when  abroad,  to  adopt  what- 
ever occupation  they  find  most  remunerative,  and  engagements  of  long 
duration  made  in  this  colony  will  not  be  adhered  to  if  Siey  find  that  they 
can  better  themselves  by  a  change.  They  adapt  themselves  to  circum- 
stances with  singular  facility,  and  quit  one  trade  or  vocation  for  another,  if 
they  find  the  profits  inadequate  to  their  expectation.  This  is  not  the  case, 
however,  in  China,  where  the  pressure  of  population  compels  them  to  adhere 
to  the  calling  they  adopt  in  early  life,  and  which  is  often  hereditary,  and 
transmitted  n>r  generations  in  the  same  family.  It  is  not  probable  that 
all  who  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies  will  remain  agriculturists.  From 
labourers  they  will  become  tradesmen,  and  firom  tradesmen  labourers,  and 
will  change  until  they  find  some  occupation  that  yields  what  they  consider 
adequate  remuneration.  They  are  essentially  a  commercial  people,  and 
push  this  spirit  even  into  the  operations  of  a^cultura  Throughout  the 
£2astem  seas  the  retail  trade  of  the  various  islands  is  almost  entirely  in 
their  hands. 

They  take  pleasure  in  noisy  music,  and  are  excessively  fond  of  the 
beating  of  drums  and  the  clanging  of  gongs.  When  the  day's  work  is 
over  in  the  field,  the  villagers  assemble  in  groups  in  their  villages  to  enjoy 
this  recreation,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  every  reasonable 
facility  for  indulging  it  in  the  West  Indies.  The  music,  such  as  it  is,  will 
serve  to  keep  them  in  good  spirits,  and  will  prevent  their  moping  and 
regretting  their  own  country,  a  feeling  that  is  likely  to  creep  over  them 
unless  a  continued  stream  of  emigration  be  maintained,  and  that  they 
retain  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  ^^ Flowery  Land"  at  some  fiiture 
day. 

They  are  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  man 
or  woman  since  my  first  arrival  in  China.  The  use  of  opium  to  excess  is 
very  rare,  and  to  be  seen  must  be  sought  for  in  the  licensed  houses  specially 
appropriated  to  the  purpose.  Even  there,  the  cases  of  excess  from  this 
cause  are  but  one  to  a  hundred,  compared  with  the  drunkenness  of  the 
foreign  sailo/s,  and  of  the  soldiers  ana  others  (women  too,  occasionally, 
I  regret  to  say),  who  infest  the  licensed  spirit  shops  of  Hong  Kong,  and  are 
a  disgrace  to  our  Christian  civilization.  In  the  middle  class,  and  with 
respectable  Chinese,  opium  is  used  in  moderation ;  two  or  three  pipes  suffice 
for  their  wants,  and  when  not  indulged  in  beyond  this  it  produces  only 
the  same  kind  of  stimulus  and  exhilaration  as  that  produced  by  a  glass 
of  wine  or  of  ale  in  England. 

The  Chinese  have  no  particular  day  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  but 
attend  in  their  temples  whenever  any  particular  event  calls  forth  their 
gratitude  or  repentance,  when  they  present  small  offerings  of  fruit,  rice,  tea, 
or  anydiing  else  they  may  have  at  hand,  and  perform  some  superstitious 
ceremonies.  They  reckon  time  by  the  lunar  month,  and  mark  we  events 
of  each  month  by  their  distance  from  the  new  or  full  moon.  The  only  two 
great  festivals  which  they  observe  are  the  "  Feast  of  Lanterns,"  in  September, 
and  the  '^  commencement  of  the  new  year."    The  latter  will  of  course  vary 
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in  time  according  to  the  moon's  age,  but  generally  falLs  in  the  month  of 
January.  It  is  a  period  of  great  rejoicing,  and  lasts  for  seven  or  eight 
days.  All  debts  are  settled,  visits  paid,  and  the  air  rings  with  the  explosion 
of  crackers  fired  oflF  in  token  of  their  joy.  They  should  have  every  facility 
to  celebrate  these  festivals  in  their  own  way. 

They  are  fond  of  society,  and  of  gossiping  together.  Barbers'  shops, 
tea-shops,  and  eating-houses  are  the  places  to  wluch  they  resort  for  this 
purpose.  Every  viuage  has  them,  on  however  small  a  scale,  and  they  are 
regulated  and  controlled  by  the  heads  of  the  village.  It  would  perhaps 
be  advisable  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  few  such  places.  At  any 
rate  it  is  probable  that  a  few  men  will  become  cooks,  barbers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, pedlars,  &c.,  and  those  men,  moving  about  from  estate  to  estate, 
will  supjny  the  others  with  whatever  they  require.  In  this  way  they  will 
soon  organize  a  society  of  their  own.  The  instruments  and  apparatus 
necessary  to  these  peripatetic  dealers  and  tradesmen  will  cost  only  a  few 
dollars  here,  and  if  procured  at  the  expense  of  Government  will  1  doubt 
not  be  gladly  purchased  by  them  in  the  West  Indies.  With  these,  to 
which  they  nave  been  so  long  accustomed,  they  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  manner  most  suited  to  their  habits. 

The  coolies  or  common  labourers  of  China  appear  to  me  well  adapted  to 
bear  the  heat  of  the  West  Indies,  for  they  work  in  the  open  air  throughout 
the  year,  and  in  summer  the  heat  here  is  fully  equal  to  any  I  have 
experienced  in  the  West  Indies,  but  they  suffer  from  cold  and  wet  In  the 
winter  time  they  look  pinched  up  and  miserable.  I  recommend  that  every 
provision  be  made  for  their  warmth  at  night,  and  that  the  houses  in  which 
they  lodge  be  kept  dry.  These  precautions  will  be  necessary  for  a  short  time 
only  after  their  arrival,  as  they  will  soon  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  should  be  furnished  also  with  nets  to  protect  them  from  the  mosquitoes. 
They  use  nets  in  their  own  country,  sleep  off  the  ground,  and  are  careful 
to  adopt  every  means  that  will  insure  unbroken  rest  They  are  social  and 
gregarious  in  their  habits,  and  will  prefer  being  together  in  one  large  house 
mstead  of  being  scattered  in  cottages  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  The 
common  broad4)rimmed  bamboo  hat,  which  is  almost  impenetrable  by  the 
sun's  rays,  and  serves  also  as  shelter  from  rain,  is  the  universal  covering 
for  the  nead  among  the  coolies  in  this  part  of  China,  and  will  be  found 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  West  Indies. 

They  are  large  eaters,  and  to  keep  them  contented  and  in  health  they 
require  an  am^e  supply  of  food.  Their  first  thought  is  their  belly,  and 
whether  fed  by  their  employers  or  put  to  their  own  resources,  will  take  the 
the  best  care  of  this  important  member.  They  have  no  prejudices  against 
any  kind  of  food,  and  eat  everything  that  comes  in  their  way,  but  prefer 
rice  and  vegetables,  salt-fish,  and  pork.  A  little  hog's  lard  or  oil  and 
vinegar  shomd  be  given  as  condiments.  They  never  dnnk  cold  water,  but 
invariably  '^tea"  (which  in  the  cottage  of  the  commonest  labourer  is 
always  kept  hot  and  ready  for  use),  and  every  facility  should  be  given  them 
to  procure  their  national  beverage. 

They  are  naturally  gifted  with  strong  constitutions.  As  they  are 
temperate,  cases  of  inflammation  are  rare,  and  wounds  heal  up  readily.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  they  are  not  subject  to  cholera,  and  their  fevers  are  of 
a  mild  type.  The  diseases  from  which  they  suffer  most  are  cutaneous,  and 
those  arising  from  unwholesome  or  insumcient  food.  They  have  great 
faith  in  our  system  of  surgery,  but  none  in  our  system  of  medicines,  and 
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prefer  their  own  herbab  and  nostroms  to  the  drastic  purges  and  active 
medicines  of  the  English  pharmacopoeia. 

If  the  Chinese  have  any  one  religions  feeling  in  their  minds^  it  is  that  of 
reverence  for  their  ancestors^  and  respect  for  the  bones  of  their  deceased 
relatives  and  friends.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  set  apart  a  place  of 
burial  for  their  use ;  but  as  they  have  great  faith  in  the  selection  of  a 
*'  lucky  spot"  as  the  place  of  interment  for  their  deceased  relatives,  they 
will  probably  not  connne  themselves  to  the  place  assigned  to  them,  but  will 
bury  occasionally  in  such  spots  as  they  consider  "  fortunate."  The  hill  side, 
with  a  distant  view  of  tne  sea,  is  the  site  thev  seem  to  prefer,  and  is 
generally  selected  alon^  the  southern  coasts  of  China. 

The  great  difficulty  m  the  way  of  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  West 
Indies  is  the  absence  of  women.  Families  never  emigrate  fix)m  China,  and 
although  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  have  gone  to  the  Straits'  Settle- 
ments, and  other  portions  of  the  Eastern  ArchipSago,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  families  having  gone.  If  a  few  women  have  found  their  way  there, 
they  form  single  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  were  undoubtedly 
purchased  in  the  first  instance  and  carried  there  as  slaves;  but  in  these 
islands  the  want  of  Chinese  women  is  not  so  much  felt,  for  the  Chinese 
cohabit  readily  with  Malay  women  (who  are  of  cognate  race),  and  their 
female  ofispring  intermarry  with  the  fresh  emigrants  from  China,  so  that 
the  Chinese  type  becomes  stronger  with  each  generation.  The  women  who 
have  gone  to  California  are  prostitutes  who  have  sold  themselves,  or  who 
have  been  sold  by  their  relatives  for  the  purpose,  or  who  have  entered 
into  engagements  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  a  given  period,  as  repayment 
for  money  advanced  to  themselves  or  relatives  previous  to  their  departure 
from  Hong  Kong. 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  China  families  and  respectable  women  will  not  emigrate, 
and  that  the  only  means  of  obtaining  women  is  by  advancing  money  for 
their  purchase.  It  is  possible,  if  the  first  return  emigrants  bring  a  favourable 
account  of  the  West  Indies,  that  they  may  induce  their  families  to  return 
with  them,  if  some  strong  inducements  were  held  out  for  the  purpose ; 
but  I  have  great  doubt  of  it;  and  under  any  circumstances  it  would 
have  to  be  managed  clandestinely,  for  the  mandarins  would  interfere  to 
prevent  it. 

One  reason,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  why  families  do  not  emigrate, 
is,  that  no  Chinaman  leaves  his  countrv  without  the  hope  of  returning  to  it 
at  some  future  day,  when  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  matrimonial  connexion 
in  his  native  village,  and  there  raise  up  children  to  preserve  his  name  and 
perform  the  customary  ceremonies  at  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors*  This 
object  is  never  out  of  mind,  but  the  eagerness  of  gain  makes  him  defer  his 
return  from  time  to  time  until  ill-healw  or  old  we  overtake  him,  and  at 
length  he  dies  in  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Tney  are  said  to  have  an 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  negro,  and  that  they  will  not  cohabit  with 
the  ne^  women.  Experience  will  soon  show  how  far  this  majr  be  correct ; 
but  I  doubt  it,  for  their  passions  are  strong  and  their  antipathies  must  give 
way  to  the  impulses  of  nature.  They  will  probably  associate  with  the  negro, 
or  at  any  rate  with  the  mulatto,  as  they  have  done  with  the  Malav  women. 
The  fr^sh  emigrants  will  connect  themselves  with  the  offspring  of  the  first 
settlers,  until  m  the  course  of  years  aU  appearance  of  the  aUen  blood  be 
efiaced,  and  the  Chinese  type  revert  to  neany  its  original  purity. 
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Their- judicial  control  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  authorities  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  found  here  and  in  the  Straits' 
Settlements  that  the  English  laws,  with  their  many  fictions  and  suhtleties 
and  elaborate  formalities,  are  not  suited  to  the  Chinese  character,  and  that 
they  are  evaded,  and  in  some  measure  set  at  nought,  by  the  Chhiese  com- 
binmg  among  themselves  for  the  purpose.  Hence  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  invest  a  few  of  the  more  respectable  and  wealthy  Chinese  with 
authority  legally  to  settle  claims  and  disputes  among  their  own  countrymen 
and  in  their  own  way.  I  apprehend  that  some  such  system  will  be  requi- 
site in  the  West  Indies,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form 
village  settlements. 

In  Java  the  Chinese  are  entirely  under  ihe  control  of  Chinese  officers 
appointed  by  the  Dutch  Grovemment  under  a  kind  of  military  oi^aniza- 
tion.  There  is  a  board  of  these  officers  in  every  district  throughout  the 
island,  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Chinese  in 
tiieir  several  oistricts.  They  have  magisterial  and  police  authority, 
and  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  China,  reserving 
only  such  cases  as  involve  life  or  protracted  periods  of  punishment 
for  the  consideration  and  ultimate  decision  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment 

In  a  race  so  peculiar  as  the  Chinese,  and  so  opposite  in  their  modes  of 
life  and  habits  and  thought  to  our  own,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  particu- 
lars and  to  give  details,  all  of  interest,  and  bearing  upon  their  management 
and  control  in  the  West  Indies.  But  these  remarks  are  already  too  lon^  and 
I  believe  that  judicious  and  successful  management  will  be  insured  if  due 
consideration  be  paid  to  the  more  prominent  points  of  their  character. 
They  must  be  treated  with  kindness  and  patience,  and  with  consideration 
for  uieir  peculiar  feelings  and  social  usages.  They  are  docile  under  firm 
and  kind  treatment,  and  are  eager  to  execute  well  any  work  that  has  been 
clearly  and  patiently  explained  to  them.  They  are  obedient  to  authority, 
and  reverent  towards  old  age ;  but  if  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs  be 
interfered  with,  or  if  unnecessary  harshness  of  manner  be  adopted  towards 
them,  they  will  become  sulky  and  impracticable,  and  of  little  value.  The 
principle  of  association  is  strongly  planted  in  their  minds,  and  they  combine 
for  all  purposes  of  profit,  pleasure,  or  revenge.  Injustice  will  rouse  their 
passions,  and  once  fully  roused  they  are  regardless  of  their  own  or  other 
human  life.  I  doubt  whether  they  will  amalgamate  with  the  negro  race, 
for  they  have  extravagant  notions  of  their  own  superiority,  and  of  the 
greatness  of  their  country,  and  are  bigoted  to  their  own  customs.  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  expedient  to  settle  them  in  small  communities  by  them- 
selves, when  they  will  adopt  the  villa^  system  of  their  own  country,  and 
follow  out  their  own  social  and  domestic  usages. 

If  the  climate  be  suitable  to  their  constitution,  and  there  be  present  a 
sufficient  number  of  their  own  countrymen  to  wean  their  thoughts  from 
home,  they  will  soon  become  contented  settlers,  and  be  found  prdbably  the 
most  valuable  labourers  ever  transported  to  the  West  Indies. 
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Copies  of  Extracts  of  any  Correspondence  between  the  Colonial  Ofjice^  and  the 
Governors  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  and  the  Mauritius^  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  such  Colonies^  both  native  and 
immigrant,  and  the  supply  of  Labour,  ana  of  all  Colonial  Acts  or  Ordi^ 
nances,  regulating  the  condition  of  imported  Labourers  at  present  in 
force.    (Tlie  Earl  of  Carnarvon.)    9th  J  one,  1859.    (20  l.) 

British  Guiana. — On  the  5th  October,  1857,  Lieutenant-Governor  Walker 
transmitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  schedules  of  the  rates  of 
wa^es  paid  to  Indian  immigrant  labourers,  and  of  the  cost  of  the  principal 
articles  consumed  by  that  class  of  the  population.  The  wages  of  labour 
for  boiling  sugar  was  40  cents,  per  day.  Agricultural  operations,  from 
52  cents  to  48  cents  per  task,  which  can  be  performed  in  5  to  7^  hours, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  labourer.  The  price  of  wheat  rice  was 
6  dols.  per  bag  of  160  lbs.  Yellow  rice,  4  dels.  72  cents  per  bag  of  160  lbs. ; 
dholl,  4^  to  5  dols.  per  bag  of  160  lbs. ;  cocoa-nut  oil,  1  doL  50  cents,  per 
gallon;  goorackoo,  16  cents  per  lb.;  tamarinds,  6  cents  per  lb.;  jeera, 
16  cents  per  lb.  The  Indian  immigrants  returning  to  Calcutta  often  carried 
home  a  large  amount  of  money.  In  the  year  1866,  855  inunigrants  were 
sent  back  to  India  with  savings  amounting  to  as  much  as  15,0002.,  and 
much  care  was  necessary  to  secure  the  safe  transmission  of  such  savings 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible  to  the  emigrant  The  correspondence 
relates  to  the  arrival  of  different  immigrant  ships,  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Austin  as  immigration  agent  general.  On  the  1st  October, 
1858,  Governor  Woodhouse  transmitted  certain  resolutions  passed  at  a 
public  meeting,  and  likewise  a  memorial  founded  upon  them,  praying  that  the 
colony  may  be  relieved  for  Ihe  future  fix)m  the  obligation  to  provide  return 
passages  for  Indian  immigrants  to  be  hereafter  introduced,  and  also  that 
It  may  be  permitted  to  commute  the  right  to  such  passages  in  the  case  of 
the  immigrants  there  at  the  time. 

The  memorial  was  as  follows : — 

**  That  for  many  years  past  your  memorialists  have  been  making  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  by  immigration  from  India  and  elsewhere,  to  supply  the 
want  of  agricultural  labourers  so  seriously  felt  in  this  colony. 

^^  That  the  cost  of  immigration  from  India  has  been  enormously  increased, 
while  tlie  value  of  the  immigrant  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
obligation  imposed  on  your  memorialists  of  providing  a  free  return  passage 
to  India  for  coolies  after  a  short  industrial  residence. 

**  That  the  physical  and  mental  developm^it  which  take  place  in  the  coolie 
during  his  stay  in  the  colony,  the  ample  and  well  paid  field  of  labour  which 
is  open  to  him,  and  the  extensive  opportunities  which  are  before  him  of 
bettering  his  condition,  are  sufficient  arguments  in  favour  of  this  being 
permanently  the  home  of  his  adoption. 

^^  That  the  present  system,  by  holding  out  most  unusual  inducements  for 
East  Indian  emigrants  generally  to  look  upon  this  as  a  mere  temporary  place 
of  residence,  and  to  form  all  their  plans  with  the  ultimate  object  of  a  return 
to  India,  operates  seriously  against  their  being  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  families,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  immigration,  the 
equalization  of  the  sexes,  which  your  memorialists  desire  to  keep  specially 
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in  view  in  all  fiitare  importations  of  immigrants,  is,  if  not  directly  pre- 
vented, very  much  interfered  with. 

**  That  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  immigrant  under  present  arrange- 
ments, during  a  brief  indenture,  has  a  demoralizing  tendency,  leading  to  in£f- 
ference  on  the  score  of  domestic  comfort  and  present  welfare,  and  restraining 
him  from  undertakings  which  would  be  both  elevating  and  advantageous. 

'^  That  under  the  existing  laws  relating  to  coolie  immigration  the  immi- 
grant, even  after  his  term  of  indenture  in  this  colony  has  expired,  is  not 
permitted  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  his  employer  for  commuting  the 
ri^ht  of  back  passage,  however  willing  the  parties  may  be,  or  however 
adequate  the  compensation." 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in 
Demerara  on  the  21st  September: — 

'*  That  this  colony,  owmg  to  its  great  natural  advantages,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  become  the  comfortabk  home  of  a  numerous  population,  and 
by  means  of  free  labour,  to  supply  to  a  large  extent  the  wants  of  the  mother 
country  for  many  tropical  productions. 

**  That  although  in  accordance  with  ihe  propositions  of  the  first  resolu- 
tion, great  and  costly  efforts  have  for  many  years  been  made  to  add  to  the 
population  by  the  introduction  of  people,  chiefly  from  Madeira  and  British 
India,  and  that  with  most  beneficial  results  alike  to  the  immigrants  and  the 
colony,  it  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  efforts  have  be^i 
much  hampered  by  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  colony  of  providing  a 
return  passage  to  India  for  coolie  immigrants  afler  a  brief  so-called  industrial 
residence. 

**  That  the  obligation  of  a  return  passage  to  India,  whDe  it  is  a  grievous 
burden  on  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  colony,  is  unsanctioned  by  any 
political  or  social  necessity,  ana  exercises  a  most  unfavourable  influence  on. 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  immigrants,  creating  unsettled  habits, 
preventing  the  desire  or  provision  for  home  comfort,  and  restraining  them 
from  the  investment  of  their  savings  in  undertakings  which  would  be  pro- 
fitable and  elevating  to  themselves  and  advantageous  to  the  community. 

*^  Considering  that  the  coolie  emigrant  is  landed  in  the  colony  free  of 
expense  to  himself,  is  secured  by  law  in  the  receipt  of  the  friU  market  rate 
of  wages  for  labour,  with  the  extra  advantages  of  a  house  and  medical 
attendance ;  that  his  rights  and  privileges,  both  during  the  voyage  and  after 
arrival,  are  carefully  secured  by  Government  inspector  and  magistrates, 
and  that  in  no  other  case  than  his  has  it  been  considered  expedient  to 
burden  a  British  colony  with  the  cost  of  returning  an  immigrant  to  his 
country,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion,  that  the  subject  of  a  back  passage  should 
respectflilly  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  her  Migesty's  Government, 
accompanied  by  a  request  that  the  obligation  of  the  colony  to  provide  a 
return  passage  should  be  given  up  in  the  case  of  each  immigrant  leaving 
India  after  the  season  of  1858-59. 

**  That  as  many  of  the  coolie  immigrants  already  in  the  colony,  or  who 
may  arrive  in  the  ensuing  season  of  1858-59,  may  be  willing  to  commute 
their  rights  to  back  passages  for  money  payments,  it  is  considered  highly 
expedient  that  the  Colonial  Government  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
tocarry  out  such  arrangem^its  by  obtaining  the  sanction  thereto  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Imperial  Government 
acceding  to  the  terms  of  these  resolutions,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Colonial  Government  should  be  bound,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  coolie 
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immignints  who  had  completed  iheir  term  of  indastrial  residence^  aad  depo- 
sited with  some  officer  ot  the  Government  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  passage  back  to  India,  to  provide  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
means  of  conveyance  there  at  the  expense  of  sach  immigrants." 

On  the  13th  May,  1858,  Lord  Stanley  transmitted  to  Governor  Walker 
a  report  on  the  mortality  of  coolies  in  their  passage  from  India,  showing  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths  was — among  the  adults,  one-seventh;  among  chSdren 
between  one  and  ten,  one  third;  and  amon^  infants,  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  each  class  embarked.  Tne  English  ships  do  not  appear 
to  be  more  crowded  than  French  ships ;  yet  the  English  ships  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  sufficient  space  for  respiration  and  motion.  The  space  on  which 
a  fuU-^own  Indian  must  lie  down  would  be  about  10  square  feet,  and  the 
height  in  which  he  should  move  about  without  much  inconvenience  would 
probably  be  about  5  feet  6  inches.  If  these  limits  were  adopted,  the 
minimum  cubical  space  allowed  him  would  be  55  feet,  a  reduction  of  about 
one-fourth  from  the  old  minimum  of  72  feet  The  emigration  commis- 
sioners recommended  first,  that  the  minimum  height  between  decks  should  be 
reduced  to  5^  feet;  and  next,  that  in  all  ships  where  the  average  height  of 
the  space  occupied  by  emigrants  was  6  feet,  or  upwards,  the  area  required 
should  be  10  feet  per  adult.  Some  changes  were  recommended  in  the 
dietary.  Different  causes  have  been  suggested  for  the  excessive  mortality 
in  coolie  ships.  The  first  is,  the  number  of  junglers  placed  on  board  who 
come  down  from  the  hills,  which  are  drier  and  cooler  than  the  alluvial  flats 
of  Calcutta.  They  become  usefrd  labourers,  but  require  an  acclimatization 
of  some  months,  in  the  course  of  which,  a  large  number  of  them,  perhaps 
10  per  cent,  die.  Second,  the  supply  of  biscuit  instead  of  rice.  Third, 
the  indisposition  of  the  coolies  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.  Fourth, 
the  new  mode  of  fitting,  which  throws  the  coolies*  berths  into  the  way  of 
draughts,  besides  inadequate  ventilation,  want  of  hospitals,  &c. 

Jamaica. — On  the  19th  March,  1858,  Governor  Darling  sent  to  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  the  following'  memorial,  addressed  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  on 
behalf  of  a  meeting  of  the  labouring  population,  praying  that  her  Majesty 
will  withhold  her  assent  from  the  mmigration  JBill  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Jamaica : — 

*^  That  your  memorialists  have  seen  with  surprise  and  alarm  an  enactment 
under  the  title  of  '  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Agricultural 
Immigrants,  and  for  raising  Funds  to  defira^  the  Expenses  attendant  upon 
their  mtroduction  and  subseauent  Colonization  in  the  Island,'  which  passed 
the  Legislature  of  this  islana  during  its  last  session,  and  which  was  so 
hurried  through  its  several  stages  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  your 
memorialists  expressing  an  opinion  on  either  its  principle  or  its  details. 

*^  Your  memorialists  are  under  the  impression  that  the  said  Act  was 
originated  on  the  supposition  that  the  labourers  of  this  country  were 
unwilling  to  give  theur  energies  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  the  staple  exports  of  the  colony. 

^^  Your  memorialists  would  earnestly  assure  your  most  Gracious  Majesty 
that  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  that  they  have,  since  1838,  when  eman- 
cipation was  bestowed  upon  them,  been  willing  to  work  for  adequate 
wages,  and  under  proper  treatment;  and  they  are  still  in  the  different 
localities  in  which  they  reside  labom*ing  on  sugar  estates  for  hire. 

'^  Your  memorialists  believe  that  the  Act  above  referred  to  will  most  mate- 
rially affect  their  interests,  and  for  the  following  reasons  amongst  others 
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that  mifflit  be  mentioned,  would  implore  your  most  GracioiiB  Migestjr  to 
withbold  fix>m  it  yoor  Royal  Assent:— - 

'<  1.  Because  the  introduction  of  the  jnronosed  dass  of  laboorers  wOI,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  deprive  those  now  m  tne  colony  of  the  principal  means 
they  have  of  obtaining  money  with  which  to  support  themselves  and  their 
£unilies. 

^*  2.  Because  your  memorialists  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  general 
want  of  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  production  of  sugar, 
rum,  &C.  (except  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year),  unless  it  arises  from  one 
or  other  of  the  following  causes :  the  very  low  and  inadequate  wages  that 
are  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  more  continuous  labour;  the  irregular 
and  long  periods  at  which  wages  are  paid  when  due;  and  the  firequent, 
unkind,  and  unfair  treatment  shown  by  tne  employer  towards  the  employed. 

''  3.  Because  the  introduction  of  Chinese  and  coolie  immigrants  is  likely 
to  call  forth  the  most  undesirable  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  of 
this  island  towards  the  proprietors  and  the  managers  of  West  India  pro- 
perties, and  perpetuate  that  disunion  of  feelings  and  interest  which  has 
nitherto  been  the  bane  of  the  country. 

^'  4.  Because  your  memorialists  are  convinced  that  the  Act  under  which 
it  is  proposed  to  apprentice  the  intending  immigrants  is  coercive  in  its 
character,  and  by  its  several  clauses  will  destroy  their  civil  liberties  and 
rights  as  men,  and  may  be  used  as  an  engme  of  cruelty  and  oppression  in 
the  same  manner,  if  not  to  the  same  degree,  as  the  ^'apprenticeship  system," 
which  came  into  operation  in  lieu  of  slavery  in  1834,  and  which  happily 
expired  in  1838. 

'*  5.  Because  your  memorialists  have  the  strongest  reason  to  fear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  immigrants  from  the  continent  of  Africa  or  India 
without  purchase  or  fSraud,  and  thus  a  semi-slave  trade  be  renewed,  with  all 
its  attenoant  injustice  and  atrocity. 

'^  6.  Because  your  memorialists  are  fearful  that  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  heathen  and  pagan  foreigners,  with  their  religions  saperstitions, 
idolatry,  and  wickedness,  will  act  most  injuriously  on  the  morals  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  hinder  very  much  the  efforts  that  are  now  in 
operation  for  their  religious  and  moral  improvement. 

*^  7.  Because  the  Act  in  question  makes  no  reference  to  or  provision  for 
the  secular  and  religious  instruction  of  the  immigrants  that  may  come  under 
it;  nor  is  there  any  clause  which  provides  for  admission  to  the  properties 
where  they  are  located  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  may  be  oesirous  of 
visiting  them  witii  a  view  to  their  spiritual  benefit." 

The  Governor  refuted  every  one  of  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners.  He 
stated  that  the  Immigration  Act  had  not  been  hurried  through  its  several 
stages ;  that  it  is  quite  true  that  the  energies  of  the  nation  are  not  suffi- 
ciently exerted  to  ensure  the  proper  cultivation  of  estates ;  and  that  the 
**  certain  seasons  "  to  which  the  memorialists  alluded  are  identically  those  on 
which  the  defalcation  of  native  labour  is  particularly  injmious  to  the 
growing  crops  of  the  planter,  or  obstructive  of  some  of  the  manufacturing 
operations  which  it  is  of  moment  should  not  be  retarded.  Other  petitions 
were,  however,  sent  to  the  Queen,  against  the  Act,  by  the  labourers  of 
different  districts,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
by  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Union,  and  others ; 
and  on  the  16th  April,  1858,  Lord  Stanley  sent  a  despatch  to  Governor 
Darling,  informing  him  that  her  Migesty  in  Council  could  not  sanction  ihe 
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Act  in  question*  The  grounds  for  tlie  refdsal  of  tibe  Royal  Assent  were 
stated  to  be^  that  the  projected  law  authorised  an  absolute  contract  for  five 
years  instead  of  three,  and  would  req  uire  the  re-indenture  of  the  immigrant, 
not  to  any  employer  he  may  himself  select,  but  to  some  one  amongst  the 
employers  to  whom  the  immigrants  have  been  originally  allotted.  That  it 
also  required  that,  whether  Sie  immi^ant  be  desirous  to  earn  a  return 
passage  at  the  public  charge  or  not,  he  snail  continue  under  indentures,  each 
of  not  less  than  twelve  months'  duration,  for  a  second  period  of  five  years, 
such  obligation  being  commutable  for  a  payment  in  money ;  and  that  there 
was  no  provision  for  granting  to  the-  immigrant  the  right,  as  required  by 
the  Government  of  Inaia,  to  return  to  his  own  country  at  his  own  expense, 
after  five  years'  industrial  residence.  This  disallowance  was  received  by  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  with  considerable  regret,  and,  on  the  25th  May,  1858, 
he  justified  his  policy  at  great  length  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  With 
other  documents  on  the  subject,  the  Governor  transmitted  the  following 
statement  of  wages  and  other  advantages  offered  to  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Before  entering  upon  any  consideration  of  the  wa^  and  other  advan- 
tages which  will  be  offered  to  inmiigrants  generally,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  that  the  immigrants  who  are  considered  to  be  me  most  efficient  are  the 
Afiicans  and  the  East  Indians;  but  the  characteristic  features  which  distin- 
guish these  two  classes  are  sufficiently  marked  to  account  for  the  preference 
which  is  invariably  mven  by  planters  in  this  colony  for  the  services  of 
Afiican  labourers.  Able  and  industrious  labourers  may  always  expect  to 
receive  1«.  6rf.  a  day  for  nine  hours  of  steadv  continuous  labour.  During 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  higher  wages  will  be  paid,  varying  from  2s.  to 
4«.  per  day,  according  to  the  number  of  hours,  or  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  su^r  made.  Rooms  or  houses,  with  sufficient  land  for  a 
garden,  and  m^cine  and  medical  attendance,  will  be  allowed  to^the  immi- 
grant for  the  period  during  which  his  contract  is  to  endtire.  Toung  people 
are  much  in  demand  to  perform  the  li^ht  work  of  cultivation,  and  they 
would  readily  be  hired  at  9(2.  or  6<jL  a  oay.  On  sugar  estates,  the  work 
which  the  immigrant  will  be  required  to  perform  will  consist  of  planting, 
weeding,  moulding,  thrashing,  cutting,  and  manufacturing  the  canes  into 
sugar.  On  coffee  plantations  the  work  required  is  less  Ifuborious ;  such  as 
planting,  pruning,  and  weeding  the  coffee  trees  and  ^thering  the  berries, 
whidh  are  placS  on  barbacues  or  terraces  to  be  dried.  The  tradesmen 
most  required  on  sugar  estates  are  coopers,  masons,  carpenters,  and  black- 
smiths ;  and  if  they  are  able  and  hardworking  men,  they  would  easily  earn 
from  3«.  to  Ss.  a  day,  according  to  their  mechanical  skill. 

All  field  and  manufacturing  work  is  done  as  much  as  possible  by  the  job 
or  task.  The  peculiaritrv  which  distinguishes  job  from  task  work  is  that  the 
labourer  agrees  to  perform  some  specific  work,  which  will  occupy  more 
than  a  day,  and  may  extend  bevond  a  week  or  a  month.  For  example,  if 
he  undertake  to  clean  a  field  of  cane  of  eight  acres,  at  10«.  per  acre,  it  is 
job-work,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  employ  as  many  labourers  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  completing  his  engagement  within  the  time 
specified.  If  he  agree  to  dig  in  one  day  100  cane  holes  for  2«.,  and  to  be 
paid  at  the  same  rate  for  any  additional  number  of  holes  he  may  di^  during 
the  same  day,  this  is  task-work.  In  both  these  mtems  the  reward  will  of 
course  be  proportioned  to  the  industry  of  the  labourers,  and  verv  high 
waged  have  been  frequentiy  earned  by  uiem.    For  instance,  in  the  digging 
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of  cane  holes,  which,  during  slavery,  was  considered  to  be  the  most  severeljr 
laborious  of  the  labour  required  in  West  Indian  cultivation,  labourers  have 
frequently  completed  in  one  day  200  holes,  and  others,  less  industrious  or 
less  able,  have  finished  .their  task  of  .100  holes  by  mid-day.  In  the  less 
arduous  description  of  work,  such  as  threshing,  weeding,  moulding,  and 
cutting  canes  by  the  chain  or  cord,  a  task  and  a  naif  daily,  worth  from  2s. 
to  28.  6d,,  have  been  easily  performed  by  industrious  labourers.     These 

Erofitable  employments  will  be  open  to  immigrants,  with  the  advantages  of 
ouse  accommodation,  garden,  and  medical  attendance,  secured  to  them  free 
of  all  charge,  under  written  contracts. 

The  principal  Act  in  force  relating  to  immigrants  is  the  15  Yict  c  38. 
Under  its  provisions  an  agent  general  of  immigration  and  a  staff  of  sub- 
agents  of  immigration  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  immigrants,  and 
aUot  them  to  employers  whose  applications  for  their  services  nave  been 
approved  by  the  Governor,  and  who  have  provided  such  houses  or  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  immigrants  as  the  sub-agents  before  the 
arrival  of  the  immigrants  shall  have  inspected  and  certified  to  be  situated  in 
healthy  localities,  and  suitable  in  all  respects  for  the  reception  of  the  immi- 
grants. All  inmii^ants  are  bound  to  enter  into  written  contracts ;  but  the 
East  Indians  and  we  Chinese  are  the  only  class  of  free  immigrants  who  are 
bound  to  remain  five  years  in  Jamaica  under  certain  conditions.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  the  conditions  are,  that  they  must  work  for  some 
planter,  under  written  engagements,  of  not  less  than  12  months  at  a  time, 
and  that  while  the^  are  so  engaged  the^r  will  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  of 
ISs.  a  quarter,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  immigration  Act,  for  five  years  or  any  portion  of  that  time  after 
their  arrival  in  this  colony.  Wifli  regard  to  the  Chinese  immigrant,  the 
tax  imposed  upon  him  for  not  entering,  like  the  East  Indian,  into  a  sue* 
cession  of  written  engagements  until  five  years  shall  have  expired,  was 
repealed  by  the  18  Vict  c  62.  With  respect  to  captured  Africans,  above 
the  age  of  17  years,  introduced  into  this  island  under  the  authority  of  her 
Majesty,  it  is  provided  that  the  agent-general  shall  assign  their  services  for 
a  term  of  three  years;  and  the  6  Vict  c  21,  provides  for  indenturing  per- 
sons for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  whatever  ma^  be  their  age,  who 
may  be  brought  into  ibis  island,  and  condemned  or  forfeited  to  her  Majestv 
under  the  statutes  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  With  regard  to  all 
other  immigrants,  not  natives  of  Africa  and  the  territories  of  the  Eiast  India 
Company,  contracts  may  be  made  with  them  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
three  years. 

During  his  servitude  the  immigrant  will  have  acquired  sufficient  experi- 
ence of  uie  value  of  cultivating  ground  provisions  in  the  garden  allowed 
him ;  and,  should  he  desire  to  rent  land  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  on  a 
larger  scale,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  do  so  from  his  employer  at  the  rate 
of  I2s.  a  year  for  one  acre.  There  are  other  rewards  of  direct  emolument 
which  an  industrious  immigrant  may  expect  to  derive  from  cultivating 
sugar,  ginger,  arrowroot,  or  other  exportable  produce,  on  land  rented  from 
his  emmoyer  under  an  agreement,  by  which  the  immigrant  will  be  entitled 
to  one-naif  or  one-third,  and  the  employer  to  the  other  half  or  two-thirds, 
to  repay  him  for  the  rent  of  the  land  and  for  the  expense  of  manufacturing 
the  produce.  In  these  undertakings  the  interest  which  the  inmiigrant  has 
in  me  successftd  cultivation  of  me  soil  naturally  prompts  him  to  labour 
diligently  to  ensure  a  good  crop.     Should  the  immigrant  desire,  however, 
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to  form  his  own  domestic  establishment^  he  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 
purchasing  any  quantity  of  arable  land  he  may  require,  at  the  rate  of  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  He  will  probably  find  on  the  land  materials 
sufficient  for  erecting  his  cottage,  and,  if  not,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure them  in  the  vicinity  at  a  moderate  cost  It  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  efficacy  of  his  industry  whether  his  progress  in  this  island  shall  be  one 
of  independent  existence  or  not.  The  abundant  resources  of  this  colony, 
for  which  so  little  comparatively  has  been  obtained,  will  present  to  him 
many  suitable  branches  of  industry.  He  will  find  several  fiicts  collected 
and  arranged  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  this  island  with  regard  to  its 
industrial  mterests,  and  especially  with  regard  to  such  commodities  as  may 
become  of  exportable  value,  which  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  new 
position  to  which  he  has  advanced  from  an  immigrant  to  a  small  proprietor. 
All  immigrants  who  understand  the  English  language  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  every  part  of  the  island  of  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  Established  Church,  and  in  the  chapels  of  the 
Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Moravian,  London  Missionary,  and  Church 
Missionary  Societies. 

The  jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  contracts  is  vested  in  the 
stipendiary  and  local  magistrates,  and  there  are  higher  tribunals  presided 
over  by  judges,  by  whom  criminal  proceedings  are  judicially  determined. 
Justice  is  administered  in  these  courts  with  due  severity  agamst  offenders, 
and  with  adequate  protection  to  the  injured  or  oppressed. 

The  provisions  and  clothing  which  are  in  general  use  among  the  labour- 
ing classes  can  be  bought  at  the  following  prices : — Yams,  from  48.  to  5s. 
per  cwt;  cocoa,  from  3«.  to  4a.  per  cwt;  plantains,  2«.  to  3$.  per  100 
plantains;  sweet  potatoes,  Zs.  to  4«.  per  cwt;  rice,  from  18s.  to  21s.  per 
cwt ;  flour,  3d.  per  quart ;  commeal,  two  quarts  for  4jdL  to  3d  per  quart; 
salt  fish,  S(L  per  lb. ;  salt  pork,  9d.  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  fresh  pork,  4  Jd.  to  6d. 
per  lb. ;  fresh  beef,  A^d.  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  herrings  and  alewives,  four  for  Sd. ; 
sugar,  2  lbs.  for  4Jd.  to  3d.  per  lb. ;  bread,  3d.  per  lb. ;  an  Osnaburgh 
shirt  and  trousers,  such  as  form  a  negro  man's  working  dress,  3s.  6d. ;  a 
working  hat,  from  9d.  to  Is. ;  a  working  cap,  from  6d.  to  9rf. ;  a  good  blue 
cloth  jacket,  from  16s.  to  20s. ;  a  suit,  consisting  of  a  coat,  waistcoat, 
trousers,  shirt,  socks,  hat,  shoes,  &c.,  such  as  a  respectable  man  appears  in 
on  Sunday,  costs  altogether  when  new  from  31.  10s.  to  41. 

To  able  and  efficient  immigrants,  whose  constitutions  are  adapted  to  a 
tropical  climate,  the  prospects  of  doing  well  in  Jamaica  cannot  be  over- 
rated. In  the  social  growth  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  colony, 
from  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  the  present  penoa,  land  has  been  widely 
diffused  among  the  many  thousands  of  them  who  dwell  together  in  thriving 
villages,  in  which  are  seen  the  durable  effects  of  energy  and  industry.  "  1 
have  inspected,"  says  a  clergyman,  who  published  a  few  years  ago  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  Jamaica,  ^^  the  mountain  settlements  of  the  black  people, 
and  been  struck  with  their 
have  seen  the  negroes 
saccharine  juice  from  sugar-canes 
energy  to  the  process  such  as  I  have  never  witnessed  in  any  of  the  ope- 
rations of  our  indolent  Highlanders.** 

If  this  clergyman  had  extended  his  inspection,  he  would  have  found  a 
larger  range  oi  industrial  economy  spread  over  fields  of  coffee,  arrowroot, 
and  ginger  plantations.     All  these  branches  of  industry  and  other  profitable 
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occupations  will  be  within  the  reach  of  industrious  immigrants  who  arc 
desirous  of  settling  in  Jamaica  after  the  termination  of  their  engagements 
as  immigrants.  Several  of  the  East  Indians  imported  a  few  years  ago  have 
acquired  wealth  in  Jamaica,  and  manj  of  the  Chinese  immigrants,  who 
have  not  been  more  than  four  years  in  this  island,  have  already  put  by  from 
200  to  500  dollars. 

On  the  26th  May,  1858,  Governor  Darling  transmitted  copies  of 
memorials  addressed  to  him  by  the  custodes  and  several  of  the  magistrates 
and  planters  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  estates  upon  the  subject  of  the  defi* 
ciency  of  labour,  and  the  means  of  remedying  that  deficiency.  The 
memorialists  submitted  two  suggestions :  one  is,  that  the  opportunity  may 
may  be  taken  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  mission  to  China,  to  procure  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  it  is  understood  have  hitherto  impeded  a 
more  free  migration  of  labourers  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  of  females, 
from  that  country — a  measure,  the  expediency  of  which  they  believe  his 
lordship's  personal  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  offers  to  immigrants  would  lead  him  to  concur  in,  whilst  his 
official  position  would  afford  him  great  advantages  in  promoting  its  accom- 
plishment The  other  suggestion  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  its  last  session  against  the  introduction  into  the 
colony  of  any  of  the  sepoys  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion  in  India,  steps 
should  nevertheless  be  taken  to  lead  to  an  extensive  immigration  of  them. 

Other  memorials  also  followed  from  planters,  complaining  of  the  want  of 
labourers  for  hire,  and  the  loss  which  they  experience  in  their  agiicultural 
operations  in  consequence.  Those  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
also  complained  of  the  want  of  labourers,  especially  in  the  reaping  of  the 
crop.  They  said,  "  that  of  late  years  this  inconvenience  has  been  consi- 
derably aggravated  in  consequence  of  the  independent  character  to  which 
the  general  body  of  the  labourers  has  attained,  as  they  now  cultivate 
patches  of  coffee  on  their  own  lately  purchased  freeholds,  and  have  even 
become  competitors  with  your  memorialists  in  the  demand  for  labour.'' 
They  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  Legislature  may  be  early  convened  to  pro- 
vide speedy  relief. 

On  the  25th  October,  1858,  Governor  Darling  transmitted  the  reports  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  for  the  half-year  ended  the  30th  June.  They 
depict  a  very  low  state  of  public  morals,  a  great  predisposition  to  idleness^ 
and  a  great  want  of  manliness  among  the  people.  Crime  was  on  the  in- 
crease. Cattle-killing  and  stealing  continuea  fearfully,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  detect  and  punish,  from  the  fear  one  negro  feels  for  another,  and 
the  threats  held  out  by  the  bolder  and  more  wicked  of  the  race.  Another 
magistrate  stated  that  the  great  want  of  labourers  recently  experienced  has 
arisen  partly  from  negroes  taking  to  cultivate  themselves  ruinate  land,  and 
partly  from  the  drain  on  the  population  by  recent  epidemics.  The  real 
state  of  the  question  as  to  labour  was  stated  by  one  of  the  magistrates  to  be 
as  follows.  It  is  quite  evident  that  when  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds  the 
demand  wages  will  fall  to  the  lowest  rate  on  which  a  labourer  can  exist; 
and  that  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  supply  of  labour  is  less  than  the 
demand  wages  will  rise  to  the  highest  rate  an  employer  can  afford  to  give. 
Now  it  appears  that  there  is  abundance  of  land  in  Jamaica,  the  fee-simple 
of  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  and  that  there  is  a 
constant  summer,  and  clothes  are  only  requisite  for  decency,  and  fuel  for 
cooking,  and  under  such  circumstances,  should  the  labourer  be  dissatisfied 
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with  the  rate  of  wages  offered^  he  can  fall  back  on  the  land  for  an  easy  sub- 
sistenc&  What  are  now  the  facts  of  the  case  7  The  number  of  persons 
assessed  on  land  in  1838^  at  the  termination  of  ^^  the  apprenticeship^" 
amounted^  in  the  parish  of  Portland  (which  may  be  taken  as  a  guide)  to 
213;  and  in  18575  to  I542I ;  showing  an  increase  of  1^208  in  19  years: 
equal  to  more  than  one  freehold  to  each  family^  assuming  five  to  a  ntmily, 
and  the  population  of  the  parish  to  be  6,500.  On  the  other  hand>  no  one 
will  abandon  an  undertaking  in  which  he  has  invested  a  large  and  incon- 
vertible amount  of  capital,  so  long  as  it  can  be  conducted  at  a  profit  If  an 
employer  can  procure  labour  at  a  remunerative  rate  at  his  own  door,  he  is 
not  likely  to  send  to  distant  countries  to  import  it  a  heavy  cost  Since  the 
termination  of  the  slave  apprenticeship  in  1838,  20  out  of  23  sugar  estates 
in  the  parish  of  Portland  have  been  abandoned,  and  200  out  of  500  through- 
out the  island,  involving  a  sacrifice  of  at  least  two  millions  sterling  of 
invested  capital,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  proprietors  in  all  cases  in  which 
they  had  no  other  dependence.  Most  of  remaining;  proprietors^  who  possess 
capital,  are  willing  to  incur  the  cost  of  importing  foreign  labour. 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  nature  of  our  climate,  the 
cheapness  of  land,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  freeholds,  the  number  of 
estates  which  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  attendant  sacrifice  of  capital, 
the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  labourer  has  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of  wages  offered,  and  has  become  an  independent 
settler ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  planter  has  offered  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  he  could  afford  to  give,  and  that  he  has,  in  200  out  of  500  instances, 
abandoned  his  estate  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  procure  remunera- 
tive labour.  Taking  also  into  consideration  that  many  of  the  remaining 
proprietors  are  willing  to  import  labour  from  distant  countries,  at  a  heavy 
cost,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  supply  of  labour  at  a  remunerative 
price  is  less  than  demand,  and  that  immigration  is  really  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  many  of  the  existing  estates. 

Trinidad. — The  correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  turned 
upon  the  same  subject  of  coolie  emigration.  The  condition  of  Trinidad 
was  well  considered  in  a  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Council  on 
Immigration,  of  which  we  append  some  extracts. 

The  extent  of  all  the  lands  now  under  cultivation  in  this  island  is  about 
52,807  acres.  Of  tliese  may  be  classed  as  sugar  plantations  34,059  acres, 
including  those  portions  of  the  plantations  which  are  in  pasture.  Of  the 
remaining  18,748  acres,  11,481  are  in  cocoa  or  coffee,  and  7,267  in  provi- 
sions. Tne  entire  number  of  agricultural  labourers  working  for  wages  in 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cocoa  during  the  last  crop  did  not  exceed 
14,000.  Of  these,  7,927  persons  are  immigrants  from  India  and  China, 
introduced  at  the  public  expense.  The  remainder  are  persons  of  African 
descent  Of  the  immigrants,  but  a  very  few  are  employed  in  any  cultivation 
except  that  of  sugar.  On  their  first  arrival  thev  are  allotted  to  sugar  plan- 
tations almost  exclusively ;  and  those  who,  after  the  completion  of  their 
terms  of  industrial  residence,  do  not  betake  themselves  to  trades  or  other 
occupations  not  agricultural,  continue,  either  from  the  formation  of  local 
ties,  or  induced  by  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  to  work  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar.  The  whole  number  of  labourers  employed  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  exclusive  of  those  employed  on  cocoa  or  coffee  plantations,  may 
be  taken  at  12,000  persons,  distributed  on  158  different  plantations,  and 
producing  an  annual  average  return  of  30,000  tons  of  sugar,  with  a  corre- 
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sponding  proportion  of  molasses  and  rum.  The  retnm  of  cocoa  may  be 
taken  at  25,000  bags.  The  value  of  the  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  cocoa 
exported  from  the  colony  during  the  crop  of  this  year  is  not  less  than 
l,500,000i  sterling.  The  available  labour  now  within  the  colony  is  barely 
su£Bcient  to  maintain  this  production.  It  is  quite  insufficient  to  allow  of  any 
increase.  The  present  high  price  of  sugar  and  cocoa  has,  however,  caused 
and  will  continue  to  cause,  an  increase  in  the  extent  of  new  lands  brought 
into  cultivation.  The  result  has  been  a  si*eat  competition  for  labour,  wiw  a 
present  increase,  and  a  tendency  to  a  stillgreater  increase  of  wages.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  regret  in  such  an  increase,  founded  on  the  larger  profits 
of  the  proprietor,  and  accompanying  an  increase  of  production.  Sut  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  colony,  with  a  restricted  supply  of  labour,  the 
increase  of  wages  has  not  the  effect  of  bringing  more  labourers  into  the  field. 
As  regards  the  labourer  of  African  descent,  he  will  not  be  stimulated  to 

greater  industry  by  higher  wages.  He  will  be  satisfied  to  earn  by  the 
hour  of  two  days  what  he  has  hitherto  earned  by  the  labour  of  four  days, 
a  sufficiency  for  his  weekly  support  As  regards  the  immigrants  from 
India,  the  result  will  onlv  be  a  removal  of  labourers  not  under  indenture 
from  the  older  to  new  lands.  But  the  production  of  the  new  lands  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  production  on  the  older  estates. 
From  these  all  the  labour  not  under  indenture  will  be  withdrawn.  The 
indentured  labour  still  retained  on  the  older  lands,  which  it  will,  however, 
be  insufficient  to  maintain  at  their  maximum  of  cultivation,  will  be  pre- 
vented from  transferring  itself  to  the  newer  lands,  where  it  might  be  more 
profitably  employed.  That  the  increase  in  the  production  of  the  island  has 
been  hitherto  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  labour  is  not  to  be  denied. 
But  the  present  supply  of  new  labour  is  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  return  of  immigrants,  and  the  gradual 
diversion  of  labour  to  other  industries  not  strictly  agricultural ;  yet  the 
capabilities  of  this  island  are  such  that  they  would  easily  repay  the  expense 
of  introducing  any  number  of  labourers  for  which  the  soil  could  fiind 
employment  It  would  be  a  source  of  regret  if  such  capabilities  were  to  be 
left  neglected  and  undeveloped  by  the  omy  element  of  wealth  of  which  we 
stand  in  need. 

For  the  future  supply  of  labour  the  colony  looks  principallv  to  India ; 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  island  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  introduction  of  labourers  from  the  East  The  total  number  of  coolies 
introduced  at  the  public  expense  from  1845  to  1857  was  11,458,  and  the 
cost,  including  the  charge  for  return  passages,  amounted  to  233,000^ ;  but 
of  this  number  only  5,180  were  at  the  time  under  indenture. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  proprietors  in  this  colony  to 
render  it  an  attractive  home  to  the  Indian  immigrant  The  wages  are 
liberal  for  the  amount  of  work  performed,  varying  from  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
task,  averaging  not  more  than  five  hours  in  tne  wet  season.  These  wages 
are  regularly  paid  as  secured  by  law,  and  it  is  customary,  in  addition,  to 
give  free  house  room  and  medical  attendance,  to  allow  all  estates'  labourers 
as  much  land  as  they  chose  to  cultivate  at  their  leisure.  Many  take  advan- 
tage of  this  permission,  and  realise  large  sums  by  their  crops  of  rice  and 
maize.  The  practice,  however,  although  extending,  is  not  as  general  as  it 
might  and  ought  to  be,  nor  can  self-denying  industry  be  fairly  expected 
from  the  agricultural  labourer,  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  weather, 
who  finds,  when  wet  or  exhausted,  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  mm, 
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perhaps  on  the  rery  property  where  be  works ;  in  some  districts  drinking 
IS  carried  to  great  excess^  bat  in  others  it  appears  to  have  diminished ;  and 
there  is  some  probability  that  the  calculating  habits  of  the  coolie  and  his 
love  of  money  would  go  far  towards  extinguishing  this  evil,  were  it  not 
occasionally  the  interest  of  the  employer  that  the  coolie  should  drink  the 
spirit  he  manu&ctures.  One  point,  at  any  rate,  is  certain,  viz.  that  the 
complaints  of  lost  labour  from  the  idleness  of  indentured  servants  are  more 
general  on  estates  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  local  sale  of  rum 
than  elsewhere. 

It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  Indian  migrating  to  this  colony,  that  a 
wise  and  liberal  provision  has  been  initiated  here,  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  districts,  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  coolie,  and  the  industrial 
training  of  the  young.  ^*  The  Tacarigua  Indian  training  school,"  founded 
and  endowed  bv  a  gentleman  largelv  connected  with  this  colony,  has  been 
opened  under  the  superintendence  of  a  master  well  versed  in  the  languages 
of  the  Calcutta  and  Madras  presidencies.  In  this  institution  it  is  proposed 
to  train  as  man^  teachers  as  mav  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the 
other  districts,  tdl  the  progress  of  instruction  be  extended  over  the  island. 
In  addition  to  the  school,  an  orphan  asylum  has  been  erected  in  the  vicinity 
by  the  same  party.  To  this  latter,  proprietors  in  different  parts  of  the 
island  have  contributed.  The  building  can  accommodate  forty  inmates, 
which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  colony  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  towards  its  support  the  Colonial  Government  has  voted 
from  the  immigration  fimd  a  sum  not  to  exceed  ten  pounds  sterling  annually 
for  each  inmate.  The  children  are  received  into  this  institution  at  the  age 
of  ten  years  or  older,  and  instructed  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  As  the  school 
has  been  amply  endowed  with  land,  and  the  training  industrial,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  benevolent  views  of  the  founder  will  be 
sufficiently  carried  out,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  colony  and  the 
immigrants. 

British  Guiana. — In  1857,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  to  make  certain 
alterations  and  amendments  in  the  laws  relating  to  immigration  and  con- 
tracts of  service.  By  this  ordinance,  contracts  with  minors  of  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  and  upwards  were  declared  valid.  Contracts  of  service  for 
three  years  made  in  any  other  British  possession  in  the  West  Indies  were 
also  declared  as  valid  as  if  entered  into  within  this  colony.  In  1858, 
another  ordinance  was  passed  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  immigrants 
from  Bombay  on  private  account,  the  Governor  being  allowed  to  ^ant 
licences  to  parties  wishing  to  import  immi^ants,  the  person  applying 
entering  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties  for  3ie  performance  of  the  regu- 
lations respecting  immigrants.  Another  ordinance  was  enacted  in  1858 
for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  from  China,  making  provision  for 
the  introduction  into  the  colony  of  Chinese  labourers  at  the  expense  of 

Cite  parties.  The  parties  proposing  to  introduce  Chinese  labourers 
ming  liable  for  the  cost  of  uie  introduction  of  such  labourers.  These 
contracts  to  be  submitted  to  the  immigration  agent  for  approval  and  record. 
Jaicaioa. — In  December,  1856,  an  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  an 
extended  industrial  service  of  East  Indian  immigrants.  By  the  Act,  every 
East  Indian  immigrant  who  shall  acquire  a  certificate  of  industrial  resi- 
dence shall  be  entifled,  after  ten  years,  to  a  return  passage.  The  Governor 
may  grant  lands  to  immigrants,  provided  they  cultivate  it  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  his  patent     Every  immigrant  accepting  a  grant 
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of  land  shall  be  held  to  have  waived  and  surrendered  all  claim  to  a  retom 
passage. 

In  December,  1857,  an  Act  was  passed  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
immigrants,  and  to  provide  for  repayment  of  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
their  introduction  and  subsequent  colonization  in  this  island.     This  Act 

i>rovides  for  the  appointment  of  agents  of  immigration  and  emigration, 
e^alizes  contracts  made  by  immiffrants  with  private  persons  before  arrival. 
The  cost  of  the  immigration  to  be  paid  by  the  island.  All  immigrants 
other  than  Indian  or  Asiatic  to  be  entitled,  after  having  resided  three  years 
in  the  island  to  demand  a  certificate  of  industrial  residence.  Any  Asiatic 
or  Indian  immigrant  who  shall  have  served  five  vears  under  indentures 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  industrial  residence ;  and  every  immi- 
grant who  shall  have  received  a  certificate  of  industrial  residence  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  abandon  service,  and  may  demand  a  passport  Every  Indian 
immigrant  shall,  on  production  of  his  passport,  be  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
this  island  at  his  own  expense,  or  after  residence  of  ten  years  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  back  passage,  at  the  expense  of  the  island,  to  the  port  of  India 
from  which  he  emigrated.  An  Act  was  afterwards  passed  for  raising  funds 
to  defray  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  immigrants ;  and 
an  Act  for  promoting  the  education  and  industrial  training  of  the  children  of 
immigrants. 

Trinidad. — ^In  July,  1867,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  to  authorize  con- 
tracts of  service  for  five  years  with  immigrants  other  than  Indian  or 
Asiatic.  An  Act  was  aJ^o  passed  for  raising  funds  in  aid  of  immi- 
gration by  imposing  an  export  duty  of  6«.  for  every  hogshead,  or  4«.  for 
every  1,000 lbs.  of  sugar;  2«.  fid.  for  every  puncheon,  or  2«.  fid. 
for  every  100  gallons  of  molasses;  3s.  fid.  for  every  puncheon,  or 
4«.  for  every  100  gallons  of  rum;  la.  3d.  for  every  100 lbs.  cocoa; 
and  6<L  for  every  100  lbs.  coifee.  Another  Act  was  also  passed  in 
November,  1858,  making  it  lawfril  to  the  father  or  mother  of  any  child, 
by  writing,  to  bind  such  child  apprentice  to  any  trade. 


EAST  INDIA  BEVENUE. 


Return  of  aU  Stocks,  Loans,  Debts,  and  Liabilities,  chargeable  on  the  East 
India  Revenues,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  up  to  the  latest  period  of  time  to 
which  such  Return  can  be  made  out,  viz, : — England,  Slst  December,  1858  ; 
India,  30th  April,  1857.     8th  February,  1859.     (34.) 

In  India,  the  registered  debt  amounted  to  43,341,5332. ;  of  which, 
43,234,4902.  was  tearing  interest,  and  107,0432.  not  bearing  interest  The 
loans  amounted  to  2,965,1022.;  of  which,  2,884,5182.  was  bearing  interest, 
and  80,5842.  not.  The  Treasury  notes,  1,127,4842. ;  of  which,  1,126,6442. 
bearing  interest,  and  8402.  not  The  Service  Funds,  4,437,4892. ;  of  which, 
4,330,7202.  bearing  interest,  and  106,7692.  not  Bills  payable,  2,706,6232., 
not  bearing  interest  Deposits  and  miscellaneous,  7,432,6032. ;  of  which, 
421,2592.  bearing  interest,  and  7,011,3442.  not  Total,  62,010,8342.;  of 
which,  51,997,6312.  was  bearing  interest,  and  10,013,203^  not  bearing 
interest  In  England,  the  East  India  Bonds  amounted  to  6,999,1172.; 
East  India  Debentures,  7,097,0002.  ;  owing  for  exports,  787,1482.  ; 
warrants  for  various  payments  and  bills  of  exchange  outstanding,  386,4202. ; 
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Pay-ofBce  demands  and  Admiralty  claims,  &c,  350,000t ;  capital  of  Indian 
railway  companies  remaining  in  the  home,  treasury^  after  deducting  sums 
drawn  by  them  in  India,  3^98,333^ ;  miscellaneous,  337,0282. :  total, 
20,305,846Z.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  charge  upon  the  revenues  of 
India  under  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c  85,  of  lEe  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  lOL  10».  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  of  6,000,000t,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  is  subject  to  redemption  by 
payment  to  the  Company  of  200/.  sterling  per  lOOL  stock.  There  are  also 
contingent  liabilities  in  respect  of  interest  guaranteed  Indian  railway 
companies,  and  of  repayments  to  them  of  capitiu  expended,  but  no  estimate 
can  oe  formed  of  the  amount  of  these  liabilities. 


EAST  INDIA  EXPENDITURE. 


Return  showing  ike  Expenditure  under  its  different  heads  for  the  general 
Government  of  India;  for  the  Government  of  Bengal;  distinguishing  Hie 
Eastern  Settlements^  Territory  ceded  by  the  Burmese^  Pegu^  and  Martaban, 
Nagporey  Oude^  North-Western  Provinces^  the  Punjavb  and  Trans-Indus 
Territory,  Madras  and  Bombay,  distinguishing  Sind  and  Sattara,  and  the 
collective  total  amounts  of  each,  from  1851-52  to  1857-58.  (Mr.  Wilson.) 
17th  March,  1859.     (198,  Sess  2.) 

Thb  chaises  of  the  civil  and  political  establishments,  including  contingent 
ciesj  in  1851-62,  amounted  to  l,908,628i ;  in  1867-58,  to  4,061,676t ;  and 
for  the  whole  period  of  seven  years,  to  17,918,6641  The  judicial  and 
police  charges  in  1851-62  amounted  to  2,463,433^;  in  1857-68,  to 
2,657,2 14i;  and  for  the  whole  period,  to  18,068,936i  The  buildings, 
roads,  and  other  public  works,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  of  military  buildings, 
in  1851-52,  amounted  to  425,231Z.;  in  1857-58,  to  2,666,818^;  and  for 
the  whole  period,  to  9,644,377t  The  military  charges,  including  military 
buildings,  in  1851-62,  amounted  to  10,321,694^. ;  in  1857-58, to  15,963,0941 ; 
and  for  the  whole  period,  to  80,878,496^.  The  Indian  navy  and  otlier 
marine  charges  in  1851-52  amounted  to  4 1 3,327 Z.;  in  1857-68,  to  1,171,706Z.; 
and  for  the  whole  period,  to  4,373,669t  The  Mint  charges  in  1861-52 
amounted  to  56,796?.;  in  1857-58,  to  145,514/.,  and  for  the  whole  period, 
to  520,869?.  The  interest  on  Debt  in  1861-52  amounted  to  2,330,068Z. ; 
in  1857-58,  to  2,196,672i  ;  and  for  the  whole  period,  to  16,158,356?.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  seven  years  was  divided  as  follows: — General 
Government  of  India,  23,473,248?. ;  Government  of  Bengal,  61,621,416?. ; 
Eastern  settlements,  438,052?. ;  territory  ceded  by  the  Burmese,  including 
the  Pegu  and  Martaban  and  Tenasserim  provinces,  1,937,733?. ;  Pegu  and 
Martaban  Provinces,  312,666i ;  Tenasserim  Provinces,  63,686?. ;  Nagpore, 
63,686?. ;  Oude,  921,996?. ;  North- Western  Provinces,  9,506,153?;  Punjaub 
and  Trans-Indus  territory,  6,215,013?.;  Madras,  28,370,379?.;  Bombay, 
20,500,421?.;  Sind,  2,895,733;  and  Sattara,  471,400?.:  total  charges  m 
India,  147,581,257?.  The  charges  in  England,  consisting  of  dividends  to 
proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  interest  on  the  Home  Bond  Debt ;  charges 
general,  comprising  the  several  establishments  at  home — civil,  military,  and 
maritime  pensions,  recruiting  charges,  and  miscellaneous  expenses — and  all 
other  charges,  amounted,  m  1851-62,  to  2,506,377?.;  m  1867-68,  to 
4,492,469?.;  and  for  the  whole  period,  to  22,764,660?,;  making  a  total 
expenditure  in  India  and  in  Englaad,  of  170,345,9172^ 
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EAST  INDIA  EDUCATION. 

Return  showing  the  Total  Amount  disbursed  upon  EducaHcm  in  each,  Presi- 
dencyy  with  its  Percentage  upon  the  Revenue  in  1856-57.  (Mr.  Arthur 
Mais.)     10th  February,  1859.     (48.) 

In  Bengal  the  net  revenue  in  the  year  1856-57  was  1 1,202,641 2L;  the 
amount  expended  in  education,  94,3222. ;  the  percentage  on  revenue,  *841. 
In  Madras  the  net  revenue  4,718,0362.,  the  amount  expended  34,2222.,  and 
the  percentage  *725.  In  Bombay  the  net  revenue  4,600,4782.,  the  amount 
expended  35,2732.,  and  the  percentage  '766.  In  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces the  net  revenue  2,724,1412.,  the  amount  expended  33,0602.,  and  the 
percentage  1*213;  and  in  the  Punjaub  the  net  revenue  1,057,9782.,  the 
amount  expended  in  education  14,4872.,  and  the  percentage  on  the  revenue 
1-369. 


EAST  INDIES  (PUBLIC  WORKS). 

Statement  of  the  Total  Sum  to  be  expended  on  Public  Works  where  an  Interest 
has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Govemmenty  specifying  the  several  Com- 
panies  to  which  Chiarantees  have  been  granted,  the  Total  Sum  to  be  raised,  the 
Rate  of  Interest  guaranteed,  and  the  Date  of  such  Guarantee  in  ecuA  case ; 
showing  also  what  Portion  of  the  several  Sums  to  be  raised  has  in  each  case 
been  paid  up,  the  Interest  now  payable  thereon,  and  the  Net  Receipts  from 
each  Work  in  each  Year  since  the  commencement  thereof  (The  Earl  of 
EUenborough.)    22nd  February,  1859.     (85  L.) 

Mbasdrbs  have  been  taken  for  raising  the  following  sums  under  a 
guarantee  of  interest  for  railway  companies.  The  East  Indian,  12,731,0002.; 
the  Eastern  Bengal,  1,000,000/. ;  the  Calcutta  and  South-Eastem,  250,000i; 
the  Madras,  4,000,0002.,  out  of  6,000,0002.  required;  the  Great  Southern 
of  India,  500,0002.,  out  of  2,000,0002.  required ;  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula,  8,333,3002.,  out  of  10,000,0002.  required;  the  Sind  Railway, 
1,000,0002. ;  the  Punjaub  Railway,  1,600,0002.,  out  of  4,000,0002.  re- 
quired ;  and  the  Bombav,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  1,750,0002.,  out  of 
2,500,0002.  required.  For  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla,  250,0002.;  and  for 
the  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,  1,000,0002.;  making  a  total  of 
32,314,3002.,  out  of  40,731,0002.  required.  Of  this  sum  the  amount  paid 
up  was  20,869,0162.,  the  interest  on  which  amounted  to  1,035,8732. 
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NON-PAEOCHIAL  REGISTEBS. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State,  Custody,  and 
Authenticity  of  certain  Non-Parochial  Registers  of  Records  of  Births  or 
Baptisms,  Deaths  or  Burials,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales. 

Thb  Commission  was  issued  on  the  1st  January,  1857,  to  Samuel  Gale,  Esq. ; 
John  Southerden  Bum,  Esq. ;  George  Graham,  Esq. ;  Robert  Lush,  Q.C. ; 
William  Palmer  Parken,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law  ;  Horace  Mann,  Esq., 
barrister-at-law ;  and  Hull  Terrell,  Esq.  The  commissioners  reported  as 
follows : — 

In  order  to  define  accurately  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  intrusted 
to  us,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  and  results  of  a 
former  Commission  issued  by  his  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth  on 
the  13th  September,  1836,  and  continued  by  your  Majesty's  letters  patent 
of  26th  October,  1837,  and  renewed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  session  holden 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  your  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  92. 

The  persons  appointed  under  those  Commissions  were  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  state,  custody,  and  authenticity  of  any  such  registers  or  records 
of  births  or  baptisms,  death  or  burials,  and  marriages  lawfully  solemnized, 
as  had  been  theretofore  or  were  then  kept  in  England  and  Wales  other 
than  the  parochial  registers  and  the  copies  thereof  deposited  with  the 
diocesan  registrars ;  and  also  to  inquire  whether  any  and  what  measures 
could  be  beneficially  adopted  for  collecting  and  arranging  all  or  any  of 
such  registers  or  records,  and  for  depositing  the  same  or  copies  thereof 
in  the  office  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in 
England,  or  for  otherwise  preserving  the  same ;  and  also  to  consider  and 
advise  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  for  giving  full  force  and  effect  as 
evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice  to  all  such  registers  as  should  be  found 
accurate  and  faithful,  and  for  facilitating  the  production  and  reception  of 
the  same :  and  the  result  of  their  proceedings  was  a  report,  the  recommen- 
dations of  which  were  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  above  mentioned, 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  said  Act  being  that  about  8,500  registers 
found  by  the  said  Commissioners  to  be  accurate  and  faithful  should  be 
depositea  with  the  Registrar-General,  and  should  then  be  deemed  to  be  in 
legal  custody  and  be  receivable  in  evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice,  subject 
to  certain  provisions  in  the  said  Act  specified,  and  that  the  Registrar- 
General  should  then  permit  searches  in  the  said  registers  and  give  certified 
extracts  therefrom* 

It  appears,  however,  that  a  considerable  number  of  registers  and  records 
in  all  respects  similar  to  those  above  referred  to  were  not  submitted  to 
the  said  Commissioners,  and  were  consequently  not  reported  upon  by  them 
nor  admitted  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,  while 
others  of  a  like  nature  have  been  kept  since  the  date  of  the  former 
Commissions,  and  it  is  to  these  several  registers  and  records  that  our  duties 
tmder  your  Majesty's  present  Commission  relate,  those  duties  (precisely 
similar  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  former  Commissioners)  oeing, — 
I.  To  inquire  into  the  state,  custody,  and  authenticity  of  any  such  registers 
or  records.  II.  To  inquire  whether  any  and  what  measures  can  be  bene- 
ficially adopted  for  collecting  and  arranging  all  or  any  of  them,  and  for 
depositing  the  same,  or  copies  thereof,  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Birilis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England,  or  for  otherwise  preserving 
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the  same.  III.  To  consider  and  advise  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  giving  fiill  force  and  effect  as  evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice  to  all 
such  registers  as  are  found  accurate  and  faithful,  and  for  feicilitating  the 
production  and  reception  of  the  same. 

At  our  first  meeting  we  appointed  Mr.  James  Thomas  Hammack  as  our 
secretary.  We  then,  in  obeaience  to  your  Majesty's  commands,  directed 
our  attention  to  each  of  the  above*mentioned  points. 

I.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  state,  custody,  and  authenticity  of  such  non- 
parochial  registers  as  were  not  inquired  into  by  the  former  Commissioners, 
our  first  proceeding  was  to  adopt  meajsures  for  making  known  as  extensively 
as  possible  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  present  Commission.  This  we 
endeavoured  to  effect  by  the  following  means : — By  public  notice  inserted 
in  man^  of  the  newspapers  and  other  publications,  especially  in  those 
circulating  among  the  various  dissenting  bodies ;  by  communicating  with 
the  persons  having  authority  in  the  several  associations  of  Nonconformists 
in  London,  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  bringing  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry  under  the  notice  of  their  respective  members  through  their  annual 
meetings  or  otherwise ;  by  circular  letters  addressed  to  the  secretaries  of 
local  associations  throughout  the  country,  requesting  them  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject  at  the  spring  meetings  of  then:  various  societies ;  bv  special 
applications  to  the  trustees  and  proprietors  of  burial-grounds  closed  by 
Orders  in  Council;  and  by  applications  addressed  to  all  other  persons 
presumed  or  known  to  have  non-parochial  registers  in  their  possession. 

It  was  also  thought  right  to  bring  the  objects  of  the  Commission  to  the 
notice  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  behdf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

The  result  of  these  various  measures  has  been  the  transmission  to  our 
Board  of  292  registers  or  records,  viz. : — From  the  Society  of  Friends, 
124 ;  from  the  Independents  or  Congregationalists,  53  ;  from  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  38 ;  from  the  Baptists,  18  ;  from  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connection,  13 ;  from  the  Presbyterians,  or  Unitarians,  9 ;  fix)m  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  8 ;  from  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  7 ;  from  the  Moravians 
or  United  Brethren,  3 ;  from  the  Governors  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  1 1 ; 
from  the  Governors  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  4 ;  from  the  Governors  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  2 ;  from  the  Bunhill  Fields  Burial-ground,  2 :  total,  292. 
The  apphcations  with  reference  to  the  registers  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Cathoucs  and  the  Jews  have  been  productive  of  no  good  result.  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  on  behalf  of  the  first-named  body,  intimates  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  deliver  up  their  registers,  because  they  are  required  much 
more  on  accotmt  of  foreign  or  ecclesiastical  demands  than  for  domestic 
civil  purposes,  and  because  in  Catholic  countries  no  merely  civil  certificate 
is  sufficient  for  such  demands,  it  being  requisite  that  the  documents  should 
be  extracted  from  the  register  by  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  church 
or  chapel  where  the  entry  was  made,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  decla- 
ration, signed  and  sealed  by  the  Catholic  bishop,  that  the  person  whose 
signature  is  affixed  holds  such  office  and  is  entitled  to  full  credence.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Deputies  of  British  Jews  states  that  the  British 
Jews  decline  to  part  with  their  registers  on  account  of  their  being  con- 
tinually required  for  religious  as  well  as  civil  purposes,  and  of  their  bdng 
mostly  in  the  Hebrew  languaga 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  reply  to  our 
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application  respecting  the  records  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  in 
luoia  which  are  deposited  at  the  East  India  Honse,  state  that  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  convenience  and  interests  of  the  public  will  be  best  con- 
sulted by  allowing  those  documents  to  remain  in  their  present  place  of 
deposit,  where  they  are  easily  accessible  to  all  persons  who  seek  for  informa- 
tion connected  with  India. 

Mention  mapr  also  be  made  here  of  another  class  of  records,  which  have 
not  been  received  by  the  Commissioners,  viz.,  family  bibles,  containing 
entries  of  births,  deaths,  and  other  particulars  relative  to  the  different 
members  of  families.  Several  applications  have  been  made  to  us  from 
parties  desirous  of  placing  such  oooks  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  thus  preserving  them  against  the  risk  of  loss  or  destruction ; 
but  as  it  was  considered  that  the  terms  of  our  commission  do  not  authorize 
us  to  deal  with  records  of  this  nature,  we  have  declined  to  receive  them, 
and  we  have  felt  the  less  hesitation  in  pursuing  this  course,  inasmuch  as 
such  records  (unlike  the  non-parochial  registers  which  form  the  real  subject 
of  our  inquiry)  are  already  admissible  in  evidence,  if  produced  under 
certain  conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  292  registers  actually  received,  as  above  mentioned, 
we  first  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  satisfactory  evidence,  that  at  the  time 
of  their  transmission  to  us  they  were  and  had  previously  been  in  the  custodj^ 
of  persons  sustaining  some  official  character  in  relation  to  them.  With  this 
view  we  required  that  each  book  or  record  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate,  signed  by  the  custodian,  stating  by  whom  it  been  kept  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  in  what  capacity  (wheuier  as  minister,  trustee,  or  other 
officer  of  the  congregation)  it  had  been  held  by  the  person  from  whose 
immediate  custody  it  was  forwarded  to  ns,  as  well  as  the  date  since  which 
it  had  been  in  his  possession.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  far  as  possible 
that  tiie  registers  had  been  transmitted  to  us  firojn  proper  custody,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their  contents  were 
such  as  might  be  advantaijeously  legalized  as  evidence  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature.  To  each  of  l£e  registers  or  records  (265  in  all),  which  after 
this  examination  were  judged  to  be  accurate  and  faithful,  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  signed  by  three  of  our  board,  has  been  affixed.  There  were 
certain  cases,  however,  where  only  some  of  the  entries  were  found  accurate 
and  faithful,  and  in  these  cases  the  certificate  has  been  so  framed  as  clearly 
to  distinguish  such  entries  firom  the  rest,  and  to  confine  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  unolyectionable  portion  of  the  registers.  To  facilitate 
a  future  identification  of  these  several  portions,  as  weU  as  to  secure  other 
useful  ends,  the  whole  of  the  registers  have  been  consecutively  paged.  A 
complete  list  of  the  registers  thus  wholly  or  partially  sanctioned  by  us  has 
been  prepared. 

Of  the  volumes  and  bundles  of  registers  received  firom  tiie  Society  of 
Friends,  120  were  considered  proper  to  be  authenticated.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  the  earlier  registers  and  records  kept  by  the  quarterly  and 
monthly  meetings  of  the  society,  and  contain  about  35,000  entries.  As 
many  of  these  books  comprised  also  minutes  and  entries,  mostiy  relating  to 
religious  tenets,  sufferings,  and  discipline,  which  the  meetings  were  unwiOing 
to  part  with,  we  have  in  several  instances,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
allowed  the  matter  irrelevant  to  registration  to  be  detached  and  returned  to 
them.  In  each  of  these  cases  we  nave  affixed  a  certificate  to  the  register, 
explaining  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  some  of  its  leaves. 
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Next  in  point  of  numbers  are  the  registers  received  firom  the  Inde- 
pendents; of  these  we  have  authenticated  45  volumes  relating  to  34 
congregations,  and  containing  about  17,000  entries.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  deposited  32  registers,  which  contain  upwards  of  26,000 
entries ;  and  from  the  Baptists,  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  and  a  few 
other  religious  denominations,  49  books,  comprising  about  126,800  entries, 
have  been  received.  The  governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital  have  deposited  with  us  the  re^sters 
kept  bj  the  respective  chaplains  of  those  establishments,  from  their  first 
institution  down  to  within  a  recent  date,  in  almost  unbroken  series ;  and  the 
corporation  of  the  City  of  London  have  surrendered  the  registers  of  the 
burials  in  Bunhill  Fields  Burial-ground  since  the  year  1838,  in  continuation 
of  the  records  from  the  same  place  already  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  The  aggregate  number  of  authenticated  entries  comprised  in  the 
265  registers  received  from  all  sources  is  about  254,000. 

Our  applications  to  the  proprietors  or  trustees  of  burial-grounds  closed 
by  orders  of  your  Majesty  in  Council  have  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  several 
registers ;  indeed,  most  of  the  records  of  burials  of  a  recent  date  relate  to 
chapel  graveyards  and  other  public  burial-grounds  no  longer  open  for  inter- 
ments. The  proprietors  of  private  burial-grounds,  however,  probably  £rom 
an  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the  emoluments  derived  from  searches  and 
extracts,  have  evinced  no  readiness  to  deposit  their  registers  with  us, 
although  it  has  been  intimated  in  more  than  one  instance  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  surrender  them  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  We  have 
been  informed  by  the  trustees  of  several  closed  burial-grounds  that  no 
records  of  a  nature  suitable  for  transmission  to  us  have  been  kept 

Many  of  the  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  relate  to  periods  subsequent 
to  the  Ist  of  July,  1837,  when  the  system  of  civil  registration,  established 
by  the  Act  of  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  cap.  86,  was  commenced.  As  provision  is 
made  by  that  statute  for  registering  births  and  deaths^  as  well  as  for  rendering 
information  relative  to  those  events  readily  accessible  to  the  public,  it  might 
be  thought  that  mere  records  of  baptisms  and  burials  possessed  no  value  for 
legal  purposes,  and  that  no  useful  end  would  be  gained  by  their  being 
deposited  in  the  custody  of  a  public  officer,  and  made  receivable  in  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us,  however,  that  owing  partly  to  the  negligence 
and  ignorance  of  parents,  and  partly  to  a  defect  m  the  Registration  Act, 
which  imposes  no  penalty  upon  persons  neglecting  to  give  notice  to  the 
registrar,  there  are  many  births  which  have  not  been  registered.  The 
omissions  during  the  first  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  me  new  system 
are  known  to  have  been  considerable;  and  as  no  birth  can  be  lawfully 
registered  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  while  the  rite  of 
baptism  can  be  administered  at  any  age,  it  is  not  improbable  that  names 
inscribed  in  baptismal  registers  are  in  some  instances  not  to  be  found  in  the 
registers  of  births.  As  regards  burial  registers  it  is  found  that  they  still 
possess  some  value,  not  from  any  incompleteness  in  the  registration  of  deaths 
(for  nearly  every  death  is  registered  with  the  Registrar-General),  but  iix)m 
the  fact  of  a  certificate  of  burial  being  required  in  certain  cases  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  some  of  the  life  assurance 
oflices.  From  these  considerations  we  have  though  it  right,  so  far  as 
registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  are  concerned,  not  to  limit  our  inquiry  to 
books  kept  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Registration  Act 
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II.  With  respect  to  the  second  point  of  our  inquiry,  viz,,  whether  any 
and  what  measures  can  be  beneficially  adopted  for  collecting  and  arranging 
all  or  any  of  these  registers  or  records,  and  for  depositing  the  same,  or 
copies  thereof,  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General,  or  for  otherwise  pre- 
serving the  same,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  265  registers  now  collected 
should  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar-General,  to  be  by  him 
arranged  in  such  order  as  he  may  find  most  expedient  along  with  the 
registers  which  are  already  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  the  Act  passed  in 
the  4th  year  of  your  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  92.  We  have  personally 
inspected  the  place  of  deposit  in  Somerset  House  which  the  Kegistrar- 
General  has  provided  for  the  last-mentioned  registers,  and  find  it  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them,  consisting  of  spacious 
fireproof  rooms  well  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes.  In  these  rooms  the 
registers,  reported  on  by  the  former  Commissioners  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  readily  referred  to,  and  we  can  suggest  no  better  measures 
with  respect  to  the  documents  now  under  consideration  than  that  they 
should  be  deposited  in  the  same  place  and  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 

III.  We  have  given  very  careful  attention  to  the  questions  included 
under  the  third  head  of  our  inquiry,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  proper 
measures  for  giving  full  force  and  efiect  as  evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice 
to  all  such  registers  as  are  found  accurate  and  faithiul,  we  consider  that  as 
the  registers  now  sanctioned  by  us  are  in  no  respect  difierent  in  character 
from  those  sanctioned  by  the  former  Commissioners,  the  provisions  of  the 
above-mentioned  statute  are  strictly  applicable  to  them,  and  should  be 
actually  applied  to  them  by  an  Act  of  ]rarliament  to  be  obtained  for  that 
purpose.  As,  however,  we  have  already  adopted  such  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  registers  which  we  find  to  be  accurate  and  faithfiil  as  will 
ensure  their  subsequent  identification,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Act  pro- 
posed for  this  occasion,  instead  of  requiring  any  further  process  of  autnen- 
tication,  might  simply  refer  to  and  recognize  those  registers  which  have 
been  thus  distinguished.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  proper  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  facilitating  the  production  and  reception  of  these  registers,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  contained  in  sections  6,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19  of  the  before-mentioned  Act  of  Parliament 
are  appropriate  for  efiecting  that  object  with  all  needful  precautions,  and  that 
they  should  be  re-enacted  for  that  purpose. 

An  additional  means,  however,  of  facilitating  the  productUm  of  these 
registers  has  been  brought  before  us,  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  attach 
considerable  importance.  We  have  had  pressed  upon  our  notice  the  fact, 
that  very  great  difficulties  are  at  present  frequently  experienced  in  dis- 
covering entries  in  the  non-parochial  registers  already  deposited. with  the 
Registrar-General,  when  the  parties  searcning  for  such  entries  are  not  able 
to  state  precise  particulars  of  the  time  and  locality  at  which  the  recorded 
events  occurred ;  and  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  an  alphabetical 
index  of  names  would  ensure  a  speedy  reference  to  whatever  entries  might 
be  sought  for,  and  greatly  facihtate  their  production  in  courts  of  justice 
or  elsewhere.  An  index  of  this  description  has,  we  learn,  been  dready 
formed  on  a  most  elaborate  plan  of  the  entries  of  all  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  which  have  been  registered  in  England  and  Wales  since  June, 
1837.  This  representation  appears  to  us  to  possess  considerable  force ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Registrar-General  should  have  the  power  of 
causing  such  an  index  of  the  non-parochial  registers  to  be  prepared^ 
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leaving  it  in  his  discretion  whether  the  whole  namber  of  registers  should 
be  thnd  indexed  or  certain  portions  onlj.  In  connection  with  this  point  we 
may  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  Registrar-Greneral  has  informed  ns  that  he 
has  had  submitted  to  him,  and  has  under  his  consideration,  the  draft  of  a 
Bill  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  for  providing  the  means  of 
frammg  a  general  index  to  all  the  parochial  registers  in  England  and  Wales 
since  1701,  or  such  other  period  as  may  be  deemed  sufficientlj  remote, — 
a  scheme  which,  if  carried  out,  would  unquestionably  facilitate,  to  an 
extent  which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreciated,  the  production  and 
preservation  of  these  important  national  records.  Formally  to  recommend 
such  a  scheme  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  our  duties  under  your 
Majesty's  commission,  but  we  allude  to  the  possibility  of  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  with  respect  to  the  parochial  registers,  as  an  additional 
reason  for  recommending  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  nonrparockial 
registers,  in  order  to  provide  one  central  means  of  reference  for  all  descrip* 
tions  of  entries. 

We  have  thus  reported  upon  all  the  matters  referred  to  our  considerarr 
tion,  having  throughout  our  proceedings  endeavoured  to  follow,  as  nearly 
as  might  be,  the  course  pursued  by  the  former  Commissioners  (who  devoted 
much  time  and  abililr  to  the  subject  of  their  labours),  in  order  that  as  little 
distinction  as  possible  might  exist  between  the  treatment  applied  to  the 
registers  deposited  with  the  Registrar-General  under  the  provisions  of  the 
before-mentioned  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  adopted  towards  those  which 
we  now  recommend  to  be  added  to  them. 

On  full  consideration,  therefore,  of  all  the  matters  referred  to  us,  we 
submit  to  vour  Majesty  the  following  recommendations : — 1.  That  a  Bill  be 
introduced  into  Parliament  providing  that  the  registers  or  records  now  in 
our  custody,  and  certified  in  the  manner  described,  should  be  deposited  in 
the  General  Register  Office,  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar-Greneral  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England,  and  should  then  be  deemed  to 
be  in  legal  custody,  and  be  receivable  as  evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice, 
subject  m  all  respects  to  the  provisions  contained  in  sections  5  to  19  inclu- 
sive of  tiie  Act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  your  Majesty's  reign,  chap.  92, 
and  to  all  the  nues,  orders,  and  regulations  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  non-parochial  registers  deposited  in  the  General 
Re^ster  Office  pursuant  to  the  said  Act  2.  That  in  the  said  Bill  a  clause 
be  introduced,  requiring  the  Registrar  General  to  cause  indexes  to  be  made 
to  the  registers  deposited  with  him  by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
Act  of  the  fourth  year  of  vour  Majesty's  reign,  chap.  92,  and  also  to  the 
registers  now  recommended  to  be  deposited  with  him,  or  to  such  portions 
of  them  respectively  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  think  proper. 
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POPULATION  OP  PAMSHEa 
NamBy  Population^  Gross  estimated  Rental  of  the  Property  assessed  to  the  Poor 
Matey  Kateable  Valuer  Number  of  Persons  rated,  and  Number  of  Electors 
on  the  Parliamentary  Registers  of  each  Parish  or  Part  of  Parish  in  England 
and  Wales  not  unthin  the  limits  of  any  City  or  Parliamentary  Borough,  for 
the  year  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1856.     (Mr.  Knight)    7th  March,  1869. 

The  population  of  the  parishes  and  part  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales 
not  witnin  the  limits  of  any  city  or  Parliamentary  borough,  according 
to  the  census  of  1851,  was  10,492,582.  Their  gross  estimated  rental, 
64,762,08 R  Their  rateable  value,  46,103,215Z.  The  number  of  persons 
rated  at  lOL  and  under  SOL,  415,517.  The  number  of  persons  rated  at 
602.  and  upwards,  198,163 ;  and  the  number  of  electors  on  the  parlia- 
mentary register,  409,265. 

QUEEN'S  PRINTER'S  PATENT. 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Nature  and 
Extent  of  the  Queen^s  Printer's  Patent  for  England  and  Wales,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  right  of  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  report  Hie 
opinion  as  to  the  Propriety  of  any  Future  Grant  of  that  Patent  (144, 
Sess.  2.) 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  22nd  July,  1859,  and  it  consisted  of 
Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Clive,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  William  Ewart,  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Mr.  JBright,  Mr.  Selwyn,  Mr.  Crum  Ewing, 
Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  Mr.  Crossley,  Mr.  Lefroy.  The  Committee  examined 
Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  Queen's  printer;  Mr.  Robert  Besley,  tj^pe- 
founder ;  Mr.  Charles  Childs,  printer ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Pardon,  printer ; 
Mr.  Frederick  Wame,  of  Routledge  and  Co.,  publishers ;  Rev.  Dr.  Cas- 
wall;  Rev.  Charies  Clayton,  M.A.,  Cambridge;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Combe, 
University  Press,  Oxford. 

On  the  4th  August,  1859,  the  Committee  reported  that  the  advanced 
period  of  the  session  precluded  them  from  completing  the  inquiry.  They 
reported  the  evidence  taken  before  them  to  the  House,  and  recommended 
the  reappointment  of  a  Committee  to  pursue  the  inquiry  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament 

The  evidence  of  the  Queen's  printer  was  to  the  effect  that  the  office  had 
existed  since  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  office  are  the  printing 
and  publishing  accurate  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized 
version.  The  present  patent  was  panted  in  January,  1830,  for  thirty 
years.  The  right  of  the  Queen's  pnnter  exists  co-ordinately  with  those  of 
the  Universities.  The  Bible  is  sold  in  this  country  at  a  price  cheaper  than 
any  book  in  the  trade,  and  even  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no 
restriction  whatever,  the  Queen's  printers  and  the  Universities  are  able  to 
sell  their  Bibles,  and  to  pay  all  expenses  of  freight,  insurance,  import 
duties,  and  the  like,  and  to  compete  successfully  both  in  quality  and  in 
price  with  the  editions  produced  in  the  States.  The  profit  which  now 
arises  from  the  business  depends  mainly  upon  the  very  \arse  trade  and  the 
great  number  of  copies  of  each  edition  which  are  sold ;  if  it  were  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  small  businesses,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
repay  the  producer.  There  would,  in  that  case,  be  an  increased  expense 
for  management;  and  the  cheapest  class  of  books,  those  which  are  sought 
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out  by  the  very  poor  and  for  schools,  would  not  repay.  A  great  reduction 
of  prices  took  place  between  1836  and  1846.  The  48mo  oiamond  Testa- 
ment in  1836  sold  for  Is.,  in  1846  for  2d.  The  competition  among  the 
Queen's  printer  and  the  two  Universities  is  a  great  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bible.  But  if  the  competition  was  larger,  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode  argued  there  would  not  be  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  attained. 

Mr.  Robert  Besley,  a  type-founder,  stated  that,  except  by  some  whole- 
some competition,  the  public  have  no  security  whatever  against  a  return  to 
the  old  scale  of  prices.  At  present  the  editions  in  general  use  are  the  most 
uncomfortable  to  handle  that  can  be  devised.  Throw  open  the  trade,  and 
the  mechanical  intelligence  applied  to  secular  books  will  find  its  way  to  the 
Scriptures.  In  Mr.  Besley's  opinion,  if  the  patent  were  thrown  open, 
better  books  would  be  made ;  and  though  they  might  not  be  produced  so 
cheaply,  they  would  be  handier. 

Mr.  ChUds  also  said  that  competition  is  a  better  security  than  any 
patent  rights  or  any  restrictions  which  can  exist  The  Bible  ought  to  be 
the  cheapest  book  published.  There  is  no  expense  for  copyright;  there  is 
little  expense  in  the  composition,  as  it  is  generally  printed  from  stereotype 
plates.  Very  little  reading  is  required,  and  there  are  no  remainders  and 
no  advertising.  Mr.  Childs  showed  the  many  errors  that  have  been  found 
in  the  severS  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  he  thought  that  if  the  printing 
of  the  Bible  were  thrown  open,  none  but  large  printers,  who  have  large 
capital  and  the  best  machinery,  would  venture  to  print  the  Bibles ;  that 
the  price  would  be  very  low,  and  the  character  of  such  printers  would  be 
as  important  to  them  as  that  of  the  present  privileged  printers. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Pardon,  formerly  manager  and  re^er  at  Bagster's  printing 
oiBce,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  mode  of  insuring  accuracy  in  Bagster's 
bibles,  and  was  of  opinion  that  perfect  freedom  of  competition  would  secure 
the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wame,  of  Koutledge  and  Co.,  was  of  opmion  that  no  one 
could  publish  a  bible  at  a  less  cost  than  5^cL 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Caswell  stated  that  the  American  Protestant  Episcopalian 
Church  appointed  a  committee  of  revision,  consisting  of  five  persons  and  a 
reviser,  and  all  bibles  are  published  under  the  supervision  of  that  committee. 
The  American  Bible  Societv  was  instituted  in  1816,  and  in  the  bibles  which 
they  publish  they  have  adopted  numerous  alterations  from  the  English 
bible,  but  they  have  no  fixed  standard.  Dr.  Caswall  suggested  that  the 
Convocation  in  England  mi^ht  establish  a  board  of  revision  like  that  in  the 
United  States,  especially  if  they  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

The  Rev.  C.  Clayton  was  of  opinion  that  the  doing  away  with  the  patent 
would  cause  bibles  to  be  less  accurate,  and  might  cause  damage  to  religion 
by  the  easy  introduction  of  errors,  so  sUght  as  -to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
ignorant. 

Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  superintendent  of  the  printing  of  bibles  at  the 
University  Press  at  Oxford,  said  that  the  standard  bible  they  use  is  the 
edition  of  King  James  of  1611,  revised  in  1834  b^  a  board  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  University.  The  Oxford  University  Press  print  iux>ut 
400,000  to  600,000  bibles  a  vear.  The  yearly  average  of  bibles  printed  in 
Scotland  is  250,000.  The  charters  under  which  the  University  Press  print 
bibles  are  the  13th  Elizabeth  and  the  11th  Charles  11.  The  charter  has 
been  renewed,  and  some  additions  were  made  to  it 
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Quantity  o^  Imported  in  1844,  1857,  and  1858 
Valueof  Imports  of,  in  1858    .... 
Tobacco,  Dealers,  Number  of  Licences  granted  to  . 

Imports  0^  in  the  6  months  ended  30th  June,  1859 
Trade  and  Navigation,  Annual  Report  on   . 
Turkey,  Value  of  Exerts  to,  in  6  months  ended  30th  June,  1859 
Turkish  Dominions,  value  of  Imports  firom  and  of  Exports  to 
Tuscany,  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures  of 
Two  SicUies,  „  „  .  . 

Value  of  Exports  to,  in  6  months  ended  30th  June,  1 859 
Imports  from  and  of  Exports  to,  in  1858 
B.— Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  with  Russia  . 

between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  ftc,  relative  to 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
C. — Tithe  Commission,  Report  of 
D.— Trinity  House  Pilots,  Amount  of  Earnings  of 
Turnpike  Trusts,  Income  and  Expenditure  of 
F.— Tasmania,  Population  of       . 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of 
Shipping,  Imports,  and  Exports 
Tobago,  PopuUtion  of  .  .  . 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of 
Shipping,  Imports,  and  Exports  of 
Trinadad,  Imports  and  Exports  of  . 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of 
Q»-— Topographical  Department,  Report  of 
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SBRIB8  C. — ^Vernon  and  Totner  (HUeriet,  Comepondence  on  . 
„       D.— Vessels,  Number  and  Tonnage  of/  entered  inwards  and  deaied 

outwards,  in  the  6  months  ended  30th  June,  1659 

„        F.— Victoria,  Population  of         .  .  . 

Berenue  and  Expenditure,  of    •    . 

Shipping,  Imports,  and  Exports  of 

State  of  Crime  in   . 

Virgin  Islands,  Bevenue  and  Expenditure  of 

Shipping,  Imports,  and  Exports  of 


SXBUS  VOLCIKB 


135 


33 

118 

58 

238 

58 

288 

58 

238 

58 

238 

51 

231 

51 

231 

w. 

A.— West  Coast  of  Afirica,  Value  of  Imports  fh>m  and  Exports  to^  in  1858  41  801 

West  Indies,  British,             „                     „                   ^  42  *     302 
Value  of  Exports  to,  in  the  6  months  ended 

30th  June,  1859  .            .                        .  8  40 
Foreign,  Value  of  Exports  to,  in  the  6  months  ended 

30th  June,  1859 .                                     .  8  40 

Wheat,  Average  Prices  of,  from  1844  to  1858                               .  48  306 

Quantity  of;  Imported  in  1846,  1857,  and  1858                  .  45  305 

Wine,  Imports  o^  in  the  6  months  ended  30th  June,  1859            .  2  34 

Value  of,                 „                         „                      .           .  3  35 

Wool,  Imports  of              „                        „                     .           .  2  34 

Quantity  at,  Imported  in  1846, 1857,  and  1858                     .  45  305 

Value  M;  in  the  6  months  ended  30th  June,  1859    .           .  3  35 

.Imports  of,  in  1858                                       .  42  SOS 

Woollen  Manu&ctures,  Value  of  Exports  of          .                      .42  30S 

in  6    months  '  Gilded 

30th  June,  1859 .  6  38 

D.— Wrecks  and  Casualties,  Beport  on,  for  the  year  1858  41  349 

F.— Western  Australia,  Papers  on  Immigration  to                              .113  489 

Population  of     .            .                                    .  58  238 

Berenue  and  Expenditure  of   .                      .58  238 

Shipping,  Imports,  and  Exports                     .  58  238 

Q.— Weights  and  Measures,  Letter  fh)m  the  Comptroller-General  of 

the  Exchequer  on                                 .                                  .  29  297 

Westminster  New  Palace,  Sum  of  Money  Expended  for               .  6  10« 
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